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DBDlCAt^lOH. 


To 

His Excellency 

The Right Hon’ble Sir Freeman Freeman-Thomas 
Baron Willingdon of Ratton, 

G. c. s. I., G. c. I. e., g. b, e., ‘ 
Governor of Bombay. 


My Lord, 

Casting my eyes around me, if I could find any person to whom I 
could, with the greatest propriety, inscribe this Volume of the “Unpublished 
and Later Speeches and Writings of the Hon. Sir Pherozeshah Mehta,” 
it is Your Excellency ; for, in the early years of your administration. Your 
Excellency was associated with Sir Pherozeshah in the work of your 
Legislative Council and- was a co-worker in the public cause. You, My 
Lord, were not slow to discern the great mental and moral qualities .of that 
great statesman' and were early drawn towards him with that sympathy 
which generally exists among kindred spirits actuated by the same 
righteousness of purpose, loftiness of ideals, the same transparent sincerity 
and abounding love for the people of India ; and when he passed away 
amidst a nation’s mourning, you and Your Excellency’s Government were, 
outside his family circle, the chief mourners, f o^ in his death. Your: 
Excellency lost a sage counsellor of vast talehti;^|ound wisdom and 
. matured experience. Had that great man been living in these strenuous 
days,: the bark of India’s Progress and Advancement which is how tossing 

on the high waves Would have been brought safely to port. But alas ! 

that was not to be and he passed away to ‘ the regions dedicated to saints 
and martyrs ’ leaving his country which he loved dp niuch, the poorer indeed 
for his loss. Such ate the inscrutable ways of Providence ! 
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1 My Lord, you are now on the eve of being transferred to another 
sphere of activity after hard and strenuous labour in this Presidency. How 
gratifying is it to a Governor to realise that during his term of office he has 
conscientiously . tried to reconcile his great duty to his king with the still 
greater duties that he owed to the people over whom he was deputed to 
rule! Permit me, My Lord, to indulge my earnest hope that some 
years hence when the time comes for you to leave these shores to retire 
to your native country, India will always have a warm corner in your 
heart and that your efforts will ever be directed towards her progress, her 
advancement and her regeneration. 

With . heartfelt gratitude for Your Lordship’s gracious permission so 
readily accorded to allow your distinguished name to be connected with 
this volume, 


I have the honour to remain, 

My Lord, 

Your Most Obedient and Faithful Servant, 


' 'iR.. TiS . 


PREFACE. 

In the year 1905, there appeared a volume of the “Speeches and 
Writings of Sir Pherozeshah Mehta ” edited by Mr. C. Y. Chintamani of 
Allahabad, an eminent Congressman and the Editor of “Indian Social 
Reformer.” That such a book supplied a real want and was highly appreciated 
by the reading public, there can be no manner of doubt. Sir Pherozeshah 
was admittedly the greatest orator that this Presidency had ever produced, 
His speeches captivated his hearers to such an extent that whenever it was 
announced that Pherozeshah Mehta was to speak in public, people flocked 
tc^ether from far and near to admire his masterly rhetoric. A> volume of his 
speeches, therefore, was calculated to be useful to budding patriots and 
politicians who would find it handy for ready reference or for careful study. 
Sir Pherozeshah himself liked to have such a book placed in his hands, for, 
whenever he had to speak in public, he took extraordinary care to ascertain 
what views he had himself expressed on that particular question in his 
previous speeches and many a times, old Times of India and Bbrhbay 
Gazette files were seen piled up in his office for the required information to be 
dug out of their bulky and unwieldy contents. 

Ten years had elapsed since the publication of Mr. Chintamani’s 
collection and in the interval the great orator had not been idle. The walls of 
the Council Chamber had often reverberated with his heavy cannonade, 
^Vocating a popular cause or denouncirtg some act of official high-handedness. 
Both in the Corporation Hall and in the University Senate, he : addre^ed 
cultured audiences and held them spell-bound with his sonorous eloquence, his 
inexhaustible wit and his cutting satire. To the last his utterances were 
characterised by the same loftiness of style and force of reasoning, the same 
mastery of fects and clearness of exposition as he displayed in his prime. 
Besides, Mr. Chintamani’s collection, was not exhaustive. He had omitted 
some of his earlier speeches which are worth recording and which lie buried in 
ponderous files of old libraries or in the dusty blue-books in the archives of the 
Secretariat 

It was therefore in 1915 — on the 22nd September to be exact — ‘that I asked 
Sir Pherozeshah' whether he would not like some one to collect and. edit his 
later speeches and he forthwith saddled me with the task. I gladly took it up, 
relying on his own guidance land as for foe materials,.! was kire my fnen^, 


Mr. Sorabjee B. Munshi of the Bombay Presidency Association would be able ^ 
to supply me with them. But hardly had the ink on the first page of my ^ 
manuscript been dried, Sir Pherozeshah breathed his last amidst universal 
mom-ning and as ill-luck would have it, almost simultaneously Mr. Munshi 
was confined to bed with an incurable disease which* proved fatal only a 
couple of months ago after the patient had suffered a prolonged and painful 
illness.- These adverse circumstances almost persuaded me to leave the 
entmsted work to abler and more experienced hands than mine, for, to use 
Sir Phefpzeshah’s own words, I was “forsaken and desolate and felt almost 
alone in the stupendous work which was pending before me”. But a little 
perSeverence, acquired in the school of that great master himself, conquered ? 
the destructive forces of diffidence and dissuasion. Day after day and week 
after week I rummaged the old Bombay Times and Gazette files in the 
Royal Asiatic and Bombay Native General Libraries, and I may here tender 
my thanks to Mr. R. G. Gupte and Mr. R. M. Masani-Master, the respective 
Librarians for their uniform courtesy and the readiness with which they 
gave me access to those old newspapers. And I must not here: forget Lady 
Aimai Mehta who supplied me with some of Sir Pheiweshah’s papers and 
blue-books which were of immense value to my work. 


I began with the year 1887 and ended with 1915 and wherever I could 
lay my hands on a speech or a writing of Sir Pherozeshah’s that was of the 
slightest public interest, I took it down and compared the two reports of either 
journal to verify its accuracy, and by these means rectified many errors and 
omissions which would have crept in the book had I relied on one newspaper 
only. The Bombay Legislative Council Reports, the Records of Proceedings 
of the Bornbay Coiporation and its Standing Committee, the University 
Calendars, the Journals of the East India Association, the London “India,” 
the Indian Statesman and in some cases even the files of the vernacular papers ||j 
had to be turned over for the desired information. r 

I have not included in this volume any of the speeches or writings of 
Sir Pherozeshah’s which have already appeared in Mr. Chintamani’s book. 
These were scrupulously left out and I have only brought that volume up-to- 
date, embodying in this book almost all of his public utterances from the 
year 1905 to the year of his death and I have also included those of his 
pre-l 905 utterances which were omitted in that book. The speeches, writings 
etc, have been arranged chronologically to preserve the sequence of events ^d » m 
an exhaustive analytical Index will also be found at the end of the book for , | 
r«idy reference. | 
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L My friend Mr. Chlntamani informs me that he left out of his book the 

^ speeches Sir Pherozeshah delivered at the Bombay Corporation Meetings, as 
he was told by Sir Pherozeshah himself that they, being of local interest, need 
not be printed. But as I found that some of these were really of public interest, 
they have been included in this volume. Sir Pherozeshah’s commanding 
personality, vast experience, sound judgment and forensic delivery so bore 
down every Corporator before him that it has been said that the mere flash of 
his eye had a wonderfully charming mesmeric effect on the members, — “an 
S effect surpassing even stern autocracy’s wildest dreams,” These were words 

' applied to Sir Pherozeshah’s influence over Municipal Councillors and they 

were equally true with regard to his influence in the Legislative Council and 
the University Senate where his clear, sound, logical and convincing arguments 
always carried the non-official membeis with him and in some cases the officials 
also. And this fact indeed makes his speeches readable, instructive and 
interesting. 

Though of little or no interest at the present day, I have still embodied 
in this volume some of Sir Pherozesha’s newspaper controversies to give the 
i public an idea how “ just a slight jcg from the finger of his logic would topple 

his adversary’s arguments down, ” No correspondent indeed ever attempted to 
measure wordy strength with him without being worsted in the encounter. 

I have tried in each instance to explain the circumstances under which 
the speeches introduced in this book were delivered and I hope after my 
explanation the speeches etc, would be quite comprehensible to the reader. I 
have also added foot-notes for further elucidation. 

Some of the Addresses presented to public men in Bombay, 
/Congratulatory and Condolence messages, etc. find place here as specimens of 
^ Sir Pherozeshah’s penmanship. 

In fine I may be allowed to entertain an earnest hope that this volume 
may prove of assistance to the public at large who ever looked up to that 
“ Uncrowned King ” for advice and guidance and sought protection from that 
valiant knight who, for more than a quarter of a century, fought heroically 
. India’s political battles and has now laid down bis sword, alas for ever and 
^ for ever,- a sword which cannot be wielded by any other Indian of our times. 

^ His untiring zeal, his purity of purpose, his nobility of character, his proverhial 
moderation, his manifold self-sacrifices, his inflexibility ^ of courage, his 
convincii^ Ic^ic, above all, his unflinching devotion to the British Crown, ~rall 

! . - 
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these combined can scarcely be found in any son of India living today. We, of 
Bombay, who are the greatest sufferers, feel at this hour as if we are groping 
in the dark, without the guidance and without the cooperation of our “ guide, 
philosopher and friend. ” But Eartl^ has no sorrow that Heaven cannot heal, 
the Sun breaks through the darkest clouds and from the lowest depths there is 
always a path to the loftiest heights, so let us not altogether close our account 
with Hope. Let us, one and all, Hindu or Mohammedan, Parsi or Christian, 
^thout distinction of caste, colour or creed, individually and collectively, work 
for our city and our country; let us, all combined, try to fill the great void 
caused by the passing away of our trusted leader and the spirit of Pherozeshah 
Mehta will doubly rejoice if we keep his good acts in memory by refreshing therh 
with the performance of new patriotic deeds. 

Our friend is now sleeping an everlasting sleep. He has played his 
part splendidly on the world’s stage and has now retired to a region where 
he will find a high and an honored rank amongst the departed great Ones 
of thankind ; and may his revered memory ever inspire us to follow in the 
path of duty, of integrity, of righteousness ! 

J. R. B. JEEJEEBHOY. 

Alice Buildings, Fort, Bombay. 

iOlA October 1918, 


■,1 



INTRODUCTION. 


It is some years since Mr. C. Y. Chintamani, well-knoWn as Editor 
of the Leader newspaper of Allahabad, published in a well-bound volume 
most of the speeches of the late Sir Pherozeshah Mehta The publication has 
proved useful to students of Indian politics and to Indian publicists. Th6 
present volume, edited by Mr. Jeejeebhoy, to which, at his request, I am writing 
this Introduction, contains some hitherto unpublished and later speeches 
and writings of Sir Pherozeshah, and, as such, it forms a supplement to Mr, 
Chintamani’s valuable collection. The two publications tc^ether are well 
fitt^ to serv'e as instructive guides to those who wish to enter the growing 
public life, and take a useful and constructive part in the political activities, of 
thisojuntty. 

Sir Pherozeshah Mehta [stood among the foremost of Indian orators ; 
and it is no exaggerated estimate of his oratory to say that his skill and 
readiness as an effective debater gave him the first rank among the public 
speakers and controversialists of his time. But his speeches and writings 
deserve careful study, not so much for their eloquence of style and expression 
or debating power, ns for the soundness of political principle and sagacity of 
political action which form their chief merit. Those speeches and votings 
were almost all on political subjects, which, as topics of discussion and 
controversy, covered the period of his forty-six yearn’ career as a l^der of 
Indian politics with that towering personality which distinguished hiip firom 
other leaders of that period. Though in themselves those subjects, vwth the 
proWems to which they gave rise for solution, were for the most part of 
contemporary interest, and the same subjects have since then assumed new 
phases and created new problems, the present and future generations will find 
in Sir Pherozeshah Mehta’s speeches a school, so to say, for that intellectual 
and moi^ discipline, for the cultivation of that sound political habit of mind, 
which are e^ntial in every public man, if he is to prove an effective voice 
in moulding the political destinies of India on wholesome lines in the days 
soon to dawn when public life and political leadership shall have to bear the 
burden of increased responsibility and stress of work. . 

It is a charge frequently brought by some critics of Indian public life 
that' our political movements are engineered and led hy- k,v^er& Sir 



Pherozeshah Mehta was a lawyer himself. The study of law and the 
profession of it as a legal practitioner were fortified in his case by his literary 
attainments, especially by his study of constitutional history. His range of 
vision was, therefore, wider than that of the mere lawyer, who is apt to take 
a narrow view of human nature and deal with -political problems without the 
aid of large and long views, which come of a wider outlook on life than the 
l^al jprofession can impart. A careful reader of his speeches will learn, for 
instance, how studious he was in debate to bear down opposition by taking his 
stand on the technical forms and rules of procedure and pre clients, when 
the resources of the power of reasoning and argument threatened to prove 
unavailing. This marked trait of his debating capacity cannot be discerned 
in its true perspective in his reported speeches, because the reports cannot 
sufficiently bring out that trait But those who were eye-witnesses of the 
deba,tes in which he took part and at which he made himself “ formidable, ” 
as the expression went, can figure even now before their eyes Sjr 
Pherozeshah disarming opposition, when it seemed all powerful, by springing 
upon it some mle of procedure or precedent, and turning the tide of debate 
in his favour. I saw him at his best in that respect in an important debate 
nearly 40 years ago in the Municipal Corporation of Bombay. It lasted several 
days, and the motion he had brought forward had to encounter tremendous 
pppositiori. It had become a sensational topic of the day in this City. He bore 
down the opposition at every step not only by his fiery ^eloquence, his close 
reasoning and careful marshalling of facts, but by prompt reference to the cpn- 
stitutional forms of debate which often nettled his adversaries. Some days after 
that debate had ended and he had lost his motion by a majority of one, I asked 
him how he had acquired that power of ready reference to constitutional forms 
and precedents. His reply was that he had begun his career as a legal 
practitioner and as a public man by' a careful study of “ Slate Trials,” and 
of the History of the Constitution of England. It was that discipline in 
the earlier years of his political life which suggested to him the happy idea of 
' holding a Convention immediately after the wreck of the Session of the Indian 
National Congress at Surat in 1907 and so saving what was a perplexing 
situation. 


Lbrfl MQriey quoting from Burke remarls in his “Recollections” that no 
politician caWireate a sitiEation; his skill rests in well playing the game dealt 
to him by fortune and following with fibre the indications given hini by nature, 
times, and circumsteinces. Sir Pherozeshah is a striking illustration of that political 
truth. His spe^hes best attest how he directed his public career on the lines of 
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^ sane expediency and liberal opportunism. He used often to say that he was not 

' an idealist and that he hated the word “ ideals.” Speaking to me once on Lord 

Morley’s book on Compromise,” he repeated tliat remark about his scorn of 
ideals ’’ and said that life was after all a matter of compromises and expedi- 
encies, I referred to a speech of his in the Imperial Legislative Council on the 
question of temperance, in which he had eulogised temperance reformers whom 
their opponents characterised as “ impossible idealists ” and “ impracticable 
visionaries. ” I also referred to a speech of his at the sitting of the Indian 
National Congress in Allahabad in 1883 on the Arms Act and the right of 
Indians to be freely admitted into the Army and its commissioned ranks. I 
asked him: “Do not those two speeches make you out an idealist ? ”He smiled. 
The fact was that Sir Pherozeshah was much more of the emotional than the 
dry intellectual man and it is emotion that makes the idealist But in Sir 
Phemzeshah’s case, his emotional temperament was controlled by the sagacity 
of practical statesmanship. He was idealistic enough never to lose his fe,ith in 
and hope for progress. In one of his speeches, which will be found in this 
volume, be said he was an optimist like the late Mr. Justice Ranade. From 
several of his speeches we gather that he held to the conviction that when all 
seemed going wrong in politics, it must come round right in the end if politi- 
cians persevered and lost no heart Of this his speeches on the mission of British 
rule in India afford clear proofs. Holding fast to the faith that that mission 
was to enable India to stand on her own legs, he never lost heart because of 
reactionary periods in the history of the rule, which for the moment seemed to 
betoken a departure from tliat mission. Such reactionary periods, he thought 
and said, should not disappoint us and sour our minds, because the histOty 
and the genius of England had this lesson writ large oh their face that 
r^ctionary periods and policies came only to be followed by forward 
i,„ movements and more liberal policies, provided we Indians were true to 
ourselves by proving true and loyal to the genuine and tried principles 
and prwtice of British administration. And what, according to Sir Pheroze- 
shah, (as we see him now in his speeches ) were those principles and 
that practice? Holding “ that the maintenance of Bripsh supremacy: 
was the most important condition of prepress in this country at present, 
when founded in righteousness and justice as well as in strength ” and 
“ that the maintenance of such British supremacy is one of the most 
jr essential and important things for this country as far as human eyes could. 
p dip into the future for the present,” ( see page 30 infYa ), he declared that 
the reforms I ndians asked for were “ necessary and essential for securing the 
' stability and permanency of the rule ” through the free co-operation 
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of Indians vnththat rale. And as to reactionary periods and laws, hinder- 
ing those reforms, be as strongly maintained : “ I consider these trials to be a 
source of discipline through which every nation and every country must pass 

in their onward course towards progress and liberty. Unfortunately for the 

last two years the British Parliament and the British nation have been seized 
with what I m^ht call an attack of ‘imperial influenza’ We are passing 
through a period in which sympathetic and righteous principles are, I do 
not say abjandohed, but held in suspense.” Again: “With his usual 
caution Lord Morley has remarked that the Parliamentary system in 
India was a goal to which he did not aspire. I venture to think that 
this might have been left unsaid, considering the upheaval throughout 
the whole of Asia. When Persia and China talk about representative 
Government and Parliaments, one does not care to set any particular 
seal of impotence on India. But I have always been agmnst looking 
too far ahead. I have for a long time deprecated the fashion 
of talking of ideals. In India, at any rate at present^ let our aims and 
goals be practical, looking forward to the near future, without troubling 
ourselves as to what may be the ultimate goal.” (Page 20S, 


This was said in December, 1908; within nine years of the utterance, 
‘^the ultimate goal” has become a settled fact of the more or less “ n^r 
future.” The Britiish Parliament, by its historic announcement of August 20, 
1917, has solemnly avowed the progressive realisation of full responsible 
Government within the British Empire as the final goal of India. This 
sudden change has indeed been brought about by the new angle of vision 
as die immediate cause due to the transforming spirit of the War, which has 
embodied itself in such declarations as those of Mr. Lloyd George that the 
War is at bottom a struggle for responsible or popular Government, of Mr. 
Balfour “ that there is only one form of Government whatever it may be 
>6iz.y where the ultimate control is in the hands of the people,” and 
of General Smuts, who has said that the Colonials joined England in this 
War because of the principles of freedom and democracy. But India has 
shared in the transforming spirit because she was prepared for it by, among 
otiier ^encies, long years of steady and strenuous toil on the part of such 
leaders as Sir Pherozeshah Mehta. They sowed where the present gener- 
ation is aWe tp r^p and sow on the new soil 


! , ! ; . A people’s progress is due to two classes representing its reforming 

i t f . ' its poets, meaning ite visionaries, and its police, meanii^ its Government. 

Jot the ideal foture and strive as if it can and should be 



realised in the immediate present The strength and virtue of their dream lies 
in the psychological fact that by continually harpirg upon their ideal and 
making it a catchword, familiar even to the average man, they create public 
sentiment, what psychologists call “the will to believe and power,” so 
necessary for national progress. In the words of John Stuart Mill’s 
Representative Government, to kindle a desire for such government is a 
necessary part of the i^reparation for it This service tibe visionaries 6f a 
country render to its political progress ; hence their value to their cbuhtry, 
but their weakness is that by' losing sight of all limitations and actual condi- 
tions, they are apt to indulge in reveries and excesses and so harm the caus^ 
as did the Revolutionaries in France, and the Puritans in England, and as 
the Bolsheviks are now doing in Russia. On the other hand, the police, 
meaning the Government, standing for peace, order, and stability, represent, 
the conservative force of the country and are apt to go to the other extreme 
and strive to keep things and vested interests, as they are. Between these 
ttvo forces must stand the statesman to reconcile their respective virtues 
and tone down their respective weaknesses, by seeing the vision of full 
responsible government witli a steady eye and controlling it, so that it may 
not haste and waste itself, by his firm hold on the limitations arid requirements 
of the present This power of genuine statesmanship constitutes the true 
political habit of mind, which consists, according to Lord Morley (see his 
“Recollections” Vol. I p. 888), in a fine perception of necessities, and practical 
liniitations, a due allowance for antecedent inveterate circumstances, and a con- 
sciousness of responsibility for shovring a way out of difficulties. That formed 
the tMnper of Sir Pherozeshah’s statesmanship. Bold, never whining, he 
stood midway between the visionary and the reactionary, and by his com- 
manding fi^re, eloquence, and character, contributed to the present stage iti 
the prcgressiVe development of responsible government within the British 
Empire which we now are privileged to witness as the fruition of the 
patriotic work of such leader as Sir Pheroz^hah. His speeches ar^ therefore, 
valuable and their study may with ail confidence be commended to those who 
desire to share in the growing political life of India and to make solid and 
healthy contribution to her promising future under the British Crown. 

N. G. CHANDAVARKAR. 

RoAO, CuMSALLA HILL, 

BoMBAy, 

Ootobm' d, 1918. 
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Some Unpublished & Later Speeches & Writings 

OF 

The Hon. Sir PHEROZESHAH M. MEHTA, 

M. A., LL. D., K. C. I. E., 

Bar.-at-Law. 


EAST INDIA ASSOCIATION. 

NATIVES IN THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL. 

OWtr the auspices of the London East India Associaiion Major Emns Bell read at 
London on lih Felmi&ry 1S6S^ General Sir E, Green, IC. C. B, presiding, a Paper entitled 
** Claims of ike Natives of India to a share in the Execuihe Government of their ComtiryN 
Major Di ll having\/inished. Sir Henry Ricketk moved ** fliat the Paper be not printed ” in 
the Associaiion Journal, He ihouglU that it mtiained a very severe attack upon Sir Barile 
' frere and impugned his discreiion, his penetration and Ms fairness, Mr , Chisolm Anstey 
seconded thd motion, Mr, Dent moved as an amendment that the Paper be referred to the 
managing committee of the Association to take into consideration the propriety of prtniing 
and circuiaimg UN Mr, Dadabhai Naoroji objected to personal instances being brought 
forward in a Paper in that 7ftmmer and said that they did not come prepared for any specific 
case of abuse of patronage of the Government, or of injustice. He, however, thought that if 
loas not fan on the pari of those who regarded the question from a different pomt of view, to 
Cfideavour to prevent the printing of it mid therefore supported Mr, DenVs amendment, 

Mr, Pheroze.shah Mehta did not agree with the dictum of Mu Dadabhai Naoroji 
as to the introduction of special cases in illustration of an argument. He did not 
consider it was unjust to an audience that such cases should be introduced, without 
having given previous notice of them. The writer of the Paper laid the facts before 
the meeting, not asking the meeting to come to a conclusion immediately upon those 
facts, but leaving it to the rrieeting to go into the facts for themselves: though in, 
his opinion no personal attacks ought to be made, he considered that it was necessary 
to bring forward special oases to illustrate arguments, otherwise it would be said 
vague clwges had been brought forward against the administration without founda* 
tion. The meeting ought not to confound criticism upon official conduct with personal 
attacks. Major BelPs Paper, in his opinion, did not contain a word of personal attack 
upon anybody whatever. He had only referred to certain facts recorded in the Blue 
ir Book, and had formed his judgment upon them. That Blue Book was a public book 
k open to everybody. If such reference to cases and such comments upon them were to 
be called personal attacks, there could be no criticism whatever upon official conduct 
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.7iif.amendme)ii beitig carried, Mr, Dadabhai Naoroji npened discitssion on the Paper 
just read before the Meeiirtg. 

Mr. Pherozeshah Mehta said that it being agreed on all hands that there was a 
necessity for some improvement in the constitution of the Executive Councils of India, 
representing as they did English feelings, English opinions, and English ideas, and not 
representing native ideas, the question was, what was the best way of remedying the 
existing evil? He did not approve of the proposition of Mr. Bonnerjee* that natives 
who have not passed through the Civil Service should be eligible; he thought the 
door of admission of natives into the Executive Council should be the Civil Service. 
Though the Uncovenanted Service contained men of as great ability as those in the 
Civil Service, and who would do honour to any Government dr State, yet the Civil 
Service gave a test of ability, there being no such test in the Uncovenanted Seivjce. 
He preferred-appointments from the Civil .Service to the system of patronage. 

{This Paper ultimately appeared in. the Journal of the East India Association.l 


DADABHAI NAOROJl 

AN APPRECIATION. 

One of the very jirst public events in which young Mr. Pheromhah, who had relurmd 
froin England in 1868, took an active part, was the movement set on foot to recognise in some 
tangible form the valuable public services of Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji then extending over a 
guarier of a century. When Mr. Pheroseshah was studying at the Inns in England, his 
career was shaped by Mr. Dadabhai whose ‘ ‘ sage counsel and inspiration had formed his 
character and elevated his ideals," — ideals to which Mr. Phooseshah had all aloig striven 
to adlme to steadfastly and with an miJUnchhig heart. The following letter, therefore, from 
the pen of Mr. Pheroseshah which appeared in the Bombay Gasette of 22nd, Jammy 1869, 
will be read with interest even at the present day, 

PROFESSOR DADABHAI NAOROJI. 

TO THE EDITOR 01? THE BOJIBAV GAZEirrE. 

I heartily endorse the .suggestion made in your columns tcwJay by « C. H. M. " 
and I earnestly hope that Dr. Bhau Daji f will .soon give us an opportunity of publicly 
expressing bur grateful appreciation of the many eminent services which Professor, 
Dadabhai Naoroji has rendered to the cau.se of Indian regeneration in a career now 
i extending to nearly more than a quarter of a century. It is really a matter of surpri.se 
to me that we should be so slow in offering a cordial welcome on his return, J to a man 
: who has devoted himself heart and soul at no small personal sacrifice to a life of 
labour in the cause of his countrymen of all classes and creeds. I can personally 
testify to the high esteem and regard in which Professor Dadabhai i.s held and the 

Mr, W4 C- Bonnerjee. '/ . ’ ^ ’ 

i England. " - 
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value ,set upon his assistance and advice by not a few of the leading Indian Officials 
^ “ at home Indeed if I were called upon to point out the man most deserving to be 

styled the Sir Philip Sydney of the Indian Renaissance, I would unhesitatingly single 
out Professor Dadabhai, and that after a close and intimate personal knowledge of and 
intercourse with him. In his oharaoteristio simplicity and unostentatiousness he may 
forget himself in rendering services 5 let us not forget him ifl acltnowledging them. 

Yours etc., 

* PHEROZESHAH M. MEHTA. 

> 21st January. 

'' {.At & Public Meeibtg of the citisens of Bombay held on 26th Jtdy 1869, Mr. Dadabhai 

was presented with a handsome purse of Rs. 25, 000 


INFANT MARRIAGES AMONGST PARSIS. 

The following article on ‘‘Parsi Child Marriages" was contributed some years ago— 
imioriuuately the date cannot be ascertainedr“by Mr, Pheroseshak Mehta to tJte colmnm of 
the INDIAN STATESMAN, 

Certain recent occurrences in the Parsi community have led to a good deal of 
agitation amongst them, we are told, as to whether infant marriages are valid or not 
under the Parsi Matrimonial Code — The Parsi Marriage and Divorce Act, 1865. The 
hesitating policy adopted by the Legislature in dealing with this subject has, it would 
seem, left it open to be attacked by arguments which may support either view of the 
case. When the Parsi community first broached tlie subject of special legislation for 
themselves, they were anxious to retain a practice, which, though not indigenous to the 
race but borrowed from tireir Plindoo neighbours—prevailed among them universallyi 
A supplement to the Draft Code, prepared by the Managing Committee of the Parsi 
LaW Association, accordingly contained clauses sanctioning infant marriages and 
betrothals, and providing civil and criminal penalties for the violation. The European 
members of the Law Commission, to whom this supplemental Draft Code was sufei’ 
I mitted, emphatically protested against the recognition of such, marriages, as in no way | 
sanctioned by Zorpastrian Scripture, or ancient Zoroastrian usage, and as hostile 
to the progress of the community in civilisation and morality. They declared them* 

. telves unable however to suggest any explicit legislative prohibition of such 
, inarriages, but inerely recommended that the provisions in the suppleia&tnl Draft 
. Their views were approved by the local Government as 

consonant with good policy and common sense, and were supposed to be incorporated 
in the Bill, which was brought in soon after, by the Hon. Mr. Anderson, to declM’e 
the matrimonial law of the Parsis. But it seems that while the Bill was passing 
'Hi through Committee, doubts were suggested as to the efficacy of this tacit course. 

To make it therefore more clear that the Legislature did not approve of such confraots, 

1 ' Mr. Anderson, at the last reading of the Bill, introduced a new clause, seotioa 37 of 
b the Act, running as follows;— 


1 ' 1“ 


“Notwithstandlinf anythirJg hsreihbsfore contained, no suit sliall be brought in 
i^y Court to enforce any marriage between Parsis or any contract connected with Or 
arising out of any such marriage, if, at the date of the histitution of the suit., the 
husband shall net have completed the age of fourteen years.” 



Now strangely enough, this elucidatory clause, instead of accomplishing the 
intention of its framers, has been instrumental in propagating a belief in the validity 
of infant marriages, and to such an extent that in practice, wc arc told, no . doubt is 
entertained about it, and scores of infant marriages and marriage-settlements 
are founded • upon it. This unfortunate result was achieved by embodying in 
clause 37 a provision which has nothing to do with the validity or invalidity of such * 
marriages. Instead of enacting — what we would naturally expect it to enact, after 
the clear avowal of the object for which ft was proposed— instead of enacting that 
infent marriages were condemned by the Act, or at least that they were not 
sanctioned though not expressly condemned, the clause simply provides that the 
duties and obligations arising out of the marital tie, sliall not be enforceable till the 
husband is 16 and the wife 14 years old. The clause, it will be seen, does not 
enunciate a principle, but simply postpones a remedy. A rough popular inference was 
at once drawn from this, that if the clause which was designed to condemn such 
-marriages did not do so, no other clause could. It was also not unnaturally 
concluded, that all that the Legislature meant, by its talk about the invalidity of J: 
infant marriages, went only to the extent of not recognizing them till the pities > 
thereto had arrived at a certain age. 

This view of the case is further supposed to be strengthened by Sec. 3 of the 
Act, which it is contended, lays down only three grounds of invalidity, none of which 
includes infancy. A careful perusal of the Act compels us ho\yever, to. arrive at the 
opinion that it does not render infant marriages valid, but that such marriages are 
absolutely null and void under it. False security on a subject of so much importance 
is fraught with such grave consequences, that it is very necessary we should state 
the grounds and reasons of our belief, so tiiat if untenable and fallacious they may bo 
refuted, or if well founded their public acknowlcdgmEnt may prevent further mischief, v 
It is perfectly true that Sec. 37 is inoperative for the purpose for which it was | 
framed. It certainly does not condemn infant marriages ; it simply postpones and f 
defines the time when they can be enforced. It is ato true that Sec. 3 provides only t 
three grounds of invalidity, and that infancy is not oiieofthem; bilt when it is . ( 
contended that these are the only grounds of invalidily under; thb Act, that is goirig f 
beyond what the language of the section warrants,. ' ; - .. f 


PARSI— MOHAMMEDAN RIOTS, 1874. j 

. . ...A; MR. PHEROZESHAHS EXPERIENCE, . j 

• AbouithevHdbt lS73t Mr. R. H. Jtdbhoy, a Parsi mcciiiaiar, published a Gupati 
book some Mlowirs oi Mem to discover an insulting allusion to their ' 

Prophet, The Police being informed of the publication of the allied libel, the booh lees 
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I znmiediaiely suppressed and ihe~aiithor‘ thereoi expressed Ms regret and apologised for any 
affetice he might have inadvertently committed. Bui this did ziot satisfy the Mohammedans 
and they rose in open revolt against the Parsis on the 13th Tcbrziary 1S74-. They entered 
’/.oroastrian places of worship, tore up prayer-books, extingzdshed sacred fres and the holy 
buildings were stibjeckd to various other indignities. Parsi families were also molested and 
tree fights took place between the members of the two Communities many lives being lost 
thereby. The Police did not appear cm the scene though warned beforehand of the impending 
trouble and refrained, lata- on, from calling the military when they saw that they were 
unable to cope with the rioters, Mr. Pheroseshah, who drove out to the scene of the riots 
^ tvith a couple of friendsfi whilst natrating his experience of the disturbance in the following 
letter, severely takes the Government and the Police to task for their weakness and vacillation 
in guellmg the excited mob. 

The letter runs as follows 
To, 

THE EDITOR, — ^THE BOMBAY GAZETTE, 

Sir, 

The Par.see Communit}’' owes you the grateful appreciation due to a generous foe 
for the bold and outspoken language in which you have not hesitated to characterize 
the utter incapacity and culpable negligence betrayed by the police with regard to 
yesterday’.s riots. But if explanation is requi.site from the head of the police for weakly 
giving in to the prepo,sterous demand of the cunning Mouivie, for the .suppression of a 
book in which not one out of a thou.sand of the rioters could have possibly come across 
those random remarks about their precious Prophet, which have been tried to be made 
so much of, unle.ss designing persons chose to exert themselves for that purpose ; if 
explanation i.s mKjutsite for the .shameful inaction into which he allowed himself to be 
deceived by hollow asssurances ; if explanation is needed for the want of readiness, 
exhibited by the police, in not coming up on the scene of the riots hours after the most 
transparent indications of what was going to happen, and even after the riots had 
actually commenced— shall we still await explanation before denouncing in merited 
terms their disgraceful failure of to-day in dealing with 'the dastardly ruffians, whose 
ff courage is only in numbers, and then only attacking old men, women, and children 
taken unawares and found scattered only here and there amongst the most densely 
, crowded Mussulman quarters ? On returning last night from Surat, I was loathe to 
, believe the accounts that were brought me of the riots, and debited a good d^l to 
' the score of ' frightened exaggeration. At any rate I gave full oiedenbe to the 
. a.ssurances contained in the reports of your contemporaries that the police were now on 
the alert and had been successful in restoring tranquility. Desirous of ascertaining, 
however, with my own eyeis, tlie true .state of matter-s, and finding all sorts of rumours 
i rife in the town about fresh disturbances, I drove out in a b'lggy with a couple of 
I rf friends,* about half-past four in the afternoon. Passing through Khetwady, we found 
j V considerable agitation among the Pansee-s there, and, on enqxiiring, learnt that from five 

*Mr. J.N. Tata, the great pioneer of Indian industries and Mr, C»M. Cnrsetjee who afterwards beca^ne 
I / . a Judge of the Small Causes Court, Bombay, . , . , 





to six hundred rioters had rushed in there five or six tin^s, with the ^dew of sacking a 
fire-temple ( agiary ) there, and that, though they had been repulsed till then, fresh 
attacks were expected. Somewhat incredulous, we drove on towards Null Bazaar, where 
our doubts were but too quickly dissipated. We liad not advanced about twenty 
yards, before our bu^gv was surrounded by the rioters hooting and yelling at us, as if 
the very sight of a Parsee was a sort of red flag to them, and we were assailed with a 
perfect storm of missiles, amongst which stones and broken bricks were the most cons- 
picuous. Trying to push on as if unniindful of this somewhat warm reception, we had 
not proceeded a few yards more, before the greeting became so hot that we were oom- 
peiled to bring out a gun and two revolvers which we had taken care to provide ourselves 
with ^fore starting. The eflcect was electric •, like the veriest dastards that they really 
were, the very sight of the fire-arms sent them flying in all directions, clearly proving to 
us that only a bold front and a firm hand w'ere required to quell this beggarly rabble 
and scum of the Mohammedan population. But, as we could not always stay there pre- 
senting arms we moved on, and at us the fellows were again, sometimes varying the 
hooting with hisses and substituting softer rubbish for bricks and bats. A scemar and 
a few policemen tlien rushed up to the spot, to whom one of my friends with considerable 
daring got down to point out some of the rioters, but with no better success than 
eliciting almost ludicrous expressions of helplessness. At length a European 
Constable rode up and plainly declared to us that the police were utterly unable to 
protect us. As it was impossible to return the same way, we had to push on for 
Bhendy Bazaar, which was like falling from the pot into the frying-pan. The whole 
place literally swarmed with these riotous beggars, and as we passed the Musjid 
there at a slow pace — for we were unable to move faster— the scoundrels were 
perfectly fiirious at us. I wonder wliat the Governor* thought of it all, as he liad 
passed along the same road only hal&an-hour before us. I daresay that as none but 
Parsees are molested. His Excellency had some suspicion in his mind whether it was 
not some popular demonstration in his favour, and whether the whole Mussulman 
population had not turned out to prove to him how the British Government was 
respected and feared. But in right earnest, Sir, it is a disgrace to the Police and the 
Government, that with the resources at their command, they should have allowed the 
very seat of Government, the metropolitan town of the Presidency, to be made the 
scene of such lawless turbulence day after day. Instcjid of shilly-shallying as they are 
doing, why is not the military ordered out to patrol and clear the streets of the rabble 
without delay or hesitation ? The head f of the Police has shown himself utterly 
incapable of coping with the emergency in spite of liis so much vaunted personal 
daring and noble horsemanship .which may make a good soldier, but certainly not a 
coiinniander. , The weakness and vacillation of Mr. Souter are, it must be said, solely 
responsible for . the continuation of toe riots, for we do not hesitate utterly to 
disbelieve! toe scandal that his inactivity is owing to his thirst for vengeance on the 
Par^ Community for their triumph over him in the Towers of Silence case, and that he 


♦ Sir Philip Wod^housev 
■f; Shr':{the» Mr.) Ftank Souter, 
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^ had therefore played into the hands of some of his designing Mussulman friends^fbr 

^ he would be halting (sic.) then his \'engeance with a vengeance — destroying at the 

same time his own honour and reputation. The Government must take the matter 
into their own hands and employ the military actively to quell this turbulent rout For 
mind, Sir, show signs of fear and weakness to these fanatical canaille, it is our turn 
to-day and will be yours to-morrow. But show firmness and deal with them with the 
strong hand, they will shrink back cowering. I have seen the military called out on 
occasions, far less grave than this. You must remember, Sir, during the late Refcam 
debates, how the “Home” Government thought itself justified in putting down the 
Hyde Park Riots with the assistance of the Hussars and other troops. Let our 
Government also take such decided action, otherwise the town w'ill continue in a state 
of alarm all through the Mohutrum, I trust. Sir, also, that Government will have 
firmness enough to prohibit all taboot processions this year, otherwise , more serious 
consequences than have hitherto happened may fairly be dreaded. The Par.^es have 
been yet quiet and unresisting, but now excitement is gathering to a head amongst 
them, and it may be discovered too late that the old spark is not quite extinct among 
them, flashing resentment back for wi-ong, and daring the issue in defence of their 
hearths and homes. 

Bombay, 14th Feb. P. M. M. 


PARSI-MOHAMMEDAN RIOTS, 1874. 

PROTEST MEETING. 

Dtiving the Pard-Mohamviedan Riots of 187 4-, the Parsiswere subjected to ill-treatment 
both by the Governnuni and the Police. Sir Philip Wodehouse, the Governor of Bombay 
delayed in eallhtg the Military in time and said to a Deputation which waited on Mm— 

You Parsis ought to learn the lesson of defending yourselves ' and not depend wholly 01 
Government” and the Police Commissioner, Mr. Frank Souter, addressing a Parsi crenoA, 
spoke as foil oit's.-~‘ Damn you Parsis, you have jrrovoked the row. 1 would like to see all . , . 
Parsis killed. I will remove the Police force and will not help you.” A Public Meeting of 
the Parsis was held on 12th April 1874 to approve of the Petitimi, then ready , to be serii to . 
the Marquis of Salisburi', the Secretary of State for India, protesting against the conduct 
of the Police and the Government. In seconding the Resolution, preposed by Mr^ Byramjee \ 

, ' :v J.eejeehiioy., ihat the Petition be adopted, Mr. Pheroseshah spoke as Mimes. 

Gentlemen, — I support the Resolution right heartily. Any other gentleman more . 
experienced and abler than myself would have, in my opinion, done justice to the 
subject, but since the task has been entrusted to me, I promise to do my best.. The . 
advantages which the Parsis enjoy under the benign, British Government could not 
jjgr possibly have been greater even under their own Government. (Cheers.) All the 
varied subjects of Her Gracious Majesty , the Queen know very 'well that they live in 
perfect peace and safety under her Dominion 5 and the native of this country has been 
taught to believe that the peculiar beauty of the British Constitu^on iS tbattte 
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humblest subject is allowed to lay his grievances right at the foot of the Throne if he 
doss it in a proper and constitutional manner. Had it not been for this splendid 
Constitution of the Stats, this Meeting could not have succeeded in laying its 
complaints before the proper quarters. The Parsis are therefore quite justified in the 
step they have taken in preparing this Memorial in order to ssek redress for the suffering 
to which they have been subjected. It would not look well to complain frequently 
of slight grievances but the proceedings of this Meeting will show that, if necessary, 
we can carry our complaint, not only as far as England, but, as we all know, right 
before the feet of our beloved Queen. The representation should be grave but firm, 
effective but polite. We have not met to-day only to complain about the Mussulman 
raids, not only to complain of ill-treatment from a set of fellow-subjects, but to complain 
of the injustice done to us by the Police and by the Government even after injuring 
us in the extreme. It was not only that Parsi houses had been devastated and Pars! 
Fire Temples defiled ; not only were we afforded by the Government no consolation 
whatever for the unheard-of wrongs tliat had been inflicted on us, but when a voice 
was raised all over India regarding the incapacity of the Government and the Police to 
afford the Parsis protection to repress disorder, the Government accused the Parsis 
without the least reason. In trying to raise a defence for themselves, they levelled 
unjust accusations against us, — accusations which were wholly unfounded and 
inapplicable. Finding themselves in the wrong, the Government of Bombay, as 1 have 
just said, tried to throw the whole blame on the Parsis whose bounden duty now is to 
free themselves and the noble name of their ancestors from the stigma \vhich the 
authorities have tried to cast on them. The necessity is also imposed upon us by the 
declaration made by His Excellency the Governor to the following effect in his speech 
to the Parsi Deputation—" You Parsis are few in number and if you do not make peace 
with the Mohammedans, take care, as you are few, you may be slaughtered some day 
by the Mohammedans.” (Cries of ‘ Shame, Shame ’). Sentiments like these, coming 
from the representa tive of Her Majesty the Queen, caused astonishment and regret 
wherever they were heard. I have no doubt that Her Majesty herself would, on hearing 
them, say — Although the Parsis are feio, they are our most loyal subjects and they 
would be protected bv alt means. (Applause.) Not only this, Gentlemen, but the 
Government of Bombay have written something in their despatch to England which 
requires explanation or even contradiction. The Parsi Community, though small in 
number, has a great name and it will not do to loss that great naine, though according 
to Mr. Souter, the Parsi race was to be extinct if reconciliation did not take place with 
the Mussulmans. (Loud cries of " Shame”). I Iiave no doubt, Gentlemen, that the 
, redress which we ask for would be afforded us — ^for the English Government and Her 
Majesty herself know that the Parsis are a most loyal and a law-abiding people. I am 
quits sure. Gentlemen, that justice will be done to us if justice we deserve. (Loud and 
oemtinued applause.) 

, , . The RmluiionMas carried unanimously . 


Mr. J. M. MACLEAN* AND THE BOMBAY CORPORATION. 

Al the Meeling of ihe Bombay Mnnidpal Corporation held on 12th September J 874 Mr- 
Raghmath jV. Khoie proposed and Mr. Nanahhoy B. Jeejetbhey seconded that Mr, Muncherjee 
N. Banajee be elected a member of the Town Council in the place of Mr. Aarayan Vasude7<, 
deceased. The Hon. Rao Sahel V. N. Mandlik prr posed, being seconded by the Hon. Mr. 
Rogay, the election of Mr. Kahandas Mancharam. After some discussion Mr. Pheromhah 
spoke as follows. 

As the Chairman has decidci] that the Rao Saheb’s Proposition is now before 
the meeting as a substantive Projxjsition to which any amendment can be moved, I 
now beg to lay before you for election to the Town Council in the place of the late 
Mr. Narayan Vasudev, the name of a gentleman who, I feel confident, will be admitted 
on all hands to be more than qualified to fill the post with credit to himself and 
honour to the Corporation, I propose the name of our well-known member Mr. Maclean. 
( Cheers ) I am sure that every one present will concur with me when I say-that Mr. 
Maclean has been eminently distinguished for the able, active and most intelligent 
part he has taken in the municipal administration of this towm. A great many of the 
members will remember that he was not only partially but considerably instnimental, 
by his incessantly active exertions, in bringing about the late reform of our 
municipal policy and indeed in bringing about the establishment of this very* 
Corporation and the present Town Council. ( Applause ) I go with Mr. Oliphant in 
thinking that it is desirable that something should be said about the eligibility of 
members proposed, though I would not go the length of requiring a complete list of 
all their merits and qualifications. In the case of the gentleman ! have proposed, I 
do hot think, however, that it is necessary for me to take up the time of the' meeting 
by going through any such enumeration whatever. His merits and abilities are so 
thoroughly well-known and appreciated that it is now enough for me to propose that 
Mr. Maclean be elected to fill up the vacancy in the Town Council caused by the 
death of the late Mr. Narayan Vasudev. 

3fr, Pherosesha's proposition loas carried by 27 votes agaitisi S. 

ii'* iK" 

At the Meeting of the Bombay Corporation held on 3rd May 1906 the Hon^ Sir 
PheroBeshLh moved a Vote of Condolence to the family of Mr. J, Maclemt who had 
recently passed away in England, He said : — 

Mr. Presidient,— It is with a feeliitg of deep regret that I mqve this Propositioil to 
express our great sorrow at the death of an eminetit citizen who was so conspicuously;, 
associated with the ^hmicipality of Bombay. The late Mn Macleanj in the early 
sixties took a very active ,part> along with the most highly pubHc-.spirited men of the 
time— both European and native, in laying the foundation of the present Municipal 

* The^ ifcorof the Bombay Gazette (IS 59 -79). He r.’ipresea’ed Oldham (} 885-92^ and Car- 
diff ('18^5-1900) in the House of Commons and as a Member, of Parliament took an active interest in 
the affairs of India. 



Government of this city. Mr. Maclean was a member of the old Bench of Justices in 
whom were vested the powers of the Municipal administration. He took a very active 
and able part in the imitation that laid the foundation of the present system of the 
Municipal Government under the /ct of ,1872. He worked in a spirit of great 
cordiality and candour for the welfare of the city, and in the reform movement which 
arose during the regime of the late Mr. Arthur Crawford he took a very leading part. 
He held distinct political views which were not favourable to the natives, but that 
.did not preclude him from taking a part in measures designed for the w'elfare and 
development of the city. Let me give you one instance of the cordiality that 
prevailed at the time. There were two candidates for a seat in the Town Council 
rendered vacant by the sad death of the late Mr. Narayan Vasudev. The merits of 
both the candidates could not be denied as both were useful and popular members. 
They were no other than the late Mr. M. N. Banajee and Viswanath Mandlik.* It was 
difficult for us to make up our mind for which of our friends we should vote. A way 
out of the difficulty was found by proposing Mr. Maclean for the seat and the 
proposal was found acceptable to all. On another occasion Mr. Maclean was defeated 
by only one vote when Mr. Macdonald of James Forbes and Company, took exception 
to it on the ground that his vote was not counted. The votes were therefore recounted 
and tlie circumstances were found as Mr. Macdonald had related and Mr. Maclean 
was declared successful. 


Mr. President, we all know that though opposed to us politically, Mr. Maclean w'as 
a very straightforward and strenuous -worker in the interests of this city. He was a 
man of great integrity and independence, always acting in the cause of civic interests, 
so that it is now difficult for us to forget his manifold and varied services. He was 
aneminent journalist and wielded his pen to further the advancement of this city by 
his powerful advocacy of reformatory measures through the medium of his paper. In 
those days very able men were at the head of two great papers of Bombay all of whom 
took an active interest in Municipal matters, — Curwen, Geary, Knight, Martin Wood 
and others. Fortunately they were in a position to make responsible criticisms. 
When Mr. Maclean took one side, Mr. Geary and Mr. Curwen espoused the other, 
and -we must admit that the result of the fighting was that the public spirit was 
maintained to a very high pitch. I do not mean to say that there are not such men 
at the present time but 1 wish there were more such men. Mr. Maclean was a 
stalwart and we need many such stalwarts to conduct the Municipal government of 
this city. I for one will never forget the valuable services which he had rendered us 
in the seventies. He was for fifteen years a member of the Corporation and that of 
the Town, Council for four years having been a Chairman of the latter body for eleven 
months. He was not our first President as is the general idea. That honour belonged 
to Mr. Forbes -who also, took a prominent part in the Reform moment and was in fact 
the leader of that movement. It is now our duty tp recognise the great services of 

* The contest was betwe^tt Mr. Banajee and Mr. Kahandas Mancbaram and hot Mr. Mafldlik as 
rtatWl ty Sb Phiroaeshah. 


Mr. Maolean rfendered ungrudgingly to this city. After retiring from Bombay Mr. 
Maclean took a very active part in English politics and it was a matter of great 
satisfections for us to see that his knowledge and his experience of affairs acquired 
in this city, made him take a large-hearted, liberal and sympathetic view in matters 
relating to politics. The same spirit which animated him in the civic affairs of 
Bombay and the same liberality and breadth of views which were conspicuous in 
questions relating to the welfare of the city, were latterly applied by him in England 
to higher questions of Indian politics which in days gone by he was inclined to oppose, 
The death of such a liberal-minded Englishman who passed the best of his life in this 
City for the progress and advancement of which his labours were directed, is a loss 
which we all sorely deplore and which cannot be easily forgotten by the grateful 
citizens of Bombay. 

Tlie ProposHim was carried umnimously. 


BOMBAY MUNICIPAL CORPORATION. 

NATIVE GENTLEMEN AS CHAIRMEN. 

At- ihe Meeting oi the Bombay Municipal Corporation Md on 4ih September 1875, 
Col, H, F. Hancock proposed Mr. Dossabhoy Framjee as the Chairman of the Corporation. 
In doing so he said that looking to ihe. approaching visit of H. R, H. ihe Prince of Wales 
and to the then peaceable state of party politics, it would be a peculiarly opportune occasion 
on which to propose a native gentleman on the Chair. Mr. Arhuthmt seconded the Proposition, 
Mr. P M. Maclean, while admitting ihe merits of Mr. Dossabhoy, protested against his 
election on the ground that ihe time had not yet come when any gentleman could preside with 
advantage over such an assembly as that Ctn'poraiion. A mtive, he. argued, coidd not 
separate himself, as a European would do, from ihe parties into which the native members 
of the Corpetraiion were broken up and therefore could not p^form the duties of chairman 
with the vigour and impdriiality that would be displayed by a European, Mr, Pherozeshah 
Mehta thereupon spoke as follorvs. 

In the same impersonal spirit in which Mr. Maclean has deemed it proper to enter 
his protest against the appointment of a native gentleman to. the Cliairmanship of this 
Corporation, as a matter of principle, I may be allowed, Sir, also to enter a protest 
: against the protest on the very same ground. I do trust. Sir, that in this Corporation 
we sha,ll firmly lay hold of and never depart from the policy of looking straight at what 
is just * and proper and best for the interests of that body, discarding all distinctions 
of caste, of colour and of creed. And in doing so we shall be only following, in our 
small sphere, the principle of the whole imperial policy of the British Government of 
India, so wisely as well as so nobly stuolc fast to by the most ^enlightened and far- 
sighted Anglo-Indian statesmen, in spite of resistence and temptation to the contraiy. 
European gentlemen, Sir, from the fact of the position they occupy in this country, 
•will always generally enjoy a leading status in the administration of Indian , afifeirs, 
local as well as imperialj and native gentlemen will always be happy to yidd to 
that i«ioedenoe to which they may be entitled by their rank, their iaidlig^ce, Wiefr 




education and their civilisation. (Applause), And they have shown this disposition in 
the matter of the Chairmanship of this very Corporation. (“Hear, hear.”) The leading 
community had precedence as was but just and proper ; the Chairmanship of the first 
Corporation was yielded with unanimity and alacrity to an English gentleman. And 
I tliink, Sir, it is a graceful act on the part of the English gentlemen of this body, 
gracefully performed at the hands of the distinguished gentlemen bringing forward 
this Proposition, to nominate a nativ'e gentleman to the Chairmanship on this the . first 
occasion of the kind. Under these circumstances, it cannot be said for a single 
moment that the appointment of a native Chairman reduces the European Community 
, to a subordinate position — no such significance can possibly be attached to it. 
(“Hear, hear.”) We are bound, as members of this Corporation, to see only to merit 
and qualifications in making our appointments, and when we find them combined in 
European gentlemen, we are but only too ready and anxious to recognise them, and 
I doubt not but that when such are found centered in a native gentleman, Englishmen 
will never fall behind in recognising them freely, generously and ungrudgingly, 
(Cheers). 

TAe PropozHion hr the election of Mr. Dossabhoy was uliimaiely carried by a large, 
majority. 


THE LEADERSHIP OF THE PARSI COMMUNITY. 

On the denih of Sir Jametjee Jejeebhoy, 2nd Baronet, it was proposed by some oi the 
Parsis to elect Ms successor as the Leader of the Parsi Community. A Meeting was held on 
29th July 1877 whereat Mr. J, C, Jehangir moved on behalf of Sir Catoasjee Jehangir that 
Sir Jamsefjee 3rd Baronet should act and transact business in concert with the Trustees of the . 
Parsi Punchayet as also the heads and Uaders of his conumuiity and enjoy the position- of a 
President in affairs relating to- the Parsi Community. Mr. Pherorxshah then spoke as follows. 

Gentlemen, — I propose tliat a copy of this Resolution ju»t read before and adopted 
by the Meeting be sent to Sir Jamsstjee 3rd Baronet with a suitable letter from the 
Chairman. I have in support of this Proposition to say only one word which is that 
the present Baronet may add to the glory and prestige of his family which have been 
handed down to him unsullied by his distinguished predecessors. May he live long 
and enjoy the blessings of prosperity and may his career be as dignified and glorious 
as those of his late father and his eminent grand-father the first Baronet ! 


ENGLISH MAIL CONTRACT PUBLIC MEETING. 

A Public Meeting was held at Town Hall, Bombay, on 1st March 1878 to memorialise 
the Post-Masfer General with respect to the renewal of the English Mail Contract which wa.<t 
if expire within a couple of years, A Memorial was adopted urging ike Gtmemment to 
provide in the Contract for a sixteen days' service between Etrgland and India. TheHm. 

, (Kb. Wed ter Long occupied ike Chair. Mr. Kiitredge and Mr. Donald Graham very clearly 
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proved that ike speed necessary to accomplish the distance between Bombay and Brindisi in 
ike time necessary to secure the great advantage aimed at, sms by no means excessive or 
unusual. Nearly SO years ago the P.&O. ran very inierior boats at 9 nautical miles an 
hour and their present rate was only 9^ 7Hilcs an horn — actually less than it had beeti before 
the present contract was entered into. There wets great room lor improvement upon the state 
of things then existing. Mr, Nanabhoy B. Jeejeebhoy proposed that a copy of the. Memorial 
be sent to the Government of hulia asking them to move the Secretetry of State for India, into 
the matter. Mr. Pherozeshah'Mehia in supporting the Proposition spoke as follows. 

Gentlemen, — I have been asked to say a few words in support of the Resolution 
just proposed by my friend Mr. Nanabhoy and a few words they must be, particularly 
after the business-like speech of Mr. Kittredge, full of his usual argumentative ability 
and bristling with facts and figures which, I apprehend, the advocates of the P. & 0. 
Company’s rate of speed will find rather a hard nut to crack. (“Hear, hear.”) But we can 
also take a plain common-sense view of the matter. It is urged by the advocates of 
the present rate that is enjoyed under the existing mail-contract that it secures the 
highest speed that can be practically calculated upon with safety and certainty. The 
question they raise is of a somewhat technical character but it can be decided in a 
satisfactory manner without resorting to technical argument. Test it by that most 
practical and conclusive of all tests-- a free, fair and open competition— and we afe 
willing to abide by the result. (“Hear, hear.”) If it is possible to secure a higher rate 
of speed, let the P. & O. Company advance Avith the times or make way for those who 
can. If it is not possible, no competitors would be forthcoming to oust it from the 
proud position which it now occupies. 


\ Gentlemen, this is all that we really ask and let us trust tluit both the Viceroy . 
and the Sarretary of State for India will zealously do their best for the country and the 
interests entrusted to their charge. (Applause). 



PARS! PUBLIC MEETING lie-. ADMINISTRATOR-GENERAL’S 

ACT II OF 1874. 


1 

] 


, . A Public Meeting of the Parsis was held in Bombay on U/h January 1879, Sir 

Jamsetjee Jtyeebhoy presidins^, to consider the operation of the Administrator^Genered's Act II 
of 1871 as relating to the Parsis residhig in the mofussil. Mr. Byramjee Je^eeblioy 
propped .•—Thai this Meeting is strongly of opinion, for the reasons contaitfed in the Peiiiion 
■ from Surat and other parts of the mofussil, that with regard to the Administrator-General's 
Act II of i$7f, Parsis ought to be exempted in the same manner aiid only as far as HiTuius, 
MoMminedansmid Biidhisis are exempted from Us operation attdit emlsiders that it could baf-:''; 
. sufficient for the purpose of ejecting such exemption to insert the word “Parsees" between the 
words "Mohammedans" and"or Budhists" in Sections 16, 17, 18,36 and 64- of the Act. 

Mr. Pherozeshah Mehta in seconding the Resolution spoke as follows. 

Gentlemen, 

It is for you to consider how Section 64 of the Act qperates. As soon as a Parsi 
residing in any village or town in a. district dies, the Disteict Court is required inap^a- 
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tively witliout any option, to send an officer of its own for the purpose of taking 
ciiarge of the property of the deceased person. The provision of the Act requires that 
it should he done without any delay after the death of such ]5erson. As soon as a man 
dies, a i^rfect stranger steps into the house which is then full of lamentation and 
commences to hold inquiries into the belongings of tlie deceased. It is impossible in 
practical life to conceive am” thing more impiessivc or more repugnant to the feelings 
of those who are in any way connected with the deceased. 

Gentlemen, it is not only that the District Court empowers its official to take 
charge of the property of the deceased, but it goes a step further and compels the 
parties concerned to obtain a probate within 30 days from the time of his death. It is 
impossible, within such a short time allowed by the legislature, to find out the whole 
property of the deceased. The Administrator-General’s Act was not passed to protect 
the properties of the natives of India, but it v?as meant for Europeans, whether in 
Bombay or elsewhere, who had generally no relations, to look after their property after 
their demise in this country. 

Khan Bahadur M. C. Marzhan asked if ike Parsh residing up-country, as in the North- 
West Provinces, were or were not exempted from the operation of the Act or whether the Reso- 
tufion, pul before the Meeting, zoas also applicable to them, 

Mr, Pheroseshah in reply said ; — 

The Act is not intended to protect the properties of persons who might go to 
reside in another part of the country. The difficult)’’ in such cases is met by the 
relatives of the deceased setting the court in motion to protect his property which is in 
the generality of cases in the place where he resides. The provisions of the Indian 
Succession Act could meet the requirements of such cases. 

C-*J[ Bill was subsequenlly passed in the Imperial Council and /he necessary addiiions and 
alterations were effected?\ 


CONTROVERSY BETWEEN THE BOMBAY CORPORATION AND THE 
GOVERNMENT OF BOMBAY REGARDING LATTER’S ARBI- 
TRARINESS IN APPROPRIATING POLICE GRANTS, 

DUE TO THE CORPORATION TO THE 
EXPENSES OF WORKING THE 
C. D. ACT 1880-83. 

In June lS80 the Government ol Botftbay again decided upon introducing the C. D. 
Act, {.Contagious Diseases Act, No, XIV of 1S68’\ into the city of Bombay and anapplica- 
iion '.wss made by them to the Corporation to contribute a sum equal to one-half of the 
expenses of working the Act, This the Corporation declined but resolved that when the 
finarues of the Municipality admitted of it, the Corporation would be prepared to contribute 
.Rs, 15,000— per atmm for the mitigation of diseases in general.. 
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Notwithstanding the above Resolution a second Communication dated 16th October 
1880 was made to the Corporation by Government asking ior a contribution oi Rs. ISfiOO 
to defray a portion of the expenses oi working the C, D, Act, on the asstmption that the 
Corporation were prepared to sanction that sum and suggesting that accounts can be most 
simply adjusted by diminishing the Police contribution of Rs, 15, 000 Thus the 
Gownmeni of Bombay compulsorily diverted a sum of Rs, 15,000 due by them to the 
Corporation for fhe mamtenance of the Police, and employed it as a Contribution towards 
the working of the C D* Act, 

The Corporation addressed the Government oi India against' the conduct of the Bombay 
Government in this matter hut the Governor-General in Council intimated that he was not 
prepared to interfere in the proceedings of the Government of Bombay, 

Thereafter the Corporation ''at its Meeting held on ZOih April 1881 appointed a 
Committee consisting of 4 gentlemen inchiding Mr. Pheroseshak to draw up a M mortal 
jo tUi Secretary of State ior India protesting against the arbitrariness oi the Bombay 
Government, 

[Thmgh the Committee consisted oi 4 members, it was Mr, Pheroseshah alofie who 
had drawn up the Memorial and at the Corporation Meeting held on 8th Jtcne 1881 a 
special Vote of Thanks was passed “ to Mr, Pherozeshah M, Mehta and the other members 
oi ihe Committee for the care and ability with which they had prepared such a Memorial,'^} 

Aiter giving a short resume oi the C, D. Act, in Bombay and recotmiing ihe iacts 
about Which the Corporation and ihe Government had Mien out, the Memorial coniimies 

That your Memorialists may be permitted to point out that the deduction of 
ks. 15,000 from the Police grant, the amount of which was settled after a long 
cOntfoversy between the Government and the Corporation, and after they had memo- 
rialised the Government of India on the subject, is substantially tantamount to drawing 
that sum from the Municipal funds. That Government had monies owing to the 
Corporation in their hands was a mere accident, which simply gave them a certain 
fapility for the manipulation to which they resorted, and does not affect the true 
character of the appropriation. The action of Government in this matter must theire-^ 
fore be judged in the same way as if they had levied a compulsory contribution with 
their own hands from the Municipal treasury. 

That your Memorialists venture to submit, in the first place, that this appro- 
priation of Rs. 15,000 by Government is illegal and in violation of the rights vested 
in the Corporation in respect of the custody and disposal of all Municipal funds. The 
Act of 1872 provides certain sections under which the Government are empowered to 
direct the disposal of certain portions of the Municipal funds on certain contingencies 
described therein. It is not even pretended that those sections have any application to 
the present case. , Beyond those sections, the Act vests the entire custody and control 
of all Municipal funds in- the Corporation. That body having declined to contribute 
towards the expenses of working the C* D. Act, your Memorialists respectfully but 
firmly urge that the action of Government in taking Rs. 15,000 from . the Municipal 
funds founts to a wrongful conversion and illegal invasion of the rights vested in 
ydur Meiftorialists as trustees of the Municipal funds. 
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That your Memorialists beg to urge, in the second place, that, whether illegal 
or not, the step taken by Government in this mEttcr is opposed to all considerations of 
true rnunicipal policy, and strikes a fatal blow at the integrity and independence of 
their municipal constitution. Your Memorialists need hardly remind your Lordship 
in Council that this Municipal Corporation was constituted in pursuance of a policy 
that aimed at introducing free municipal institutions and fostering habits of self-govern- 
ment among the people of this country. To secure the integrity of the principle on 
which alone such a body can be honestly constituted, vrs,, the power of self-govern- 
ment, in the midst of precautionary measures due to a tentative experiment, the framers 
of the Act of Incorporation wisely endeavoured to put mihin Usp.lf the checks which 
were considered requisite to guard against the abuse of the free power. With this 
object they allowed the ratepayers of the city to elect only thirty-two out of sixty-four 
members composing it, leaving the election of sixteen in the hands of government, and 
the remaining sixteen in the hands of the Bench of Justices, itself a body nominated 
by Government. Thus constituted, this Municipal Corporation has now performed 
the ci\'ic functions entrusted to it for eight years, and your Memorialists can safely 
leave it to your Lordship in Council to say what measure of success has attended their 
free efforts to govern their own municipal affairs. Your Memorialists do not think 
that they can be accused of indulging in self-praise if in tlieir corporate capacity they 
point out that even the most unsympathetic critics have admitted that the success of 
the experiment has more than fulfilled the most sanguine expectations of its promoters. 
Such a general success is, however, perfectly' compatible with occasional blunders and 
miscarriages and j'our Memorialists submit that even if, for the purposes of this 
argument, it be g-anted that the Corporation were in error in the present case in 
declining to contribute as Government desired, that circumstance will not afford any 
justification for the compulsion to which Government has thought fit to resort. Habits 
of self-government cannot be acquired or us-efrilly exercised without freedom of action 
and it is the experience born of groping through darkness and error, and not compul- 
, sory correction, tlia.t teaches and enlightens, 'fhe arbitrary step taken by Government 
is thus entirely opposed to the essential principle on which this Corporation is consti- 
tuted. It is a step which is calculated to destroy the sense of trust and responsibility', 
on which the successful woi'king of .such a body so considerably dependis. The zeal 
and interest which rat3payor.s and their repre.sentatives alike have hitherto evinced 
cannot fail to be affected when they find that their free municipal institutions are self- 
governing only in name, and that all the diligence and intelligence at their command 
will not save tlicir deci.slons from being set at nought whenever they conflict with the 
wishes; of the Executive Government. ,Your MemoriaiLsts re.spectfully beg your 
Lcffdship in Council not to permit a precedent to be establi.shed so destructive of the 
^ free municipal ■ institutions which they Iiave hitherto guarfed and fo-stered with 
jealous pride, arid fraught with such dangerous ooa.sequences to the , succe.ss of 
one of the most valuable experiments whbh the wise and enlightened policy of British 
rule to India has inaugurated for its good government. ... 

For the reasons above stated, your Memorialists pray that your Lordship in 
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Council will Ije pleased to disallow tlie application of Rs. 15,000 by Government in 
manner above steted, and to direct them to refund tlie said amount to the Municipality 
of Bombay. 

A>ul your Memorialisis, tu in duty hound, will ever pray. 



Given under the Common Seal ) 
of the Municipal Corporation (. 
of Bombay the Eighth day of ( 
June 1881. / 

The Seal of the smd Corpora- 
tion, affixed in the presence of 

Three Members of the Town 
Council of Bombay, 


{Chairman of the Municipal 
Corporation of Bombay, 

Clerk, Municipal Corporation, 
and Secretary, Town Council, Bombay, 


BOMBAY MUNICIPAL CORPORATION. 


Mr. PHEROZESHAH’S CHAIRMANSHIP, 1884-1885. 

At the Meeting of the Bombay Municipal Corporation held on 7 th April 1884, the Mon; Jiao 
Saheh V, N. Mandlik proposed that Mr, P her oseshah Mehta he elected Chairman of that body for 
1884-8S, The Proposition was seconded by Sir Frank Souter and supported hy Mr, Dossahhoy 
Framjee and Mr. R. iV. Khoie, the retiring Chairman, and carried unanimously, 
Mr. Pheromhah after taking his seat amidst the applause of the iimnhers, said : 


Gentlemen,— I thank you for the great and distiriguished honour you have done 
me by appointing me your Chairman for the ensuing year. I have always been one of • 
those who have been firmly pursuaded that a citizen of this no mean city could not 
more usefully or more honourably employ such opportunities as he may possess for 
public life than in taking an active and an intelligent interest in its civic admihistrafion 
as at present oon.stitutiotially organised. liiaye seen something and read so mething 
of the way in which municipal affairs arc managed in other places, and it has been A 
4 subj^t of no little wonder to me, as it has been a source of legitimate pride, to observe 
5 how favourably the mode in which we have been conducting our munici^l Work 
compares with that of otihter countries more advanced and civilised than ours. You can 
easily conceive, gentlemen, that holding .such views, how highly I value the honour 
you have been pleased to confer upon me and how gratefully I appreciate it I While 
thus sensible of tite distinction, I am not unmindful of the grave responsibilities that 
attach to this post But this is not the time to speculate how I may acquit myself of 
I the duties I have undertaken. I am unaffectedly conscious of my shortcomings in tha t 
^ behalf. One thing only I would like to say,- and that is that I will not fail in earnjcst 
endeavours to maintain the high reputation which this Corpewation has acquired undey 
fe ^ distinguished gentlemen who have preceded me -in this Chair and that. I will 
ii^ conscientiously try to conduct my Chairmanship with all fairness and 
p;;-. : '(Ai^latise). ’ ' " : V' T',' ^ ' 
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BOMBAY MUNICIPAL OFFICES AND HALL 

LAYING OF THE FOUNDATION STONE BY LORD RIPON. 



On 19th December 1884, ZorJ Ripon, the retiring Viceroy tim! Governor-General of 
India, laid the corner-done of the new Municipal Offices and Hall, opposite the Victoria 
Terminus, when Mr. Pherozeshah Mehta, the Chairman, after reading the Address to His 
lordship, on behalf of the Bombay Municipal Corporation, spoke as follows. 


And now, My Lord, I consider myself singularly fortunate that it falls to my 
enviable lot to request you, on behalf of this Corporation, to lay the foundation-stone 
of the Miuiicipal Buildings and Hall which we are about to erect on this spot. My 
Lord, we do not ask you to perform this ceremony for the purpose of securing the 
iclat of an imposing caemonial. We ask you becau.se, in this city which claims with 
pardonable pride to be the favoured abode of free municipal institutions, we hail you as 
the apostle who, with keen and marvellous appreciation, has done more than any other 
to extend and develop the true principles of Local Self-Government. We ask you 
because it is the earnest desire of this Corporation — ^a deisire in which every rate-payer 
and citizen of this city, from the highest to the lowest, eagerly and cordially joins— that 
we may thus secure the association of the name of a statesman who has “ known the 
^aenn when to take occasion by the hand,” and has assiduou-sly and carefully planted 
where your illustrious predecessor, the Earl of Mayo, had prepared the soil, and dug 
and delved, and where your eminent successor has promised, to use his own picturesque 
language, to watch and water, aye, to prune and train. And lastly. My Lord, we ask 
you because, a.s we will frankly admit, we have desired to retain for our Hall .some 
connexion, however slight and remote, with the enduring fame which will occupy one 
of the most glorious pages in the history of British rule in India, nay, in the hi.story of 
the world. My Lord, we are deeply sensible of the honour you have done us in 
to our wishes, and I now beg you to proceed to perform the ceremony. In 
pairing you to perfixm this ceremony, I have no doubt that this oily gives a practical 
pledge that the building raised on this fair spot will be one worthy of this great city 
and the affection it bears to you. 


PARS! CHIEF MATRIMONIAL COURT. 

QUALIFICATIONS OF A DELEGATE. 





f'. 



A Meeting of the Parsi Justices of the Peace mss held on 9th March 1885, Sir Jamseijee 
JegeeWmt Barf. (3rd) presiding, to recommend one of their body to Government to be appointed 
as a Delegate of the Parsi Chief Matrimonial Court in the plctce of Mr. Cursetjee N. Cama 
deemed. Mr, Horma^ee Daded>h<gt proposed and Mr, Sorabjee F. Patel seconded the nomina- 
tion ^ Mr, CawOsjee Dctdy Limjte. Mr, Pherozeshah Mehta then said 

’ Gentlemen,— I b^ to lay before you tiie name of Mr. Jdiangir Baijoqee Wacha 
fo iiie plaoe ^ Itfr, Chtoel^ NasserWanjee Cama whose death we all deplore. To my 
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mind, Parsi Justices of the Peace, as being among the best educated and most refined 
portion of our community, should not recommend their man for the responsible and 
onerous duties of a delegate simply because he is a good and a respectable gentleman. 
\Vliat we luvc actually to see is not whether a person is good and respectable, but 
wliether he is at the same time, entitled by his education, his rank, his experience and 
his intelligence, to be put forward as our nominee for a responsible and honourable 
position. We liave to consider what person is best qualified for the post, and I do not 
hesitate to say that in Mr. Wacha, I am asking you to select a gentleman who, it will 
be admitted, is especially qualified by his culture, education, intelligence and indepen- 
dence to fill the responsible and onerous post of a delegate. Without drawing any 
invidious distinctions, I may say that the qualifications of Mr. Wacha are infinitely 
superior to those possessed by Mr. Limjee. But the main reason why I have come 
forward on this occasion is that it is now full time to put an end to a growing evil of 
great magnitude. It has now come to this that there is a scramble for civic 
distinctions while the dead man’s body is yet lying in the house. ( “ Shame.” ) 
Mr. Hormasjee himself has alluded to the loss suffered by the Parsi Community by 
the deatli of Mr. Cama ; and it will seem incredible— it is surely intolerable— that the 
vacancy as a delegate created by bis death should be sought to be supplied at his 
very funeral. (“Shame.”) It is intolerable— I repeat it again— that such indecent haste 
on the part of aspirants to civic honors should go on, or be countenanced for a moment 
by men of culture and education who certainly ought to know better and conduct 
themselves in a manner compatible with their learning and enlightenment. We, 
gentlemen, are crying out for further powers in the matter of Local Self-Government, 
we claim for ourselves to be the foremost Community of India, surely therefore we 
ought to show by our actions and teach by our example that we are perfectly well 
able to perform the simple duty of selecting the best man as a delegate. There are 
tnany in this Hall who entirely sympathise with me in the sentiments I have expressed 
( Applause )— but their excuse is that they have already promised their votes to their 
would be nonainee. Let me impress it upon you, gentlemen, that promises given in 
tbe hurry of the moment, under such painful circumstances, are by no means absolutely 
binding on the consciences of those who have given them and that, in any case, the 
pledges were coupled with the implied proviso that thi^ were only binding if no better 
candidate came forward. ( “Hear, hear” ). Those of you, gentlemen, who tjalk thus of 
promises, ought to remember that you are bound by a far more solemn pledge to the 
Government not to convert your duty as Justices into a mere sham and a farce. In 
the disciiarge of your duty then, you should lay aside your prejudices and your 
predilections, lest Government might some day have seriously to consider whether they 
should not take away from us a privilege which we were unwise enough to abuse. 

I have entire confidence in your judgment, gentlemen, when I propose to you the 
nomination of Mr. jehangir J^exjee Wacha, whose education and eSperienoe entitle 
him to be elected a delegate of the Parsi Chief Matrimonial Court. 

Mr, limjee vm iMtmtely eledfid by eS veles ti& 




Mr. PHERQZESHAH’S CHAIRMANSHIP, 1885-1886. ■ 

At the Meeting of the Bontiay Municipal Corporation held on gth Aprili 88$, Sir Frank 
Souter proposed that Mr. Pheroseshah Mehta he re-elected Chairman of that body for / 883-86 
Offd ^ Jamsetjee Jefeebhoy, Hart. C ) and others seconded and supported Mr, Pherose- 
shah*s nomination. Mr. Pheroseshah, after being re-elected said : — 

Gentletnen, — It is always a high honour to be chosen to preside over the > 

deliberations of so great a Corporation as that of this City, and I am therefore not drily :| 

deeply thankful to you for conferring this distinction upon me a second time, but also , 
because it indicates that, in your opinion, I have not altogether failed to discharge the 
responsible duties of the Chair during the last eventful year and that I have done my 
duty, in some small measure, to your satisfaction. I am perfectly conscious of the I ' 
kindl y expressions— however little I deserve them— used by several of my friends in 
speaking on this subject, but I thank them, all the same, for their approval and 

It is hardly necessary for me to add that whatever success nlay have j 

attended my efleorts in this respect, has been chiefly owing to the cordial and ' I 

dhewful co-bperatioh and help which I have always received in the discharge of my I 

duties frwn the Commissioner, the Clerk* and from the members of the Corporation. I 

WWle renewing my thanks for the great honour conferred upon me, need I say that | 

I expeOt at your hands, once again, that support and that encouragement which 
you extended to this Chair during the past year, and with your assistance and 
co-operation, I hope to make the second term of my Chairmanship as inspiring of 
youf confidence and as suocessfiil as the first. (Applause.) 

* * • • « 


At the Meeting of the Bombay Municipal Corporation held on 5th April i886, the 
Hen* Mr. K, T. Telang moved a vote of thanks to the retiring Chairnum, Mr, Pheroseshah 
Mehta, vshose thorough humledge of Muntcipal affairs “ had proved of the greatest utility 
to the Corporation and to the City of Bombay P The Resolution mas carried ttnanimously 
after being seconded and supported by Col. Merewether and Mr. Bomanjee P. Master, 
fespeeiively. Mr. Pheroseshah in acknowledging the vote, spoke as follows. 


I have to tender to you, gentlemen, my warmest thanks for the very kind 
manner in which you have received the Proposition moved by my friend Mr. Telang 
and seconded by Col. Merewether. I will not conceal that it is a source of some 
pride and gratification to me that the efforts which I made to discharge the dutiris 


the high trust reposed in me, do not appear to be entirely undeserving of | 

your i^Jfaobatipp, I am also much obliged to the members of the Corporation | 

fw, thO|Vky cbeerful and ready co-<^eration which they have given me in all matters 
man^ement of the ..busmess of the Municipality and whiph 
hRS inp to^paferm my duties as satisfactorily ^ you tiunk I ri3.ve,4d}ie» i 4 



Moreover, the cooperation of the Municipal Commissioner has greatly, assisted the 
in executing my responsibilities in a manner that has met with your approval, and I 
must add that it was owing to the Clerk of the Corporation that the business could 
be placed before us in a clear and methodical way. I have, therefore, to express to 
you, one and all, my deep thanks for the kindly assistance I liave received from all 
quarters for the last two years that I occupied the presidential Chair, and during 
that period of time, I am proud to have heard from you with no small gratifrcation that 
I acquitted myself with honour, with justice and with dignity, (Applause,) 


BOMBAY MUNICIPAL CORPORATION. 

DEATH OF MR. NOWROZJEE FARDOONJEE. 

The Uooihay Corpuraim ad'mrmd on 24th September 188S , without transacting anf 
hesiness, as a marh of respect to the memory of Mr, Pfowrozjee Fardomtjee, deceased, about 
iehom a highly appreciative Jiesolutwf was recorded. At the outset, Mr, Pherozeshah Mehta, 
the. Chairman, spoke as follows. 

Gentlemen, —Since we last met, one of the oldest and most esteemed and valued of 
our colleagues has passed away from our midst 5 and in deference to the universal 
wish expressed to me— a wish with which I need not say, I heartily sympatWse— I 
propose to adjourn this meeting without transacting any business, as a mark of respect 
to the memory of the late Mr, Nowrozjee Fardoonjee. I do not think there ia a single 
member of this Corporation who remembers anything about the adminishraldon of 
municipal affairs in Bombay without the name of Nowrozjee Fardoonjee being asso- 
ciated and prominently associated with the transaction of municipal business. During 
that long connection with the municipality of this city, his untiring devotion, his 
unflinching integrity of purpose, and his uncompromising independence of charact^ 
^vere unsurpass^. Gjentlemen, 1 think that we shall all agree in this, that if any one 
individual could be said to have contributed to the success Of our municipal institu- 
; tidns, it Kras tlie gentleman who will be no more amongst us and whose death is a 
distinct loss not only to tliis Ccaporation but to the whole city. Although muiiidimi 
and other institutions do not depend upon individual immortality, I think the uniVerfraT 
ojanioh is that the loss we have suffered in the death of Mr. Nowrozjee is a loss «^h 
will not be easily replaced. I now call upon the Hon. Rao Saheb Mandlik to niove 
the Resolution marking our sense of the loss we have sustained by the death of Mri 
Nowrozjee Fardoonjee. 

The Resolution was carried unanimously and the Corporation adjourned. 


Ist INDIAN NATIONAL CONGRESS. 

ROYAL COMMISSION ON INDIAN ADMINISTRATION. 

At the first SesAons of the Indian National Congress held in Bombay in December 1885, 
fifr. G, Subramania Iyer moved (28th Decdmier 1885) the f.ollming Resolution i—J* That 



this CoHgrm earnes/ly recommends tkni the promised inquiry into the working of Indian 
Adminisit ation, he'e and in England, should be entrusted to a R^al Commission, the people 
of India being adequately represented thereon, and evidence taken both in India and in 
England,” 

Mr. Pheromhah, in seconding the above Proposition, remarked-^ 

That it was not needful to prov'^e the desirability or necessity of an enquiry into 
Indian affairs, since the leading men of both English parties have joined in admitting 
it. But while it was satisfactory to find both parties of one mind on this point 
that circumstance itself rendered it extrenffily requisite to watch carefully th& 
composition of the body to whom such an enquiry would be entrusted. The conditions 
under which the old Parliamentary Committees were appointed to enquire into the 
^iministration of the E. I. Company had altered and it was necessary to adopt a mode 
of enquiry suited to the altered state of things. Three considerations had, therefore, 
fo be borne in mind. The body entrusted with the enquiry should be of a 
character that would enable it to pursue its investigations in India itself. Secondly, it 
was essential that the natives of this country should be represented on it and 
thirdly that the Commission or Committee should take evidence in India. Mr. Mehta 
was strongly of opinion that unless the enquiry was granted in the manner pointed 
out, ft would be almost better to have no enquiry at all. Parliamentary Committees 
and Royal Commissions were not to be had within short intervals and it would be 
disastrous to have a body composed mainly of Anglo-Indians sitting in judgment upon 
themselves. They could well imagine beforehand the conclusions to which such a 
body would arrive— superficially plausible, but essentially unsound. These conclusions 
would be accepted for guiding principles for at least another twenty years, and the 
ndischief thus ensuing would be incalculable. He trusted that the enquiry would be 
such a charaota: as to ensure confidence on all sides. Fairly conducted and 
propwly constituted such an enquiry would be of immense service to the future 
gOrwnment of this country by allaying many prejudices, exposing many fellswies and 
ei^blishing sound principles in harmony with the healthy progress of time. 

Zhe Rerolutfo/t was emmintously carried. 


1st INDIAN NATIONAL CONGRESS. 

QUESTION OF THE ABOLITION OF THE INDIA COUNCIL. 

At thei Moetz^ of the Indian Naitonal Congress held in Bombay on sgth December 
i88St Mr. S. H. Chiplonkar moved “ That this Congress considers the abolition of the 
Council of the Secretary of State ftyr India, as at present constituted, the necessary 
pr^ndnary to all other reforms.’" Mr. it. M, Sayani tiwught that they oughe to be 
amadus in asMiig for its total abolition. The Secrdary of State, he said, would become 
dperfea mdoered without such a Coumii, 


Mr. PlKToaeshah in reference «j Mr. Sayani's doubts pointed out that the er c^es of 
^ asked for was not so much for the purpose of their making up their minds as for^ mission 

0 tije conclusions they had come to. The case as regards the India Council seem(ggociiation 
complete. The other doubt ofMr.Sayani had been answered by the late speind Ireland 
Subrayadu. [A member But the Colonies have Parliaments of their own.] ^ell, if the 
true, but I don’t believe in secret irresponsible conclaves. We must have a gc, the hearts 
carried out in open day-light. And here, continued Mr. Pherozeshah, how to do 
a^ leave to make a remark about a matter on which there is a gre%eat Britain 
misapprehension. I wish all our countrymen to consider how for we < observation 
^ without the aid of what is called party government. The system <,h a mission 
administration is based on parly and our fortunes being bound up with Enjupori which 
must resort to that system for our wants also. In the English system, trut. and the 
be brought out except by the concussion of debate when each case is explaiiy continue 
both sides. Returning to the main subject of debate, Mr. Pherozeshah said, public, 
officers of Government were supposed to be unfit for work at the age of fifty 
Could it, then, be reasonably supposed that the effete Anglo-Indian officials who 
appointed to the India Council are less unfit ? Further it must be remembered t 
these bureaucrats must always be partial to what their brother bureaucrats do oi 
here, as they have themselves done similar things in their time. They are, therefore, 

I" an exceedingly unsatisfactory appellate tribunal over the local officers. 

Tke JResolHiion was unanimously carried. 


1st INDIAN NATIONAL CONGRESS. 

THE ANNEXATION OF UPPER BURMAH. 

At the Meeting of the Indian National Congress held in Bombay on 80th Decem- 
ber I8S5, Mr. Pherozeshah Mehta asked leave to bring in a motion about the Burman 
\ qu^tion, and in doing so said that he would not go into the question cf the annexation 

i which he thought was unwise, unjust and immoral. But he would only lodk at the 

raattw from the Indian pdnt of view. Lord Dufferin had said that the weakness of 
their North-West Frontier disabled him from giving as much attentiem as he would 
like to give to borne affairs. What would be the result, when they had sinular trouble 
on their NoftbrElast Frontier also ? He would say that if annexation was decided 
upon they shemid rn^ke Burmah a Crown Colony 5 and then with Ceylcwi in the South 
and Burmah in the East, th^ could ask with greats strengtii ^d reason fiw more 
liberal institutions in India than she then possessed. 

I * Referring to the Resolution passed by the Congress on the previous day, namely, That this 

I Congress earnestly approves of the promised Committee to m<|mre into the working of the Ifidlati 
adoHAistratioR*’^' 


iih Cm remarks were received with so muck applause that ike President said ht would 

Adminisiraii^^^^^^^^ to a grant of leave to make the Motion which That 

A r . p'ess deprecates the annexation of Upper Burmah and considers that if the 


^ ^ j unfortunately decide on annexation^ the entire country of Burmah should he 

^ ’ from the Indian Viceroyalty and constituted a Crown Colonyyas distinct in all 

Mr, Pheroi^ Governments of this cmntry^ as Ceylon 
Resolution was carried unanimously t 

That it Wi 
Indian affairs, s ^ 

it But while General Meeting of the members of the Bombay Presidency Association 

t at oircumsfcg^^ October i8H6 under the presidentship of Mn Sorabjee Framjee Patel when 
composition 

under which^^ desires to put on record its deep sense of gratitude to 

a Wtnis ra Smith, Mr, W. Hunter, Mr, Cremer and Mr. Conybear and the other Honour^ ^ 
, ^^^^^Members of the House of Commons, who supported them for drawing the attention of 
^ ^ lament to the condition of India, and for their staunch advocacy of Indian interest in 
session of Parliament, and that the Resolution be communicated to the gentlemen 
^mtioned abcme,” ' 

Mr. Pherozesh^ said that the proposition which hiad been recently brought 
befiare the House of Commons by Mr, Samuel Smith was in relation to the Burmah 
War. The meeting would remember the resolution which had been carried by the 
National Congress on the last occasion, namely, that if it was found to be absolutely 
necessary that Upper Burmah should be annexed, it should be made a separate 
Colony, When the annexation was decided upon, it was stated that the burden on 
India would be very light, and that in a very short time the revenues of Burmah would 
^ to support the revenues of India. But what did they find now ? The burden with 
: wWoh India was to be settled, would be an enormous one. Seeing that the burden 
of w» and the annexation was to be thrown upon India, although the territory was 
annexed mainly in the interests of British commerce, a very important question was 
raised in the House of Commons, whether England should not bear a fair proportion 
of the expenditure. It was very courageous on the part of the Members of Parliament 
to have fought so staunchly in fevour of India, in the feice of such strong opposition, 
and therefcffe, their services folly deserved recognition on the part of tlie Association, 

Mr. N, G, Chandawarhar seconded the Resolution which was carried unanimously. 


BOMBAY PRESIDENCY ASSOCIATION. 

VOTE OF THANKS TO INDIAN DELEGATEa 

A Meeting of the members of the Association was held on istk January r8&6 for the 
purpose of hearing an account »f the work done hy Mr. N. G, Ckandawarkar and Mr. Man- 
nap^n Ghose, the Bombay and Calcutta delegates, respectively, at the recetd General 
Mloctions iuMsglatuP . The Hen, Mr. Dadabhai Naorofi was voted to the Chmr. The Son. 
fir, K. T.Telanghaoingrproffosed a vote of cordial thanks to the delegaies, 
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Mr, Pherozeshah Mehta in seconding it said that it was really so late ( Cries of 
“no, no.”) that he would make only a few observations. The success of the mission 
had exceeded his most sanguine expectations. Critics liad said tliat the Association 
had sent Delegates to set the Tliamcsand all the rivers in Great Britain and Ireland 
on fire *, but that the rivers were still running as smoothly as ever. Well, if the 
i>5legates had not set rhe rivers on fire, they had certainly kindled a spark in the hearts 
of the British public, which, if the Natives of this country only knew how to do 
their duty, would blaze up to a torch that would ignite the whole of Great Britain 
and Ireland. Mr. Pherozeshah continuing said he would make only one observation 
more and then sit down. (Cries of “no, no”.) The necessity of such a mission 
arose fiom two fects. One was that there were various Indian questions upon which 
they could not expect a verdict from the Anglo-Indian bureaucracy; and the 
alternative they adopted was to go to a higher tribunal. They should continue 
to send this mission year after year, to rouse the .sympathy of the British public, 
{ Applause.) 


FEMALE MEDICAL AID TO THE WOMEN OF INDIA. 

LAD\^ REAY’S SYMPATHIES. 

A Public Ab t'lbig of tin niiuns of 1‘omhay ',vas held on 30th March 1SS6 for the 
furmutioH of a Jhanch of the A'lilimicti Association for mpplying Female Medical Aid to the 
women o*' Jmtia, Lord Rea\\ Htc Governori presided, Mr, Pheroceshah Mehta, who was 
warmly received, spoke us foliotvx. 

Your Excellency. f,.mjE.s ani> (Iuntusmkn, 

The Resolution which is placed in my hands is— '“That an Executive Committ^ 
be formed for the purpose of organising the work of the Branch, and of giving effect 
to the object of the Association and that the Committee consist of the following i 
President, Lady Reay, Members [named at the meeting] with power to add to their 
htimber.” 

Ladies and gentlemen, I had intended to ask His Excellency's permission that, 
as one having not the slightest hope of ever being in a Cabinet or entering the 
Governor s Executive Gouncil, I might be allowed to indulge *in a little platform 
oratory. (Laughter). But I would assure you tliat at this late hour of the night, I 
would not do anything of the sort, but would only move tlie proposition before the ’ 
meeting contenting myself with only one remark. We have observed with satisfaction 
tliat Her Excellency Lady Reay is the President of the Executive Committee. 

(Cheers). We have the good fortune of having a Governor like Lord Reay— a broad 

minded statesmanlike ruler— and I am only giving expression to the public feeling 
when I say that we are equally fortunate that His Excellency has brought out a 
partner who knows so well to help him by her kindly, sagacious and jMaotical 
sympathy. Lady Reay’s solicitude for the welfere and enlightenment of tiKi yuxasn.. 
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of India is highly appreciated by the grateful people of this country and with such a 
sympathetic personage as Her Ladyship as Resident, the Executive Committee is 
assured of all success and prosperity in the noble and praiseworthy work it has 
undertaken. (Loud cheers.) 

BOMBAY PRESIDENCY ASSOCIATION. 

REPLY TO THE VOTE OF THANKS. 

The First Atmtial Getteral Meeting' of the Association •&}»$ held on '^th April 1886, 
i/ne Hon, Mr. Budrudin Tyahj'ee presiding. The members having passed a Vole of Thanks 
to the retiring Council and to the Secretaries^ 

. Mr. P. M. Mehta thanked the Meeting on behalf of the Council and the Honoraiy 
Secretaries for the vote of thanks they had just accorded them. In doing so, he was 
anxious emphatically to concur with every word that had fallen from the last speaker 
with regard to their valued colleague, Mr. Dinsha Wacha. Mr. Waoha had borne 
the greater portion of the heavy work done throughout the year and he had done so 
ungrudgingly and cheerfully with a single-minded desire to perform what he considered 
his duty as a public citizen. But he would take this opportunity of saying that it 
was not right to require such a heavy sacrifice of time and labour, however gladly 
offered. Their original idea was to have a paid Secretary for the heavy work. But 
to carry it out, a larger number of members even at present was requisite. He would, 
therefore, earnestly appeal to the public to come forward in increasing numbers to 
join the Association so that by being enabled to carry out the originally meditated 
arrangement there should be adequate machinery for steadily and constantly following 
up the various questions that arcse from time to time for the consideration and action of 
the Association. It would be one of the most fortunate things that could happen 
to the Association if it could secure for good the able services of a gentleman of 
Mr. Waoha’s knowledge and ability. He trusted that the appeal he made would meet 
with a cordial response from the public. (Cheers.) 




PARSl CRICKET. 

The Farsi Cricket Team vahtch was shortly proceeding to England, was entertained to 
a Dinner on sfth April 1886, when Mr. Pheroieshah Mehta, who presided, in proposing 
the toast of the eveningt spoke as follows. 

Gentlemen, — 1 wish the honour of proposing the toast before this large and 
rejtfesentative gathering that has assembled here this evening, had been conferred 
<Mi one more conversant and familiar with the ways of cricket and other sports than 
I am. (“ No, no.”) However, I may say that the object of the team in going to 
England is a very modest one. Cricket, as you all know, is the national game of 
. l&tgland. It has taken root among the Parsi Community, and as artists go to Italy 
to <^>Ib[aage to the great Masters, as {^Igrims go to Jerusalem to worslup at a shrine] 
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or as students, in the Middle Ages, went to the chief seats of learning in places where 
$ science and Philosophy had made their home, so now the Parsis ^e going to England 
to do homage to the English cricketers— (“Hear, hear” and cheers) — to leamsomething 
of that noble and manly pastime in the very country which is its chosen home. It is 
a matter for very gi'cat congratulation that the Parsis have arrived at a stage at 
which it is possible for a number of their cricketers to gather together in order to go 
upon such an enterprise— (Cheers)— an enterprise which we would like to see members 
(rf other communities also to emulate. (“ Hear, hear.’ ) 

^ I, gentlemen, remember the time, about a quarter of a century ago, when our 

co-religionists first took to cricketing. Those days are quite fresh in my mind from 
the fact of my being one of the very first who were engaged in this game. (“Hear, 
hear.”) This fact was unknown to fame, and I am particularly glad to make a public 
announcement tliis evening that it was in the maiden outside the ramparts that the 
pioneers of cricket, proud of their bats and stumps, which were made by a native 
carpenter, had begun to play. (Laughter) Since then the game has flourished 
among us and here I may mention, it liad received a very great impetus from one who 
was anxious to introduce physical training among the natives of the soil, the late 
Sir Alexander Grant." (“ Hear, hear ”.) The days of my exploits on the cricket field 
H' liave long since passed away,— but to this day there is no more agreeable sight to me 

in Bombay, while passing down Esplanade Road, than that of the whole maidan 
overspread by a lot of enthusiastic Parsi and Hindu cricketers, keenly and eagerly 
engaged in this manly game. (Cheers.) I confess I am not competent enough to 
speak of tlie achievements of Parsi cricketers under the guidance of Mr, Ardesir PateLf 
They have gone over many parts of India and have played a number of matches 
with representatives of other nationalities, — but whether they are balling or batting, 
gaining or losing, they have always distinguished themselves by their pluck, courage 
and perseverance, (“ Hear, hear. ”) 

Some time ago, gentlemen, as you all know, the political associations of India 
sent delegates to Great Britain to plead the cause of India before the British public. 
^ There was considerable difference of opinion as to whether they would succeed in one 
thing and in another, but I think that since their return, one fact has been gaining 
the concurrence of all right-minded and thinking people that the mission cf the Indian 
delates to Great Britain has proved successful in one important particular, that is, 
in exoiti^ the interest of the English nation in the affairs of Hindustan. (Cheers.) 
The mission, I think, has been a great success in bringing closer to the minds of 
Englishmen the view;?, the feelings, and, if you like, the prejudices of the people whom 

^ Born 1826 Came to India as Inppector of Schools, Madras, 1860. Subsequently became 
Principal of the Elphinstotte College, Bombay, 1862, Vice-Chancellor of the Bombay University, 1863, 

S Director of Public Instruction in the Bombay Presidency, 1865, Member of the Bombay Legislative 
Council* 1858. He had greatly endeared himself to his pupils one of wbon7 Mr. Pheroxeshah Hehta «vir 
after rem-inabered him as his guide, philosopher and friend Died In 1884. 

t One of the to introduce the game of Cricket In the Parei Community. C1855-1SW2,) 
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they are governing in a distant part of the world. There are many” ways in which 
the object with which the delegates had been sent to England, might be secured, and i 
I know of none more educative, more productive of fruitful results, than , the mission > 
which would enable the Parsi cricketers to mingle with Englishmen on their own 
play-grounds in the game which is essentially English and for which they have a 
national liking. (“ Hear, hear ” and cheers.) We very often hear complaints of 
physical degeneracy among the members of our Community. I have heard Parsis 
bemoan the present, and say that those were the days of giants when Rustom 
flourished, and Jal and Sohrab and other heroes. I must admit that being of a 
rather sceptical turn of mind, I cannot put implicit faith in all that is said about 
the good old days. But I can say that when 1 see at this very table, Parsi 
youths, little fellows who have not been able to attain their full physical develop- 
ment, I am inclined to believe men of the older generation when they say that 
degenerated as they were, they were infinitely superior to their emaciated successoi’s, 

That we are physically deteriorating, is a fact and the same complaint is made by 
other Communities. But whether the Parsis have deteriorated or not, their youths 
have taken to cricket, as if it were their own national pastime, — ^and if pluck and spirit 
and courage went for anything, we might still be said to possess some of those 
qualities which have enabled our heroes of yore, whose exploits wa have read of with 
pride in our younger days in the Shah-Namch and other poems, to achieve all the 
wonders with which they liave been credited. 

I now ask you, gentlemen, to join with me in tendering our heartiest good wishes 
to the members of the Parsi Cricket Team, who, let us hope, may return safe to these 
shores, full of creditable performances and achievements. (Loud cheers.) 

JJh' loa.ti rims very nmrmly rcceired. 


I ELPHINSTOiNIANS’ DINNER. 

INDIAN REFORMS. SIMULTANEOUS EXAMINATIONS. 

i The third annual Dinner of the Elphinstonians took place on i8th December z886 at the 

j ' Elpfmsione Institution when Mr. Dadabhai :\'aoroji took the Chair, Mr, Pheroseshah in 

i proposing the toast of the Chairman, spoke as folios. 

I Brother Elphinstonians,— I am asked to propose the next toast— that of our 

} . Chairman. In entrusting tliis toast to me, one of the most hopeful tasks that could be 

i imagined has been assigned to me. I am asked to say something about a person 

j whose life and career and public services have been once and again described by 


I ‘ ■ tongues and pens more eloquent than I could ever hope to wield. If I attempted such 

: a task, I would have to repeat an oft-told tale, the tale of a career which you have all 

‘ m£tt« OT less s^n and watched with your own eyes, and which has met with general 

H M r appreciation, not only in Bombay, not only in this Presidency, not only in India, but 

• jj 'i^-V . w the British dominions— (Loud ^ cheers) — ^in 

ji 'demeatS'^ simplicity. I am, therefore, not going to.enter into the .details 




)f such a career s I will simply sum it up in the line in which the Poet Laureate has 
lescribiid a noble character, and in proposing the health of our Chairman, I propose 
,!ic health of one who may be truly described as “ a selfless man and stainless 
gentleman.” (Loud cheers.) All his past is before you, but , there is perhaps one 
new incident since you last met to which reterence might perhaps be made. But 
here 1 have again to restrain myself. I refer to Mr. Dadabhai’s recent visit to England. 
Gentlemen, we shall soon have a special opportunity to thank him for the good work 
done by him during his recent stay in that country, as a meeting is called by the 
Presidency Association early in Januarj' for that special purpose. (Cheers.) But 
letting the psist to itselfi I will ask your permission to say a few words about what 
Mr. Dadabhai has to do in the immediate future. With seveial of our well-known 
public n«3n, many of them Elphinstonians, including my friend Mr. Telang 
Mr. Dadabhai proceeds in a few days to Calcutta on what I consider a mission of high 
enterprkc, to represent this Presidency at the National Congress, which is to be 
held there during the last few days of the year. Gentlemen, it is a matter of very 
great satisfaction that a great man like Mr. Dadabhai— (Cheers)— is going to attend 
the Congress which is fast becoming an event of high political importance in this 
country. (“ Hear, hear.”) It is again satisfactory to remember that we, the people of 
this Presidency, will be represented in that Congress by persons in whose moderation 
and judgment we can entirely confide. ( Loud cheers.) There is very great reason 
for satisfaction that tlic voice of this I ’residency should be directed by counsels of 
inoderatiort and of judgment. (Renewed cheers.) Two of the most important 
questions which will be discussed in the Congress, arc the equal admission of natives 
into the Civil Services of this country, and the reform and extension of the Legislative 
Councils. Tliese two Important questions will be discussed in the Congress, and I hope 
that When Mr. Dadtiblui will go with the representatives of this Presidency, he 
will deem it tit and proper to place before the Congress the right point of view from 
which we in the Bombay Presidency are mciking demands, both as regards, the 
adlmissiai into the Civil. Service and the extension and reform of the Legislative 
Councils. It has been alleged that we have been asking for these changes and r^orms 
with the ulterior object of turning out tlie British from India. (Laughter.) You must 
iuve read in to<lay’s Times of India and the Bombay Gazette a letter signed by E. 
who takes it for granted that tliese reform.s are sought for to substitute entirely native 
for British agency in the administration and government of this country, and after 
that is accomplished, to ask the English to walk out of the country, their task being 
done and there being nothing left for them to do. Well, gentlemen, we, in this 
Presidency, are not fond of attempting to gaze too for into the dim and hazy future, 
and dip into it as for as human eye could see, or, for the matter of that, could not see. 
We arc practical people, and we are content to deal witli practical politics and, 
gentlemen, the point of view from whbh we demand these reforms and these changes 
is very different from what the Anglo-Indian J»es3 very often delights jn representing 
tis to wish for them* Gentletnen,you must have, read the lett^s recently written 
lanoipal Wadsworth in oonneotian with ihe pampbletj-r-** The Star of .Esjrt.*? 



I agree with him entirely when he says in one of them that the maintenance of British 
supremacy in India is one of the most important conditions of all political progress 
in this country. (Cheers.) When I say that, we are likely to go entirely with him 
in laying down such a proposition. I certainly should have wished that he had rather 
presented it from the point of view in which it was put by Lord Rosebery in his 
speech at St. Andrew’s Dinner. I should liave added one more thing. I should have 
said that the maintenance of British supremacy was the most important condition of 
px>gress in this country at present, when founded injustice and righteousness as well 
as in strength. (Loud clieers.) You will remember that Lord Rosebery said that 
the British in India must be maintained by English strength and English justice— 
(Cheers) — strength without and justice within. (Renewed cheers.) We, in this 
EVesidenoy, are all earnestly of opinion that the maintenance of such British supremacy 
is one of the most essential and important things for tliis country as far as human 
eyes could dip into the future for the present. When we ask for these reforms in the 
Civil Service and in the Legislative Councils, it is not for the purpose of turning out 
the British from India, but we at least in this Presidency ask them from this point 
of view, — that we are sincerely convinced that these reforms are necessary and 
essential lor securing the stability and permanency of the Rule. (Loud cheers.) We 
ask for a large infusion of natives into the Civil Service for the purpose of enabling 
the British to perform work which they cannot perform without asking the natives of 
the country to freely and loyally co-operate with them. We ask for the reform 
and expansion of the Legislative Councils, because we also sincerely believe that the 
British will never be able to achieve rightly the government of this country, till the 
natives of the land are asked to help them freely and independently with their counsels. 
I trust then when Mr. Dadabhai leads our representatives in the Congress, he will 
base the demand for these reforms most distinctly and unhesitatingly on this, that it 
is not for the purpose of driving cut the English bag and baggage from India, but that 
they are asked for because our aim, our object and our wish, so far as we could see into 
the dim future, is to maintain that British supremacy— (Cheers)— which is, we admit, 
the indispensable condition of Indi2in progress. As I am referring to these matter, 

, I should like to make a few remarks on one of the most important questions which ought 
to, be considered at the Congress, namely, the question connected with the appointment 
of the Civil Service Commission which is now in motion. Mow, gentlemen, it has been 
said that the appointment cf the Commission was not received with that cordiaJily 
which its authors fully intended it to receive. It might be that suspicion was cast or 
mtemperate words were spoken about the appointment of the Commission, but so fer 
as this Presidency is concerned, we have never imported bad frith. But we may 
confess that there has been a feeling of nervousness and anxiety as to the scope of the 
CommisMOOi And the reason of it is this. All the agitation which has taken place 
with regard ; to the Civil Service, question and which had been carried (Mi imder the 
leadership of our distinguished Chairman- (Cheers) - for years and years past, ^ been 
. based! upon one thing. ; We have taken our stand with regard to the question upon one 
r of thoise ri^ht% which we consider has been granted to us fix’ ever by charts which 
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i are irrevocable. Wc have always agitated this question upon this basis, that 'tte 
oliartcns of IS33 and 1853 Iiave irrevocably told us that we natives of India are eligible 
fa all ser\ice under the crown without distinction of colour, caste and creed. This is 
one of our own fundamental charters and it is upon the basis of these charters that we 
have continued the agitation with regard to the free and equal admission of natives into 
the Civil Service of the country. (Cheers.) That being our position, there was a 
sentence in the resolution appointing the Commission which seemed to raise doubt on 
this point, because in one portion of that resolution there was a reference to posts in the 
service which were to be exclusively reserved for Europeans. It is not to be wondered 
at that it should be anxiously considered, if this meant that the question, settled by the 
charters fa all time as to the equal eligibility of natives, was to be reopened, and that 
the Commission could consider measures utterly inconsistent with the declared 
policy of the crown. The words I have referred to in the resolution, besides, sounded 
unfortunately as if they were taken from the resolutions of a past regime^ that of Lord 
Lytton whose despatches and resolutions are associated in our minds with pretty candid 
declarations that our charters were like pie-crusts made only to be broken. (Laughter 
and cheers.) There was then legitimate room for anxiety. But after the deliberate 
announcements of the illustrious nobleman * who at present rules over us, made at 
y, Poona, nothing remains for us but to receive the appointment of the Commission in the 
same free and cordial spirit in which we have been assured by him it is design^. 
We must remember, gentlemen, that the Viceroy is not only a distinguished 
diplomatist, we must also bear in mind that he is a tried and distinguished administrator 
and statesman, and that he has to maintain a great reputation as an illustrious 
administrator and as an illustrious statesman. There is an end, therefore, to all doubt 
and anxiety, reasonable or unreasonable, and the only thing that now remains fa us is 
to gird ourselves to the task of pointing out what we consider to be the only way in 
which the promise held out would be adequately fulfilled in regard to the appointment 
of natives to the Civil Service. That course has been over and over described. So 
fa as natives of India are concerned they are entirely atone in that course -a 
course which was foreshadowed by our Chairman a long while back, and which 
IV he,; even I go sofa back as 1867, suggested before a meeting of the East India 
Association in London. That course was laid down after mature consideration, and we 
still adha^ to the opinion that it is the only one which will sati^ our legitimate aims 
and pst aspirations. That measure, recommended by all economical and political 
considerations, I is that simultaneous examinations of an exactly similar character should 
be held in India and in England with tfre proviso that with regard to th6 natives, after: 
they have passed : the examination in India, they should be called hpon to finish their '; 
education in the country from which we derive our inspiration and our knowledge. ! ■ 
trust that in the Congress which is now to be held, all these views will be strongly 
; and adequately represented by Mr, Dadabhai and his associates with that moderation 
and judgment which characterized the proceedings of the Congress held in Bombay 
last year and which I trust will oharaoterize it this year. 

'%> * Th« JlarqiMss of Oufferin and Ava. 
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I now ask you, gentlemen, to drink to the good health of oui* Chairman Mr. 
Dadabhai Naorqji. May his efforts in the cause of the welfere of India be always *■ 
crowned with success 1 (Loud cheers). 

QUEEN VICTORIA’S GOLDEN JUBILEE. 

A Public Meeting of the cithois of Bomba y ?cos held on I7ih January 18H7 to 
consider the steps wliich should be lakcn for cclebra/lng the Uoldcn Jubilee of the reign of 
ffer Majesty Quetn Victoria, Sir Charles Sargen/, Chic/ Jus/itv of Bombay^ presided 
Mf\ Pheroatshah spoke as follows, 

Mr. Pkesidext and GkntlemeiV,— 

The Resolution entrusted to me is this,—'* That the form of the proposed 
public rejoicings and the control of the expenditure thereof, as also the nature of any 
permanent memorial to be adopted, be entrusted to the General Committee, this 
Meeting being of opinion that the festivities should include the decoration and 
illumination of the streets, and the holding of a fair.” 

In submitting this Proposition to you, gentlemen, you will allow me to make a 
few very short remarks. I had trusted that some of the previous speakers would 
have given you a rapid survey of one of the most eventful and glorious reigns in 
English history, nay, in the history of the world, but iheir feelings have not allowed 
them to do so. And I will follow their example and make but one brief remark. 
There have been greetings and rejoicings over so\'creigns who have been great 
warriors, mighty conquerors, or distinguished statesmen. But on this occasion we 
liave met together to make arrangements for rejoicings over fifty years of the reign of 
a Sovereign who, as her own Poet Laureate* has sung"-- 

Has a nobler office upon earth 
Than arms, or power of brain, or birth, 

Could give the warrior kings of old.” 

Nobly and conscientiously has Queen Victoria performed the duties of that 
high office for half a century. I trust that whatever form tlie pcrm£«ient memorial of 
the Jubilee may take, it wll be commemorative of the triumphs which have 
distinguished her memorable reign— the peaceful triumphs of arts and morals, of 
science, literature and laws,— triumphs which have resulted in benefits and blessings 
to the people of this country in common with lier subjects in other parts of her vast 
Empire. (Loud applause.) 

The Proposition was vnanmously carried. 


THE SERVICES OF LORD REAY AND Mr. DADABHAI NAOROJI. 


the Club oj Sir A J/. Petit to a dinner | 

March iSSf in ^nour of Ms recent elevation to KMs;bikpod. Mr. Dpteabhey 
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C. S. I., ptestded. Mr, Phereeeshah MehUtt ‘mho was received wz'iA loud and 
'irolonged cheerst i« proposing; the toast of the Governor, spoke as follvtos. 

Gentlemen, —-It is my proud privilege this evening to give you the toast of His 
tixcellenoy Lord Reay, the Governor of Bombay. His Excellency has recently given 
as a very strong proof or token of the great regard in which he holds our small 
Community. (Cheers.) 1 am alluding to a circumstance which some of the members 
might think is giving a proof of exactly the very contrary of what I am going to say. 

I refer to the incident which has been now so much talked about, namely, that 
His Excellency the Governor in his speech on the Jubilee day did not mention the 
name of the Parsee Community in common with other natives of this land, and the 
foreigners who reside in this country. Now, it is a well-known thing, gentlemen 
especially amongst the Parsecs, that when they are about to celebrate some festive 
occasion and sit down to invite a number of people, they; invariably find from 
experience that they forget the one who has been the nearest in their regard, 
(Cheers.) The same thing appears to have taken place in regard to His Eotcelloioy 
the Governor. It is because the Parsee Community is near in his regard that Plis 
Excellency forgot to mention it in his speech. (A voice — “ Quite true.” Laughter.) 
1 speak from knowledge and experience and 1 have not the slightest doubt you will 
all agree, with me that Lord Reay has always dealt with us very fairly and has always 
had the well-being of the Parsee Community at heart. (Loud cheers.) It is the 
toast of such a sympathetic Governor that I have the honour of giving you 
to-night and 1 am sure you will join with me with all your heart in wishing him a long, 
life and a career as brilliant and as distinguished as that of the most [eminent of his 
predecessors who have ruled over us. (Loud and prolonged cheers.) 


Mr. Pheroseshah then proposed Mr. Dadabhai Naorojfs toast as fotlffas. 
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Gentlemen, — I now give you the toast of a personage the mention of whose name 
is ever received as a signal for universal acclamation and which is household 
throughout the length and breadth of the country,— of the great patriot who hds 
laid India under a deep debt of gratitude by his immeasurable services in her behalf, 
—of our distinguished guest the Hon. Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji. (Loud cheers.) He is 
the only, eminent visitor ever invited and entertained by our Club, for, ydu will 
remember, ah entertainment was given in his honor on his departure to Bngland. on 
the last occasion for the purpose of entering into the portals of the House of 
Commons. Hd is Iea\dng again these shores by the next mail— even at his present 
time of life— to &lfil that high mission and to work for his oouhtry to which he has 
dedicated his noble self,— a work which he has been doing throughout his whole [ 
:life*tirate in the m6st loyal and indefatigable manner*. (Lcmd cheers.) With thd 
Sheerest of vnshesi therefore, that his noble efforts be fruiiW of encouraging results,: 
let us, gentlttnen, hold our glasses and wish Mr, Dadabhm Naoroji a happy voyage 
to the scene of his labours which, let us hope, may be browned with entire and weU- 
laieritKi success, (Loud cheers.) '■ 
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RIPON CLUB ENTERTAINMENT TO THE HON. 

Mr. PHEROZESHAH, 1887. 

The l^ipoH Clui of Bombay gave a Dinner on 29ih Angus/ 1887 io the ffon, Mr, Pherost- 
s^ah on his being appointed a member of the Legislative Council of Bombay. Sir Jamsetite 
Jejeebhey ysha presided proposed the toast of the evetmg to which Mr, Pheromhah replied as 
follows. 

Sir JAMSETPE AND GENTLEMEN, 


J will confess that in view of the position which I hold in this Club, I felt at first 
considerable hesitation as to the propriety of accepting the honour which ‘it was 
proposed to do to me. But when in spite of my misgivings it pleased the members 
of this Club to deor^ unanimously that it should be so, it would have been a piece 
of false conceit on my part not to have yielded at once to the general wish. (Cheers.) 
Gentlemen, I needly hardly tell you that I am deeply thaikful to the members of 
this Club for the great honour which you have done to me to-day, and to you 
Sir Jamse^ee, for the kind and cordial manner in which you have been good enough 
to g^ve expression to their sentiments on this occasion. And if, gentlemen, I do not 
tender to you my grateful acknowledgments in a long speech, I am sure you will 
understand that it is owing to the circumstance that self is a subject on which no 
man cm dilate with propriety or good taste, and not because that I do not appreciate 
very Wndly the honour you have done me, — an honour which I for one value for 
more highly than many others of a far more dazzling character. (Loud cheers.) In 
proposing the toast of my health, you have been pleased, Sir Jamsetjee, to say many 
kind things of me. But I use no conventional phraseology nor do I indulge in 
affectation or false modesty when I say that I cannot conceal from myself that this 
honour is done to me to-day, not so much because of the small work which I may 
have attempted to do as a public citizen, as out of the good-will and fiiendliness 
which, in spite of innumerable faults and shortcomings, I have been fortunate enough 
to secure from you for the sincerity of my efforts. (Loud cheers). Indeed, an 
occasion like this brings thoughts pleasant as well as sad, engenders both pleasure 
and pdn, — pleasure because of the honour, and pain and sadness at being indirectly 
but forcibly reminded of a long vista of aims forgotten, of opportunities neglected, 
of energies wasted, of many a failing and many a weakness, and at finding how very 
tittle it is 3rou have done compared to what should have been done for the country to 
whfeh you owe so much. (Cheers), And, gentlemen, if I may venture to take such 
an occasion as tins to draw a lesson for some of the younger friends whom I see 
^oundi me, I would tell them not to Hsten too easily to the advice of people who 
call theipselves practical and sensible men of the world— “ to mind simply your own 
business and . to let public interests take care of themselves ”5 (“ Hear, hear ” Md 
applause), for obedience to this teaching may bring you wealth and prosperity, yet 
^ou will as you “ daily travel further towards the east,” that the jfruits of thfe 
will ctrimble Into your mouth like Dead-Sea apples, unless sweeten^ by the 
' thatym have> ti^ to esert yourselves, to soo^ at le^ fo 
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die debt you owe to the land of your birth and of your prosperity. (Loud cheers). 
?^ot that I ask you to sot about to becsome reformers and patriots in hot haste, for 
:hat may be as mischievous as apathy or indifference, but that you should take an 
ictive and intelligent interest in such public affairs as pass around you. You have 
■eferred, Sir Jamsetjee, to the Municipal Bill*, which is now before the Legislative 
Council. This is neither the lime nor the occasion to discuss it. But I will make 
a frank confession as to the attitude of mind with which I approach the discussion 
of this Bill, and that is, one of some jealousy. (“ Hear, hear ” and cheers). Those 
of us who have been connected with the present Municipal Aotf ever since it wag 
passed, have come to regard it with pride and affection. (Cheers). It owes its orighi 
to the public spirit of Bombay, as many of us will remember who. recollect the excited 
reform debates in the Tovra Hall in 1871. The voice of the people and the wisdom 
of Government had each its due share in the discussion and settlenaent of the 
principles on which it is based. Its working has been attended with conspicuous 
success— (Cheers) -which has not only been honourable to the city— (Renewed 
cheers) —but has served to suggest and stimulate as Lord Ripon — (Loud cheers) — 
publicly declared, the extension and development of Local Self-Government throughout 
the whole of India. (“ Hear, hear ” and cheers.) When, therefore, such an Act is 
asked to retire in favour of a new-comer which promises greater benefits and greater 
success, I am prepared to give it a sober welcome- (“Hear, hear ”)~but only after a 
strict scrutiny into its credentials— (“ Hear, hear ” and cheers)— and only after a well- 
founded assurance that we are not going to imperil the good we have got, in search 
of a better, which after all may prove illusory and deceptive. (Loud cheers.) 

I again thank you, Sir Jamsetjee and gentlemen, most warmly for the honour 
done me to-day. 


LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT IN INDIA. 

ENGLISHMEN’S APATHY. 

Mr.GraUm Gearv,% the Editor of the Bombay Gasette, addressed a large ind 
representatine Meeting of the electors of Bombay ^ in support of his candidature for 
ike . vacant seat in the local Corporatioui on 5 th September ■ j 88 y, 2 he Hobble 
Mr, Pherosethah Mehta, mho presided, in opening the proceedings said— 

Gehtlemen,^ — I have to perform the task this evening of formally introduomg 

to you a gentleman who really needs no such introduction— a gentleman whom you 
have known long and intimately. (Applause.) Mr. Geary has taken a place among the 

* Eonilmy Wimicipal Aofc III of 1888 which has been described as the Magna Charta of 
Himicipal freecloru. 


t Bombay Mxiuieipal Act III of 1872, 

X Editor of the Timess of India and subsequently of the Bombay Gazette. He was an active 
member of the Bombay Municipal Corporation becoming also . its Chairman. "An able witer , and 
^ Ip^fatigable worker, he exerted ng little influence pnptiliq. events in India He died in ^ - 


'toost active and valuable citizens of this town. (Applause.) It has been a matter of 
f^ret to me that a larger number of Englishmen do not take that interest in the affairs 
of this city, which their intelligence, their education, and their independent knowledge 
of the working of municipal institutions of the West, so well qualify them to do. 

I remember a remark made recently by the present learned acting Advocate-General* 
that members of the Municipal Corporation had been acquiring their education in 
local self-government at the cost of unobtrusive citizens like himself. It struck me 
that the citizens who so meekly consented to be our victims had the remedy in their 
own hands, and if they came forward to take that interest in the affairs of the city 
wherein the}' had made their home, there would soon be no room for any such ' 

complaint, (Applause.) But I must at once proceed to acknowledge that several of 
bur English friends have always identified themselves with the management of the. 
municipal government of this toum. Among them, for a long period of time, Mr. Geary, 

I am glad to say', has been one of the foremost. For many years he has rendered 
most valuable services as a member of the Municipal Corporation. When I mention 
his name, I do not do so because he has been the only one, and when I mention the 
name of another gentleman, I do not do so because there are no others whose services 
we would recognise — it is because I hope we shall soon see them, both Mr, Geary 
and Dr. Peterson, f members of the Corporation. (Applause.) Mr. Geary’s active 
participation in the cause of municipal self-government is well known to you all and it 
wotild therefore be extremely interesting to hear him on pending questions now under 
discussion. (Af^lause.) 

Mr. Geary then addressed the meeting. 


4th INDIAN NATIONAL CONGRESS. 

ELECTION OF MR. GEORGE YULE AS PRESIDENT. 

At the 4th Indian National Cotigress held at Allahabad in December 188S, the Hon. 
Mr. Pherozeshah Mehta moved (26th December) the election of the President as follows. 

Gentlemen, — It is my high privilege to-day to propose the election of the 
President of the Fourth Indian National Congress. (Cheers.) We already boast of 
an illustrious roll of Presidents of Congress. (Renewed cheers.) At the first 
Congress held in Bombay we had for our Chairman niy esteemed and respected 
fidend Mr. W. C. Bonnerjee (Cheers), a Brahmin gentleman hailing from Bengal, 
the land of the Baboos, but whom I am proud to be allowed to call one of my 
oldest and most respected friends. (Cheers.) Then at the second National Congress, 
hdd in Calcutta, we had for our Chairman a Parsee, that “ black man” (Loud laughter 
and cheers.) Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji ; only a “ black man ” in the Marquis of 
Sdisbury’s estimation, but for all that a maa who is admired, esteemed and loved 

The Hon*ble Mr; J. Maepherson, M. A., Bar*->at*<!aw. 

t 0rv Peter Peterson, D. Sc. (Edi«.) Professor of Sanskrit, Elphinstoae College and Registrar of 
Bombay University j edited many Sanskrit works and studied Jain Literature : a prominent member of 
thf tiombaer Muhiiiipal Corporation and a well-known figure in the educational life of Bombay. (1$44*1S99) 


om one end of India to the other (Renewed and vehement cheers) ; and at the last 
reat Congress at Madras we had for our President a Mahomedan gentleman 
xupying the highest position, and perhaps the most distinguished Mussulman in 
idia, Mr. Budrudin Tyabjee. (Cheers.) And now, gentlemen, I ask you to add 
) that illustrious roll, the name, as President of this Congress, of Mr. George Yule. 
wOud cheers which were renewed again and again with the utmost enthusiasm.) 
1 the course of ray public experience I have heard the names of several public men 
2Ceived with enthusiasm, but the enthusiasm with which you have received the 
ame of Mr. Yule convinces me that I need say but few words in commendation of 
ijis gentleman, whom your enthusiastic cheers sufHciently prove that you have 
Iready accepted as President of your Congress. (Renewed cheers.) Throughout 
tis Indian career he has won the respect, the admiration and the regard of everybody 
/ith whom he has come in contact— Native and European, official and non-official. 
Cheers.) It is sufficient for me to say that the positions, the high and respected 
msitions, which he has held as leading member of one of those princely mercantile 
louses which have helped to make British India what she is, as the elected Sheriff of 
Talcutta, as the President of that Chamber of Commerce which (in common with 
>ther Chambers of Commerce of India) has laboured so persistently to bring about 
•he public discussion of the budget ; I say the tenure of such positions is a 
guarantee of the esteem in which he has been held throughout his Indian career. 
'Cheers.) But, gentlemen, 1 will mention only one single mstance to show how 
justly founded this esteem has been. I have already told you that Mn Yule was 
Sheriff of Calcutta. The fees of this office are going to be abolished now, but in 
those days they were large 5 and how did Mr. Yule employ those fees which were 
intended to be appropriated to his own use by the Sheriff ? In supporting native 
schools. (Loud cheers.) I say this shows the great, the deep interest, and 
sympathy with which Mr. Yule has watched the progress and welfare of the people 
of the country in which his lot is cast (Loud cheers.) In electing Mr. George 
Y«le you will be doing an appropriate and very significant thing in more ways than 
one. A great deal of criticism and some little abuse have been showered on us, 

I because we have assumed the name of a National Congress 5 but in doing so I say 
we are absolutely doing homage to that bond of union which has brought English- 
men and Indians together (Cheers), pa3dng homage to that civilised British Rule of 
which we are proud to say we are subjects and citizens, subjects and citizens of one 
great Imperial Majesty. (Loud cheers.) Then also in another respect Mr. George 
Yule’s election as Chairman of this Congress is most appropriate. We are giving 
the most coraptete guarantee of the loyalty, which not only has marked our pro- 
ceedings during the precising three Congresses, but which; animate , tiie: 
proceedings of this stud, I pan confidently predict, every Subsequent Congress, 
(Cheers.) I will not det^n you any longer, but will now formally lay before you 
the proposal that Mr. George Yule be elected President of the Indian Natkntal 
Congress of this year. (Loud cheers.) 

Resolution was seconded and passed unanimously. 




SUNDAY MAIL PROTEST MEETING. 

A Public Meetini of ike citizens of Bombay was held on ISih September 1889 lo protest 
against the proposed alteration of the day of despatching English Mails on Sunday. 
Sir Charles Sargent, Chief Justice of Bombay', presided. Mr, Phcroseshah Mehta, who was 
received with cheers when he rose to support the Resolutim, viz., “'Ihat this meeting protests 
against the proposed despatch of the European Math from Bombay on Sunday during a large 
part of the year as a measure fraught with injury to the moral, physical and material well- 
being of the community in and beyond Bombay f prnposed by the Lord Bishop of Bombay and 
seconded by the Hon. Mr. R. M, Sayani, spoke as follows. 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen, — I most cordially support the Resolution which 
has been placed before you so exhaustively by the Bishop of Bombay. It is said 
that one touch of nature makes the whole world kin ; but it seems to me that there is 
nothing like a common grievance to bring people together. (Cheers.) And it is a 
grievance common to us all that lias brought us here together, common to all 
creeds, all classes, and all the communities of this city. We are all threatened- 
high and low, official and nonrofficial — with the deprivation of an institution which 
has worked itself into the common life of the city, and which contributes 
in no small measure to the preservation of its welfare. (Cheers). Whatever difference 
of opinion there may exist as to the ways m which Sunday is observed in the different 
countries of Europe, there can be but one opinion as to the character of the weekly 
day of rest which English people have introduced in India. The Sunday which they 
have given us is what has been described by a French writer, and truly described as 
“ the respectable, the beneficent and the humaaie Sunday of England.” (Loud cheers). 
It may be said that the despatch of the English mails on Sunday will not affect the 
whole population of the city. But it is sure in the end to destory the character of 
Sunday as a common day of rest, in the way tlie poet has described, “ like the little 
rift within the lute, that by and by will make the music mute.” (Cheers.) 1 trust, 
gentlemen, that this our protest will receive the consideration which it so well 
deserves, though true it is, as we often find to our cost, that it is a far cry from here 
to India Office. (“Hear, hear”). Instances like the present one have the unfortunate 
tendency of fostering the belief in the public mind that in all questions involving the 
conflicting interests of England and her sturdy Colonies, India goes to the wall and 
can expect no justice. (Cheers.) It may be that many a time and oft this belief is 
ilnfounded in particular instances. But that the general belief is not without some 
justification, is shown by the way in which India has been treated, to mention only 
a few instances, in the matter of the import duties, the silver plate duty, ^tory 
l^i^iation, and home charges. (Cheers.) But it is a political blunder to be alw'ays 
tWwing the sword ruthlessly in the balance. Let us trust that the Secretary of 
Stal^ will awaken to the sacred duty that lies upon him of fffoteoting the interests 
tTO voiceless peojples over whose destinies he presides, among whom, we may 
, hin^ are Ei^lish people in no way inferior to the colonists of Austr^ia, and 

; „ ^rhapsij, will nojjfif . leam to recognise, as I am glad the Lord Bishop las already 

small measure of organised rejkesentition ahd 

\ .■ , ‘ 



I me of atteran^ which may appear to jeopardise the safety of the Ensj^re, may be 
I jth reasonable and loyal (Loud cheers.) 

The Resolution isas carried unanimously. 


CHARLES BRADLAUGH, M. P. 

PRESENTATION OF ADDRESSES. 

On 28ih Dmmhtr IS89 a large crowd assemiled in /he Congress Hall, Bomba)/, io 
liiness ike presentation of addresses to Mr, Charles Bradlaugh, Mr, Phtrozeshah Mehta was 
oted to the Chair and addressed the assembly as follows. 

Ladies and Gentlemen,—! stand here to-night in the proud position— 
think.. 1, can truly say, in the proud position— of being the spokesman 
if the peoples of India, in formally gjving their welcome to our illustrious 
fuest, Mr. Charles Bradlaugh. (Cheers.) Many and various have been 
he Ways in which greeting and welcome have poured in from all parts of the country, 
>ut We are met here to join in one formal welcome the whole voice of the country* 
jCheers.) Gentlemen, if you ask me for my credentials I will point to the hundreds of 
neetings which have been held all over the country, to the telegrams which we have 
been receiving in shoals, day after day, to the addresses which have poured in upon 
43 from every nook and corner of this vast and various country. And, I think, 
gentlemen, I can say that 1 truly represented the feeling of the country the other day, 
when I said that our hearts were unutterably stirred within us, at finding amongst 
us Mr. Charles Bradlaugh, restored to health and usefulness. (Cheers.) Ladies and 
gentlemen, I need not tell you— the people assembled here to-day— what it «s that 
promotes this simple and heartfelt welcome to Mr. Bradlaugh. The ooimtry, deeply 
grateful, enthusiastically appreciates the high and unselfish endeavours, by a gentle- 
man who never saw us before and on whom we have no peculiar olmm, to promote 
its welfare, its prosperity, and its best interests, tarn not going to give you a long 
address to-day. I shall be short, for the simple reason that Mr. Bradlaugh may have 
time to be long. There is a ceremony to be performed. It is impossible, as I have 
said already, that all the addresses which have poured in upon us, should be read 
or presented. The utmost that can be done to-night is, that an address representing 
the joint united feelings of the country, through the mouths of the numerous 
representatives that have assembled in this city for the purpose of sitting in the 
Fifth Indian National Congress, be read. Then all that we can do is to ask the 
representatives of some of the principal addresses to come up and present them to 
Mr. Bradlaugh* After that all the other addresses will be taken as having been read 
and presented. 

I will now call upon the muob-beloved President cf the late Cotig^essj 
Sir William Wedderbum, to present the address on behalf of the Congress. (Ch^s.) 

Sir William Hedderburn then read the address which was drafted by et 
Commiltee consisting cf Messrs, John Adam, Pherene^hak Mehta and: W*:C, 
l^nety’ee,’ Mr, Hradtaugh hoBing relied, th^ proceedings termineded. : 
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PRINCE ALBERT VICTOR IN BOMBAY. 

'.i 

A PuhUc Meeting of the citieens of Bombay was field on fth February iSgo for the 
purpose of arranging a suitable reception for H. R. H. Prince Albert Victor on the occasion 
of his forthcoming visit to Bonbay, The Hon. Sir Raymond West presided. Mr.Pherose- 
shah Mehta, , in supporting the Resolution moved by Mr. Grattan Geary that a Committee 
\mmed at the meeting ] be appointed to collect subscriptions^ to decide on the nature and 
form of reception, and to appoint an executive committee and sub-committee to carry out the 
details, spoke ws follows. 

Mr, President and Gentlemen,— I am called upon to perform the somewhat 
remarkable feat of supporting a proposition and an object which require no support. 
(Applause). However we may differ on political and historical matters, whether 
we hold with Professor Max Muller in the views he has recently so eloquently put 
forward, or whether we are the fierce fire-eaters who are celebrated in the modem 
world as Jingoes or worshippers of the sword— (Laughter.)— we are all cordially united 
in one common sentiment of devotion and loyalty to the Sovereign Lady, who has 
presided over the destinies of the Empire for more than a quarter of a century. 
(Applause). And if I may venture to speak from my somewhat intimate knowledge 
of the people, I will make bold to say that this sentiment of loyalty — ^borrowing the 
language of one who knows so well to express noble thoughts in noble language, 

I mean our Chairman— I say this sentiment of loyalty is no longer “ the cold dictates 
of duty,” but “ an impulse of love,” inspired by that generous regard and affection 
which Her Majesty has always evinced for the natives of this country, and by the 
possession of those great qualities and virtues, as “ iMother, Wife and Queen,” which 
no other people in the world are so apt to appreciate and reverence as the people of 
India (Applause). We accept the sending of those nearest and dearest to her as 
sure tokens of her deep and abiding personal interest in this country. (Applause.) 

The grateful memories of the visit of the Prince of Wales* are still fresh in the minds 
and hearts of people all over India. We are not likely soon to forget the way 
His Royal Highness the Duke of Connaught — (Applause)— has borne himself in his 
high office during his stayf amongst us and his approaching departure is a source of ^ 
universal regret among all classes of the Indian Community, We now hail the 
advent of Prince Albert Victor as a just token of Her Majesty’s regard and I have 
not the least doubt that we shall all ^cordially co-operate in the endeavours to do 
honour to so distinguished a guest. (Applause.) I do not know if Bombay would 
siupass the other great cities of this country in the splendour of her reception 5 but 
of one thing I am sure, that it will allow no other city to surpass it in the heartiness 
and in the enthusiasm of its welcome. (Loud applause). 

The ResohtiibniBas unanimously carried. 


' ‘H. R. H. The Prtace of Wales (King Edward VII) visited India in 187S.76. 

RJ H, The Oqke of CoQnavt$;bt was in conuoa&d of the Bombay Army from 188d to 
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BOMBAY MUNICIPAL CORPORATION. 

THE BOMBAY MUNICIPAL SERVANTS BILL. 

As il iMi exptdiml in make letler provision in the Ciiy of Bombay and elsewhere, 
vr /he enforcmstil of regulations regarding certain classes of municipal servants whose 
unctions intimately concerned the public health or safety^ and regarding the duties, 
aithdrawai from duty, and leave of such servants, the Bombay Government desired to introduce 
nto the Legislative Council “ Tlie Bombay Municipal Servants Bill ” ( Bill No, 1 of J890J, 

I'ke Bombay Municipal Corporation having received on 25th March 1890 a copy of this 
iet from Government for the fervour of an expression of Us opinion, the former appointed a 
?ommii/ee of six members, including Mr. Pherozeshah Mehta, to report on its provisions. The 
Committee in their report expressed their approval of the object and scope of the Bill and in doing 
•0 submitted a fesv alterations and suggestions. Mr. Pherozeshah Mehta, who disagreed with his 
ol leagues, in a minute of dissent, svroie as follcavs. 

1 . I desire to record briefly the reasons for which I am unable to concur in the 
above report. 

2. It is stated in the “ Statement of Objects and Reasons ” that “ The primary 
object of the present Bill is not so much to introduce any new obligations, as to 
provide by legislation the penalty hitherto imposed under Municipal by-laws, ” and 
again, “ It appears to be necessary to provide by legislation the protection which the 
repeal of the by-laws has withdrawn. ” This is scarcely correct. The defunct 
Municipal by-laws provided only for forfeiture of wages and a fine, a provision perfectly 
consistent with the general law of contract. The present Bill makes resignation, 
withdrawal or absence from, or neglect or breach of, duty a criminal offence punishable 
by imprisonment, which may extend to three months. This can scarcely be called a 
resuscitation of the old by-laws. 

8 . The provisions of the Bill go far beyond their ostensible object, as generally 
Understood, vis., to provide against strikes. Against individual acts, the liability 
to forfeiture of wages would be an ample safeguard for all practical purposes. 5 
^ criminal punishment, if at. all, should be reserved for combinations. The penal 
»clauses of the Bill extend to the former as well as to the latter, and in so far goes 
fer beyond the object to be achieved. 

4. The Bill is also excessive in another respect. It includes within its penal ’ 
operation “ any wilful breach or neglect of any provision of law or of any rule or 
ordery which, as, such Municipal officer, etc., it is his duty to observe oir obey.” 
Such a provision places the most tyrannical power in the hands of Muccadams, 
Inspectors, and such other officers, who are not likely to exercise it in the discreetest r 

nanner. On the obntrary, it will place in their hands an injstrunjent of extortion and ■ 

tyranny, which they are lady to use constantly. 

^ V i 6 . The Bill hardly treats the Municipal servants within its operation as human 

b^ngs. Under Section 8, Clause A, a Municipal servant who absents hlmnAff ' 
ki without permission is liable to all the penalties, except in case of illness or accent ', 


disgualijying him for the discharge of such duties. He is not excused even if, 
for example., the death or illness of a father, mother, child, etc., may have indispen- 
sably occasioned his absence. 

6. Among the details of the Bill it is not observed that the length of notice 
required — two months — is calculated to entail very serious hardship, A man may 
lose all opportunity of bettering his prospects, if he could not leave till after two 
months. It must be borne in mind that the Bill applies not only to makars and 
halaicores^ but to a variety of other people. 

' 7 . There is a recommendation made in the first report to include servants of 
contractors in the operation of the Act. I cannot imagine a recommendation more 
thoughtlessly or recklessly made. It has not occurred to the Committee that such 
a provision would be an engine of terrible oppression in the hands of contractors, 
who are not always the most honest and scrupulous of men. 

8. I have also the strongest objection to such power being ^ven to Government 
as is provided in Section 5 .* I am quite prepared to trust to the members of 
Government as gentlemen of honour and culture, but I am not prepared to regard 
them as always unerring and unprejudiced, and above the frailties which are the lot 
of even the best of men. 

9 . The Bill is a piece of that plausible repressive legislation, which experience has 
shown to be not only of doubtful efficacy with regard to the purpose for which it is 
directly designed, but is fruitful of indirect consequences entailing mischief in unexpected 
Erections. It may or may not succeed in repressing strikes for which it is directly 
designed. But it is sure to become an instrument of constant and daily use in the 
hands of the lower class of officers such as Muocadams and others of extortion and 
oppression, and in' the end is likely to incite the goaded men to the very strikes, which 
are sought to be repressed, only that they would be of a more serious and aggravated 
character. In asking for such a Bill, only the fact of the late strikes is borne in nund. 
The lessons taught by the circumstances and causes which led to them are entirely 
thrust out of sight. There were two facts elicited by the Committee from the Health 
Officer, which the Report does not at all consider or take into account. One was that the 
first of the two recent strikes was owing to the extortion and oppression practised upon ^ 
the men by the Maccadxms\ and the other, that the second strike was a factitiousone 
instigated by the Muccadams to prevent an investigation and exposure of their misdeeds. 

*I have shown above that the Bill goes far beyond the object in view. Its provisions will 
riot Succeed in accomplishing that object 5 on the contrary, they are calculated to defeat 
it, besides entailing other mischievous consequences. If legislation is thought to be 
^indispensable for the object in view, the utmost extent to which it should go is to 
render conihinaitons and the abetment and tnsitgation thereof unlawful and liable to 
punishment, 

t July 189 0. PHEkOZESHAH M. MEHTA. 

bovwnor.in-Council to declare from time to time that anys|iecifiMl 
w^dh yac^a-tha,. pebhc health or safety, shall be deemed to be iacludsd inthe is&iedhfe 


FAREWELL ADDRESS TO LORD REAY. 


The members the Bombay Pnsidenoy Associaiion, gave a farewell Entertainnenl io 
'heir Excelkncite Lord and Lady Beay at the Esplanade Mouse of Mr. J. N. lata on 
Ith April IdW, <ind presented Mis Excellemy with an Address which was read by 
Jr. Phtroieskah Mehta, the President of the Association. “ Ihe Address is the most weighty 
nd the most inicresting and instructive. It is comehvd in excellent taste and does credit to ihe 
me of. Mr, Mehta, a born draftsman in ihe art of pt eparing an Address or drawing up a 
I'lemorki. • KAISER-i-MINJ). 

The Address runs as follows. 

To 

, His EscKiLKNCv The Rieur HoNORAutE Sir DONALD JAMES MACKAY, 
LORD REAY, LL.U., ft.c.i. E., G.C.S.I., 

(iovernor and President in Council, Bombay. 

May it please Your Excellency — 

We, the President, Council and Members of the Bombay Presidency Association, 
beg leave to approach Your Lordship, on the eve of your retirement from the 
Government of this Presidency, to express the dfeep sense we entertain of the ability, 
wisdom and success, with which you have carried on the administration of this 
Presidency during your term of oflice. We do not propose to enter into a detailed 
enumeration of the various measures which have obtained for Your Lordship 
wide-spread reputation as a wise, sober and practical statesman. On the one 
hand, your administration has been marked by a loyal and careful regard for 
thts restraints and limitations which surround the head of a provincial Government, 
and "by a prudent admission of the necessity to preserve a certain continuity 
of policy 5 and, on the other hand, you have always kept in view the claims of 
: gradual advancement, and even of measured reform, according to the progress and 
enlightenment of the times. (Applause.) We can gratefully remember that, while 
deprecating and avoiding all sudden changes or violent reforms, you have always 
borne in mind that a wise and enlightened administration, especially in this country, 
can only be founded upon the sincere and sympathetic acceptance of the principles 
of justice, liberality and righteousness, upon which the declared policy of the crown 
in India is now irrevocably, as it was deliberately, based. Your Lordship has always 
treated with justice and sympathy, all claims and aspirations of the people of this 
■ Presidency, based on such principles, and commensurate with their progress Md 
enlightenment. (Applause.) In common with all the people of this Presidency, we 
, have obsmred, with increasing respect aid admiration, the untiring assiduity, the 
conscientious care and the high sense of duty, which you have constantly txxiught 
: iobe^ bn the discharge of the ^iious end labbiious duties of your h^ blib4 
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Wh3e ^siting in person every part of this Presidency, no Governor has more willingly 
lent a ready ear to the voice, even of criticism and complaint, nor more cheerfully 
responded to the numerous calls on his time as you have done, to encourage by your 
preseiKse, the foundation or inauguration of all sorts of works and projects of public 
utility, such as hosi^tals, medical and industrial schools, asylums, laboratories, 
railways etc. which, even when originating in private benefaction or the enterprise of 
Native States, owe their existence in no small measure to your wise counsel, direction, 
encouragement and co-operation. (Applause). Your Lordship’s name will be 
indissolubly connected with the promotion of industrial and technical education in 
this Presidency 5 and the establishment of the Victoria Jubilee Technical Institution, 
in the splendid manner in which Your Lordship has contrived to inaugurate it, will 
always remain a monument of Your Lordship’s sagacity in putting the industrial 
progress and welfare of the Presidency on a sound and permanent footing. Your 
Lordship’s Government has always helped in every way the cause of medical 
education and medical relief, and the establishment of the Albless Obstetric Hospital, 
the Nusserwanjee Jehangir Wadia Hospital for Women, the Avabai Quarters for 
Nurses, the Sir Dinshah Petit Hospital for Children, the Cama HosjMtal for Women, 
the Sir Dinshah Hospital for Women, the Bacteriological Laboratory, Quarters for 
trained Nurses at the Hospital, the Lady Avabai Hospital, the Lady Sakerbai 
Hospital, the Sir Dinshah Petit Laboratory, the Sir Dinshah Petit Leper Asylum, and 
other institutions in which private benefaction and Government aid have mingl^ so 
wisely and liberally, -will long testify to the beneficent and philanthropic character 
of Your Lordship’s pQ'iod of office. (Applause). We are aware that the restricted 
resources at your disposal have not enabled you adequately to do what yet remains 
to be done for the cause of secondary and higher education, but we trust that the 
noble Lord who succeeds you in your high office, will know from you that much yet 
remains to be done to render secondary and higher education of that real and efficient 
character which, as Your Lordship pointed out in one of your Addresses at the 
Convocation of the University of Bombay, is the best guarantee for turning, out loyal 
and useful citizens. (Applause). Surrounded by accomplished councillors and 
assisted by able officers. Your Lordship has endeavoured to look for yourself at 
public questions from all points of view, and, with that object, has, without any 
narrow prepossessiotis, welcomed every information and consulted every source which 
could throw light upon the real wants, wishes and opinions of the people. In no 
Presidencies have the appointments made to the Legislative Council been generally 
received with such satisfaction and approbation as those made by Your Lordship. 
The liberality of Your Lordship’s mind has never been more conspicuous than in the 
spirit in which you have welccaned and utilised all criticism. This city is largely 
indebt^ to Your.Lordship for placing its municipal constitution on a sound and liberal 
basis. (Applause.) The Bombay Municipal Act of 1888 finally vested the Govern- 
mast of the City in the Corporation, upon principles sound in theory and tested by 
long experience. It is worthy of observation that the people of Calcutta are bt^finhu^ 
to ask ,tbat their tnuhblpal consdturion should be modelled on of Bombay. 
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( Hear, hear ” and applause.) But, my Lord, no measures of Your Lordship’s Govem- 
t ent have secured more cordial approbation from all sober, dispassionate and 
: iprejudiced people, than those taken by you to punish misconduct and root out 
( eruption, in however high quarters they were found to exist. Your Lordship has 
Jrformed an invaluable service in probing and exposing a long festering sore of 
lexamplal corruption,* with a noble rectitude of aim, an unflinching determination 
" purpose, and a steadfast disregard of all prejudice, which are beyond all praise, 
i/hen the clouds raised by interested misrepresentation, ignorance and party spirit 
ave rolled away, we feel sure that it will be perceived that Your Lordship’s action 
as been in the true interests, not only of the people of this country, but also of the 
jalprestigeofHer Majesty’s Indian Services and of the English name which was 
eing grievously undermined by the impunity with which misconduct was for long 
uffered to flourish. We may be permitted, my Lord, to say that no greater political 
ervice caj\ be performed by a Governor than that of winning the respect, 
Onfidence, aflfeotion and admiration of the people over whom he rules, because there 
s no surer way of promoting and stimulating their loyalty and contentment, and thus 
itrengthening the foundations bn which the safety and permanence of the Empire 
nay most securely rest. Your Lordship has been eminently successful in this 
aspect, and your 'name will be long cherished in the hearts of the people of this 
’residency, along with those of the best, the wisest and most illustrious of your 
Jredecessors. It has been a matter of congratulation to us, as it cannot fail to be a 
natter of just pride to Your Lordship, that your tame is spread over the whole 
Jountry, and that, during the period of Your Lordship’s rule, whenever the other 
Presidencies had to speak of a model Governor, they have envied — ^though in a 
generous spirit—the good luck of Bombay. (Applause), 

We cannot conclude the Address without gratefully referring to the noble work 
done in India by Her Excellency Lady Reay--(Applause)— for the cause of female 
medical relief and female medical training and education. Her Ladyship has thus 
not only helped to alleviate human suffering, but, we venture to think, has contributed 
in no small measure to promote the cause of female education and of female 
emmicipation than which there is no question of more vital or far-reaching importance 
in this country. (Applause). 

And now, my Lord, we must bid a sorrowful farewell to Your Lordship and Lady 
Reay, We wii^ you both a prosperous and happy voyage, and pray that health 
and strwjgth mky long be spared to you to enable you to devote your great talents 
and abilities to the public service of your own land and of this country, where you 
will be for ever r^embered with grateful feelings of affection, esteem and admiration. 
;'(Ibud cheers.) 

* This allusion has reference to the appointment of a Commission, by Lord Eeay’s Q-orernment, under 
Act 37 of iSoU to inquire into the charges of corruption against Mr. Arthur Crawford, Commissioner, C. D, 
of the Presidency of Bombay and the issuing of a Eesolution holding them proved. This was keenly 
resented by the Anglo-Indian Press and etots were made from oertada quarters to bring Lord 



SYSTEM OF APPOINTING UNIVERSITY EXAMINERS. 


Itei 


A Meeting of ihe Bombay University Sefiate was h eh! on 11th July 1890. Dr. Machi- . , 
chan, the Vice-Chancellor, who presided, said that the Meeting had been called in response to ike 
requisition addressed to him by certain members of the Senate in a letter dated the 14th April. 
That letter dealt with Ike subject which was brought before the Syndicate in a note of 
Mr, Pheroseshah accompanied by et Memorandum, on which the Syndicate had passed a certain 
resolution. In accordance with the by-laws, Mr. Pherozeshah and others had requisitioned the 
present Meeting, and the Senate proceeded to discuss the motion of which he had given notice, 
Mr, Pherozeshah then said — 

Mr. Vice-Chancellor and Gentlemen of the Senate, — 

I beg to propose “ That a Committee of the Senate be appointed for the purpose 
of enquiring into the working of the present system of appointing University 
Examiners, and suggesting such improvements and reforms as might appear desirable 
and practicable.” Gentlemen, in bringing this subject before the Senate I might at 
once be allowed to say that I do not appear here as a revolutionist ora revolutionary fire- 
brand as I have heard myself called but I have come here as an evolutionist. (Laughter). 
Since the foundation of the University, everything connected with it has undergone 
some change, some reform or some revision., The standard of examinations has very 
often been revised and improved \ the by-laws have many a times been subjected to 
revision ; and even the cut and the colour of the academic gowns have undergone 
some alterations. (Laughter). The only thing, I believe, that has remained entirely 
unchanged is the way in which the examiners have been appointed for the 
purpose of carrying out careful and elaborate standards of examinations. I hardly 
need inform the members of the Senate that the way in which the examiners are 
appointed from the beginning up to the present time, is a very simple one. I will 
presently refer to the rules and regulations of the University with regard to the 
appointment of examiners, but I do not think I would be contradicted when I say that, 
so far as the practice is concerned, the system, if it can be called a system, hitherto 
obtaining, is to leave it entirely to the discretion of the Syndicate to appoint the 
examiners. That practice was good enough in the beginning when we had no 
experience to guide ourselves by, and when the area from which the examiners were 
to bs5 appointed, was limited. It was right and proper that a body like the Syndicate 
should be left without any restrictions or limitations to appoint the examiners | but 
I ^nk the time is now come, if it has not been overdue, when stock should be taken 
of the experience which has been acquired in that respect. The area from which the 
examiners are appoint^ has been considerably increased and extended, and I think 
that the time ha« now arrived when we should take advantage of the experience we 
have acquired and see if it were not possible to improve some of the defects in the 
system of appointing the examiners. These defects can be summed up under three , 
h^s. The first is that there is no guarantee whatsoever as to the preservation pi 
the eqi^ty of staixlairds, if I may say so, from year to year, is ho , 
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f ■ example, with regard to the Matricetation Examination, that the standard, 

< .ndidates are subjected to in a particular year, will be the same standard by which 
\ her sets of candidates will he examined in the year following. There is thus no 
j jarantce at all for the quality of standards. Secondly, there is no guarantee 
■ hatsoever by which, what I may call, the equivalents of standards with regard to 
ic alternative subjects would be presert'ed. 1 take a concrete instance by way of 
lustration. Say, for example, one student takes Latin and the other Persian or 
renoh. There is no express or understood rules by which the examiners are at 
resent guided in requiring the same standard of proficiency from a candidate who 
as taken up Latin, as also from a candidate whose second language is French or 
tersian. Under the present system it is quite possible that a candidate who has 
een well grounded in the study of Latin may fail 5 while a student, who does not 
pssess the same amount of proficiency, though he may come up to a certmn standard 
% another language, may pass. To my mind this inequality of treatment is quite 
injust and objectionable. Under the third head I would place the need for some revision 
. is to the competence and qualifications of examiners. While on this head, I assure the 
senate at onc.e that I am not going to say anything personal, and I hope that no 
nember would in tlic course of discussion, make any personal observations whatsoever, 
Everybody who is appointed an examiner considers himself to be a competent and 
qualified examiner and upon this point I would like to read a passage from Herbert 
spencer’s “ Study of Sociology ” to show how misguided such a notion is. 

(Reads.) 

Herbert Spencer among other things also said that “ examiners and speoMly 
those appointed under recent systems of administration, habitually put questions of 
which a large proportion is utterly inappropriate.” I learn from a reliable source 
that one of oiir judges not long since found himself unable tp answer an examination 
paper that had been laid before law students. A well-known Greek scholar, editor 
(rf a Greek play, who was appointed examiner, found that the examination paper Set ' 
by his predecessor was too difficult for him to answer. Mr. Froude, in his inaugural 
Addfess at St. Andrew’s, describing a paper set by an examiner in English Histcuy, 
said— “vl could myself have answered two questions out of a dozen. And I learn 
“ from Mr. G. H. Lewes that he could not ^ve replies to the questions on English 
« literature ^yhich the Civil Service Examiners had put to his son. Jdnihg these 
“testimoflies with kindred ones coming from students and professors on all sides, 
“we find the really noteworthy thing to be that examiners, instead of setting 
“ questions fit for students, set questions which make manifest their own extensive 
“ learning, especially if they are young and have reputations to make or to justify. 

“ They seize the occasion for displaying their erudition, regardless of tiae interests 
“ of those they examine.” Gentlemen, without desiring to make any personal 
observations, I earnestly wish that the qualifications of examiners should be of a 
higher order. It is not everybody who has taken an University degree, that is 
qtailified to baoome an exatnioer. SevM-al posons who are conaeoted widi the- 




different educafiona! institutions, and even some of the members of the Syndicate 
themselves, are of opinion that there are defects of the character I have pointed ^ 
out in the system of appointing examiners. I ask the members of the Senate, under 
the circumstances, whether the time has not come when the preservation of the 
guarantee referred to by me should no longer be left to tradition and to unwritten 
rules handed down from one Syndicate to another, but that it should be reduced to 
systematic and definite determination ? Taking this view of the matter, I put myself 
into communication with the Syndicate, and wrote a letter to them asking them if the 
time had not come when a Committee of the Senate should be appointed to consider 
the subject. That letter was accompanied by a short Memorandum in which I pointed 
out, among other things, that under the Act of Incorporation, the power of appointing 
examiners was vested in the Chancellor, Vice-Chancellor and the Fellows of the 
University. One of the by-laws provides that it will be the duty of the S3mdicate, 
subject to the revision and control of the Senate, to appoint and, if necessary, to 
remove the examiners and other officers of the University. So far as the by-law, 
which relates to the revision and control of the Senate on the examiners, is concerned, 
it is practically a dead letter. The answer to my letter by the Syndicate was that, 
under the by-laws, the Senate had no power to act on their own motion but that they 
could only act through the intervention of the Syndicate, Now, the Syndicate 
appoint examiners just about the time, that is to say, a fortnight or a month before the 
examinations are held. If the Senate wish to exercise control or supervision, how 
can they possibly do so ? The Syndicate who appoint the examiners, never report to 
the Senate that the appointments are made. In fact, 'the Syndicate did nothing by 
which the Senate might be able to know that the subject of the appointment of examiners 
was before them. If the Senate ask the Syndicate to move in the matter in a particular 
manner, but if the latter do not choose to answer them, the former must, under the 
rules, wait for three months before the subject can be brought forward again 
before the Senate and it must frirther be remembered that in order to call a 
meeting of the Senate at least 15 days’ notice is necessary. Under the existing 
by-laws that is the only way in which the Senate can be moved with regard to 
the power of control and revision ^ven to them. The by-law is accordingly 
entirely a dead-letter and the Syndicate are partly reponsible for having made it 
so. The Senate, when they made such a by-law, must have contemplated that afta* 
the appointments of examiners had been made by the Syndicate, they should be 
submitted to the Senate and that the latter body, unless their interference was 
imperatively required, would accept the appointments without demur or discussion. 
The only answer that the Syndicate was pleased to send me through the Registrar in 
reply to my letter and Memorandum was that I was directed to be informed that the 
Syndicate was unanimously of opinion that no change of the kind suggested in the 
letter was oallei for. The S)mdicate seemed to have believed that I was guilty of a 
g^eat deal of impertinoice in making the suggestions I had made. It is quite natural 
that people who are entrusted with certain business, not only memt^rs of the Syndicate, 
qut umbers of aU old long-standing bodies, always think that no syston oan be 


devfacd by which their work can be done better than they did. It is a vety natural 
position for the Syndicate to take that they do their work to their own entire 
satisfaction, and that it is a piece of presumption on the part of others to suggest any 
change in the mode of the performance of their duty. I v'enture to say that the reply 
sent to me through the Registrar is rather iliogical. 1 asked them to consider whether 
the Senate might not be moved for the appointment of a Committee, and their answer 
certainly was not a reply to ray question. For instance in my Memorandum I asked 
them if it was not desirable to appoint a Board of Examiners to supervise the 
examination papers, and to see that the examiners adhered to the same standard. In 
the state of society in Bombay it is not always possible to secure the same examiners. 
There rou^t be a body of men to guide inexperienced examiners who, either hastily 
or rashly or unknowingly, introduce new standards in the examinations to the utter 
disappointment and discomfiture of the candidates. As my suggestions had been 
scouted by the Syndicate whose anger in respect of my letter had got the better of 
their judgment, I thought it better to place the matter before the Senate. 
I think I have made out a good case for the appointment of a Committee for the 
purpose of enquiring into the w'orking of the present system of appointing the 
examiners, and I hope that the Senate would agree with my proposal. (“ Hear, hear.”) 

After sme discmn n, the Propesitim was put to the vote and carried and rn the motion of 
Mr, Pherostikah, a Commtitte was duty oppoinitd for the purpose of •nquiring into the Kcrking 
oftheP' tsn system 0* appointing examiners and suggesting suck improvements and reformscu 
might appear dedrahle and practicab.e. 

primary education in B0MB4Y. 

Ai the Meeting ot the Bombav Corporaiion held on 24th November 1890, Mr, T. A 
iCifhham, ihf Gov rnnun Inspecto cri Schools , moved. “T»at the Corporation do authorise 
the JOtni irehools' CommtUte to take over Ue S r Margaldas Naii ubhyCsejerati H.ndu 
Girls' School I « th- terms and condtiit ns oi the Trust ond hence fo th to aamin ster the same 
as « Mun'f'pal School vestii^ in the Corporation " Mr, G. W. R^ttghlon thtienpon moved 
the foUmine Amendn-nt That b'iore the Corporation auhrisd the Joins S kaolf, 
Committee to take tkaige of the Sir Mangaldas Nathubhoy Cujerati Hindu Girls' School a 
Commiit e eonsisti^ of Me-sis. Pherozeshah Mehta, Waeka, KUkham, R-ugkton, 
Dr, Blaney hnd Dr. Cawasjee Homasjee be apptdtded to considn whet' er the CorporatUfh 
hea am power Po become or authorise the Joint Schools' Committee to become a trustee of 
the School and its funds " etc. etc, etc, 

Mr. Pherozes- ah in seconding the Amendment said that it was extremely necessary to 
know what respo> s^Uity they were about to undertake as Mr- Kirkham might unronuiously 
be taking the Coipbratron to accept a serious liability in the guise bt an endcmmtnU 
Referring to this question ike following letter from the pen of Mr. Pkerozeskcik, appeared 
in the Bombay Gazette, 

To The Editor, The Bombay Gazette, 

Sir,--Y our to-day’s editorial on the incidental debate on primary education hi 
the Municipal Corporation, enables Mr. Kirkham to see bis idndication of Government 


and the Educational Department placied before the public, while those who challenge 
it had no opportunity of being heard. I, therefore, trust that you will allow me to 
say a word on the other side. It has at length dawned upon Mr. Kirkham that his 
zeal for the promotion of primary education in Bombay has carried him away a little 
too far, and he has begun to realise that curseSj like chicken, come home to roosb 
His eloquent denunciation regarding the disgraceful and discreditable state of the 
primary schools in this city, has recoiled on the heads of Government and his own 
department. These schools were in the charge of Government till last year. ;^d if 
Mr. Kirkham is correct, they have been kept and maintained by Government all these 
long years in a condition of which we have reason to be thoroughly ashamed. It is 
impossible to imagine a more unequivocal condemnation of the way in which Govern- 
ment discharged one of its most important duties. Ever since this unexpected result' 
of his excessive zeal for primary education was brought home to Mr. Kirkham’s 
mind, he has been in search of an apology for Government and his department. 
Like the immortal Captain Bunsb}’^, he at length delivered himself of it at 
Monday’s debate in the most approved oracular fashion. Captain Cuttle could 
not be more delighted than you are at the profound sagacity of the deliverance. 
Could a trustee for half a lakh be expected to lay out a lakh, asks Mr. Kirkham 
triumphantly 5 and you add that Government simply administered the funds that were 
placed at their disposal by the Municipality. Mr. Kirkham seems to have deeply 
studied the Law of Trusts. You must, however, hold with Captain Bunsby that the 
bearings of the proposition which he has derived from that law “ lays in the 
application on it.” Is the allegation on which the analogy is founded a true and 
correct one ? The fact happens, however, to be exactly the contrary of what you 
assume. Before the present Municipal Act III of 188S was passed, the duty of 
maintaining, or contributing to the cost of, primary education in the city did not lie 
pn the Corporation. It only made such voluntary contributions as it pleased. The 
duty lay entirely on the Government, though it was not precluded from accepting aid 
from whatever quarter it came. The burden and responsibility of looking after 
primary education in this city in the manner in which an enlightened Government 
was boimd to do, remained entirely with Government till the present Act was passed, 
by which they are divided between Government and the Corporation. Surely 
Mr. liirkham cannot have forgotten that one of the objects laid down in the local 
self-government despatches of the Government of India was to transfer this duty 
from the Provincial Governments to local bodies, subject to the proviso that a 
suflSoient portion of tlie provincial funds should at the same time he handed over to 
these bodies for the purpose. 


If this fact is carefully borne in mind, Mr. Kurkham’s apology, denuded of its 
felse feather, is substantially tantamount to a plea of guilty. 


'SIw. 2S, 


Yours etc*j 

PHEROZESHAH M. MEHtA.. 


t 
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A/r. A'irMam having replied io the abot'c letter m the Bemhay Gasetie &t 
2Slh A'ovember, Mr. Pherceeskah again wrote io that paper as foUenvs. 

To The EorsoK, The Bomkav Gazette, 

Sir,~-'['lic subject of the respective obJigations of the Government and the 
Corporation with regard to the primar)' education in the City of Bombay is of such 
general public interest that I need make no apology in begging you to allow me to 
reply briefly to iVfr. Ivirkliuin’s letter, which appears in your columns to-day, A verjr 
few words will suHRoe. Mr. Kirkham is a skilful and practised controversialist, and 
I trust ho will permit me to congratulate him upon the admirable gravity with which 
he dilates uiion a number of facts as proving his position, but which not only do 
nothing of the sort but actually establish the contrary. A close observer cannot 
however, fail to detect a merry little twinkle in his eyes, while he is devoting two 
long paragraphs to remove imaginary misapprehensions which have never existed, to 
impart information about the ways of the Educational Department which though 
extremely interesting, is not particularly relevant, and to protest against the rise of 
rhetoric by anybody but himself. He is compelled, however, ultimately to come to 
one at least of the real points at issue, tm : — Whether this city “has had its fair 
share of the educational allotments.” There is a larger question involved in the 
controversy which Mr. ivirkhani fights shy of, namely, the inadequacy of the 
educational allotment in itself', but, taking him even on the narrower ground on 
which he thlics his stand, I venture to accept the challenge which he throws outj 
when he says But surely anyone who disputes the fairness of the allotmentj 
assigned to Bombay is bound to state what the amount ought to be, and to show, 
moreover, the principles by which his result has been reached.” Mr. Kirkham says 
that his own calculation proceeds on the basis of population as the fairest on the 
whole. But the fairness of this method of calculation involves the assumption that 
the liability of Government to contribute to the cost of primary education in 
Bombay wa& tlie same as in the rest of the Presidency. But it is however a 
feet which even Mr, Kirkham cannot deny, and to which the Indian Statute 
Book testifies, that this liability is different in the one case feom 
what it is in the other and that there is no room for the application of thei fttincipfo of 
apportionment at all, Mr. Kirkham has himself told us how this is. Since the 
Local Cess Act of 1869, the Mofussil Districts have had the obligation imposed 
upon them by law, of contributing 2 per cent on the rateable Value pf pmperQr 
for the provision of primary education. In their case, the only liability: remaining 
with Gbvernment is to supplement this levy to the point of adequacy. Mr. Kirkham 
Hunself is obliged ; to admit that in the case of Bombay no legal obligation at all was 
imjwsed till ihe passing of the present Municipal Act of 1888. Has Mr. Kirkham 
asked himself the question why this distinction was allowed to exist for such a length 
of time ? Gov'cminent had two clear opportunities since 1869 of imposing a simila;^ 
obligation on this city, firstly, when it passed the Bombay Municipal Act of 1872 and, 

*■ secondly, when it renewed and revised that Act in 1878. Why then was it not done P 
Why wae Government, anxious as they alwa 3 rs sue to shift financial burdens 
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owi shouldsrs, so unaccountably partial to Bombay that they left a city on wWch they 
have not uifro-iuatly oast covetous eyes as the richest city within their jurisdiction, to J 
dole out such voluntary contributions as its Municipal Corporation chose to do in their 
uncontrolled discretion ? Surely the reason is not far to seek. Government had imposed 
burdens on the city heavier ones by far, which they had not cast on the Mofiissil 
districts and cities. This city alone has had to defray burdens from its local revenues, 
which were borne by the general revenues with regard to the rest of the Presidency, 

I will cite only one example, that of the cost of the police. We have had to pay more 
than two lakhs for police charges every year, while the cost of the entire mofussil police 
is defrayed out of the Provincial revenues. If Bombay was not saddled with the legal 
obligation of contributing to the cost of primary education, as in the mofussil, it was simply 
because other and more onerous burdens were laid on its shoulders. Any attempt at 
dobg so would have been exposed to an inconvenient cry which could scarcely be 
resisted with any show of justice or fairness 5 for the adjustment and equalization of 
other burdens Government prudently made no such attempts in their new Municipal 
l^islation for this city. And thus it is that the liability to adequate provision for 
primary education in the city, unlike that for a similar provision in the mofussil, 
continued to rest with Government. It is from this difference in the character and 
extent of the rcspxtive abilities of Government in the two cases that the right of the 
city arose for a special, and not a proportionate treatment in the allotment and 
distribution of the Government grant for primary education. I think I have now 
shown, in answer to Mr. Kirkhani’s challenge, the principles on which 1 justify the 
claim for a separate treatment for this city, and it follows that the duty of 
Qov’ernment under such circumstances was to make such a grant as, with the help 
of fees and the voluntary contributions made by the Municipality, would have sufficed 
to place primary schools on a progressively satisfactory basis. But what has been the 
real extent of the grant made by Government year after year? We have Mf. 
Kirkham’s emphatic testimony on that point. It has been so grossly inadequate that 
he cannot fiad words sufficiently strong to denounce “the discreditable and 
disgraceful condition ” of the primary ^hools of the city. Am I or am I not justified 
in saying that Government are judged and condemned out of the mouth of one of ' 
their own Educational Officers and taat one so well-known for his zeal and ability P 
One word more, as not qu'te inappropriate in this controversy, with r^^ard to 
the contention which the Corporation has submitted to Government in this matter. 
Mr. Kirkhara, I am sure in perfect good faith, talks as if the Corporation refused and 
refuses to do its duty in regard to primary education. Nothing can be further from the 
truth. It is ready and willing, nay, anxious to discharge the function imposed on it by 
the new Act. It accepts the new obligation cast upon it, but it asks Government to 
ftdfil the distinct and reiterated pledges and declarations which accompanied the new 
Isgislatioh »/s., that they should release an equivalent amount of revenue to enable 
it to discharge the new and additional burden. I hope what I have said above tes 
D^de it clear that the revenue to be thus released must be something different from the ;; 
'g^sly iikdequatb made in previous years. 
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FHEROZESHAH M. MEBJAi 


RIPON CLUB ENTERTAINMENT TO Mr. PHEROZESHAH, 1890. 

Tke Ripao Club of Bombay tnteriaimd on I9th December 1890 Mr. Pherozeshah Mehta 
in token of his gral scrvues to /he City and t« the Country generally and hi view of hu 
departure to Cakuiia to preside at the 6th Sessions of the Indian Nat onai Congress. 

. Mr, Sorabjee Framjt e Patel, who took tke Chair, proposed the toast of the evening to which. 
Mr. Pherozeshah replied as follows. 

Gevtlemf.kj — I thank you most heartily for the high honour you have done 
me in gh'ing me a public Dinner prior to my departure to Calcutta on a political 
mission. This is an honour greater than ! deserve and I only wish, as Burns has 
said, that I might see myself as others see me. Despite the services I may have 
rendered to my countrymen, I am conscious, unmistakably conscious, of many a 
broken hope and many a failure for which I can only express my disappointment and 
r^ret. But, as the Chairman has just said, if the rising young men wish to follow 
m my footst::ips, then it would be still better for them to take the noble and self- 
saprificing example of my revered seniors, after whom I have shaped my public life, 
the late Mr. Nowrozjee Fardoonjee, * the Tribune of the People, and the Grand Old 
Man oflndia,who is devoting his old age in England to obtain a scat in the mother 
of Parliaments. It is a rare spectacle, the activities of Dadabhai Naoroji, of that 
venerable and placid figure, \vho at his great age is now wooing the Finsbury 
Constituency with a perscverence, sacrifice and self-abnegation which are beyond all 
praise, /nd for whom is he undergoing all this trouble and vcorry and anxiety at 
liuch a time of his life when others of his age are prone to seek the bewers of 
retirement and seclude themselves away from the politics of the day ? For xvhomf 
Not fortunately for Bombay alone but for all India irrespective of race or creed, caste 
or colour. It is the example of such unique personalities that the coming generation 
should strive to emulate and the Chairman might have done well to have referred the 
younger members of this Qub to follow in their footsteps rather than in the footsteps 
of my humble self. 

S’'ou will not, gentlemen, expect a long speech from me on this occasioij. 
Those of you who are anxious to hear me on the questions of the day, might satisfy 
your desire by reading my Presidential /ddress which I will deliver shortly at Calcutta 
whither I am going to preside over the deliberations of the Congress. Nothing 
therefore hpw remains for me but to thank j^ou warmly, gentlemen, once again, for the 
very kind mariner in which you have referred to my senices, not forgetting those 
connected with the Club itself of which I am one of the founders ; and if, as you say, 

I have succeeded in doing some abiding good to the Country which has given me 
birth, I consider my services thoroughly and entirely compensated. ( Loud cheers. ) 

* Nowrozjee Fardoonjee began life as a teacher it the Native Education Suciety’s School at Bombay 
and subsequently^ became Assi tant Professor of the Elphinslone Institution He wa- the leader of the 
“ Y<’ung Bombay ’’ Party and was instrumental in establishing (he first girls' scho I, native Hi rary, literary 
sod«'ty, debating club, political association, inslitntio< s for social and religious reforms, law association and 
the first educational periodicals. A prominent member of the Bombay Munici >al t orporation, he devoted' 
^ life_ in improving the condition of the poor and was nicknamed" The Tribime of the People*’' He • 

tdsi ed Hngland and lectured before the East India Association gaining the high opinion of eminent 
EsgBsanikn, (le.i 
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6th INDIAN NATIONAL CONGRESS, 

CONGRESS AND GOVERNMENT OFFICIALa 



i 


Ai the 6th Indian National Congress held at Calcutta in Decemler 1890, the Hon, 
Mr, Pheroseskah Mehta, the President, in opening the 3rd day’s proceedings on the 29th 
December and in asking Mr. P. Kennedy lo propose the Sih Resolution regarding the 
Reduction of Salt Duty, said — 

Gentlemknj— We have an extensive bill of fare before us, and must fall to with 
good appetites. (Laughter). There is no time to be lost, and I will call upon Mr. 
Kennedy to hand round the first dish, which at any rate will not be wanting in salt, 
(Cheers). 

iMter on in putting before the Meeting the 7ih Resolution protesting against wders 
prohibitir^ Government Officials from attending the Coftgress even as spectators, Mr. 
Pherozeshah said — 

I think, gentlemen, I may now put this Resolution. I think you will all agree 
with me, that whether Mr, Yule’s charitable hypothesis be correct or not, the matter 
is one of very little importance to us. (Laughter). It may involve the gravest 
discredit to Government (“ Hear, hear ”), and we are bound to give them an opportu~ 
nity of extricating themselves from the undignified and ludicrous position, if not 
worse, in which these fa-ecious orders apparently, place them *, but beyond this, so far 
as we are concerned, the matter having served to amuse us for an hour, may be 
dropped. (Loud cheers and laughter). Shall I put the Resolution ?( « Yes, yes *. 
Vote!”). 


The Resolution was carried by acclamcdmi. 

The President (dissolving the Congress) ; — ^nd now, gentlerrien, our long list 
of Resolutions has come to an end — the dishes have all been handed round and the 
banquet is over. (Laughter and applause). 


FAWCETT MEMORIAL FUND. 

Mr. Willimt Lee- Warner, who some years later became a member of ike India CoukeiL 
wrote to the Times of India of 3rd February 189 f that — A few years ago the voice of Indm was 
raised to the highest fitch in deserved eulogies of Uke Blind Member for Indiai ^^^d a movement 
which seemed really to have the heart of India behind zV, was orgamsd to commemorate the 
name of Mr, Fawcett Continuing he said that long speeches were delivered and the 
management of the movement and the collection of a sum worthy of hidia^s gratitude was 
wisely left in the hands of Indiafs sonsF Further^ that he made repeated endeavours to 
ascertain what coninbutions were promised^ what were collected^ and to what object they were 
devoted^hed he even wrote to the Honorary Secretaries without result, Fkially Mr, Lee-^ 
Warner inquired of the Editor whether any of his readers would inform the public what 
became of the contribtdions. 

Mr, Pherozeshah Mehta, who was one of the Honorary Secretaries replied in the Times 
: of India jxs follows. 


■■'I 


To THE Editor, The Times of India, 

S(r,~l happen to be one of those miscreants on whom Mr. Lee-Warner Is so 
playfully sarcastic in his yesterday's letter to you on the subject of the Fawcett 
Memorial Fund. It is difficult to imagine that a critic who so eloquently held forth, 
not long ago, on the four canons of criticism, should not practise what he preached, 
Muman nature is, however, curiously and wonderfully organised ; and it is seldom that 
preachers set good examples. I should be still very loth to demolish the delusions 
which, if they have served no other useful purpose, have perhaps been the means qf 
drawing out Mr. Lee-Warner to the great delight and edification of those benevolent 
minded English friends of ours w'ho in spite of the most charitable endeavours to see 
some good in him, arc sorrowfully driven to confess that the educated native is the 
most odious and detestable “ compound of this earthly ball ” which the Creator 
has ever turned out. But I am afraid that, with his temperament, Mr. Lee-Warner 
will never be happy till he has managed “ to remove the impenetrable veil that seems 
to hang over the proceedings of those who took charge of the Fawcett Fund ” and to 
expose to the. finger of scorn the horrible imposture behind the Prophet’s veil. So tip 
the curtain must go. 

Mr. Lee-Warner says that “ the management of the movement and the 
collection of a sum worthy of India’s gratitude was wisely left in the hands of India’s 
sons.” It is true that England’s sons wisely left to India’s sons the question of 
money, but they kindly consented to serve on the Committee of management. Mr, 
Lee-Wamer was good enough to say in reply to our letter that “ it will afford me the 
greatest pleasure to co-operate with your Association by serving on the Committee.” 

Mr, Lee-Warner says that “ 1 have addressed myself to the Honorary Sedreta- * 
ries without result ” to find out what had been done. The Honorary Secretaries have 
never received any such communication. • 

Mr. Lee-Warner says that “ he has made repeated endeavous to ascertain what 
contributions were promised, what were collected and to what object they were 
devoted.” I wonder what those endeavours were. Several meetings of the Committee 
Were Convened, at none of which Mr. Lee-Warner attended. A final meeting of .tHe 
subscribers to the Fund was called on 2nd May 1890* at which Sir Frank Forbes 
Adam preside Mr. Le&-Warner did not honour us with his presence on that 
occasion. The final accounts were laid and adopted at this meeting, showing, that 
•out of Rs. 6,7l5r4 as. colleoted, everything had been received exodpt six subSoriptiohs 
amounting to Rs» 190,: It was also resolved at this meeting that out of the balance 
in hand, after deducting expanses amounting to Rs. 463-0-2, o/ir., Rs. 6,158-1^ 
including interest,* Rs. 4,500 be devoted to founding a Fawcett scholarship in the 
Victoria Jubilee Technical Institute, and the remainder offered to the University of 
Bombay for the purpose of founding a collection of works on Political Economy, 
especially in connection with India, to bear Prof. Fawcett’s name. Page XXJI of the 

" * The 6iial meetinsf took place on 3ncl May *689 and not 


Balance Sheet, and page 279 of the second Report of the Institute, 1889-90, will prove V ' 
to Mr, Lee-Wamer how thefirst part of the Resolution was carried out. The Calendar 
of the Bombay University, of which Mr. Lee-Wamer is a distinguished Fellow, and ip 
the proceedings in which he cannot but be taking a keen interest, will enlighten Wm 
as to the second. I need not renund him that all proposals for endowments have to 
be laid before and sanctioned by the Senate. 

IfMr. Lee-Wamer is thirsty for more information, I null be h^py to supply it > 

to him. 

PHEROZESHAH M. MEHTA | 

Feb. 4. one of the Honorary Secretaries, i 


BOMBAY MUNICIPAL CORPORATION. 

INCOME vs. EXPENDITURE. 

Ai Us two sittings in the second week of April 1891, the Bombay Municiped Corpora- 
tion was ocaipied in threshing out the motion oi Mr. Dinshaw E. Warha to have a 
Committee oi Retrenchment to investigate into all branches oi expendiUire and suggest such 
reductions and economies as might appear most advisable comtatible u ith efficiency- The | 
Hon. Mr. Pheroseshah's strot^ point against Mr. Wacha's motion was that though 
expenditure might be growing at a taster ratio than revenue, that ws not a orcumstunce 
in Municipal finance to cretie any alarm but that what should be inquired into was whether the 
expenditure hith 'rto incurred was justifiable or not. The Kaiser-i -Hind oi Bombay having 
expressed in its columns an opposite view to that taken by the Hon. Mr. Pheiozeshah, the 
loiter gentleman explained his position in the following letter to that jottmcd. 


To THE Editor op the Kaiser-i-Hind, 

Sr, 

In criticizing the action of the Corporation in rejecting Mr. Wacha’s p-oposi- 
tion for a Retrenchment Committee, you express yourself surprised that I shoufo 
have spoken and voted against it. Will you permit me to state briefly why I did so P 
I need not say that any proposal emanating from my friend Mr. Wacha would 
always receive from me the most careful and ^xious consideration. At the same 
time you will agree with me that it was his duty, as that of any other member of the 
Coiporation, to make out a prints iacie case or show sufficient cause in support of it. 
It is because he completdy broke down in doing so, that I felt constrained to 
Ojr^iose bis motion. ’ 

Mr, Wadia’s proposal is no new one. Some years ago, a similar proposal was 
;br6U^t before the Corporation by Mr. K. N, Kabraji. It was in the days when tiie 
' i^bts aiii responsibilities of membership in the Standing Committee had not cooled 
Viifr. Kabraji’s bumit^ zeal for r^rm and retrenchment. He flourished a Uremendous 

the Corporation to show the rapid increase of Mp^arfitiiw 


It wa« however pointed out to him that if a member burnt with the desire to disthir 
guish himself as a Municipal patriot and benefactor, it was not enough to indulge in 
vague generalities and inconclu.sive platitudes, but that it was absolutely necessary 
to go through the more toilsome process of making out a case, supported by Valid 
wd appropriate arguments, and by accurate and definite facts and figures. 

It is impossible not to recognize that, unlike Mr. Kabraji, Mr. Wacha took 
great pains to prepare his case before approaching the Corporation. He laid before 
the Corporation a table of figures and calculations, which must have cast him no 
small amount of labour to work out. But his figures and calculations so seem to 
have taken possession of him, that he forgot to bear in mind that it was requisite 
to go a great deal further, and to show by at least a few instances that there was 
wasteful, extravagant or unnecessary expenditure which should be retrenched. 
When my late deceased friend, Mr. Goculdas Jagmohandas, asked for an enquiry 
regarding the / ssessment Department, it was by taking infinite p^ns to establish 
sfcVeral cases of under assessment, that he succeeded in ultimately persuading the 
Corporation to institute an enquiry. 

In asking for the Committee, all that Mr. Wacha tried to establish by his 
figures was, that, taking the average of five years since 1885-86, the percentage of 
the growth of the expenditure was larger than that of the growth of the revenue, 
as compared with the estimates in either case for 18^1-92. I am quite ready to 
confess that this proposition sounds dreadfully alarming. But when you come to 
collect your scattered wits, and venture to examine it somewhat closely, it is impossl* 
ble not to perceive that it is an unscientific and inconclusive proposition for the 
purpose for which it is dragged into service. It proves nothing concerning the 
character of the expenditure or the necessity for retrenchment. In one view of it, 
thwe is nothing alarming at all. Suppose that the revenue in the first year of the 
period was SO lakhs and the expenditure 20 lakhs, and that the revenue remained 
: the same, while the expenditure had increased to 25 lakhs, the percentage 
of the gyowth of expenditure would be larger than that of the growth of revenue, and 
Still there would be nothing alarming in this of itself. If, on the other hand, Mr. 
Wacha meant to convey that, during the period of five years which he had M er t ed, 
the total expenditure was greater than the total income, that would certainly be 
alarnung as indicating a state of indebtedness, but would be absolutely contrary 

The truth of the matter is, that Mr. Wacha’s manipulation of ^res is unin- 
tentionally deceptive. In the first place, he has arbitrarily^ut out of account the 
tuning balance of the first year of his period •, though that is a legal and legitimate 
portion of the income of that year as much as any other. Under Section 126 of the 
Municipal i'xt, all balances available for re-appropriation or expenditure at the 
oomnmencement of any year must be included in the inc<Mne of that year. Taldng into 
UPCOUQt the opening balance of the 'first year, there has not been a si^Ie year of thjf 



{ledod selected by* Mr. Waoha, in which the expenditure has not been largely under 
the income. The following table shows this 




Ir.come. 

Expenditure. 

Surplus. 

1885-8(5 

*«• 

... 55,34,589 

40,66,940 

14,67,649 

1886-87 

• «« . 

... 64,64,225 

41,76,862 

, 22,87,868 

1887-88 

«*« 

... 72,25,468 

58,12,690 

14,12,778 

1888-89 


... 63,30,791 

.52,01,268 

11,29,533 

1889-90 

e«« 

... 64,63,226 

.50,42,425 

14,25,801 

But even discarding the opening balances from the account the total income 

the five years exceed the total expenditure by nearly five lakhs and a half. 



Income. 

Expenditure. 

Surplus , 

1885-86 

♦ * • 

... 44,73,973 

40,66,840 

Income. 

1886-87 


... 49,01,815 

41,76,362 


1887-88 


... 51,66,580 

68,12,690 


1838-89 

«•< 

... 49,66jl92 

52,01,258 


1889-90 

« « « 

... 53,42,170 

50,42,405 



Total 

... 2,48,50,680 

2,42,99,655 

6,51,026 


There is this surplus in spite of the fact tliat the incidence of taxation has not 
on the whole varied very much, while provision had to he made for interest on heavy ; 
loans iw works like the Tansa and others. ! 


In thus showing the fallacious and inconclusive character of the proposition on 
which Mr. Wacha hinged his case, I iniist carefull)' guard myself from being 
supposed to maintain tliat there is nothing like wasteful, extravagant or unnecessary 
Jduaicipal expenditure. So far from doing so, I firmly believe that in many cases we 
do not get the full value of the money spent. But the remedy for properly controlling 
Municipal expenditure does not lie in appointing Committees of miscellaneous 
composition. I must reserve for another letter •* what I have to say regarding the 
appropriate measures for such a purpose, one of which at least I hope to submit to the 
Cwporation at no distant date. 

Yours etc., 

24 April. PHERQZESHAH M. MEHTA. 


DEATH OF H. R. H. THE DUKE OF CLARENCE. 

CONDOLENCE MEETING IN BOMBAY. 

A Puilk Meeting of the eiiisem of Bsmiay under the Presidenish^ et ^ 0^ ' : 
wssheidon 20th Jamtary 1892, lor the purpose oi passing resolution effStpathisitig 1 

wik th4 Blyyal.Wtomy in their benavement cimeibythe death cl H, R. H, ihe^JDuke of 

\ f SBbJect appears to have been written t^ tW ttonriiir: Welitein tbe , ' 
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Clarence and Avondale.* TheHon.Mr.JmtkeK.T.Telangntoved fht chief Jiesoluiim 
ot Cmidolmce vohuh Mr. PhcnKerhah smnxkd iw killows. 

J^APUcs AVI) i — III risiiig' to Suppoil tlus Rcsiolutioii, 1 may venture to 

assert that there? is no exaggeration in saying that the grievous news of the death of 
Prince /Ihcrt: Victor has thrown the whole ltnii?ire into niourning anti lamentation. 
It is said that “ Gtxl’s ordnance of death is blown in every wiml,” hut seldom has that 
ordnance carried more widespread, more unaffected, more profound grief and sorrow 
than when with appalling and unreieming suddenness it struck vUnvn the young 
Prince oti the very thrcslioid of a career full of ihe brightest liopc and promise, just as 
he was entering it in the midst of universal and heartfelt rejoicing. The universal joy 
is now changed into universal woe. The Lord Bishop has referred to the numerous 
communities making this city, but Hindus and Mahomedans, Parsees and Christians, 
we are all one to-daj''_Britons all, as the Chairman said, in the passionate wail which 
bursts from every heart from one end of the country to the other at so heart-rending 
and tragic a calamity. \Vc never feel the feebleness of words so much as pij an 
occasion like this. From the Viceroy downw.’irds, everyone in the country, every city 
in the Empire, is striving to put into words their measureless grief and their 
unbounded sympath,v. But how misenibly inadequate it all seems to what we would 
fain pour out, to all that we feel for those o^'el•whc]mcd with so great a sorrow ! 
It is idle and futile, it seems to me, to iuvadi’ their holy woe, with unavailing words 
of condolence and consolation. r.ct us only supplicate to be allowed to mourn with 
them, with the stricken parents, so beloved and honored amongst us, with the desolate 
bride almost “ widowed wife and married maid,” with that august lady, our Sovereign, 
whose thousand claims to reverence have quickened our loyalty with a profound 
personal sentiment of the deepest attachment and veneration. For the young Prince 
hiniself, cut off in the very blossom of his youth, who so lately f moved amongst us, 
w'inning all hearts by the gentleness of his manners, 

“ Not with half disdain, hid under grace, 

But Idndly man moving amongst his kind, ” 

we can only pray 

“ Sleep sweetly, tender heart, in peace ; 

Sleep, holy spirit, blessed soul, 

While the stars burn, the moons increase, 

And the great ages onward roll, 

Sleep till the end, true soul and sweet. ” f 

(Loud cheers). 

Elder brother of King George V, popularly known as Prince Albert Victor, 
t The Prince paid a visit to India just a fetv month.s before his death* 

Tennyson, to J. S. The three remuining* lines being ; 

Nothing comes to thee Devs' or strange. 

..''b., Sleep full of rest from head to feet ; , 

' Ue stUh^ry dust,. seoilJ^'e of change- ' - V 
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BOMBAY MUNICIPAL CORPORATION. 

DR. BLANEY AS PRESIDENT, 

At the Muting of the Bombay Municipal Corporation held on 6th April 1893, 
Mr, Pheroztshah Mehta moved the election of Dr. Blaney* as President, as follows. 

Mr. President, —In moving the election of Dr. Blaney as President of the 
OMporation for the ensuing year, it is hardly necessary for me to say anythbg in 


support of the proposition inasmuch as the honorable part played by him in the civic 
aflfeirs of this city, has been repeated over and over agmn on various occasions. If 
any member of the Corporation is desirous of hearing once more the manifold services 
rendered by this distinguished citizen to the public and to the Municipality of Bombay, 

I cannot do better than refer him to the proceedings of the meeting recently held to. 
do honor to the worthy Dootcr. (“Hear, hear.”) There it was stated that 
Dr. Blaney had served the Municipality with great zeal and energy all those years 
that he had been connected with the civic administration of Bombay. (« Hear, hear.”) 

I will not say that Dr. Blaney is the oldest member of the Corporation, for, so far bs 
the Corporation is concerned, I am as old a member as he. But the Doctor is the 
oldest member the Municipality which was managed by the Justices of the Peace 
in earlier days.t We all know with what vigour, devotion and self-sacrifice this local 
patriot has served the Municipality for more than a quarter of a century. It would 
perhaps be more to the pomt to say that in proposing Dr. Blaney to be our President, 
1 am proposing a gentleman who has been tried and found eminently qualified for 
the post in which he has already acquitted himself with the greatest credit and has 
gained the respect and confidence of each and every member of this Corporation. 
(“Hear, hear.”) As we all know, he has once occupied the Presidential Chair and I an 
not one of t »ose who believe that only new men should be’ elected to preside over us 
every year. It seems to me that there are occasions when we should resort to our 
old practice of electing men who have already been Presidents *, and in order that the 
high tradition of the Chair may be maintained, it is but right and proper that some 
of the old members should he again called to preside over our deliberations. I have 
ncrt the least doubt that if Dr. Blaney were elected to the Chair, he would discharge 
tl» duties of his office with the same ability, the same zeal and the same devotion 
as he brought to bear on the proceedings of the Corporation on a former occasion. 
(“ Hear, hear.”) I am sure, therefore, Mr. Resident, that the Corporation would, for 
te^ns stated by me, place the patriarch agmn in the Chair to rule over us for 
•fcWhar year. (A.pplause.) 

ithe ProposUion w 


■il 


^omas Blaniey, who came out to India from Ireland as apprentice in the subordii^i^, 
ServkM'of the East India Company, made a large fortune in Bombay in the medical profession, 
gwerotbsly in atoooolitan chanty. He was benevolent beyond his means so much 

sot a penny- tefb f<»- funeral expenses. He took a active and a prominent part *n affairs of 

city and ctoiedsche^ fur abundant water-supply from Vehar and Tansa statue of 

meted by perpetuates his manifold services to the city of i(i®3.1903). 

' ' ^ f |Be£Dee the Bombay Municipal Act 111 of 1872 came into existence, ^ 





smmim of judicial* and executive functions. 

THE Hon. Mr. PHEROZESHAH’S MEMORANDUM. 

TAe Hon, My. Pheroseshah Mehta submilted to the 6th Proviatiat Conference which 
met at Ahmedahml on the 1st, 2nd and 3rd November 1S93, a Mrnmandtm regarding the 
separation of Judicial and Executive Functions. The Conferemr thereupon passed the 
following Resolniion ( T/l, viz., 

'' That this Conference puts on record Us opinion that the separation of Executive and 
Judicial Functions should be effected as early as practicable; that it could be effected with 
economy atid ejffteiency by transferring the judicial powers vested in the Assistant and 
Deputy Collectors and Mamlatdars, to the SvJbordimie Jttdges, and that a Committee 
cdnsistUtg of the iollowing gentlemen be appointed to work out a scheme for the various 
Districts in the Presidency on the lines indicated in the Hon. Mr. Mehta's Memorandum, 
mth due regard to local circumstances and the said scheme when ready be stdrmiiied to 
Government for consideration : 


The Hon. Mr. P. M. Mehta. 
The Hon. Pfr. C. H. Seialvad. 
Mr. Varairay Sakerlal. 

,, Moolay. 


Mr. Jt. !•'. Putwari. 

„ Motabhoy Motilal. 

B. c. ruok. 

,, R.P. Karandikar. 

The Hon. Mr . Pherozeskah's Memorandum runs as tellows* 

1. Since Lord Dufferin admitted it in his fwnous speech in 18S6j on the Congress 
fffdposals, to be a counsel of perfection, the proposal to separate Judicial from 
Executive functions in the District Officers has been pronounced by the present* as 
well as past Secretaries of State for India to be a reform eminently desirable, and In 
his Budget speech for this year the present Under-Secretary of Statet has a|fdn 
repeated the official approval of the measure, provided that the change did not 
involve incased expenditure. 

. 2. It is needless, therefore, to say anything as to the reasons for advocating 
theseparation— especially after the admirable manner in which Sir Richard Gar^, 
late Chief Justice of Bengal, has discussed them in his letter on the subject in the 
columns of India ” particularly in connection with the Mymensing case, 

8. The necessity for this reform is, however, more; urgent th^ is generally 
imagined— not for men of position and standing but for the masses of the peoj^e. 
Nobody, who is not intimately acquainted with the daily life in villages and small 
towns, can have an adequate conception of the intolerable hardship which the 
continuance of Magisterial powers in Revenue officers entails upon the people. The 
great bulk of the masses are rendered unhappy enough by the way in which life Is 
p^e a bujtien not to the rogues but the honest folk by tte praotfoal working, of the 
Opium, Abkari, Eorest, Arms and Land Revenue Acts with their infinite rufei 
) regulations hedging the people round in all directions | but, vexatious atwi 

'f, Ewt of KimtMrbr.’ „ ..".v.v'-, 

Willbm ErridM Riw^ . 
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harassing as these laws are, they would not be nearly so intolerable if all resistance 
to their unjust and oppressive enforcement and abuse were not practically rendered 
impossible by tlic ingenious device of combining the Prosecutor and the Magistrate 
in one and the same ixirson. Under tiiosc acts, everything is guarded by prosecutions 
, at every step 5 and these prosecutions, initiated and countenanced by Executive 
Oflicers, are tried by Mamlatdars and Magistrates who are all again Executive 
Ofiicers. Those who have prac.tic,al knowledge ol the system are aware hoW 
naturally these prosecutions, liowever absurd and vexatious, end in convictions. 
Indeed, the general feeling about the matter is that no Wamlatdar or Magistrate, who 
■ valued his own interest and prospect, dare indulge, except rarely, in the luxury of an 
acquittal. Some of these cases sometimes reach tlic High Court where they are 
quaslied or revised, occasioning a little mild surprise now and then that intelligent 
officers could be so wrong-headed. But these are not the hardest cases. The worst 
are tho'ie in which the people yield themselves up in sheer and sullen helplessness , 
and of wliicli nothing is heard publicly. It is high time that a system under which 
irritation and discontent are engendered to no small extent should be reformed without 
loss of time. 

4. The real obstacle in the way of so urgent a reform lies in the fact that 
executive officers are not willing to consent to a measure which would, they consider, 
inaterially duninish their importance and power. Unable to advance this reason 
openly, tlie plea is put forward that any alteration of the present system would entail 
a heavy increase of expenditure. But a little reflection is sufficient to show how 
hollow and unsustainable this plea is. The Magisterial adjunct is admittedly worked 
by Mamlatdars and Assistant Collectors in a most internrittent fashion. It is a 
common experience with legal practitioners to bo (old by these officers that they would 
not take up crimiiiai c.'i,s'os till kite in the diiy, and then only for an hour or so, in 
consequence of the necessit)' of doing a certain amount of measuring and revenue 
work. A case is taken up for an hour or sx’ at the end of the day and then adjourned 5 
if the camp lias to be removed to the next station, parties and witnesses liave all to' , 
go on there. It can easily be conceived that a case, which, if heard out Without,, 
interruption, would be finislicd in a day, would require several times the same period 
when heard intermitiently in bits, the process involving a considerable amount of 
repetition. The waste of power ami time thus caused i.s simply incalculable, and 
cannot but involve, in the very nature of things, increased cost. ; Any scheme which 
relegates magisterial functions from officers who can only work them intermittently 
to officers who can exercise them continually and regularly cannot but result in both 
ttsonomy and efficiency, tuid such a scheme is the one I sketched in outline on the 
occasion of the discussion of the last Provincial Budget in the Legisktiye CbufibiL * 

It propcfeses to transfer these, functions to .Suborilinate Judges as a : ,pat$ of ^ 
regular work, relieving Revenue Officers entirely of alf judicial work*: I iolsiltii 
this SchecK the merits of simplicity and economy. 




I 




"i:" 


* The Meeting of the Council referred to, was held on 2rth July 1893. For a detailed report, see 
« and Writings of Sir Fbenwesbah M. Mehta," Edited by C, Y. Chintamani pp. 363 to 376, 
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5. The scheme can he best explained by showing how it would work in a 
pwttcular District, Leaving Sind alone there are three divisions in the Bombay 
{’residency— the Northern, the Southern, and the Central. Each division is divided 
into a certain number of Districts or CoIIectorates. ILich Di.slrict has generally for 
its Executive Officers si Collector, who i,s also District Magistrate, two or more 
Assistant Collectors with Magi.sierial powers of the bt or 2nd class, one I luzur and 
one District Deputy Collector and a number of Mamlatiiars or Mahalkarics in cltarge 
of Taliikas in which the district is sub-divided. I'or its judicial Officers, it has a 
Judge who is both a Civil and .Sessions judge, and a certain number of Subordinate 
Judges doing Civil work onlv with one or more S. C. C.* judges, Taking the 
District of Poona, for example, my propo.sal would work thus. The Civil last of 
July 1893 shows for the District two First Assistant and one Assi.stant Collectors, 
one Trea,sury Deputy Collector, besides nine Mamlatdars of different grades under 
the Collector, and six Subordinate Judges under tlie District and Sessions judge. 
Now, at the meeting of the Legislative Council above referred to, I had ventured 
timidly to say that the Assistant Collectors and Mamlatdars certainly do not devote 
two full hours per day to criminal work," llrough .in the Budget lialf their salaries 
were transferred from the head of Law and Administration to Law and justice. As a 
matter of fact I knew the time dvwoted was much less, but 1 thought it discreet to 
take the case against my proposal as strongly us iX).ssiMe. The l ion. Mr. Nugent 
thought that he was irretricvabl.v condemning my scheme when he assured the 
Council tlut the time devoted b}' Mamlatdars to judicial duties did not constitute 
one-eighth of their total work, and ho was good enough lurther to inform me that in the 
case of /assistant Collectors It was still less. 'I'his fact, so authentically stated by an 
olficer of such higli knowledge and experience, I'lesses instead of cursing ■ the sohame. 
Instead of demolishing, it only strengthens my argument and shows the extreme fea.si- 
bility of the transfer. For it establishes that the work in its totality is not more than 
one whole-time officer can perform, working at it not intermittently but regularly. All! 
tliat is necessary to do under these circumstances is to do away with only one Mamlat-1 
dar and in his place create one Subordniate Judge. The criminal work, of which the 
Executive Officers would be relieved, would be then distributed among the six old and 
one new Subordinate Judges. It must Ixj carefully home in mind that I do not 
propose to create the new Subordinate Judge for the purpose of entrusting liim with 
the whole of the criminal work from which the Assistant Collectors and Mamlatdars 
are set free, but each Subordinate Judge of the District would be entrusted with the 
criminal work of his station. The number of Mamlatdars being only reduced by one 
could easily cope with the Talukas in the District, in some cases by a .slight re- 
arrangement and in others by as.signing two of the smallest Tahikas to one officer \ 
all the rest of the Mamlatdars continuing in charge of one Taluka only. 

6. Independently of achieving the great object of separating Judicial and 
Executive Functions, and thus removing the crying evils which the combination 





engenders, there are various subsidiary advantages secured by this scheme which I 
win now proceed to set forth briefly. 


7. In the first place, there would be no increassjd expenditure, for the salary of ' 
aMamlatdar saved would counterbalance the salary of the new Subordinate Judge 
created. But there would in many cases be economy. For the Assistant Collectors 
and Deputy Collectors being relieved of criminal work, it would be often possible to do 
without the supernumeraries who have often to be given to the Collector in many 
Districts. 


I,:" 



8. In the next place, the work w'ould be done by officsers with special legal 
training instead of men whose legal education and training are at the best cSf a very 
superficial character. I do not mean to deny that several of the Mamlatdars are men 
of ability and intelligence ; but without special training, we know that even able and 
intelligent men interpret law in a manner that is often little short of startling. 

9. Both Civil and Criminal Justice would be brought nearer home both to 
parties and witnesses. A district divided into the increased number of Subordinate 
Judges’ stations would have smaller areas for their jurisdiction, thus reducing 
sensibly the present maximum distance of villages from the head-quarters which, being 
fixed and thus within easy distance, would obviate a great deal of the hardship which 
people have to suflfer from the conditions attendant on shifting camps. 

10. There hardly would be any need for any fresh legislation to carry out the 
change. It would be in the power of the Local Government according to existing law 
to invest the Civil Judges with .Magisterial powers. The only difflculty would be in 
the case of jurisdiction vested in .Mamlatdars under the Mamlatdars’ Jurisdiction /ct. 
But it may not be undesirable to leave to them the present summary jurisdiction in 
r^ard to possessory suits. 

IL It would he very useful if the Conterence deputed some of its members to 
work out this scheme with regard to each separate district in detail with the help of 
the knowledge of local circumstances and wants possessed by members conversant 
with each particular district. 

The Times ol India oi 18tk June 1894 has the followings 

To, The Editor or the Times or Imdi*. 

Sir — You will perhaps remember that in noticing the Memexandum on the 
question of the separation of Judicial and Executive Functions, which I had piaced 
before die last Provincial Conference heldat Ahmedahad,you took exception to my 
remark on the inevitable tendency of the combination of both fonctions in one oflScer 
; to cause injpstioe and oppression, and you were disposed to ascribe the rmsohief to 
the ore^ty cf the law rather than to the unnatural position in which the oiScer was 
f JlaStjed, i \;^ture to you to publish the enclosed copy of the record the proceed- 

Judgosmt ife a case tried recently by the Superintendent of MatherM^ 
wi& bt^ foeiupKhiting our respMtive contentioas.. . You wtU observe 



that the accused persons in the case are the of s at Matheran and 

^ his wife, and that each of them is sentenced to one month’s rigorous imprisonment for 
the offence of criminal trespass, inasmuch as they stayed on a piece of ground wliich 
they had occupied for years after being served with a notice of eviction. I have not 
the slightest doubt tliat Dr. Barry* is honestlj- acduitcd by the desire to do all in his 
power for the improvement of the Hill. But this, as well as the fact that he is an 
ofiioer of high intelligence and culture, only serves to point the moral -vliicli I ventured 
to draw in my Memwandum. You are aware that trespass, to be criminal, requires 
that the entry should be with intent to commit an offence, or to intimidate, insult, or 
'I annoy the person in possession. I am afraid the decisions of the Bombay and other 
High Courts on the interpretation to be put on the words “ insult, annoyance and 
intimidation ” were not present to the learned doctor’s mind when he convicted the 
.accused. But, however that may be, is it not refreshing to observe that he is 
perfectly uncon.scious of any glimmering idea that if the charge was of an offence 
which involved “ the intimidation of the Superintendent,’’ tlie Superintendent was 
scarcely the best person to try it ? Then, again, does not the extraordinary sentence 
of one month’.s rigorous imprisonment, not only on the man, but his wife, make it a fit 
case to figure in Trui/i’s Legal Pillory ? Is it possible to imagine that any officer 
I twho was not using his judicial powers to carry out his executive purposes, could have 

: passed such a monstrous sentence ? And this is not an isolated case. 

Yours etc., 

f PHEROZESMAH M, MEHTA, 

I : . [ f/et f foUoii' Tfite Cti/>Ux uf tfu A’ctv/i/ of the above- maithmed cane '\ 

p i A eorreipondence over the sigiiah/ie of '' b'RAUD/US huvm^' 

^ tlefiaded Dr. Bony i» iho Times of India of 21st June fS^f, ihe Hon. J/k Phero^eshah 
1 replied to it as follows. 

To, The Editor of the Times of India. 

Sir^ — ^Your corre.spondent /nmaciis—\i is a pity he is not also a* 
enemy to anphymous abuse— is delightfully like the proverbial advocate svho pours 
indignant ahu.se in the tallest Kanguage on the opposite counsel when he has nothii^' 
to urge on the merits. 1 will not venture to grapple with his logic, which, like that of 
Mrs, Nickleby, flie,s at everything under heaven and eartli with the mo.«l Iwvildering 
jtgility except the real points at issue, vis. the law-, the procedure, and the .sentence in 
j, the case. I write this only to expose the reckless malice of the my.sterious imputation 

; ■ of unworthy personal motives in w’hich your correspondent has cbo.sen to indulge, , 

[ L He say.s that “this extraordinar)* intere.st manifested by me ” is “ diree , 

ihonths after date,” The reason i.s a simple one. I learnt for they/rst time the facts 


* Pr; J. P. Barry, 1. M. S., the Superintendent of Matheran, 
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of ths cas 3 from the lips of ray friend, Mr. A. M. Dharamsl, as we rode up to Matheran 
together Suidiy before last. I had not been able to visit the Hill earlier this year in 
consequence of my other engagements. 

2. Your correspondent next says “ that this interest was awakened after the 
writer’s difference of opinion with the authorities of the Hill regarding his building 
rights had reached an important phase.” Alas ! Even the enenues of fraud, can bfe 
most disingenuous ! One would suppose that Dr. Barry was meant by the sounding 
phrase “ authorities of the Hill,” and the “important phase” was something against me. 
The facts are these. Tlie difference of opinion was regarding the right of Govern- 
ment to levy fees for earth and stone dug from ray own area for repairs to the houses 
in that area. So far as Dr. Barry was concerned, he behaved, to me in the matter 
with the utmost courtesy, and he assured me that he was simply acting under the 
orders of the Collector of Kolaba. My difference was with the Collector whom he 
referred the matter. The Collector decided against me, and I appealed to the 
Commissioner of the Division, who promptly decided in my favour. This is the 
whole history of my difference of opinion with the “ Authorities of the Hill.” 

3. Your correspondent ftirther says that the interest was awakened “ after a 
member of his oorhmunity had been run in for furious riding.” I suppose he refers to 
Mr; H. N. Lord, the proprietor of an hotel on the Hill. More than once, this 
gentleman has applied to me for help and advice in his difference with Dr. Barry, but 
I have steadfastly refused even to see him on the ground that 1 had no sympathy 
with his grievance, .which seemed to me only of a personal character. 

One word more. If I was actuated by unworthy personal motives, could I not 
have concealed myself under the safe, if not courageous, anonymity of a moral text, 
as your correspondent has done ? 


1 



Yours etc., 

June 21, PHEROZESHAH M, MEHTA. 

BOMBAY MUNICIPAL CORPORATION. 

ADDRESS OF WELCOME TO Mr. DADABHAl NAOROJI, M. P.‘ 

T/te Mecfmg of the Bombay Municipal Cmporation held on liih Deceinbe^f 
mnidtrei the proposal to present ctn Address of Welcome to Mr. Dadabkai Naotoji, M. P, 
Onthe occasion ol his return to his fiat he city after having been elected a Member, of' the 
'■Hgu^'ol Commons. The Hern. Mr.. Phetoseshah , moved '.—‘'That ih.e foUmnng Commiith 
be dppoinied to prepare and andnge for the presenta*kn of an Address .of Welcome to 
Dad.abhai Naoroji, Esq., M.P. on his return to Bombay after hh election as a Member ol 
Parliament :—Dt . Thomas Blaney (President), Messrs-. C. W. Roaghton. R. M. Sayani, 
d. bE. Yojnik and Sir Jamseijee Jejeebkoy. That on the re.commendaiion of the Standing 
Committee, the Oirporaiion will be prepared to sanction the cost of illuminating the Add>ess\ 

♦This was tha . awt and the laat oeoisiou on which the Bombay Corporation voted an Address 
Weleoaie to a private individnaU ■ , 
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^ and enclosing it in a suitable casket." In submit ting his Propesithn to the Electing the 
Hon. Mr. Mehta said— 

Mr. President,— I wish to propose the Motion that stands iii my name in as few 
words as possible, because it seems tome that this is an occasiojt on wdiich but 
little should be said, and I also consider that the Motion I am placinjv before the 
Corporation is one that requires very few’ words to recommend its acceptance. 
1, have merely to ask you to give corporate expression to the feeling of esteem, 
affectibn and admiration for our distinguished citizen i\Ir. Dababhai Naoroji, feelincr 
which was manifested bj- the public generally on the da.)' he landed on these 
'i shores, in so unmistakable, enthusiastic and remarkable a manner. i\fr. Dadabhai 
was not unknow'n to you before he left Bombay seven or eight years ago for 
England 5 and the members w’ould remember that he w’as not only a member of 
the Corporation but also of the Standing Committee,* and in both these capacities 
\ he had rendered valuable and important sertdees to the city. This, however, 
would not of itself be enough to entitle me to ask you to signalize, in the way 
I propose, Mr. Dadabhai’s return to his native city after his long absence on the 
English soil. Now he has a stronger claim and it is this— he comes back to the city 
of bis birth after having achieved what might truly be termed a historic distinction, 
I . —the distinction of being not only the first citizen of Bombay but the first native 
of the Indian Empire to be returned to the British House of Commons. Probably it 
might, in some quarters, be said that we are taking an exaggerated view of the 
importance of an event of this character but it seems tome that all thinking miiids 
must agree that to be the first citizen of India to be elected to the House of 
Commons, — a body which is universally considered the highest, the noblest and the 
most ancient assembly known throughout the world — is a distinction which it is no 
exaggeration to describe as historical. It is, moreover, an epoch-making distinction 
■Jrhich has been attained by a gentleman whose public spirit, sterling character, 
Integrity and purity of purpose are well-known throughout the length and breadth of 
India and which are w’orthy of being recognised by his grateful and jubilant 
fellow-citizens. In submitting this Proposition, Ido not lay the slightest stress on 
Mr., Dadabhai’s political opinions with which some of the members might agree and 
V ■ others might strongly dissent. All I ask is that the Corporation be at one with me in 
: cordially w’elcoming the great patriot on his return to Bombay after distingiu’shing 
y ^ himself in a way reflecting great honour and credit on .the city of his birth. In voting 
' this ‘Address ;we would be following the example of other Corporations in England and 
,i;:: the Continent which delight, to do honour to any citizen who may have achieved 
eminent distinction.. If 'a proposition like the one I now beg to submit for your 
unanimous acceptance, needed a long speech, then it ought never to have beeiv 
brought here at«all and without saying anything more, I believe that the Corporation 

^ would accord it a cordial, respectful and a whole-hearted support, 

I, The Motion, loas catried unanimotisly- 

?Sewasft member pf the Corporation tor four sntl of the Tofm OoaiiciHor two yewsi 




DADABHAI NAOROJI, M. P. 

PRESENTATION OF ADDRESSES OF WELCOME. 

A mats Mtfiing of the mhaUtants of Bombay together with many np-coantry genilemm 
who had come as deptilaiinm from all parts of the Presidency to present Ad tresses to Mr. 
Padabhai Naoroji, M. P. on his first advent to this counlry after having entered the British 
Home of Conmom, vuas held m I6lh December 1B93 under the auspices of the Bombay 
Presidency As^octotton. PliQ fion-. Afr, Pherozeshadi^ xvho psestded^ explained the sigfitficanee 
ol the Meeting in the foUouing speech. 

Gentlemen, -You all know why we are all gathered together here today. We 
have met for the purpose of giving expression and putting on formal record our feelings 
of sympathy, affection and appreciation for one whom we have here in veritable flesh 
and body, Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji-(Cheers)-Member of Parliament. (Loud ohears.) 
Gentlemen, no words of mine, in fact, no words from anybody can describe mwe 
eloquently those feelings of sympathy and appreciation in which we hold him than 
the demonstration with which he was greeted on his landing to this city. ( Cheers) 
Gentlemen, I cannot describe that demonstration, — it required to be>seea. It was not 
in the numbers of the people who turned out to greet hmi 5 it was not the rows of 
vehicles wWch followed the carriage in which Mr. Dadabhai rode ; it was not the 
assembly of the rich and the wealthy, the educated and the enlightened, which gave 
to the demonstration its deep human interest. That interest lay in the fact that the 
artisans, the labourers and the workmen, -they, their wives and their children, -all 
came out glad and rejoicing to see the face of the Apostle of India (Cheers), I shall 
never forget the look of joy and sympathy to he seen on every fece on the occasion . 
of the advent of Mr. Dadabhai in our midst. (Cheers). The faces of the people were 
the truest and most genuine mark of their respect and affection for their fellotv- 
townsman, who had brought such credit and distinction not only on this city, but on 
the whole of India, yes, on the whole of this country. (Loud cheers.) It is impossible 
in a large assemblage like this to indulge in long speeches, and without any further 
remarks, I shall at once call upon the members of the different deputations who have 
come from all parts of thePresidency, to present the Addresses to Mr. Dadabhai 
Naoroji. It will he impossible to read all the Addresses and telegrams received from 
different parts of the Presidency, and one or two, or at the most three, can only be 
read out, the others being taken as read. Wc will b^in therefore with the Address 
to be presented on behalf of the Bombay Presidency A.ssociation, the Address from 
die .Sa %ajiu ik iochha of Poona, and then the Address from Ahmedahad. I will noav 
■ odl upon Mr. Wacha to read the first A,ddress. 


B > ' dadabhai NAOROJI, M. P. 

poona’s welcome. * . . ■ ’ 

; -Meeting of ih- ciiisens of Poona was held at fiirahag, oH 17 th Decetnfier 189 S>, 
, - .^ -'Oi-deehne Mr. Dadabhai fit aorojif M, P. on his advent into the ancient Mahratid Cd^ialt 

to Mr, DadeMai 
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ha/oe been trying to receive our guest in as fitting a tnamiei as we can. Our Bombay iriends 
have come here to see how we perfor m our duty. I trust they can take favourable news to 
Bombay and we can only thank them for- the kind visit they have t>aid us.” After this 
there were loud calls for a speech from Mr. Pherozeshak to which he responded as follows. 

Gentlemen,— Your friend Mr. Tilak has told you that I have come here as a spy. 
(Laughter.) I have come here in no such capacity. I have come here simply as one 
of yourselves, as an Indian, to join in co-operating with you at the national gratifica- 
tion at the election of one of our countrymen to the British House of Commons. I am 
delighted— I am more than delighted— I am moved at the sight I saw from one end 
of the great and ancient city of Poona to the other. I am moved and why p Becau^ 
Poona has given one of the boldest answers to the challenge that has so often been 
thrown down to us, that we Indians have not a political genius in us and neVer will 
have. Let the people who say that come and see what I saw in Bombay yesterday 
and what you have seen to-day in Poona and they will have the answer to their 
challenge. Here is our answer to the accusation. When you find every man, 
\voman and child, Hindu, Mahomedan and Parsi, of every variety of caste and creed, 
conscientiously co-operating together, feeling in the same way, thtir hearts and pulses 
throbbing in unison since the day of the landing of Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji,— with 
such manifestations before them, can they say that there is no germ of political 
genius in us? Are these manifestations not the dawning of a political regeneration 
the awakening of a political feeling ? Gentlemen, I have not come here as a spy. I am 
moved at the deep human drama which will help us, God willing, to the amelioration 
of the country of which, whether we be Hindus or Mahomedans or Parsis, we are all 
proud to be the children, the country of our birth and of our homes, and, I trust, the 
country of our exertions and self-sacrifices. (Loud and prolonged cheers.) 


INCREASE IN THE BOMBAY POLICE FORCE. 

THE HON. Mr. PHEROZESHAH’S MINUTE OF DISSENT. 


In consequence of the e.vper 'ience gained in the HinditrMahomedan riots in Bombay in 
tS93, the Commissioner of Police * submitted to Coveniment proposals for an increase in the 
Police of the City. The Bombay Government thereupon affoinied a Ccmmitiee to report on 
the proposed increase and on the recommendation of the Corporation and to watch the inimsts 
of the Municipality, the Hon. Mr . Pherozeskah's name was included in it. The Cothrhitfee 
submitted their Report to Government on 23rd December 1893 and the following is the Hon i 
Mr. P^ozeskah's staterrient forwarded to the President el the Corporation. 

Juriagadk, 2itd March 1894. 


THOMAS BLANEY, Esq., 

President, Municipal Corporation, Bombay. 

.... ^ As it was at the instance of the Corporation that I ivas nominated a member of: 
r '.|t*esr.Gainmi.ttee appoint&d to^. consider the proposals of the Commissioner of Police , 
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Bombay, for a further increase in the city police force. I think it right to lay befoe 
t hem the circuiiistances under which I felt inyself precluded from joining in the report 
of the Committee or recording a minute of dissent, and comjwlled to withdraw from it 
after presenting a letter of simple protest. 

2. I cannot place the.se circumstances before the Corporation better than by 
ghing a brief account of the proceedings of the Committee. 

S. I wa,s informed by Government of my appointment by a letter, dated I 8 tb 
.\*ovemher 189S, and on the 29lh Xovetnber, when away from town. I received a letter 
from the .Secretary of the Committee, dated 2 Sth Xot’ember. a^^king me to attend the 
first meeting of the Committee on the 8 Cth Xo^■embe^ 1 393, It was impossible for me 
to do so, and I telegraphed to the Secretary to that effect, .'.s I learnt afterwards 
the reason for this .short notice was to enable one of the member.s. Mr. Cotton, to 
record a minute of the fullest approval of tlie propo.sal.S; tor the joint consideration of 
which the Committee wa.s appointed, before the Committee had e\cn entered upon its 
deliberations. The opinion of a gentlemen of Mr. Cohoir's po.siiion, abilitv and 
e^rience would ^ at all times be most valuable 5 but he could hardly be .said to have 
discharged the joint deliberative function, which re.sts upon the menibens of all 
Committees, by walking oft’ after recordinga minute. The incident is described in the 
minutes of the Committee, which were written, not by the Secreiarj-, but by another 
member of the Committee, Mr. Campbell, and it is related therein as follows ; 

“ The orders of Government coastituiing the Ccmmitlee arc read. The Chair- 

« man states the chief rea.son for having so early a meeting is that one of the members 
“ Mr. Cotton, leaves for England by mail of December 2 na. s the meml icr.s had not 
“ the opportunity of reading the Police Commis.sioner’s letter, the present must be 
" considered a preliminary meeting. Mr. Cotton a,sks the Chairman to allow him to 
read a memorandum he has prepared after .studying the Commissioner's letter. '1 he 
“ Chairman agrees and ]Mr. Cotton’s memorandum is read and put in. Mr. Cotton 
“ asks if any member has any remarks to make. As no member expre.s.ses any dissent 
“the Chairmari decides the memorandum .should be coirsidered when the report is 
being prepared and .should be attached to it as a part of the proceeding.s.” 

4 . The next meeting was held on the 7th December 1893, and I went to it. 
propped to do, to the best of my ability, my part in the enquiry and deliberation 
»h»h It never occurred to me to doubt, would be at once undertaken by the Committee 

My murnse may be tmagtned when I found that the Chairman got up and ,„ade ^ 
few abet r^arka which, he toid ua,were confidential, and then ( I pmfer to 
qiwtefron. the mmutee),‘‘ As regards our procedure 

^ any ,^ntleman dissents from any of the proposals contained in theletter of the 
. Commissioner of Police, he .should state his reasons for dis.sent.” After some time 
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suggestion at once mildly but conymOingly. I was not therefore a little surprised to 
find that my gentle suggestion was denounced by the Chairman and some of the 
members as simply impossible ; and the Commissioner of Police looked at me in mute 
reproach at my presumption in requiring his facts to be investigated and verified. It 
was, I believe, Mr. Campbell who solemnly assured me that Government had set the 
Committee only an exercise in dialectics, and the Chairman ruled that “ the intention of 
“ Government in referring the papers to the Committee was that the Commissioner’s 
report should be considered to establish the facts which it contains.” I had nothing 
to do but to bow respectfully to the Chairman’s ruling, and only begged that it should 
be recorded. A question was thereupon at once raised, whether it was at all necessary 
to keep minutes, and it was ultimately decided that, though it was perfectly useless 
to do M, as members had ears to hear what was said in Committee, my wish 
might be gratified in that respect out of indulgence for my weakness.' Nothing 
remained to do after this but to carry the Commissioner’s proposals by acclamation) 
for not a single reason for dissent was forthcoming. The prospect of so easy 
a victory did not, however, seem to be quite satisfactory, and Mr. Douglas interposed 
wdth the suggestion that, though the Chairman’s ruling was correct and that no 
enquiry could be made into-the Commissioner’s facts, still “ he thought it would 
“ be suitable that any member should be allowed to ask the Commissioner any 
question on any point in the Commissioner’s letter regarding which the member 
might desire further information. ” The Chairman thereupon agreed “ that the 
‘‘ Commissioner of Police may be asked questions regarding the statements contained 
“ in his letter This was scarcely a logical position in view of the Chairman’s 
previous ruling, or a very satisfactory one in reference to my conception of the 
functions of the Committee. But as I hoiked that a little cross-questioning of the 
Commissioner might succeed in showing to the Committee the necessity of an 
enquiry, I at once undertook to put some questions. But again, to my surprise, I was 
told that neither the questions nor answers were to be recorded. As it was impossible 
not tb realise that my efforts to do what I honestly considered to be my duty were 
treated and resented as idle obstruction, and that my questioning were to be dedicated 
to empty air, I declined the fruitless task. What followed had best be quoted from 
the minutes prepared by Mr. Campbell •. — 

On enquiry whether such questions and answers should form part of the 
“ minutes rtf the meeting, the Chairman holds that as members present will hear and 
‘‘ can hote any point, their entry in the minutes is not nepessary. As Mr. Mehta 
“ declines to put any question to the Commissioner unless the questions and answers 
« are recorded, the Cliairman remarks that while personally he sees no necessity for it, 
“ if any number attaches importance to the point, the questions and answers may be 
“ recorded.” 

As I thought that one meeting would be devoted to settle the course of 
to be adopted by the Committee, I was not, I confess, so fully prepared, 
!.^M4jSpjiiemise should have been, to carry on the interrogation. . I tried, howev©", to d^^ 
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what I could. In the first place I thought it was necessary to ask the Commissioner 
to state more clearly and definitely than he had done in his letter, whether the object 
of the further increase was simply to enable the police to cope with the ordinary work 
of the city or to strengthen it for serious emergencies like the .\ugust riots. In the 
second place I wanted to sift the assertion about the men and officers being cruelly 
overworked, and the necessity of “ reducing the hours of duty which the Commissioner 
“ is compelled to exact from Europeans and natives.” I put some questions on the 
first point without getting very satisfactory answers. When I came to the second, the. 
Commissioner flatly declined to give answers. I asked him what work was taken 
out of each policeman,” with the view of enabling the committee to judge whether too 
many hours of work were or were not exacted from each ivliceman. The answer I 
received is recorded in the minutes as follows •. — 

“ The details of the police work are in my hand, 1 iiave given such details as 
I think necessary in my report to Government. I do not think it necessary to gi^'c 
“ any details in addition to those shown in para IS of my report." 

The above answer does not frilly record ivhac the Commissioner said. What he 
really said was that the hours of work was purely an adininistraiive matter and that 
he declined to give the details I asked for, as the Committee or any ether ix:r.son had 
no right to interfere with his arrangements in that respect. I cried in vain lo explain 
to the Commissioner that nobody had the remotest conception of interfering with hi>- 
administrative ai*rangements, but that my question was asked tor the pur{X>se of eliciting 
the detailed extent of the alleged overwork. Bui all lo no purpose : and I gave up the 
task of questioning in despair. 

5. I still, however, attended the next meeting which was iieid on the Uth 
December 1893. I made another effort to explain to the Commissioner the objeci of 
my questions and to indicate to the Committee the several jioints on which it wa- 
desirable to obtain some further information and to make some furtlier investigation, if for 
no other purpose, at least for the purpose of being in a position tu define what shoulti 
hethee.xtent of the further increase. But it was all of no use. The meeting was 
adjourned to next day, the I5th December, on which day, as 1 informed the Commiltec 
I could not attend as I had to leave town. At that meeting the proposals to be 
embodied in the report of the Committee appear to have been settled, and on the 
following Tuesday, the 2Ist December, the report was signed with minutes apj-iended 
by Messrs. Cottons Douglas, Vijbhookandas and Campbell. 

fi. ill due course i received a letter from the Secretary, dated the 2:’nd 
December 1893, enclosing a copy of the report, and enquiring if I would sign it. 
adding that ‘*at the same time I am to state that the Committee has been dissolved, 
“ but that if you will be good enough to forward your minute, it will be appended to 
“ the report to be submitted to Government.” I wrote back on the 27th asking for 
copies of the minutes of proceedings as well as of the minutes appended by members 
of the Committee. The minutes of proceedings were supplied, but I was told that 
“it was not necessary that copies of the, minutes recended by other members should 
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« b3 supplied to you.” On pointing out why they should be supplied, I was informed by 
a letter, dated 4th January 1894, “ that as all the minutes made by the other members 
of the Committee were neither read at the meeting of the Committee nor circulated 
“ to the members, it is not necessary to send them to you for your perusal.” I was 
further informed that “ the report of the Committee has been already submitted to 
'■* Government,” and was requested to forward my minute as early as possible for 
submission to Government. I wrote to the Secretary to enter a protest against 
the manner in which the entire proceedings of the Committee had been conducted 
and received the reply “ that your letter of the 6th January 1894 has been recorded and 
“ that your protest cannot form part of the proceedings of tlie Committee which has been 
“ already dissolved,” and I was requested “ to state whether you intend to forward your 
“ minute of dissent.” I replied to the effect that “I am entirely unable to understand hem’ 
“ rny protest cannot form part of the proceedings of the Committee on the ground that it 
“ has been dissolved, while my letter containing it has been recorded in spite of the 
“ very same dissolution. I equally fail to understand that, if the Committee is 
“dissolved and is thus ftmeius officio, the Chairman can still ask me to send my 
“ minute of dissent, while rejecting my minute containing my protest.” I added “ that 
it seems to me that the only course now open to me is to ask you to send on this, as 
“ well as my letter of the 6th January, to Government.” 

7, 1 should like to add that it is true that the resolution of Government 
appointing the Committee requests it “ to take into consideration the arguments 
“ advanced by the Commissioner of Police in favour of an increase of the city police.” 
But it never occurred to me that Government could intend to put the narrow inter- 
pretation upon the word ‘ arguments that the Chairman of the Committee -did. The 
word ‘arguments,’ as it appears in the resolution, was not unnaturally understood by 
me in the general popular sense in which it is sometimes used to include statements 
of facts as well as the inferences drawn from them. There were two circumstances 
which Justified the more comprehensive interpretation. It could be scarcely imagined 
that Government would delegate to a Committee the task of examining simply the 
coreotness of the Commissioner’s logic, on which it was bound after all to exeiclse 
its own judgment. Secondly, if such was the intention, it would scarcely bewortli 
while to ask the Oxporation, as Government did, to recommend a nominee “ leaving 
it to the Corporation to decide in what capacity their nominee should join the 
“ Committee, whether merely as a member appointed to watch the interest of the 
“ Corporation or as one duly qualified to represent the views of that body.” I do not 
think the Corporation would have cared to recommend a nominee, if that nominee was 
only to watch the interesting, but not very useful, process of scrutinizing the 
dialectical capacity displayed by the Commissioner in bis letter. As to how the 
nominee of the Corporation could have been in a position to represent the views of 
that body in such a function, it is impossible to conceive. 

1 beg, etc., 

PHEROZESHAH M. MEHTAi 
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About a month atter My. Pfieroseshah having nibmiiied Ike atot\ explanation to the 
Coyporaiion, Mr. /. M. Campbell, the Seereian of the Police Increase Committee, -loroie 
to the President of the Corporation giving Ivs oivn version ot the ComrnntCi meetings awi 
requesting him [the Pteside-ni) to lay before the memben the accompanying iOhinmnieafwns 
from Messrs. Cooper, Vincent, Douglas and H . H.A'^u Akbaishah. som^ of !h,: members cf 
ike Conmiilee. Mr. Cooper in his letter “ umtbie to agre-' sviih ’he Aotunent, mode m 
Mr. Mehta" ; Mr. liwcni v.as of opinion that bP. Mehta niAihidershvJ tchai u-sre i/A 
intentiom of Government in appointing .a Committee, and hU poAtkn a< ih. DJ.cu.al' of the 
Corporation"; Mr. Douglas “ felt bound to record hi > dissent" a>. Mr. M,hias Dtto 
"contained a most mislead in^> sia.iimcnt m :.hat ha a meurred : and 11. fl . Ago 
Akbarshah stated that "the meetmgi icac condurkd in qinp a rcuuhu manno.^' 
Mr. Campbell himself did nol think Mr. .Ihlda’s iJ.tcr 'A.ksciikJ zAth -aso ivo-onakk 
approach to accuracy cither lus own behaviour to Lnc uoriiiniitn > lut proC'''\UHg.i ot >h>' 
Committee." He iuri her thought that Mr. Mehta had" it takd ike lomwtkc v'ih ih.- 
.scantiest courtesy" ; that hr "tried to covir his fail a re to pa ionn. hi. ,hitic> a.- o. 
Represenlaiive of the Corporation . by baseless aUcgationsl et/; 

The Hon. Mr. Plurozeshah (herciipoii icroie to the Dicsidn’f of fho ,r 

follotvs. 


To 

Junagadh. /prd i^th. 1SP4 

A. M. DHARAMSI, Esq., 

PrESIUSNI, MuNICn’AI CORrORAliUK- 

Sir,— I have the honor to request you to laj' hetore the Corporatit.v-! the 
accompanying copy of my reply to IMr. Campbell's letter of the Slst Marcii with 
enclosures, which I have felt constrained to send to the Times of India and the 
Bombay Gazette, as 'Mr. Campbell sent his letter for publication lO those papers 
without either saibmitting it first to Government, or waitir.g til! it A\as placed heforc 
the Corporation in the due course. 

I have etc,: 

PMEROZESHAH M. MEHTA, 

Sir,— it has seldom been my iot to be so intensely amused as I wa.s whet: 1 
received here last Thursday’s papers, and fully realized the spectacle which the>- 
bodied forth of Mr. Campbell, after very nearly a month’s incubation, screwing up 
his courage to the sticking point, and, carefully guarded and .supported on either - 
flank by two stout and trusty henchmen, and holding fast by each other, valiantly 
rushing forth to let ofif at me a formidable-looking' five barrelled revolver. I hope 
to have the opportunity at the next monthly meeting of the Corporation to show 
whether this fire has been effective, or has only .spluttered off entirely beside the 
mark. But as Mr. Campbell seems to have thought fit to re.sort to a little mana-uvr- 
ing to hold up to the gaze of an admiring public the fire bantlings— to take another 
image whioh his letters -conjured up— to which he and his colleagues have given 
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h-. delivery after long and painful labour without waiting to present them first either to 
Government or the Corporation in regular course, I trust you will allow me to help 
the public to trace some of the more lovely lineaments of the five little beauties 
exhibited for their admiration with all a mother’s doting, fondness and pride. 

3, To take my friend H. H. Aga Akbarshah first, I am sure nobody will deny that 
iliere is not a more amiable and estimable gentleman in all Bombay, or one who more 
worthily sustains the high reputation of his honoured family for all true sportsman- 
ship, especially since its present head, His Highness the young iVgakhan, has most 
\ agreeably surprised all his friends by developing a remarkable aptitude and taste for 

' intellectual pursuits. If Mr. Campbell finds himself in such sore straits, that he 

cannot do without the valuable certificate of so nice and pleasant a gentleman as 
.-\ga Akbarshah, that « I was present at all the meetings of the Committee and I am 
« therefore in a position to state that the meetings were conducted in quite a regular 
“ manner, and that I am also perfectly satisfied that all reasonable information that 
“ was needed was supplied to us,” I wish him joy of it, though the qualifying wcm^ 
“reasonable” is a bit suspicious and may insinuate bidden waggishness. The 
Aga’s further assurance that « there was great and immediate need for an increase 
“ to the Bombay City Police Force ” is certainly refreshing, if not quite relevant, to the 
present controversy, and if relevant, somewhat savouring of the fallacy of begging 
the question. Anyhow, it is most touching *, and I have no doubt that, so great is 
his faith in and his attachment to the Commissioner of Police, that if Mr. Vincent had 
asked for ten times more men and ten overs the courtly Aga would have been ready 
with the same formula. 

S. W’ith regard to Mr* Cooper,* whom I will take ne.xt, he is esteemed, and 
tieserveUly esteemed, as an officer possessing high judicial qualifications. But 
curious as the phenomenon is, it has been not unfrequently noted that men 

distinguished for judicial capacity on the bench are not always remarkable for that 

ijuality in undress. Mr. Cooper’s letter furnishes a remarkable illustration of this 
curious phenomenon. His whole production is a tissue of hearsay, which, I have not 
* the least doubt, he would have sternly rejected as absolutely inadmissible in evidence 
if anybody had tried to elicit it from a witness in his Court. Mr. Cooper attended 
only two meetings of the Committee — the first of which was called only to record 
Mr. Cotton’s minute, and the third held on tlie I4th December. He did mi attend 
the important second meeting, held on the 7th December, at which the rulings as ^ to 
the course of procedure and the scope of the Committee’s functions, against \yhich 
I hav'e complained, were finally laid down after considerable discussion. Nor did he 
'atteijd; the fourth and the fifth meetings at wliich the report was settled and signed. 

' Still Mr. Cctoper ventures to ccmie and give evidence that he “ regrets to be unable 
^ to agree with the statements made ” in my letter of the 2nd March, and that “ I 
f “ think, before !Mr. Mehta came to the meeting of the Committee, he had not considered • 
“ what course he was going to take in the enquiry. He never definitely stated what 


* He was the Chief Presidency Magistrate, Bombay* 
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« papers he wished to see or what evidence he wished to have coilected.” If, instead 
of relying on hearsay, and probably hearsay retailed by 2kir. Campbell, for the purpose 
of contradicting me by assertions as to my state of mind, and as to my conduct at 
a meeting at which he was not present, Mr. Cooper had even simply taken the trouble 
to peruse the minutes of the proceedings of that meeting, prepared hy Mr, Campbell 
himself, he would not have been betrayed into what he must pardon me for 
characterizing as so gross and ignorant a mis-statement as that “ I understood that 
“ some discussion took place regarding the course that should be taken, and that no 
“ definite decision was then arrived at.” I shall have occasion later on to give 
verbatim from these minutes the definite decisions arrived at at that meeting. 
But what value can be attached, 1 ask Mr. Cooper himself to decide, to his opinions 
and inferences about the proceedings of the third meeting which he did attend when 
he does not even nouo know what was the definite course of procedure authoritatively 
laid down by the Chairman, and c fortiori did not know then^ and without which it 
was simply impossible for him to comprehend the point and significance of the 
proceedings which could only be carried on in ccnfcrn-.ity with that course so settled ? 
Does Mr. Cooper mean to say that instead of obeying them, however wrong, I was to 
go on questioning the propriety and authority of the Chairman’s rulings after they 
were finally made and even recorded at my instance ? Does Mr. Cooper mean to say 
that at everj' answer received by me, or at every remark made in the course of 
conversation, I ought to have gone on declaring whether I was or was not satisfied 
with it ? Does he allow counsel, when they are examining witnesses, to keep a 
running commentary on each answer they receive to notify their satisfaction or 
dissatisfation with it ? And yet, forsooth, because I did not do anything so irregular 
and objectionable, I must be taken, according to Mr. Cooper, to have been satisfied 
wth everything said and done at the meeting. 

4. One thing more and I have done with Mr. Cooper. He says in his letter 
that “At the end of that meeting [the third]. Mr. Mehta wa.s quite undecided 
“ when he could attend another meeting,” and further that “ he mentioned that he had 
“ so many business appointments, he would not be likely to attend any more 
meetings.” Now Mr. Cooper is, I know, an essentially fair man*, and I appeal to him to 
say frankly if the following is not the real account of what took place:— The third 
meeting was held on Thursday, the I4th December, the second having been held on 
Thursday the 7th December. At the close of the meeting the Chairman enquired 
what day would suit the members of the Committee. 1 .suggested the follotying 
Thursday as usual, when I said I was ready to attend. But one member or another 
raised objections to all the days of the next week from Monday to Thursday, the 
Chairman saying, about either Wednesday or Thursday, that he was informed that 
the rooms in the Secretariat would not be available to the Cemmittee on one or both 
of these days. Somebody then suggested the very next day, Friday the 15th, to 
which it was I said that I could not attend on that day as I had to go out of town. 
But the majority of the members expressed themselves ready to meet on Friday and 
usable to accept wty other day for the whole of next we^ They all looked at 
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roe as if wahting to know whether I presumed to demand that everybody’s convenience 
should be sacrificed to mine. Thereupon I spoke, with a smile to the Chairman as 
nearly as I remember, to the following effect ; — “ I cannot expect other members’ 
« convenience to be sacrificed to mine, and if Friday suits the majority, why not 
“ name Friday ? As it is decided to hold no enquiry and the .Commissioner’s facts are 
« to be accepted, I don’t see that anything more has to be done, and I see that the 
“ members are anxious at once to adopt a report accepting the Commissioner’s 
“ proposals. It does not matter, therefore, if I can be present on Friday or not.” 
Thereupon the Chairman fixed the next day Friday. And because I could not 
attend the very next day, though offering to do so any day the following week, and 
giving in to the convenience of the majority after the ruling that no enquiry into facts 
would be held, I am charged with saying that “ my engagements would prevent me 
from attending any future meetings. ” I emphatically deny having ever said such 
a thing, but is it even probable that I should say it? I could understand 
Mr. Campbell misconceiving my above-mentioned remarks at the meeting, for, as 
Charles Lamb says, Scotchmen are such dreadfully matter-of-fact people that they 
are incapable of appreciating any other humour except what they call their own dry 
one. But I must say I expected better things from Mr. Cooper. 

5. As for Mr. Douglas, the more I read his production, the more I admire the 
air, to be found in perfection only in the honest British philistine, and which, in 
its supreme sincerity, beautifies the most stolid British countenance of selftassertive 
.self-complacency with which he makes the most astounding mis-statements, abso- 
lutely unconscious that, while he thinks he is giving most valuable aid, he is 
only playing the bull among Mr. Campbell’s China. The great point which he 
makes is, that I put a wrong interpretation upon what the Chairman said, in 
stating that the Chairman ruled that, “ the intention of Government in referring 
“ the papers to the Committee was that the Commission^’s report should be 
“ considered to establish the facts which it contains. ” And he adds, with 
“the air of a superior person, that “what I understood was that the papers 
“ were submitted to us to see if we considered that the Commissioner 
“ had proved the facts stated in this letter and that that letter should form the 
“ basis of the enquiry. To carry -.out this view, I suggested that members 
“ .should ask questions on any points on which they required information. ” Now 
will Mr. Douglas be surpri.sed to find that the words in which I gave the Chairman’s, 
ruling in my letter of the 2nd March, and which he quotes as putting a wrong 
intorja^tation upon it, are words, not my own, but copied frorn the minutes of the 
proOeedings of that meeting, carefully compiled by Mr. Campbell-- who is now obliged 
to confess that he -was the real Secretary though he concealed himself till novr 
under the pseudonym of “Mr, Ganpatrab Mantri " the ostensible Secretary on 
the record -minutes not feirly compiled, but hewn and .shaped by one aflBiotedwith 
a moral obliquity of vision, which, as I had to point out and expose in Mr. Campbell 
more than once during the course of the debate in Committee, rendered him inoapabfe 
of feifness to an <^ponent. Would he be .surprised to learn , that it Was I who 


coatended that the Commissioner’s letter should be considered as a basis on 
which the Committee should institute enquiry, and that Mr. Douglas did not, as 
he now states, propose any general enquiry at all, or that members should ask 
questions on any point on which they required information, but simply and 
merely that members should be allowed to ask the Commissioner only questions on 
pdnts in the Commissionr’s letter ! I have pointed out in my letter of 2nd March 
the course of debate in which the Chairman made his ruling, giving its v^ery words, 
and how I asked that it should be recorded, and the difficulty made to doing any 
such thing, none of which facts have been questioned. Now I will gi\'e the very 
words from the minutes about what Mr. Douglas suggested and what I suggested. 
After recording that the Chairman concluded in these words ; “As regards our 
procedure to-day, I would -suggest that if any gentleman dissents from any of the 
“ proposals contained in the letter of the Commissioner of Police, he should state 
“ his reasons for dissent,” the minutes proceed, “Mr. Douglas suggests that Mr. 
“ Cotton’s memo, should be circulated, 

“ Mr. Mehta states that in his opinion the report of the .Commissioner of Police 
“cannot be considered more, than a basis on •which the Commitiee shotUd instimte 
‘ inquiries. He holds that tile Committee cannot accept the statement.s in the 
“ Commissioner’s letter without additional enquiry and evidence how tar such 
“ statements are in agreement with fact. 

“The Chairman states that in his opinion the intention of Government in 
“referring the papers to the Committee was that the Commissioner’s report should 
“ be considered to establish the facts which it contains.” Here the minutes omit co 
record that I said that I bowed to the Chairman’s ruling, as I was bound to do, 
and begged that it should be recorded, whereupon, as related in my la.st letter 
“a question was at once raised whether it was at all necessary to keep minutes 
“ and it was ultimately decided that, though it was perfectly useless to do so, as 
“ members had ears to hear what was said in the Committee, my wish might fc*e 
“ gratified in that respect out of indulgence for my weakness.” Taking up the 
minutes again, they proceed “ Mr. Douglas says We are to consider Ihv 
arguments put forward by the Commissioner of Police. These are not new 
argument.s. The subject is old and has been threshed out. Mr, Doiyglas’s 
“feeling is that Ciovernment say to the Committee; Here is a letter from thv 
Commissioner of Police, Do you con.sider his arguments sufficient P At the same 
“ time Mr, Douglas thinks it would be suitable that any member should be allowed 
to ask the Com 'iiissioKer axiy qnSi&X\ox\ on any point in the Commissioner’s letter 
“regarding which the member might desire further information. The Chairraatr 
“ agrees that the Commissioner of Police may be asked questions regarding the 
“statements made in his letter. ” 

Now I ask the public to judge whether the account given in my previous letter 
was not strictly and scrupulously correct, and whether Mr. Doi^las’si present 
account is not steeped in the gross^t confusion of thought arid language, not to 


say absolutely incorrect? And yet this is the gentleman who ventures to say, 
“ on the occasion of the second meeting Mr. Mehta was, I believe, the last member 
“of the committee to come. When he sai down he said, ‘ I have not read the papers’, 
“ but he ai once began to put questions, many of which would have been unnecessary 
“ if he had studi ed the papers.” How anybody with a particle of candour in him 
could commit himself to such a tangle of inaccuracies and mis-statements, as 
the minutes of that meeting quoted above show, is byond my comprehension. 
As to the charge of not having read the papers, Mr. Douglas, echoing Mr. Campbell, 
says : “Mr. Mehta was the one member of the Committee who appeared to take no 
“trouble to master the details of the question before coming to the meeting.” 
Now I am sorry I must once more contradict Mr. Douglas as regards these per- 
sonal statements and expose his pretentions as regards the assiduous way in which he 
modestly insinuates he discharged his duty of mastering the details of the question. 
The paper circulated to the Committee were *. — (1) Colonel Wilson’s letter of thelSth 
March 1889, the reports of the two previous Police Committees, the memorial and 
correspondence of the Corporation with the Governments of India and Bombay, 
including the letter of the Corporation of the 2nd July 1892, referring to all the 
previous proceedings and offering comments on the increase then asked for, and 
(2) Mr. Vincent’s letter. Now I venture to say that if any member of the Com- 
mittee was intimately acquainted with the contents of the first batch of papers, 
it was I, who had serv'ed on the Committee of the Corporation, who had drafted 
the culminating report of the Corporation of 2nd July 1892 and placed it for adoption 
before that body. Now as to Mr. Douglas’s acquaintance with that batch of 
papers. Along with other members of the Committee, he was not even cognizant 
of the existence of the report of the Corporation till I drew their attention to it 
and to the various points which it raised, and which I contended before the Com- 
mittee, required further investigation. I think Mr, Vijbhookandas * will bear me 
out in what I say for he afterwards came to me and was thankful for having 
his attention drawn to those points. I think Mr. Cooper will also partially bear 
me out, for, at the meeting he attended, I appealed to him to verify my statements 
regarding the enquiries made by the Police Committee, which went by his name, 
as Mr. Cooper’s Committee. With regard to Mr. Vincent’s letter, is it likely that 
one who took so much interest in the question could bear to leave for a moment 
unread a letter which was to saddle the Corporation with fresh heavy burdens ? 
As a matter of fact, I had devoured that letter the first moment I got it, and I had 
re-read it twice over before I went to the Committee, marking passages which 
seemed to me to require explanation and inquiry, and to which T afterwards dre\v 
the attention of the Committee. Mr. Campbell will remember that he questioned 
the interpretation I had placed on one of them which led to a somewhat sharp 
tussle between us as to our relative knowledge -.of English. The only ground 
on which this charge is based against me is this. The proposition statement 
on the back of the Commissioner’s letter, had escaped my notice, and when, Mr. 
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Mr, Vijbhookandas Atmaram, one of the members of the Committee, 


Vincent referred me to it in answer to a question put by me as to the cost, I 
at once said it had escaped my notice. This is a sole circumstance on which the 
huge fabric of ray lamentable ignorance is reared. It shows what influence the 
intense prejudice of one-sided and bigoted mbds exerts on the perceptions of the 
senses. I think I will now leave Mr. Douglas alone with his pretensions of 
superior knowledge and accuracy, 

6 , As Mr. Vincent* is fortunately a member of the Corporation it will be 
better to deal with him fece to face in the Municipal Hall, I will at present only say 
that I suppose a Policeman would not be himself unless he set to work to twist 
out a confession from any statement made to him 5 the impulse is such a second 
nature to hm that the Legislature has wisely provided that a Policeman’s evidence as 
to confession should never be received in evidence. But I will not at present discuss 
whether, if you assure a person who comes to you in a state of great distress as “an 
old friend treated unceremoniously” that, in accepting a seat on the Committee, you 
had done so with an open mind, it is tantamount to “the remarkable fact that he said 
he was not averse to an increase.” 

7. And now for Mr. Campbell. I cannot say that I am surprised that he should 
lose his temper over my exposure of the extraordinary' blunders into which he led his 
colleagues ; and I should he prepared to make allowances if he indulged in a few 
honest expletives of good downright abuse. But what does surprise me is that he 
should descend to such inartistic and vulgar methods as sztggesho Jalsi and suf pressio 
veri, to eke out an apology' and a defence. 1 had no personal acquaintance with 
Mr. Campbell till I met him in the Committee room, but I had heard great things of 
him as the anti-native oracle of the clubs, who threw thronging memK'rs into ecstasv 
at his exquisite dry' wit and excruciating humour. 

I confess I am not a little disappointed to find that the stuff dispensed hy lutn, 
turns out, from the specimens recently' exhibited before the public, to be only a dry - 
as-dust Scotch mixture composed of abuse passing for argument, of invective passing 
for sarcasm, of fiction for truth, and of hatred and all iincharitahlenes's for holy anger 
and pious grief.” 

1 suppose Mr. Campbell considers it a fine specimen of his peculiar methods to 
pretend to assume in his covering letter, in which he drops the Hindoo alias under 
which he had hitherto hid himself, that I admit “ my failure to di.soharge my duty ah 
the representative of the Corporation on the Committee,” and that my letter of the 
2nd March was only written for the purpose of making a personal explanation. 

It is not B little too childish to imagine that he can thus throw the Corpcration 
and the public off the scent of the real question of public interest which my letter 
raised, »?»., whether the Committee had done its duty in a way to command public- 
confidence in its deliberations and conclusions, or w-hether it was so conducted as 


* H« was the PoMc* Commissioner of Bomtey, 
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to be nothing less than a sham, a fraud, and a delusion ? Mr. Campbell may rest 
assured that he will not thus succeed in throwing dust in the eyes of the public, but 
that he must stand or fall by the answer which his letter gives to this the only 
question of public importance. T think the best and most straightforward way to 
enable a sound and true judgment to be formed on this point will be to formulate 
distinctly the charges of whicli my indictment against the Committee was composed, 
and to see what defence Mr. Campbell makes to each of them. Those charges can 
be summarized under the six following heads '.—(I) That, relying on the wording of 
the Government Resolution requesting the Committee “ to take into consideration 
the arguments advanced by the Commissioner of Police,” it was ruled “ that the 
Commissioner’s report should be considered to establish the facts which it contained, 
and that no enquiry into facts could be made or allowed.” (2) That when I asked 
this ruling to be recorded, it was modified to this extent, that “the Police 
Commissioner may be asked questions regarding the statements in his letter.” 

(3) That this partial exception was not only insufficient and unsatisfactor)’’, but that 
it was not even made bona fide, as was prov'ed by the fact of the refusal in the first 
instance to keep minutes of the proceedings at all, or to record the -ruling that there 
should be no enquiry”, or to record the examination of the Police Commissioner. 

(4) That even the examination of the Commissioner was never allowed to be really 
carried out, owing to the jibbing of the Commissioner, and had to be ultimately 
abandoned as utterly profitless. f5) That the majority of the members nominated 
by Gov^ernment either displayed gross ignorance of the most elementary rules of 
procedure or v’iolated them in the most wanton manner. (6) And, lastly, that the 
proceedings were rushed through. 

8. Let us now see what defence Mr. Campbell has to offer to the first and 
most serious charge. No amount of shuffling and wriggling enables Mr. Campbell to 
esoSipe from the ultimate confession that it is absolutely true. But it is well to see, 
as jllustrating his de\'ious tactics, how he struggles for a while, to avoid the 
confession. “At the next meeting” (?. i?., the meeting of the 7th December) te 
says “Mt. Mehta contended that it was part of the functions of the Committee 
“/o call for fresh reports and to summon and examine any number of witnesses. 
“This theory of the Chairman did not accept.” Now 

where did Mr. Campbell get the precious information that I wanted to call fex- 
fresh reports and examine number of witnesses, or that I wanted to embark 
on an enquirj' eiidtess and aimless? Absolutely from his own imaginatibn, for 
I never had the opportunity of stating the number of witnesses, or defining the . , 
extent of the enquiry I sought, and said never a word about fresh reports, for 
the sirnple reason that my impertinent curiosity was nipped in the bud by, 
ahe ruling that no enquiry could be instituted, as “ the Commissioner’s report 
*was: to be considered to establish the facts which it contkins.” What Mr. 
Campbell tries disingenuously to disguise under the words “endless and aimless 
enquiry” is, any enquiry at all. See his own description of my contention em- 
bodied in the minutes compiled by himself, not Jiien and there, not .loosely or 
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hurriedly, but at full leisure, in careful and cautious deliberation Mr. Mehta | 
^‘states that in his opinion the report of the Commissioner cannot he considered ^ 
“more than a basis on which the Committee should institute enquiries. He holds 
“that the Committee cannot accept the statements in the Commissioner’s letter 
“without additional enquiry and evidence how far such statements arc in agreement ^ 
.“with feet.” Does not Mr. Campbell stand convicted out of his own mouth when | 
he tries to twist this just and temperate demand into one for “endlc.ss and aimless | 
enquiry”? And indeed, Mr. Campbell is compelled ultimately to admit the truth | 
of the first charge, for he has to confess in his letter that “the Chairman ruled ‘i 
“that the Committee were not intended to, and had no authority to, summon witnesses or ( 
“csaJI for reports. 7he enqiitry entrusted to the Committee dtd r,ot go behind the 
^^fiicts supplied by the Commissioner of Police” Dos.s not this prove to the 
hilt my assertion in my previous letter, that “.Mr. Campbell solemnly assured 
“me that Government had set the Committee only an cxerci.se in dialectics.”? 


9. Mr. Campbell does not deny the truth of the second charge; he only 
admits it in another form when he says “that the ruling of the Chairrnan did 
“not mean that members of the Committee should not ask for and receive full 
“information from the Commissioner.” Here again Mr. Campbell is not quite 
accurate. The Chairman did mean in the first instance, what .Mr. Campbell says ■ 
he did not, for the minutes I have quoted above show, that all lie ccnceis ed the f 

Committee should do was “that if any gentleman di.ssents from any of the i 

“proposals contained in the letter of the Commissioner, he should state his reason 
for dissent.” Mr. Campbell has not v’entured to gainsay iny statement, that the 
right to examine the Commissioner was yielded only after I pressed that the ^ 
original ruling should be recorded, and after it was, thereupon, actually entered 
in the minutes. I call upon Mr. Campbell to produce the draft minutc.s taken 
by him at the time, which will establish this point conclusively. 


10. With regard to the third charge, with which the fifth may also be 
taken as allied, it is evident that those who agree with me in thinking that, if 
the work of the Committee was to command public co.nfidence as properly carried 
out, an enquiry into/»c/j was just as essential as an examination of the arguments 
of the Commissioner of Police, cannot accept the; concession of a mere examination 
of the Commissioner as a reasonable substitute for a full enquir}'. But even ..this 
concession was not made in good faith and in a spirit of hone.st enquiry. Again 
I appeal to Mr. Campbell’s own minutes as sufficient for the purpose of convicting 
him out of his own mouth “On enquiry whether such questions arid answers . 
“should form part of the minutes of the meeting, the Chairman holds tlmt . ais 
“members present will hear and can note any point, their entry in the miaute^ 
“was not necessary. As Mr. Mehta declines to put any ' question : to the Com- 
“laiasioner until the question and answer are recorded, the Chairman iretiiarks 
“that while personally he sees no . necessity for it, if any member attaches importance 
“to the point, the questions and answers may be recorded." Though the minutes 






carefully omit some of the most graphic details of the performance, can the above 
quhtation leave anybody in doubt that we were met only to enact a solemn 
farce ? And does it not equally establish the fifth charge of gross ignorance of 
the most elementary rules of procedure and conduct of business, or, in the 
alternative, of a pre-determination to violate and defy them ? Mr. Campbell is free 
to-^make his own choice of the horn on which he prefers to impale himself. 
In connection with this charge, I should like to say a word with regard to a remark 
of Mr. Douglas. He says, in his letter, that he made out at the time that my 
intention was to lead the Chairman into some ruling which might be used against 
him afterwards. I will not try to disparage the compliment which Mr. Douglas 
pays to his own remarkable power of discernment, but I am indeed not justly 
entitled to the credit which he ascribes to me of forecasting that my colleagues 
were gentlemen of simplicity so limitless, or courage so reckless as that which 
they have proved themselves to possess. 

11. Now I come to the fourth charge *. I have shown above that the concession 
to examine the Commissioner of Police was a partial and insufficient measure which 
could not do duty for the full and exhaustive enquiry which the importance of the 
subject required, and that even this lame and halting exception was not made in 
good faith. The inevitable experience followed, when the time for testing it arrived | 
the apple, goodly to look at, was discov^ered rotten at the core. What is Mr. Campbell's 
defence to this charge ? He gives it in the second and longest para, of his letter 
wherein he ascribes every possible virtue to Mr. Vincent, and every possible sin to 
, Mr. Mehta. Let us, however, examine this formidable catalogue with a little more 
regard for logic, and a little more respect for facts, than Mr. Campbell cares to show 
in his Calvinistic fervour of “holy anger and pious grief.” He first descants upon 
my gracelessness in not having perused the papers graciously supplied by Govern- 
ment, copies of every one of which I already possessed, and were besides published 
in Mr. Barrow’s admirable Municipal Record, as they had all passed between Govern- 
ment and the Corporation, culminating in the latter’s letter of 2nd July 1892, drafted 
by myself. The only other paper was the Commissioner’s letter, which, we have it 
on the testimony of Mr. Douglas, contained “ no new arguments, only the old one 
thrashed out,” or as Mr. Vincent is recorded in the minutes to have said, “ the same 
as Colonel Wilson’s.” So much for my ignorance. Then Mr. CampbelL gees 
on ; — “ Mr. . Mehta proceeded to interrogate the Commissioner. To such of 
“Mr. Mehta’s questions as were already fully answered the Gomrtiissioner referred 
‘‘Mr. Mehta to passages in his report. Toother enquiries regarding matters of 
“mintite departmental detail and discipline the Commissioner declined to communicate 
fuller particulars than his report supplied. In the case of two general subjects— 
“police distribution and the control of street traffic, before the close of the meetings the 
“ Chairman arranged with the Commissioner of Police for the supply of details. At 
‘‘or before the next meeting the Commissioner of Police furnished the statements of 
“police distribution, and of street accidents which are appended to the Committee’s 
‘‘repcart.” Will it be believed that every one of the above sentences contains 
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statements which are absolutely untrue, as can be proved by Mr. Campbell’s own, 
minutes P Mr. , Campbell has deliberately mixed up the business done at the two 
meetings, pretending to keep them separate. What took place at the first of them 
(that of 7th December) was this. After the rulings were made as quoted above 
I proceeded to examine the Commissioner. The only new argument in his letter, 
was one founded on the recent riots. Any one who has paid attention to the subject 
must be aware, that the real contention is how far the situation is modified by the 
experience afforded by those riots ; how far the increase sought was for ordinary 
requirements 5 and how far for the prevention or suppression of riots. Any one who 
reads his letter will see that Mr. Vincent has ingeniously avoided, in a cloud of 
general assertion, a clear statement on this point. After asking him to state the cost, 
my first questions were directed to elucidate the above point. How did Mr. Vincent 
answer those questions ? Mr; Campbell triumphantly says “ by referring me back 
to passages in his report,” i.e., in point of fact, by evasion, I could not get him 
to state clearly how far he wanted the increase for one purpose and how far for the 
other. The next point, on which I wanted to examine him, was as to the allegation 
that the increase was required in consequence of the “ strength of every man in the 
“force being overtaxed to an extent no other State department %vou1d tolerate.” 
(Commissioner’s letter.) The sole and only question I was destined to ask on this 
point and the fate it met are recorded in the minutes ; — 

“Q. — What is the duty that each policeman does ? 

“A. — The details of the police are in my' hand. I have given such details as 
“are necessary in my report to Government, I do not think it necessary to give 
“any details in addition to those shown in para, I S of my report, 

“ Mr. Mehta states that in the spirit in which his questions are received and 
answered, it is useless for him to put further questions. 

“ The meeting was then adjourned till Thursday the idth December.” 

Where are “ the questions of minute departmental detail and discipline?” My 
.wfe question received swift and short shrift. I have no hesitation in saying , that 
Mr. Campbell’s version is simply disingenuous invention to cover with some decent 
veil the jibbing of the Commissioner which it was impossible to deny. What becomes ‘ 
of “ the arrangement made of meeting {ov the supply of detail^ 

“in the case of two general subjects — police distribution and the control of street 
“traffic? ” . The feet is, that the statement of police distribution was, 1 suppose, on 
second thought, produced by the Commissioner suddenly and for the first time at the 
next meeting of the t4th December, and that the preparation of a statement of street 
traffic was, far from being even thought of at the meeting of the 7tb, only suggest®! 
for the first lime at the .meeting of the 17th by Mr. Cooper. (Minutes of I4tb De- 
cember). At the meeting of the 7th December the curtain fell in solemn silence op 
the Commissioner’s jibbing, without anything more being done. Now let us come to . 
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Mr. Campbell’s statement of what took place at the meeting of the 14th December :■ — 
“At or before the next meeting the Commissioner of Police furnished the statement 
“of police distribution and of street accidents, which are appended to the Committee’s 
“report. The whole of the meeting passed in the Commissioner’s explaining to 
“Mr. Mehta and to other members of the Committee the details of these tables aud 
“of other statements in his report. To no question that was asked did the 
“Commissioner fail to return a ready and complete answer. At the close of these 
“explanations Mr. Mehta stated he had no further question to ask.” Again let us 
turn from romance to fact. As we Avcrc leaving at the close of the meeting, of the 
7th December aud waiting for our carriages, I had expressed my surprise to 
Mr. Vincent that he should not sec the relevancy of my question, and pointed out 
to him how absurd it was to regard it as an attempted interference with his administra- 
tive discretion and independence. In the week’s interval that passed before the 
next meeting, he seems to have realized that my question was not “ one of minute 
administrative detail,” or of administrative interference •, and at that meeting, he produced 
a tabular statement of police distribution, with remarks on the back as to the hours 
of duty, which he also detailed orally. In the minutes, Mr. Campbell . puts it as it 
this statement was produced on Mr. Mehta repeating the question ‘ what is the 
duty of the police ? ’ That is not correct. Mr. Vincent produced it voluntarily of his 
own accord. When I congratulated him on his having thought better of his refusal, 
he told me that what he objected to was being treated as a witness to be cross- 
examined. I answered that it was the Chairman’s ruling which had placed him 
in that position. After this, there was no examination of Mr. Vincent at all ; and 
a conversation ensued, in which the members of the Committee took part, on my 
still attempting to show, by reference to the Corporation’s letter of 2 nd July 1892, 
the necessity of a proper enquiry. 1 should like Mr. Campbell to produce the rough 
minutes of this meeting taken at the time 5 but even the fair minutes, afterwards 
compiled, show that there was no examination taken down, as it was taken down, 
question and answer, at the previous meeting. I pointed out the questions that 
required investigation : (1) The difference between Colonel Wilson’s account of the 
hours of duty given in para. 9 of the Corporation’s letter 5 ( 2 ) the alleged unpopularity 
of the service on account of over-work 5 (3) the employment of policemen on cj^brt 
duty for the Government of India ; (4) the inequality of distribution in the different 
wards as shown in para. lOof that letter; (5) the employment of a mixed force of 
native and European officers, and several other points. Will Mr. Campbell say that 
there was any other ans%ver given to my plea for enquiry than that the Committee 
were not competent to institute it, or go behind the Commissioner’s facts ? Where am 
then “ the ready and complete answers ” of the much-maligned poor Commissioner ? 
Where is it recorded that, “ at tiie close of these explanations, Mr. Mehta stated he 
had no further question to ask ? ” Not even in Mr. Campbell’s minutes ; and as a 
matter of fact, I did not say , any such thing, as, indeed, there was no occasion or 
opporfunity to do. And, lastly, what is to be said of Mr. Campbell’s logic ,wll.en, in 
^roah after groan, he says that Mr. Mehta “ suggested no new Source. of infonhation, 
“ put fbrWard no fresh topic of enquiry, took no exception to the accuracy of the 



“special information furnished, and suggested no addition to its completeness.’* 
What I did I have shown above, as also what I was not allowed to do. After the 
ruling that the Committee was not to make any enquiry into facts, was it my duty 
to obey it or not, however wrong ? And if I had to obey it, how was I to help in 
carrying out an enquiry which was not to be held ? Can Mr. Campbell understand 
the absurdity of asking a person to leap or fly after tying heavy weights on 
his legs ? 

12. As to the last charge of rushing the proceeding, I need only add to what 
I have said above, as to the calling the next meeting the very next day after the 
14th December, that Mr. Vijbhookandas pointed out that it was necessary to give 
some more time to study the tabular statement, produced only that day by the 
Commissioner and copies of which had not been supplied to members, and the 
statement of street traffic which was to be prepared, even though the Commis- 
sioner undertook to supply it the next morning. In spite of this protest, the meeting 
was convened the next day, and on that very day, the Commissioner’s proposals were 
carried by acclamation. The report was signed at a formal meeting held on the 
21st December, when minutes by Mr. Campbell and others (Mr. Douglas having 
sent one from Mahableshwar) were appended to it in open conclave. When I asked 
to see these minutes which I had every right to do as forming part of the proceedings 
of the meeting, Mr. Campbell alias Mr. Slantri, refused on the ground that they 
had not been “ read ” at the meeting nor “ circulated ” ! Mr. Campbell says that 
“ the draft report was sent to Mr. Mehta for his signature or for a record of dissent, 
“Mr. Mehta returned the report without either signing it or recording any reasons 
“fcx dissenting from the Committee’s recommendation.” Again Mr. Campbell 
suppresses the facts. Under his usual alias he wrote to me on 22nd December 
1893 that “ I am directed lo forward to you for perusal the accompanying rough 
“copy of the report of the Committee, and to inform you that the fair copy of the 
“report will be sent to you if you wish to sign it.” It is not true that I returned the 
report without signing it; the rough copy sent to me is still with me. What 
Mr. Campbell conceals is this, that I at once wrote asldng for copies of the minutes 
of proceedings and of the minutes appended to the report. On the 28th Mr. Campbell 
-—I mean Mr. Mantri — wrote sending only copies of minutes of the meetings of 15th , 
and 21st December, and refusing all others. I again wrote giving reasons why they 
, should be supplied to me, to which I received the following reply, dated 4th January 
1894 “ I am directed to forward to you the accompanying copies of the minutes 
“of the first three meetings and to state that as all 'the minutes made by the 
“other members were neither read at the meeting nor circulated to the members, 
“it is, not necessary to send them to you for your perusal. I am at the same 

■ i “time to inform you that the report of the Committee has been already sub- 

“mitted to Government and to request that you will be so good as to forward 
^ “ypurnfinute for submission to Government as early as possible.” Comment on 

■ this is needless, and I have already given in my previous letter fbfe subsoquent 

eorresppndeiK5e,.sho\’ring how Campbell would neltheif recxwd 'thy protest nor 
Ft it on to Government. 
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13. It only remains tor me now, on my side, to plead guilty, to some of the 
heavy charges of misbehaviour and dereliction of duty brought by Mr. Campbell 
against me. I admit that “ though no further distant than Matheran ” where I had 
gone under medical advice for a few days on accountj^ of indifferent health, I did not 
rush down, at a few hours’ notice, to attend the first meeting, called solely for the 
purpose of hearing Mr. Cotton eloquently and impressively read out his minute. I 
also admit that I arrived ten minutes late at the second meeting, having had to attend 
a meeting of the Corporation at three o’clock. I also plead guilty to not having 
played in the hands of people who had made up their minds, so as to give an air cf 
careful investigation, to proceedings which had in reality done everything to suppress 
all honest and necessary enquiry into facts. And, lastly, I plead guilty to the 
heaviest and most heinous charge of all, of treating Mr. Campbell “ with scant 
courtesy,”?'. <?., in Anglo- Indian phraseology, of not having bowed down with folded 
hands, crying Jo Hooktm.^ 

Yours, etc., 

PHEROZESHAH M. MEHTA. 

Junaghad, April 12th, 1894. 


BOMBAY MUNICIPAL CORPORATION. 

MR. ACWORTH’S SERVICES. 

Ai the Meeting of the Bonibay Corporation held on 4th April 189S, the If on. Mr. 
Pherozeshah moved a hearty vole of thanks to Mr. H. A. Acworth, the retiring Municipal 
Commissioner. He said . — 

Mr..President,— I beg to move “That this Corporation, in tendering their hearty 
thanks to Mr. H. A. Acworth, desire, on the occasion of his proceeding to England 
on leave, to place on record their high appreciation of the many valuable and 
important services rendered by him to the city of Bombay, in his capacity as Munici- 
pal Commissioner during the past five years ; of the conspicuofls ability he has 
dispI^^yed in the discharge of the exacting duties of his high ofiSce, and of the. 
zeal^d untiring devotion he has shown for the service of the Corporation.” Mr. 
President j although Mr. Acworth is proceeding home on two years’ furlough, he is 
not expected to return as Municipal Commissioner, and I do not think the Corporation 
would let him retire from that position without testifying to the zeal, ability and very 
great success which had attended his career as Municipal Gemmissioner for the 
last five years. Those who are intimately acquainted with the Municipal cppisti-. 
tution of this city, are aware that the Municipal Commissioner has arduous and 

• Mr. Campbell referred to in the above controversy was Mr. (afterwards Sir) James Macnabb 
Campbell, I, C. S., the author of the He died in 1903. 




varied duties to perform, in fact fee is in a way a sort of constitutional minister of 
,the Corporation (Applause). According to the Municipal constitution under 
which we work, the initiative of all business rests with the Commissioner who 
is invariably submitted to an ordeal of a severe criticism. Xo Commissioner has 
the slightest right to complain slioiilcl that searching and severe criticism be applied 
to everything brought before the Corporation, because the healthy and efficient 
administration of the city depend upon such criticism. ( Applause ) At the same time 
wc should not he chary in recognising the labours of a Commissioner whose work we 
are ever ready to discuss and pass judgment on. Members might place themselves 
in the position of the Commissioner and imagine how they would feel if a scheme 
submitted by them after a careful and mature consideration were pronounced by 
members without any solid or weighty arguments to be defective in one respect or 
another. Nobody could deny that it would naturally cause an amount of worry 
and irritation. I am sure that even those members who have been unsparing In 
their criticisms, on an occasion like the present, will be ready and willing to pla\;e 
on record the valuable services of the Commissioner, who has performed the varied 
duties of an engineer, a sanitary officer and a financier to our entire satisfaction. 
(Applause) There was seldom a Commissioner who was more accomplished and of 
a more versatile character than Mr. Acworth. (Applause) Mis clear grasp oi tVtc 
several questions that had been treated by Ijim was, to say the least, admirable 
and wonderful. 1 will not review Mr. Acworth's administration of Uie affairs of the 
city, which has so much expanded and advanced during tlic last five years, butal! 
i wish to say is that the zeal, the ability and the honesty of purpose which he 
brought to bear on the Municipal government of Bombay ouglit to be uv^knowfcdgecl 
and placed on record as an expression of the appreciation of the way in which he 
has so satisfactorily discharged the responsible and heavy duties attached tu his post. 
( Loud applause ). 


HIGH COURTS IN INDIA. 



SIR CHARLES SARGENT^S TERM OF OFFICE. ^ 

A Public Meeting of the inhabitants of Bombay took flace on gth April /Apj, 

Mr, R, W, Forrest presiding, to give expression to the high appreciation of the 
manner in which Sir Charles Sargent had discharged the responsible duties of a 
Judge and Chief Justice of the High Court of Bombay for the last Iwenty^^ninc 
years.* 

The Hon. Mr. Pheroseshah Mehta spoke as follows : — 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen, — The next Proposition is entrusted to me and I am 
glad that I have thus an opportunity of actually joining in a movement of so j | 
excellent and so unexceptionable a character. (Cheers). No measure has contri- I | 

I- * . ^ Court from 1866 and Chief Justice Uom 1882 to 1895, He, 

died in 1900. ■ , ; , . r: 
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buted more to the consolidation of British rule in this country than the establish- 
ment of High Courts. (Cheers). In these days, however, a great deal of impatience 
is exhibited by a certain class of what wc call strong-minded officials at the 
powers and jurisdiction of these courts’, and only the other day, it found the 
culminating expression in the Viceroy’s Council, when, on the debate on the Police 
Bill, my honorable friend, Sir James Westland said in his humourous manner 
that in making an enquiry, one policeman on the spot was worth any day two 
Judges of the High Court. There is, no doubt, a certain amount of superficial 
plausibility in the remark, but the fallacy of the observation lies in this that 
V the policeman oh the spot gives very scant guarantee of honesty, impartiality, 
disinterestedness, freedom from bias and prejudice, trained capacity for observa- 
tion and above all, of a knowledge of the judicial method, all of which go to 
constitute the qualifications of a Judge of a High Court. (Cheers.) The High Courts, 
thus constituted, have been more potent factors in the promotion of loyalty arid 
contentment among the masses of the people than is generally or fully imagined 
(“Hear, hear”.) And the Bombay High Court has been singularly fortunate in being 
able to show a roll of Judges and Chief Justices who have been distinguished 
for great and unusual culture, capacity and learning. In this illustrious roll, 
none has triore worthily sustained the great traditions of the high and responsi- 
; ble position of Judge and Chief Justice as Sir Charles Sargent has done for the 
last thirty years. I will not enter into details as my friend Mr. Badruddin Tyabjee 
has dealt with them, but I have been more than once struck and surprised by 
finding people in the remotest corners of the Presidency, giving expression, in the 
most enthusiastic terms, to the esteem, confidence and admiration with which 
Sir Charles Sargent was regarded for his learning as well as for his singular freedom 
from bias and prejudices of every sort. (Applause.) Personally speaking, I do not 
' . know any greater Intellectual treat than to sit at the Court presided over by 
Sir Charles Sargent, and to watch his severely clear and logical methods of argument 
and reasoning, interspersed with shrewd but by no means unkindly observations 
OH life arid conduct. In meeting to-day, we are giving expression to the un- 
animous feeling of all classes and communities, to do honour to one whwn we 
• have all learned to regard with the greatest esteem, confidence and admiration 
verging on veneration. (Loud applause.) 1 now propose “ That a Conuhit^ be 
appriinted ; to raise a fund for the purpose of establishing a memorial of the esteem 
and admiration in which Sir Charles Sargent is held by all classes and cotR- 
munities in this Presidency.” (Loud and continued applause.) 

TilE MEHTAS OF BOMBAY. 

On Zlsl March lii96, Mr, J.M. Mehta delivered a lecture on Phrenelogy and the 
Importance of its study,” The Hun. Mr. Pheroztshah Mehta, who presided, in inlreducitig 
pi ; ’ the lecturer to his hearers, spoke asjolhius. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, — I think I might say that it was with considerable reluc- 
ance that I consented to take the Chair at this gathering, because I thought it wmild 



be considered an a^idacity on my part were I to preside at a lecture with the subject 
of which I have not the slightest acquaintance. I will say, however, that I was ' 

tempted to consent because the lecturer belonged to a somewhat numerous tribe of ^ 

people called “ Mehtas ” to which I also belong. In this country, whether it be in 
the field of sports or in the political arena, the Mehtas play an important part in all 
spheres of life, among Parsis as well as Hindus, and are especially engaged in mental 
pursuits.* ( Cheers ) Mr. J. M. Mehta is going, this evening, to deliver a lecture on 
a mental subject and it is perhaps fitting that a Mehta should preside at a meeting 
and encourage the undertaking of his namesake— a consideration which has brought 
me here this evening. I believe, gentlemen, that you are anxious to hear the psycho- f 
logical discourse which I hope will prove of absorbing interest to you and I therefore ! 
call upon the learned lecturer to begin his address. 

INDIAN MEDICAL REFORM. 

PUBLIC IVIEETINGS IN BOMBAY. 

A Pulilk Metiing wa% convened by ihe Bombay Presidency Associaiion on 15/A April 
1896 for the purpose of considering the question of the proposed separation of ihe Civil Branch 
of the Indian Medical Service from ihe Military, 

The Hon. Mr. Pherozeshah who presided, said that the Association had thought 
it desirable to call the meeting because the subject was one which affected the vital 
interests of the public at large and the interests of medical research, medical educa- 
tion, medical relief, and of sanitation generally throughout the whole of the country. 
They were well aware how their medical colleges were manned. One would imagine 
that the principal Colleges of the country had specialists employed to instruct 
students in all the special branches of the medical science, but instead of such 
specialists they found that the colleges were manned by professors who were sent 
there because they could be at times spared from army requirements. They were 

• Amongst the Hindus, Mr. Vijbhook.mdas Atmaram Mehta was a prominent public man of the day 
»nd. Me. Laluhhoy Samaldas Mehta was then a budding citizen ; while among the Parsis, Mr. A. H. Mehta ■ 
popularly known as "Johnny” Mehta had won renown in the Cricket world as a bowler of the first order j ij| 
Mr. Cowasjee Shapurjee Mehta was a well-known educationist ; and the widely circulated Congress organy ' 
the Kaiser-i-Hiad had in Mr. F. C. Mehta an enterprising editor. Outside Bombay Mr. (now Sir) Bejonjec 
Dadabhoy Mehta, had made his name as one of the most successful Mill Managers in the whole of Indih f 
while Mr. R. D. Mehta, who was the Sheriff of Calcutta in 1893, 'was an indefatigable speaker from the j. 
Congress platform, 

' ' ' ' J 

An interesting incident, which occurred during the Sessions of the Legislative Coundl.st Poona; may 
well be recorded here. While the Council was in Sessions, the Presidency Cricket Match between Euro- 
peans and Parsis was being played on the Gymkhana ground next to the Council Hall. The Hon. Mr. 

■ John Nugpnt, a Member of Council, who was greatly interested in the Match, was receiving hourly reports ■ 

o the process of the game. On hearing that ‘'Johnny” Mehta was making a retnarkablo display, Mr. i 

Nugent could not help congratulating the Hon. Mr, Pherozeshah Mehta on the great achievement of his P. 

namesake and wcote on a slip of paper, which he passed on to his honorable friend, the foliowing:-" I ^ 

nT has become a terror on the Cricket field as you have made yourself one in the Council , 

t-flamber* The. Hon, Mr, Phetozeshah smiled and enjoyed the joke. 



not spficialists in any sense but they were said to be capable of performing any 
wonderful feat which they might be aslced to perform. (Laughter). At one time 
one of those professors, who was deemed qualified to teach anatomy, was considered 
fit another moment to occupy the chair for chemistry or physiology, or in fact every 
possible branch of medical science, and that was the system under which their medi- 
cal education was carried on. 

It was a monstrous anomaly that, members of the subordinate Civil Service 
occupying the position of Assistant Surgeons in the Presidency, who were considered 
the best products of their highest medical education, should begin with a salary of 
Rs. 100 rising to an unprecedented amount of Rs. 200 a month ! ( Laughter and 
applause ). It was true that they were entitled to pension after a certain number of 
years, but it was invariably found that very little of life remained to enable them to 
enjoy their pension. ( Laughter ). The system at present in vogue was simply a 
scandal and he hoped that at no distant date they would be able by dint of constant 
agitation to remove that scandal. ( Loud applause ). 

» , » SS » 

On 9th December 1896, the Hon. Mr. Pheromkah again presided at the Meeting convened 
to welcome Dr. K. N. Bahadurjee M. D.C Land.) oti his return to Bombay after his, campaign 
in England, as regards the Indian Medical Reform. In explaining the object of the Meeting, 
the Hon. Mr. Pherozeshah said ; — 

Gentlemen, — In opening the proceedings of this Public Meeting, I might scarcely 
remind you that in April last we have had a similar gathering at the Novelty Theatre at 
which we authorised our friend Dr. Bahaduijee—( Cheers )— to represent us in 
K pglflnd on the question of the Medical Reform in India— a subject which he has 
made his own and of which he is considered a great authority. I do not mean to 
anticipate, gentlemen, what you will hear from Dr. Bahadurjee’s own lips as to hpw 
he has fulfilled the mission that was entrusted to him. I will let Dr. Bahadurjee 
speak for himself and let you form your own judgment after you have heard him. 
As for me, I am convinced— I am firmly and positively convinced — that Dr. Bahadur- 
jee has acquitted himself of the mission in the ablest and in the most admirable 
manner. ( Cheers ). And as' for that we are not entirely dependent upon his own 
account but w‘e have our independent source of information and it has come to us . 
from other quarters also— the way in which he represented titiis Presidency in 
England On the question to which he has devoted himself in a manner which has 
commanded universal respect and admiration. "We have amongst us to-day one 
gentleman who had occupied the honourable position of being a member Of that 
great Assembly*— ( Applause )— before whom Dr. Babaduijee gave his evidence and 
I am sure that we would hear from Mr. Caine’s f own lips about the good effect which 
Dr. Bahadurjee’s mission had produced. Gentlemen, I am not going to detain you 
any longer but I cannot resist the temptation of saying one word in regard to the 
lesson which Dr. Bahadurjee’s unselfish enterprise, perseverance and ability have 


* The Royal Commission on Indian Expenditure. 

W. S. Caine, M» P., the weil-known advocate of advanced iemperance. ( 1842-1903), 
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(aught US all— a lesson worthy to be borne in mind by all who aspire to do some 
abiding good to the land of their birth. Well might they take Dr. Bahadurjee as a “ 
pattern of what a public-spirited young man should be who could interest himself 
in the welfare and prosperity of the country. (Cheers). We must remember that 
Dr. Bahadurjee is a young and an ideal man. He is one of the ablest practitioners 
of the city. Moreover, he holds wide practice in the whole of this Presidency and be 
it said to his great credit that he has devoted himself to this public question of great 
importance at the sacrifice of a most lucrative exercise of his profession. His love 
fbr his fellow citizens has indeed got the better of his love for making money— a 
disposition which is rarely found now a days in the public life of this country. In 
dealing with public questions he has always the knack of making himself master of! J 
the subject to which he devotes the g;rcatest possible attention. Having done so, he 
touches the question With ability and moderation on any platform which presents 
him occasion to do so. Wc find him on the Congress platform and elsewhere agita- , 
ting the public opinion on questions in which he interests himself. In the present 
case as it was found important and necessary to shift the scene of battle-field frotn : 
India to England, out comes Dr. Bahaduijec, throws up his lucrative practice, pro- 
ceeds to England and devotes himself to an arduous mission in the most admira^ 
We and efficient manner. Can patriotism go further than this ? ’S'ou will therefore, 
gentlemen, agree with me that the public mission of Ur. Bahadurjee having ) 
been carried out vigorously and successful!}’, we must show our honour 
and respect to him and our highest estimation of his public and X’aluablc 
services. With that object the present Meeting is coin'encd. When you have 
heard the account from Dr. Bahadurjee himself, I am sure that )ou will pass I 
with acclamation the vote of the greatest appreciation, which he so highly deserixs, i 
of the services he has rendered so ungrudgingly and with so much self-sacrifice 
in the cause of the welfare, prosperity and the advancement of his country, 
(Loud and prolonged cheers. ) 


BOMBAY UNIVERSITY. 

WITHDRAWAL OF GOVERNMExNT GRANT. 

T/ie Meeting of the Senate of the Bombay University held on - zyih Jutv 
considered a letter from Gevernment saytng “ that the University of Bombay can safely .bs.) 
kft as independent of financial support front' Provincial Revenues as arc the Utdiicriiim ^ 
of Calcutta and Madras and that ike University is informed that no provision "is 'fhade ik'.''' 
the Budget of tSgfi-gj for a grant to the University'. The Hon. Mr. Pheroseshah, in 
moving the Notu» of Motion that stood in his name in connection viith the subject, spoke 
esfollovos: 

Mr. Vicr-Chancbllor and Gentlkmen of the Senate,— | 

^ With regard to my Notice of Motion I suppose there are many members of / 
the Senate prmnt who perhaps think that we have met togthdr on this occasion 
asif itvirere on a ceremony of condolence over the demise of one of the oldest / 
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institutions, namely, the Bombay University— (A laughter)— the Government having 
withdrawn their grant which was as old as the University itself. But I hope that 
the majority of the Fellows will not consider this as a meeting of condolence, but 
would look at this meeting as doctors in consultation over a patient, who is in extremis 
but who is certainly not quite dead as yet. (“ Hear, hear ” and laughter.) Taking 
this view of the matter I think I am justified in asidng the Senate to adopt my 
proposal which is — 

“ That as recommended by the Syndicate, a representation be made to 
Government urging them to reconsider their decision to withdraw' the 
University’s annual grant.” 

As regards the letter of Government, I might say that it so happened that 
I came across a copy of the “ Westminster Gazette ” of a recent date, in which there 
is a cartoon descriptive of the attitude of the present Government with regard to the 
question of the cost of the Indian Contingent to Suakim, and that cartoon is described 
in letters as “ An Act of Melancholy Meanness.”* If it were permissible to 
members of the Senate to dismiss from their minds the respect and the reverence 
which they certainly owe to the Government of this Presidency, I might be tempted 
to say something analogous to that description. But, gentlemen, I am one of those 
who is given to pay great respect to constituted authorities and it is accordingly 
utterly impossible for me to hold any such comparison remembering the fact that 
the head of the Government is the Chancellor and that the Senior Member t of 
Council was at one time the Vice-Chancellor of this University. Remembering these 
things 1 will for the present content myself by calling this act of Government as an 
act of untimely and impolitic parsimony. In using this expression and describing 
it in the manner I have done, I think I am justified by a reference to what has been 
laid down in the letter of Government itself, and I do not propose on this occasion 
to go any further than take the letter itself and point out to the Senate the inconclu- 
sive and illogical character of the arguments which have been advanced in it. I 
venture to say that if this letter had emanated from a private body, there could have 
been no difficulty in our describing it as somewhat confused in statement, mislead- 
ing ip argument and somewhat irrelevant in many of the subjects referred to in it. 
As for the third paragraph of the letter, if you go back to the time when the Univer- 
sity was established, you will find that the policy of the Government then was the 
exact contrary to what the)' now enunciate. I contend that when the University 
was first established, care was taken to make it a State institution aijd not the 
department of Government, and to give effect to that view the Chancellor of the 

* This description reminds one of the memorable words of the late Mr. Henry Fawcett, “ Member 
for India’* in the House of Commons, who, in 2867, characterised the conduct of the India Office as the 
" masterpiece of meanness” for haring charged the cost of a Ball, given in London in honour of the Sultan 
of T^key, on the Indian Exchequer. 

, + H. M, Birdwood, i.C.S., C.S.i. 


University was he who happened to be the head of the Government of the Presidency. 
That view of the matter prevailed year after year, and it is to be regretted that we 
have not at present one of those Vice-Chancellors like the late Sir Alexander Grant, 
who always stood up and supported the best interests of the University on an 
occasion of this character. 

r TAe Hon, Mr. Pheroseshah then referred to other portions of the letter and in doinff 
so he alluded to the remarks made hy the Education Commission and the Finance Committee, 
and also to the Correspondence •which had taken place between the Syndicate and the Gocern‘ 
ment on the subject of the proposed reductions of the grant. \ * Continuing Mr. Pkerozeshah 
said;— 

I contend that Government in a manner compel the University, by way of 
recouping its funds, to raise the fees levied on students who present themselves for 
the Matriculation Examination, though the number of students who go in for this 
examination in Bombay is comparatively smaller than those in Calcutta and Madras. 
The fees in Madras have been enhanced as the number of students had increased to 
5,000 and more ; but the University of Calcutta has not, as has been stated by Govern- 
ment, increased its fees, but they are the same as before. Again, when Government 
refer to the work done by the University as “admirable and successful,” I am 
inclined to believe that they mean to be rather sarcastic and ironical, because when 
professors of colleges and officers of Government themselves have often proclaimed 
that the class of graduates turned out from the various colleges w'ere far from being 
satisfactory, the Government now aver that the work done by the University is of an 
exceedingly satisfactory nature. Gentlemen, there appears to be a vein of sarcasm 
running in that paragraph. I would have attached great value to the apparently ’ 
complimentary statement, if such a compliment had been paid at a time when the 
question of finances was not before us. With reference to the statement appearing 
in the letter that “the accounts for the year 1894-95 show that the receipts exceed 
the disbursement by more than I?s. 20,000,”— no doubt there was a surplus of about 
Rs. 20,942 last year, including the Government grant of Rs. 5,000, but is it, I ask, 
sufficient for the numerous reforms which it is high time the University should take in 
hand for its legitimate growth and development ? Let me point out that the first and 
foremost f-eform that may be mtroduced, is with regard to the accommodation of the 
ever increasing number of students for the Matriculation Examination, who are examin- 
ed in mandups, which have such flimsy roofs provided that the burning rays of the 
mid-day sun peered through them and injured the health of the numerous students 
who have to sit for hours together under a temporary structure which after all afforded 
little protection to them. (“ Hear, hear.”) The resolution passed at the instance of 
Mr. Justice Ranade at a recent meeting of the Senate would necessitate the holding 
, of the examinations twice a year, and that would necessarily increase our expenditure, 


* UsEortunateiy. this portion of Mr. Pherozeshah’s speech has not been reported in details in any of 
the newspapers of the day. ■ , , , 




the several examiners being required to be paid their fees. As the work of the 
Registrar's office has of late greatly increased, and as the six-monthly examinations 
■will entail a further burden on the sta-ff, the Senate will soon have to consider the 
necessity of employing a full-time Registrar, — (“Hear, hear”)— and we must therefore 
be prepared to pay a higher remuneration than at present for that office. Again, the 
number of examiners appointed at present is not sufficient to cope with the increasing 
number of candidates, and if we wish that the examiners should do their work con- 
scientiously and not in a perfunctory and mechanical manner, which they are, no 
doubt, obliged to do under the present circumstances, we must be prepared for addi- 
tional expenses in that direction. There is agmn another reform which might be made, 
and it is that of appointing a supervising board of examiners, or chief examiners, who 
must be men of high culture and position and must be paid according to the work 
they are expected to perform. The University Library also, as it is, is quite useless 
and in order to make it more useful and attractive, we must spend some money over 
it. For these reasons the Senate should go up to Government and point out to them 
that taking into consideration the various circumstances which would entail a for 
larger expenditure than what is incurred at present, it is utterly premature and 
untimely to withdraw the small contribution made by them. 

Some of the members of the Senate may ask, — Where is the necessity of 
appealing to Government now that they have already issued their Resolution ? My 
reply to that question is that the English education I have received has taught me 
that the success of an Englishman lies in the fact that he never knows when he is 
defeated. (“ Hear, hear.”) Let the Senate never know when they are defeated. I know 
it is a very difficult thing to move Government 5 particularly when matters of finance 
are concerned, I quite admit that they are a stone-wall — (A laugh) — , but that is no 
reason why we should not endeavour to prevail upon them to reconsider their Resolu- 
ti<m. Whether the Senate is successful or unsuccessful it does not matter much, but 
I will impress upon the mind of the members that it is their bounden duty as 
guardians and trustees of the best interests of the University, to point out to Govern- 
merit that they are following a wrong policy and proceeding upon wrong premises and 
false inferences, and that they seem not to have taken into consideration the several 
circumstances affecting the financial interests of the University, and finally tlmt they 
do not care to consult this body, which is appointed by themselves, before they passed 
such a Resolution. (Applause.) 

T)te Hon. Mr. Jmtice M. G. Ranade seconded Mr. Pheroseskah’ s Motion. Dr. Pollen 
and Dr. Peterson having thereafter addressed the Senate — 

Mr. Pherozeshah in reply said that Dr. Pollen was opposed to their approaching 
Government for what he called a “ beggarly ” amount of Rs. 5,000, but what could 
then be said of a Government who, notwithstanding that according to tteir latest 
budget statement, they had a balance of 40 lakhs of rupees at their disposal, had yet 
decided to withdraw that amount I It suggested an analogy to the descriptioh of the 


cartoon alluded to by him, but he would not indulge in such language towards the 
Government for whom he entertained such high respect. He agreed with Dr. Pollen 
that primary education should be supported, but what he contended was that 
Government should not rob Peter to pay Paul. 

The Motion was then pnl to the vote and rarrkd nem, con. 


INDIANS IN SOUTH AFRICA. 

RIGHTS OF BRITISH CITIZENSHIP. 


Mr. M. A’. Cihandhi, Bar.-at-Law, delivered in Bombay an Address onthe Politual 
Disabilities of Her Majesty's Indian Subjects in South Africa, on 26th September 1S96. 'J'he 
Hon, Mr. Pherozeshah Mehta, who presided, in introdncinc’ the speaker to the assembly, 
spoke as follows. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, — Very few words are necessary in introducing to you 
the learned lecturer who has so skilfully taken up the cause of the natives of India in 
South Africa. The present meeting is convened for the purpose of expressing our 
sympathy and recording a protest against the drawbacks, hardships and disabilities 
which our fellow-subjects are suffering in the land of the Boers, These difficulties 
will be described to you by my young friend Mr. Ghandhi who is so nobly devoting 
his time and labour, on behalf of the natives of this land residing in that part of the 
world, with great skill, pluck, ability and perseverance. But I would like to remind you 
of one circumstance and it is this. We are told, on all possible occasions, to clieer- 
fuHy bear the burdens cast upon us and not to grumble at them. We are told to 
accept, without any protest, the imposition of the excise duties, “ which are levied 
to restore the financial equilibrium of the country, ” nor even to say a %vord against 
the heavy burden of providing the cost of military contingent in far Egypt with which 
this country has nothing to do. are told to put up with and bear all this because 
we, forsooth, are enjoying the brilliant privileges— liberty and right of British citizen- ; 
ship— and also because we should bear our portion of the common and imperial 
responsibilities of the British Empire. But, gentlemen, responsibility and privilege 
go together. It is therefore our duty now to ask for a share in the enjoyment of ail 
those privileges which rightly belong to British subjects, namely, of representation. 
Whether we shall get it or not, is certainly a doubtful question, but that is no reason 
why we should not put forth our best energies and demand of our rulers the enjoy- 
ment of those r^hts and those liberties, which are the just heritage of everj' subject 
, of the British Empire. (Applause.) 


, , I now call upon Mr. Ghandhi to deliver his Address which, I have no doubt, • 
vrill pove both interesting and instructive. 
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CONaRATULATORY ADDRESS TO HER MAJESTY QUEEN VICTORIA. 

The follonsing is the Address from the Municipal Corporation of Bombay 
forwarded to Her Majesty Queen Victor it on her Diamond Jubilee in June iSgj, 

, Jt was drafted by the Hm’ble Mr, Pherosesliah Mehta and is placed here 
amorist his speeches and writings as a specimen of his penmanship. 

HER IMPERIAL MAJESTY VICTORIA, 

Oueen of Great Britain and Ireland, 

Empress of India, 


Mav it Plsasr Your Imperial Majesty, 

We, the President and Members of the Municipal Corporation of the City of 
Bombay, beg respectfully, on behalf of its citizens to lay at the foot of the Throne our 
earnest, sincere, and reverent congratulations on the consummation of sixty years 
of Your Majesty’s glorious and beneficent reign. It has pleased Providence to 
afflict this City for several months past with the horrors and ravages of a severe 
epidemic of plague and with the dire consequences of a widespread famine in several 
parts of the Presidency. Heavy as our hearts have been from the sacrifices and 
bereavements thus inflicted upon this striken City, still we cannot allow this great 
occasion to pass without giving expression to our devout appreciation of the 
measureless beneficence of sixty years of the reign of a revered Sovereign whose 
womanly and motherly heart has always deeply and truly grieved for the sorrows of 
her subjects and participated in the anguish of their afflictions. We deeply and 
gratefully recognize that, were it not for the great and glorious achievements of a 
reign which has sought glory in the triumphs of peace, progress, and enlightenment- 
more than in anything else, the evils that have wrought such havoc in this country 
in the present year would have been more widespread and dire than they ever have 
been. The glories and triumphs of Your Majesty’s unprecedentedly long reign will 
be sung with heartfelt joy by Your Majesty’s subjects spread over every quarter of 
the globe. But, though we may not participate in the outward rejoicing— owing 
to the afflictions which have brought death to so many homes— no portion of 
Your. Majesty’s subjects join more heartily or more earnestly than ourselves in praying 
that Heaven may continue to shower its choicest blessings on our beloved and 
revered Sovereign, than whom a greater and nobler has never reigned in the hearts 
and affections of her subjects of all races and creeds. 

President, 

Municipal Secretary, 


Bombay i s6th April iSpj'. 
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BOMBAY MUNICIPAL CORPORATION. : 

' , ^ 

VOTE OF THANKS TO SIR GEORGE COTTON,* ■ 

Ai the Meeting of the Bombay Cmporation held mi fth April 1918, the Hon. ■ 
Mr. Pkeroseshah, in moving a Vote of Thanks to the retiring President, Sir George Cottoni . 
spoke as follows. 

Mr, President, — There is another task which must be performed before we 
proceed with our usual business, and it is to tender our most cordial thanks tothe /' 
retiring President for the great ability and zeal with which he has presided over us 
during the last year. (Applause.) He came to us as Mr. George Cotton and leaves us 
as Sir George Cotton. (Applause.) I do not think that there is any gentleman in , 
Bombay whose elevation to knighthood had been so cordially approved and ! 
appreciated as that of Sir George Cotton. I need not tell the Corporation how well he ; 
governed us during the time he presided over us. He was always so smiling that; ‘ 
we scarcely knew he would be so firm, and he was again always so genial that we 
never knew he would be so arbitrar}'. (Laughter and applause.) That is how public : 
bodies like the Corporation are to be ruled and nobody knows better than Sir George 
how to manage and preside over them in the best manner possible. 

' 

I have another observation to make and it is that Sir George Cotton has shown ■ 
us that he is made of the stuff, which, to my mind, is the stuff, of which old officid 
and non-official European citizens of Bombay were composed. We have of late often f ’' 
heard— in fact it has become the fashion— that the chiefEuropean citizens of this town ' 
do not care to join the Corporation, because, being very busy men, they are not inclined : 
to become members of a body where there is so much talking. This criticism has been 
falsified by nobody so well as by Sir George Cotton, who is one of the busiest men in , 
the city. He works from six o’clock in the morning until a late hour in the night and 
yet he finds time to serve on the Corporation with zeal and assiduity and with great 
enthusiasm and public spirit. (Applause.) It is men like Sir George that we want in , 
Bombay. I hope that the supply of such men will never cease and that we would * 
have many more such Europeans to take an active, intelligent and puhllc-spirited 
interest in the affairs of the city, (“ Hear, hear” and applause.) 

With these remarks I beg to move that the best thanks of the Corporation 
be given to ‘.Sir George Cotton, the retiring President, for the ability, assiduity, 
firmness and courtesy with which he has discharged the duties of his office during ! 
the past year. (Loud applause.) 

, The Proposition sias carried by acclamation. 


•He was a partner in the firm of Greaves. Cotton & Company, and a prominent citizen of Bombay* :ii| 
bang its Sheriff in 1897. .aS42-19il»,) , 



BOMBAY MUNICIPAL CORPORATION. 

TRIBUTE TO THE SERVICES OF THE LATE Dr. BAHADURJEE. 

A Meeting of the Bombay Corporation rmt held on 16th August 2898, lohen the Hon, 
Mr. Pheroseshdh, in movmg a Resolution of Condoletwe on the death of Dr. fC, N. Baka-. 
durjee, M. D. ( Land. J, and placing on record the Corporation’s sense of appreciation of the 
valuable services rendered by him to the City of Bombay, spoke as follows. 

Mr. President, — Before we proceed with our business this afternoon, it is my 
melancholy duty to bring to your notice the sad death of Dr, Bahadurjee,_an 
occurrence in connection with which every member present, I believe, will approve of 
an adjournment of this Meeting as a mark of respect to the deceased gentleman. It is 
with a feeling of profound sorrow that 1 note the very unfortunate fact that ever since 
I was in England, Death, alas !, has been very busy amongst our ranks. First, I was 
shocked to hear of the demise of my respected co-worker Mr. Abdulla Dharamsi, since 
which we have lost our valuable friend and eminent citizen .Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy, 
and now we have to deplore the untimely death — the inexpressibly sad death— of a 
member who had been with us for several years past, a most esteemed, respected and 
zealous colleague both in this body and in the Standing Committee. It is not 
exaggeration to say that the whole city of Bombay, including the Corporation, was 
shocked by this gloomy piece of intelligence and, to my mind, it is unutterably sad to 
realise that we would no more hear of his bright, independent and at times overzealous 
advocacy of everything that was for the benefit and welfare of the city. (Applause,) 

Mr. President, Dr. Bahaduijee’s was a career exceedingly promising and 
brilliant. He was one of the most noble exponents of one of the most noble pro- 
fessions, namely, the medical profession. On the active, industrious and untiring part 
talffin by Dr. Bahadurjee in the many events relating to the city, it is needless for me 
to discourse br dilate at length 5 but I trust that the Corporation will allow me to say 
a word of cordial appreciation of the professional skill and ability which he put forth— 
noble efforts indeed I — during the grievous and calamitous visitation of the plague in 
BcMnbay. : Asa medical man, became out with certificates of accomplishments,* gifts 
and attainments not usually possessed— he came out with the highest certificates of 
some of the best scientific men of England and the Continent — and these he immedi- 
ately and ungrudgingly devoted to the good of the city with all the best means' at his 
disposal. He put forward all his efforts for the amelioration of suffering humanity 
and fcff relieving, as far as in him lay, the prevalent distress, at a time when this 
plague*-stricken city required that all its citizens should exert their utmost for that 
purpose. He set the splendid example of bringing properly qualified medical assis- 
tance within reach of indigent patients by starting the Parsi Fever Hospital to which 
he so unsparingly paid his undivided attention. Everybody on this board will 

♦ He was the first native of Western India to obtain the highly coveted degree of Mv D. of the 
London University.. (1860-1898). 
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femember that it was at one time considered of the highest importance that any ont ‘ 
should lead the way to show what might be done for the purpose of mitigating the f 
dire calamity which had overtaken the city. By starting that hospital Dr. Bahadtnjee 
did a thing which was for the benefit— incalculable benefit— of all the communities that 
resided in Bombay. He led the way by founding the hospital to which he devoted his 
untiring energies with a nobleness which was beyond all praise. I know that he 
worked in the hospital night and day and at the expense of an immense private practice' . 
and his devotion to his duties cannot, in reality, be too highly praised or admired, . 
The excellent example which he set to other medical men in this way, was a^n ^ 
beyond commendation. Perhaps it maybe remarked that I am exaggerating the jj 
services rendered by Dr. Bahadurjee : but I beg it to be understood by the Cc«por& . ' 
tion, that I speak after earnest deliberation and from deep conviction of the way in ', 
which this noble-spirited man carried out that self-sacrificing work ever since the i 
outbreak of plague in 1896. In saying all I ha\’e said. I believe, Mr. President, that 1 ! : 
have given some expression to the feelings I have been actuated with in bringing the 
Proposition before the Corporation and I hope the members will join with meindeplor- 
ing the sad termination of a brilliant career, prematurely cut off in prime of life, of a J 
colleague whom we sincerely loved, respected and admired. I would admit to tho® V 
who would say that I have spoken the language of exaggeration that the late. <; 
Dr. BaJiadurjce had his faults. That ma}’ be, and who has no faults ? But tlie | 
failings, if there were, were of such a character that instead of detracting from his 1 
merits, they filled his opponents with honour, esteem and respect for the sturdy, " 
independence which those faults exhibited, for the umvax’ering support he accorded 
to the opinions he had once formed, opinions which he believed to be just and right, 
and for the advancing of the convictions he had fearlessly and conscientiously arrived, ''i! 
at. It is to honour the memory of such a high-minded indixidual that I venture to put 
the Resolution for the adoption of the Corporation and 1 have no doubt it will meet" .’ 
with your unanimous acceptance, (Applause.) .)! 


WELCOME TO MR. A. M. BOSE. 



DISTRESS IN INDIA— Mr. PHEROZEStlAPPS OPTIMISM. ; 

Under the mtspices of the Bombay Presidency Association, a Public y 
iiigwas held in Bombay m jrd September iSgS, for the purpose of welcwhingf 
Mr, A. M. Bose of Calcutta voho had just then returned from London, Ihe Hon’hU 
Mr, Pherozeshah, •mho presided, in introducing the guest of the evening, spoke. 
asfoUcws. 


Gentlemen, — ^We have assembled here this afternoon to welcome to our cityv^ 
Mr. Anand Mohon Bose who has just returned from England after fighting the battl^ 
of the people of India in the home of the British public. He is not a stranger nor is hiis' •! 
feme unfatmliar to'you. We all know that for years together he has devoted hi!' 1: 
great talents and aocomplishments to the cause of his country, and the 
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^ tendered by him during his sojourn in England,* have a peculiar value considering 
the nature and the temper of the times through which we have been passing. 
Divine providence and— I venture to say — humanf providence have combined to 
pour down upon our devoted heads trials and aflSictions of no ordinary character. 
We have been afflicted with famine, pestilence and earthquake. One would have 
thought that these are afflictions sufficient to draw the sympathies of all generous 
hearts towards us, but unfortunately some of those who do not quite sympathise 
Vith us, have added some more trials and afflictions to those we have been patiently 
siiffering. Besides the natural visitations I have already named, we have had 
i’ repressive and retrograde measures of an unusual character thrown upon us. 
(“Shame.”) I do not propose to enter into a discussion of the circumstances which 
have led to those events. I sincerely deplore that those measures^ should have 
been resorted to — measures which are injurious alike to the earnest and devoted 
, loyalty of all classes of Her Majesty’s subjects in India, and to the solid and real 
majesty and strength of the British rule in this country. ( “ Hear, hear. ” ) I deplore 
them as— I should say — a libel on that majesty and on that strength. However, 
there have been those events and one question which occurs to every mind is, — how 
should we meet them ? Gentlemen, I am an optimist like my esteemed and 
distinguished countryman, the Hon’ble Mr. Justice Ranade, and I take the matter in 
the same philosophic spirit in which he always receives such events. I consider 
these trials to be a source of discipline through which every nation and every country 
must pass in their onward course towards progress and liberty. But my opitimism 
is not of that fatalistic character which sits with folded hands. I believe, on the 
contrary, that optimism must work itself out through human activity and human 
agency by striving to meet and encounter disasters and afflictions which have come 
upon us. One great bulwark of our rights and privileges has been attacked by the 
British Parliament and tlie British Nation. Unfortunately, for the last two years, 
the British Parliament and the British Nation have been seized mth what I might 
call an attack of “imperial” influenza. (Laughter.) We are passing through a 
period in which sympathetic and righteous principles are, I do not say, abandoned, 
but held in suspense. 

I After some further remarks which., unfortunately, have not been repotted 
in the papers, the Chairman called upon the Hon'ble Mr. Chandawarker to propose 
die Resolution that stood tn his name, J 


^ During bia twelve months’ *tay in Koghintl, Politics, Education, and Social amelioration oi the people 
of India in all their lirandie.?, cLiimed equal attention from him. 

t a Poona journal, complained in 1807, — ** Plague is more merciful to U3 than its 

human prototypes now reigning in the city. The tyranny of the Plague Committee and its chosen instru- 
ments is yet too hrutal to allow respectable people to breathe at ease,” 

J This refers to the arrest and deportation without trial of the Hatu Brothers of Poona in 1807. - ^ ’ 
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FIRST INDIAN SENIOR WRANGLER. 

INDIAN MEMORY AND INTELLECT. 


A Meetitig of graduates atid undergraduates of the Bombay University was held 
on 2 gih July i8gg for the purpose of adopting an Address of Congratulation to Mr. R. 

P. Pranjpe, the first Indian Senior Wrangler, Cambridge. In moving “ that the thanks 
of the Meeting be tendered to H. E. Lord Curaon of Kedleston for his graceful and sympathe - , ; 
tie message to Mr, Pranjpe’ s father and to the Principal of the Fergusson College” of ' 
which Mr. Pranjpe was an ex'Stiideni, the Hon. Mr. Pheroseshah said * 

Mr. President and Gentlemen, — Before His Excellency Lord Curzoii came .out , ■ 
to India, many were the utterances' and speeches made by him, which touched deeply:; : 
the heart of this country. (Cheers.) Many of his utterances and speeches since his - 
coming to this land, have also produced the same effect. One among them which;: | 
has been received with the keenest enthusiasm and interest by the academical .world .' 
in this country, is, perhaps, the Convocation speech which he made as the Chancellor 
of the Calcutta University. The whole country then recognised the generosity f 
and the perspicuous sense of that important speech, because it brushed away all the / 
sophistries which used to be placed before the country in condemning higher 
education in this country as a failure. (“ Hear, hear. ”) To that speech, gentlemen, ■ 
Lord Curzon has put the crown now. i \ enture to say that all those speeches and 
utterances have been surpassed by the pithy hut the most happy and tlie most 
graceful and sympathetic messag'e which Lord Curzon wired to tlie Principal of the 
Fergusson College and the simple letter which he addressed to Mr. Franjpe’s 
father. Gentlemen, I Avish to add a few words in consequence of Avhat lias fallen from 
Mr. Justice Candy* Avho has just told us tliat the supremacy of the Indiart intellect 
had always been recognised. But 1 remember a time when Indians were 
supposed to be savages. That siiperstition has not gone off yet even in 
some high quarters. The Indians have shown that they arc not quite saviigcs 
as they are able to pass examinations creditably and in a manner that rcdouinls p, 
great honour to the whole of their country, it was said that it was all 
very well to pass examinations which required memory and not intellect but 1 think '' 
Mr. Pranjpe’s success has shown that there is something more than memory in the 
Indian mentality. I am sure it will be recognised on all hands that mere memory 
is not enough to gain the ' senior-wranglership of Cambridge— something more is 
needed for that purpose and all credit is therefore due to Mr. Pranjpe’s rare intellect . 
for attaining such a high and meritorius distinction. Before I conclude, let me, 
gentlemen, express a hope that now that an Indian student has succeeded in , 
obtaining the y blue ribbon ” of Cambridge, another would be equally fortunate in 
seizing the « double first ” of Oxford . (Applause.) '§ 
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FAMINE IN THE BOMBAY PRESIDENCY, 

LORD SANDHURST’S SYMPATHETIC REGIME. 

A Public Meeting was held in Bonibav on i6lh November i8gg, Lord Sandhurit the 
Governor, presiding, for the purpose of starting “The Bombay Presidency Famine Relief 
Fund, '’for relieving the distress prevailing in the districts of the Presidency. The Hon. Mr. 
Pheroseshah, in proposing a Vote of Thanks to the President, said : — 

Ladies and Gentlemen, — I am not going to move any conventional proposition. 
I believe that I am about to give expression to the high sense of our appreciation and 
of our gratitude for that deep and tender and that generous sympathy evinced for the 
sufferings of the people which has brougiit I lis Excellency this evening to preside 
over us and to assist us with the weight of his groat influence as the first citizen of 
the Crown and the leader of Society. (Cheers.) That same humanity and that same 
sympathy have always distinguished the whole of His Excellency’s administration. 
(Cheers.) It has been said, and I think it will bear repetition, that no Governor has 
had. more trying or more anxious times and that no Governor’s term of office has 
been so filled and overcrowded with afflictions and calamities as tliat of His Excel- 
lency Lord Sandhurst’s. Not many of us can realise the anxiety of the head of the 
administration during such trying times. It is easy to criticise, -rl have been one of 
those critics myself, and I hope to continue in that office as long as power in me lies. 
It is a very useful function indeed ; but you must have observed with what generous 
and sympathetic tolerance, His Excellency has always received such criticisms. 
(Cheers). Few can realise how, amid the chorus of all sorts of suggestions and advice 
and of threats and alarms, His Excellency had to administer the affairs of this Presi- 
dency in which plague and famine tried to compete with each other as to which could 
do the worse. We have not as yet got rid of that dread enemy whose terrible power 
is as ^eat as it is mysterious and unknown, and no administration has been signalised 
by a second occurrence of famine so extensive and so serious as the one in regard to 
which His Excellency has presided at our Meeting this evening. During all those 
anxjoos hours, we found His Excellency, besides guiding and superintending as the 
hesd of the administration, visiting the femine camps and plague hospitals and 
soothing and cheering the sick and the dying, the bereaved and the afflicted. (Cheers^) 

I can well imagine that this occasion would perhaps be the last on which we would 
hear the eloquent and sympathetic voice of His Excellency, raised not in the course of 
pageants or of rejdcing but for the purpose of alleviating the suffering and distress of 
the emaciated and the dying. (Cheers.) Let us, therefore, ladies and gentlemen, tajife 
this opportunity of expressing to His Excellency Lord Sandhurst, our sense of the 
highest appreciation of the interest and anxiety he has evinced in mitigating the 
miseries of the vast number of our countrymen who have been visited with such dire 
calamity. Surely His Excellency’s solicitude for the afflicted ones will , not be easily 
fixgotten by the grateful people of this Presidency. (Loud and prolonged cheers.) 


THE BOER WAR. 

MEETING AT CALCUTTA. 


A Public Meeting •was held at Calcutta on eylh January igoo in aid of the Transvaal 
War Fund. The full text of the Hon. Mr. Phero8':shah‘ s speech not being available, a ; 
fa^t thereof is given helavo ; — 

Well, gentlemen, it has always seemed to me that English strength and 
greatness has consisted in nothing so much as in the lofty conception of moral and 
political duty which has illustrated the lives and actions of her best and noblest , r 
sons, and has permeated and leavened the national life, thought and culture. Gentle- 
men, it is not a little that we have to be thankful for that, in spite of many drawbacks ' 
niany fallings off, many backslidings, in the midst of temptations and allurements) 

‘t is this lofty conception of duty which has largely succeeded in moulding and ,, 
directing the policy of the crown for the government of this country. It was in 
pursuance of that righteous policy, or, so to say, policy that maketh for righteousness - 
that tihat inestimable and priceless boon, the boon of education, was conferred uponusi 
(Cheers.) It has been said, and often said, by people whose historical bias has 
been apt to run away with their historical accuracy, that India was won by the sword V' 
and must be maintained by the sword. Well, gentlemen, this is true so far, that 
the soldier is abroad, maintaining peace and tranquility throughout the land. But it j' 
is equally true that the humble schoolmaster is also abroad, transforming the i 
feelings of gratitude for the preservation of this peace and tranquility intb a sentiment i'; 
of earnest, devoted and enlightened loyalty. 

iir ’4- ‘k’’ ■ ii- '4- 'h! ' , ' 

Gentlemen, look at the spectacle, the whole country, and the press that reflects. 
its opinion, presents to-day. We have no reasons to be captivated by the glittering j' 
Imperial vision of a great South African Empire. We would rather that England ^ 
kept to her old love, the Indian Empire, and that she did not divide her affections |: 
mth another. (Cheers.) But however tliat may be, what do we see but that her ^ 
sons over all this vast land, unaffected by the differences that distinguish but do | 
not divide us — men of different creeds— inheritors of varied traditions— descendants of | 
distinct races yet sprung from the same soil— subjects of the same Sovereign and 
1 will venture to add, soldiers in the same patriotic cause of their comrnon countryj-r 
are all acclaiming with united voice and heart their unswerving attachment to 
throne and person of that noble and gracious lady who presides over the destinies 
of the great British Empire (Loud cheers)— and our deep and abiding loyalty to the 
British rule, in which we are firmly persuaded — in which we are convinced by the ^ 
education we have received, lie implanted the germs and roots of the welfare, the K 
prosperity, the regeneration and development of this country. (Loud chews.)* 
Criticism there may be, and I hope always will be, sometimes wrong, iH-infmned, i 
and even prejudiced 5 endeavours there may be, and will be to expose supjxised 



wrongs and grievances, — some misconceived, misdirected or unfounded 5 evert 
resentment, bitter resentment against supposed misdeeds and miscarriages of justice. 
But sedition and disloyalty there is none throughout the length and breadth of the 
land. Therefore it is that we have met here to-day in public meeting to give expres- 
sion to our entire and unflinching loyalty. (Loud cheers.) 


BOMBAY MUNICIPAL CORPORATION. 

LORD CURZON’S SERVICES TO INDIA. 

At ihe Meeting of the Bombay Corporation held on xoth September tgoot 
the Hon’ble Sir Pheroseshah moved that an Address of Welcome be presented to 
Lord Curson on his visit to Bombay next cold •weather. He said : — 

Mr. President,— I think I am at perfect accord with the public opinion when 
i ask the Corporation, as the representatives of the City of Bombay, to present an 
Address of Welcome to His Excellency the Viceroy on his visit to Bombay in 
November next. I am not going to speak at length as to what an Address should 
contain. The members will remember that in the one which we presented to His 
Excellency when he first came to these shores, we took the opportunity of acknowledg- 
ing his great ability and experience, and of thanking him for the assurances of 
sympathy to which he had given expression before coming to this country. Since then 
one year and a half has passed away and I venture to submit that the public voice is 
unanimous that he has nobly redeemed the pledges he had then given. I will not go 
into the long series of reforms which His Excellency has inaugurated since he has 
been at the helm of the state. It is sufficient for me to say that in everything he has 
. done, he has been guided by the noblest instincts of a statesman and has always 
recognised the fact that the people of India ought to be governed in a spirit of 
sympathy and consideration and with a steadfast regard for the feelings and senti- 
ments, of the various communities that inhabit this vast country. His Excellency 
has also shown that he has determined that justice should be the rule when dealing 
between all the classes of Her Majesty’s subjects in India. Moreover, we all know 
i the; enra'gy he has displayed in connection with the present famine which has devastated 
great portions of this country and particularly the Bombay Presidency. We also 
-i recognise with great pleasure and gratitude, the artistic interest he, takes in the 
: conoerhs of this historic land, among which I may mention the old public monuments 
-:^nd buildings which have engaged his especial attention. All these things have 
i excifed the respect, esteem and admiration of the people of all classes and creeds, 
v l th^efore dunk it is our duty, as^^^ representatives of the city, to present His 
i I’-Exeellency with an Address of thankfulness and gratitude for the way in which he 
has discharged the high and onerous duties entrusted to him with great tact, ability 
-.and .i^mpaihy. . \ 
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ADDRESS OF CONDOLENCE TO KING EDWARD VII. 


Tke follming Address of Condolence, sent to H. M, King Edward VII and the mem- 
bers of the Royal Family, on bekedf of the Bombay Presidency Association, on the demise of 
Her Imperial Majesty Queen Victoria, Empress of India, an 22 nd fanuary igoi, was drafted 
by the Hon. Mr. Pheroaeshah Mehta. 


May it please Your Excellency — We, the President and Members of the 
Bombay Presidency Association, hurhbly crave leave to approach Your Imperial 
Majesty with our sincere and heartfelt condolence on the sad occasion of the demise of 
your illustrious and universally respected mother, our late beloved Sovereign. The 
mournful occasion has created widespread sorrow in all parts of the world and plunged 
into the greatest grief millions of Your Majesty’s subjects of every race and plime, but 
none more so than the people of India whom Her late Majesty regarded with all the 
tender solicitude and affection of a parent. In her death humanity has lost a woman 
of exemplary social and domestic virtues, of true nobility of character and gentleness 
of heart; and the British Empire a mortarch distinguished for ripe political experience 
and rare tact, scrupulous regard for the constitution, wise tolerance and broad 
sympathy, peaceful sentiments, and devotion to the greatest welfare of her people. 
Unparalleled as was her long reign of sixty-four years, it was also unsurpassed for the 
many higher' ideals of national life which, in harmony with the general progress of 
thought, her Government were able to realise with her gracious support and sympathy, 
contributing thereby not a little to the advancement of the moral and material pros- 
perity of the Empire at large. India cannot but acknowledge with a deep sense of 
latitude the many benefits her benign rule has conferred upon its people. To them, 
Sire, Her late Majesty stood in special relations of sympathy and affection. Commenc- 
ing with the gracious Proclamation of 1358, which far-sighted statesmanship as well 
as magnanimity prompted the royal heart to issue on the assumption of the direct 
sovereignty of this ancient land, which promised equal and generous treatment to all 
her Indian subjects, which secured for them perfect freedom in matters of religious 
belief, and which recognised in an ample measure their claims to a sliarc in the 
Administration of this country, Her late Majesty had, by a series of acts of kindness 
: and consideration, bound to herself with the bonds of loving loyalty, unequallal in the 
Wstory of the world for its strength and intensity, the hearts of a gentle and grateful 
people. She was foremost with her sympathy and help in the calamities that have 
overwhelmed the country so frequently. She felt for the miseries of her many dis- 
tressed Indian subjects wth all the tenderness of a mother. To the Indian people 
she was ever a living and loving presence, and now that the Giver of all life has been 
pleased to call her away from this world, they ■will for ever cherish her memory with 
revereiioe and' affection. Posterity will regard with wonder and admiration- the 
glorious career which has just closed, its affluence of achievement in all directions, and 
its services foithe cause df humanity. The world cannot but mourn the withdrawal 
i;; t of a potent Muenoe which embraced in its generous scq)e all that was good and true. 
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In conclusion, Sire, we humbly assure you of the sincerest sympathy which we in 
common with our countrymen entertain for Your Gracious Majesty and the Royal 
Family, in your great sorrow and we pray that the God of all power may grant Your 
Majesty long life and strength to sustain the burden of Empire and vouchsafe unto 
you as beneficent a reign as that of your illustrious mother, Victoria the Good. 


BOMBAY UNIVERSITY. 

COMMERCIAL AND DOMESTIC SCIENCES. 

At the Mieting of tlie Senate of the Bombay University held on 8th August igdt 
the JRev. Father Drecknian moved, inter alia, that as recommended ly the Syndicate a further 
addition be made to Regulation 5 , prescribing subjects for Commerce and Domestic Science in 
the School Final Examination. The- Proposition being supported, the Hon. Mr. Pheroseshah 
said : — 

Mr. Vick-Chanckllor and Gentlemen ok the Senate, 

In moving an amendment to this Proposition I may at once say that 1 am not 
in favour of extending the functions of the University as it is sought to be done in 
the present instance. I know that there is a strong feeling prevailing in favour of 
including commercial instruction in the University curriculum and I will not on that 
iiccount oppose the addition of this subject in the curriculum for the School Final 
Examination. But as to the other scheme, I have little doubt that the University 
would be making a mistake in undertaking a function of that character. I am 
doubtfiul whether we would be able to adequately discharge our duties in that respect. 
Among the subjects prescribed for the Domestic Science course are ; — 

“ Chief features to be attended to in building a house to prevent damp; 
(rz) foundation, (6) walls, (<?) roof ” ; . 

Cleanliness and general arrangements” ; 

* “ Various rules to be observed in choosing meat, fish, poultry, vegetables, 
etc. and 

“ Water-supply.” 

I admit, gentlemen, that these are very good things for young ladies to leant 
before they become wives, but 1 ask whether it is practicable for the University to 
examine girls in these subjects ! Are we going to put up stalls in the examination 
booth to test the knowledge of young ladies as to the quality of fish or meat ? Or 
are we going to provide rooms and brooms to examine the ladies in clceuiliness and 
general arrangements ? lliis is not a function which can properly come within the 
' province of a University. My view on the matter is that the funotiori of the 


tJniversity is mainly concerned with liberal education only. I will therefore mov'e an 
amendment that the Syndicate be requested to review their decision on the subject. 
As for myself, I think, the subject should be left out altogether ; but if the Syndicate 
think that it is possible to change the scheme in such a manner as to give it a more 
academical character, my amendment will give them an opportunity of proposing a 
better scheme. 

The Hon. Mr. N, G. Chanda-markar supported the Hon. Mr. Mehta’s amendment which 
was carried by 24 votes against ig. 


ilth PROVINCIAL CONFERENCE. 

ELECTION OF Mr. TAtllLRAM KHEMCHUND AS PRESIDENT. 

The 1 1th Provincial Coniercnce -was held at Bo^nbay on 14-th and 15 th September 
1901. In proposing that Mr. r<ihilram Khemchnnd be elected President of this Confereme, 
the Hon, Mr. Pherozeshah Mehta^ who locts scarnily received.^ spoke as follows’ 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen, — I have much pleasure in proposing that our 
distinguished countryman, Mr. Tafailram Khemchund, be elected President of this 
Provincial Conference. Mr. Tahilram hails from far Karachi. It is quite true that 
Karachi is far \ but there is in this country a freemasonic mark by which we have 
learned to distinguish all those who are bound together by the ties of common 
patriotism, common interests and comnnon work. (Applause.) Mr. Tahilram’s career 
is one by which many of our rising educated men may profit very largely. In the 
days when Karachi was farther by railw’ay than it is now, gentlemen from Sind used 
to come down to Bombay for their education, and when I remember those days 
and thegood effect which association with each other had on the people thus 
brought together, I almost regret — I do not say entirel)’— the establishment of the 
Sind College which has deprived us of the pleasures of association ^\ith young men 
from Sind. However, Mr. Tahilram was of the old school, and it was to our College 
that he came for his education. (Applause.) Need I tell you that he distinguished 
himself in his college career ? He took his B. A. in 1884 and his LL.B. in 1886. 
And here is the interesting and useful part of his career 5 he went back to ivaraclii, 
and he joined the Karachi Bar for the purpose of earning his own livelihood 5 but 
he did not forget that life does not consist only in the seeking of private ends and 
private maintenance, and inspired by this sentiment, as I hope our young men 
will be inspired, he not only joined the Karachi Bar, but at once set himself to make 
himself useful in public life. He joined the Karachi Municipality in the very next 
year. Since 1887, Mr. Tahilram has worked with all his heart and all his soul for the 
Municipal interests of Karachi, so much so that his merits were fonnally and fully 
^knowledged, and in 1895 he was elected Vice-President of the Karachi Municipali^. 
Bat, gentlenien} that was not ah. His hard work was appreciated not only by his own 
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fellow citizens but by Goi'ernment, and in the next year, when Sir Charles Ollivant 
was the Commissioner of Sind,* with that liberality of mind which has always distin- 
guished him, he appointed Mr. Tahilram President of the Municipality. (Applause). In 
that office it is that our distinguished fellow citizen still does his useful public work. 
There is one incident in his career to which I may be allowed to refer. Mr.Tahilram, 
when plague infected Karachi, worked as hard as you can expect any Government 
official to work — and Government officials, you Imow, do work hard. (Laughter). 
But the reward of his hard work was a somewhat curious one. Lord Sandhurst t 
went to Karachi about that time, and with his ’advent, he caused the appointment 
of a Plague Committee divesting the Municipality, which had worked so hard, of the 
working of plague measures. The interesting part of my little story is this, — A 
large number of both the Native and European members of the Municipality, of 
course, apart from the official members, tendered their resignations, and, gentlemen, 
they wa/ked out of the Municipal Hall — (Loud applause) — for the purpose not of 
d theatrical drmonstration J — (Laughter) — but for the purpose of entering their staid 
and sober protest against an action which they thought divested them of the means 
of being useful to their fellow citizens, (Applause) useful in a way in which they had 
proved themselves to be proficient. However, it is my good fortune to relate that 
luck was with the Sindhi gentlemen. Conciliatory counsels prevailed, and Sir 
Andrew Wingate, § whom we know to be a naan of most conciliatory and persuasive 
eloquence, induced them to withdraw their resignations. 

Mr. Tahilram, I may mention, has been honoured by Government with a 
C. L E. I mention this for the purpose of showing that he has acquired it simply by 
steady, honest and independent work. He has neiver sought public honours, and 
even in the post of President of the Karachi Municipality, which, remember, he owes 
to Government, he has never abated one jot of the independent guarding of the rights 
of the citizens of Karachi which 'he knew it was his duty to protect. Gentlemen, 
I think you will agree with me that it is a very fortunate thing for us that we 
are able to ask to the Chair a distinguished gentleman with such a career as the 
one which I have described, and I have no doubt that you will acclaim the elation 
of Mr. Tahilram Khemchund to the Presidency of this Provincial Conference 
unanimott^ly and enthusiastically. (Applause.) 

The ' Proposition after being seconded and supported was carried unanimously and 
with acclamation, 

, ^ Sir Charlps wa$ oMciating Oommissioner of Sind in 1895, 
f The Grorernbr of Bombay from 1895 to 1899. 

{ The Hon. Mr. Pherozesliah here sarcastically alludes to his exit from the Council Hall, Po^a» 
along with four of his colleagues, only a month before, i. e. on 23rd Auu’ust 1901, as a protest against the 
action of Government in having his Amendinent on the Bombay Land Revenue Code Amendment Bill 
thrown out ** by the brute majority of official votes irrespective of what the popular members had 
, urged on the subject*” This proeedaro of abruptly leaving the Council Chamber was characterised bj* 
official organs as “ a theatrical demonstration*” 

§ Secretary to the Bombay Government XU the Plagiie Department. ' ' ; 


BOMBAY LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 

RESPONSIBILITY OF PARENTS. 


During tht discussion on the “ Bifl to amend the law relating to the Bombay City 
Police*^ at the Meeting of the Bombay Legislative Council held on 22nd March 1902^ the 
Hon» Mr^ Mehta moved the follovoing Amendment :-^/n clause lines 6 to 10^ to o?nit the 
words '''• or (h ) having the care or custody of any child under seven years of age suffer 
such child to cennmit a nuisance as aforesaulP He said^ 

My Lord*— I have arrived at the last Amciidineni of whioli I have ejiven nolicCj 
but it is an Amendment about which I set a ,^reai deal of store, and I am going to 
appeal to tiie feelings of chivalry of your Lordship and the honoura hie members of 
Council and to your kind heartedness in this matter. 1 ask the honourable member in 
charge of the Bill to omit these words. ‘ A child under sewn years is in ihe custody 
of a parent or other member of the fiiniily, and these words mean tliat either she must 
riui after the child, giving up all her liousehold work, or he liable to punishment under 
this section. Unless she runs after the ciiikl all the hours of the day. it is possible 
that the child may commit a milsance* The child cannot be looked after all day, and 
it seems to me that you would be doing a very wrong thing, a vct\' cruel thing, if you 
punislied a woman for not looking after a child who may commit a nuisance in the 
street. I quite appreciate the feelings of the honourable member. '*' He is anxious to 
keep the streets of Bombay clean and I can quite understand him saying— 1 love the 
people of Bombay well, but I love the cleanliness of the city better/^ There is a section 
which has been added subsequently which does not allow the woman, in these circum- 
stances, to be arrested without a summons, but even then, tlioiigh a small fine Ix". 
inflicted, the woman will feel that she has been subjected to an indignity by having 
had to appear in a Police Court. It has been said that there will he ver\' few cases of 
this sort : but Police Officers do not refuse to ha\’e their palms greased, and this will 
give them an opportunity of extracting little sums of money from the females of a 
family whenever a child is found loitering in the street and either committing or not 
committing a nuisance. I know what the answer of Sir Charles Ollivant will be. 
He will say, Oh, let us educate the people.’^ But education of the people in these 
matters cannot be by legislation. You must educate them by changing ilie circum- 
stances which surround the people. 

The I/on, Bhalchandra Krishna and the [Jon, Mr. Ibrahim Rahimiot'ht 

having supported the Hon. Mr. Mehta^ Sir Charles in reply referred to the venerable 7fame 
of Mr. Dadabhat Naofoji^ who put it to him ( Sir Charles ) to go down some morning 
at a certain hour to Kkeiwady and see what a horrible nuisance ih re vmts, 

; The Hon, Mr, Mehta I should like to say one word with regard to what fell 
from the honourable member. He appealed to Mr. Dadahhai Naoroji, but he ha.s not 


^ Sir Ohairles OiUYant who iutroditced the BiU, 
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met one argument which we have advanced and that is that this clause may get 
absolutely innocent persons punished. A woman who is sitting doing her household 
work is to be made liable if anything happens under the sub-section. 

Sir Charles Ollivant : — As regards that, I can only say that I endeavoured to 
meet the objections of the honourable member. I was advised that .there was less active 
responsibility implied in the words “ suffers to commit ” and I accepted them instead 
of the words “ omits to prevent.” 

The Amendment was then put to the vote and lost. 


BOMBAY IM1>R0VEMENT TRUST AND PARSI PANCHAYET LAND. 

In response to a numerously signed reqiiisition of the Parsis of Botnbay and 
other parts of India, a Public Meeting of the Parsis was convened on 6th July igqs 
bv the Trustees of the Parsi Panchayet Funds for the purpose of memorialising the 
City of Bombay Improvement Trust and the Government against the acquisition 
by the Improvement Trust of lands vested in the Trustees for charitable and religious 
purposes. 

In moving the chief Resolution, the Hon. Mr. Pherozeshah said what they asked 
from the Improvement Trust and the Government was fair, just and equal treatment 
consonant with public policy. The object kept in view by the legislature in passing 
the City of Bombay Improvement Trust Act had now been frustrated. When the 
plague first broke out in Bombay, it was apprehended that unless prompt measures 
were not adopted for imFoving the insanitary areas of the city, Bombay would lose 
itsfrade and commerce and would eventually be turned into a village of fishermen 
which it originally was. But people had again quietly settled and Bombay was 
carrying on its trade and industry as befc»e. It could be easily imagined in what 
frame of mind and in what hurry that Act must have been passed. Their experience 
had taught them that the disease was no respecter of the Improvement Act nor was 
it afraid of their medical practitioners. It was now made pretty clear that the plague 
would take its usual course and leave them at its own .sweet will. The Improvement 
Trust Act had its shortcomings. Formerly land was acquired for public purposes 
under the Bombay Land Acquisition Act, one of its provisions being to allow a 
' compensation of 15 % on the value of the land acquired. But under the Improvement 
Trust Act that clause had been done away with in order to enable the Trust to acquire 
lands as cheaply, as possible. In consideration of the fact that the Act was 
passed fra: the benefit of the whole city, it was .said that some sacrifice on the part of 
TWperty holders would not be unreasonable. But the motive which governed the 
legislators of the time no longer existed. The original intention was to improve the 
most insanitary areas ohly and it was r^sonable ffiat arbitrary powers of acquiring 
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land iti such parts should he given to the Trust. But this rule applied to Improve- 
ment schemes only, and not at all to the street schemes which was mainly for the 
benefit of the well-to-do classes. Mr. Pherozeshah maintained that with regard to the 
latter class of schemes, the Trust should abstain from applying their arbitrary powers 
of acquisition. It was necessary both in the interests of private property as well as 
property held in Trust for charitable and religious purposes, but much more so in the 
case of the latter class of properties. The Parsis deeply cherish their religious 
customs and institutions, and not the least among them was the system of disposing 
of their dead in the Towers of Silence. It had survived for centuries despite the. 
revolutions through which the community had passed since its advent in this country. 
He earnestly hoped and felt confident that the Government as well as the Improvement 
Trust would, after the expression of their views at the Meeting, see their way to meet 
the wishes of a community which had done so much for the good of the city. 
( Applause) Mr. Pherozeshah then proposed a lengthy Resolution praying that the 
Chowpati Scheme should be so modified as to leave Pars! Panchayet properties 
which cluster about and below the Towers of Silence untouched, especially as other 
communities of the city had been treated with greater consideration even in the case 
of improvement schemes undertaken far the purpose of improving insanitary areas. 


BOMBAY MUNICIPAL CORPORATION AND LORD KITCHENER. 

THE INADVISABILITY OF PRESENTING ADDRESSES BROADCAST. 

Ai the Meeting af the tiomiay Municipal Corporation held on send September tgos , , 
Mr. K. N. Kdbrajee proposed that an Address of Welcome be voted, on his arrival in 
Indioy to Viscount Kitchener, who was coming to assume command of ike Indian Anaf 
after his “ brilliant and gallant achievements in the Soudan, Africa, etci' The Proposition 
being seconded Mr. Fheroseshah spoke as follows. ’ 

Mr. President,— I think it right to state at the outset why I am not going to 
vote in support of this Proposition in spite of the fact that there is much to say in 
praise of Lord Kitchener. I do not know if any of the members present had read the 
appreciative notice of Lord Kitchener’s character which had appeared in one of the 
English papers most hostile to the South African War, — I mean, the Tndh. \t 
the members had read articles in Truth, they would have found that of all tlie 
generals who had distinguished themselves in the Boer War, there -was no soldier who 
had earned such hearty appreciation from men of all opinions— from men who were 
in favour of, as well as those who were against the War— as Lord Kitchener had 
done, for the way in which he had conducted the onerous duties which were entrusted 
to him during that great conflict. So far as Lord Kitchener himself was concerned, 

I entirely join in the appreciation of the hunoane treatment he bad meted out to his i 
enemies. But the reason why I oppose the Proposition is tot the Cc^ration , 
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always acted upon certain principles in giving Addresses. . We have felt ourselves 
bound to give them to the Members of the Royal Family of England and to the 
distinguished citizens who have served in this city and on the Corporation. A citizen 
might be inferior to a nobleman_he might be a simple individual without title— but 
so far as the Corporation is concerned, we have a greater, a more important duty to 
perform with regard to a citizen than a nobleman, or even a royal personage. It 
may not be known to some of the members that this point had been considered 
by this body on a previous occasion. I remember that Dr. Blaney had moved for 
the presentation of Addresses of Welcome to the Archdukes of the Royal Austrian 
Family, Prince Franz Ferdinand * and Archduke Leopold of Tuscany. The Corpora- 
tion, had then inquired about the precedents and as a result of that inquiry, the matter 
h^ to be dropped.! There was no resolution put on the record and the reporters 
were asked not to publish anything about it. Besides, in the whole history of this 
Corporation, never has it been known to present Addresses of Welcome to Commanders- 
in-Chief of India. Flad there been such a precedent, we might have given an 
Address to one of the noblest and gallant officers of the British Army, Lord Napier 
of Magdalla, and also to another general of distinction. Lord Roberts, on their departure 
from this country where they were universally liked and respected. The Corporation 
were wise in confining themselves to certain lines and it is on this ground only that 
I oppose this Proposition though I would like to repeat that I have the highest 
appreciation of Lord Kitchener’s great qualities. 

Mr. President, there was one argument advanced by Mr. Kabrajee about 
which I should like to say something. It was in regard to this gceat soldier’s 
services in the Soudan. Mr. Kabrajee has told us that by his victories at Omdurman,t 
Lord Kitchener has done signal services to the whole Empire but I make bold to say 
that India has not in any way benefitted thereby. It might be remembered that a 
portion* of the cost of that War was endeavoured to be thrown on the Indian 
Exchequer because it was said that the conquest of the Soudan was a useful 
thing for India. But all true and disinterested friends of India in this countly 
as well as in England protested against any such proposition, «id it was pointed 
out that India had no interest in it whatever. It is no use going into a political disquisi- 
tion on the subject, but I may tell Mr. Kabrajee that his allusion to Lord Kitchener’s 
services in the Soudan is likely to lead many members to vote against his Proposition. 
It would have been better if Mr. Kabrajee had carefully considered the subject and 
consulted the feelings of the Corporation before having brought fi^ard his Motion. 
As it is I cannot allow it to drop. This discussion ought not even to be reported, but ; 
I am afraid it is now too late to ask the reporters to withhold publication, because in 
that case it would be said that it was not allowed to be published as the members 
were afraid of their ojrfnions. As to myself, I have this one virtue, that I have the; 

^ The assassination of whom at Serajeto at the end of June 1914 was the Immediate canse of the present 
CFreatWar. ; 

^ This matter oamo up before the Corporation on 11th and 17th. January 1893* 

■ iinim. 
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courage df my opinions and ana not afraid of being reported word for Word, without the 
slightest omission of my speech* Before I conclude I might say that there is not the 
least doubt that Mr. Kabrajee has brought forward his Motion from a laudable and 
praiseworthy motive. He is nothing if not loyal 5 but I hope he would give me the 
same credit of being as loyal and as respectful as himself though I could not sec 
my way to support this Proposition* 

Mr- Kabrajee' s Motion was lost there beinq 7 votes tor and 25 against it. 


18th INDIAN NATIONAL CONGRESS. 

ELECTION OE Mr. SURENDRA NATH BANNER JEA AS PRESIDENT. 

The i8th Session, of the Indian National Congress was held at Ahmedabad in 
December igos. The Hon, Mr, P, M, Mehta in movins^ (agrd December) that the Hon, Mr, 
Stirettdra Nath Banner jea be elected President, spoke as follows. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, — It is now our business to proceed to ohooseour 
President at this sitting of the I8th Indian National Congress. It is a formal function, 
gentlemen, which I have to perform, but it has always been a most interesting and 
important one. On this occasion it is even more interesting and more important than 
usual, because I venture to say that this Congress may be rightly denominated “the 
Coronation * Congress.” (Cheers). Ladies and gentlemen, I may tell you why it is in 
the peculiar fitness of things that this Congress should ' be called the “Coronation 
Congress.” On this platform we have off and on said that the greatest boon which 
the British rule has conferred upon this country is the boon of education, and I claim 
the magnificent outbursts of loyalty— sincere, spontaneous, personal, and palpitating 
with life and vigour, which were evoked on the occasion of the death of our lat® 
lamented Queen-Empress (Cheers), and on the occasion of the accession of His 
present Imperial Majesty King Edward VII (Renewed cheers) — as the result pf educa- 
tion and the work of the educated classes, the educated classes who have been sonic- 
times denominated as “the microscoEMc minority, ” (Laughter) who neither represent 
themselves nor the masses of the people. Gentlemen, I say that this is the work of 
the educated classes, and that it is from these educated classes that the feeling of 
loyalty has descended and has filtered down to the less efficiently educated classes 
who are known as the masses of the people. (“Hear, hear ”). It is perfectly true that 
the soldier has been abroad in India maintaining and preserving peace and tranquility 
throughout the country, but, ladies and gentlemen, it is no less equally true that the 
schoolmaster is also abroad in India (“Hear, hear”) transfijrming the feelings of 
gratitude for the preservation and maintenance of peace and tranquility (“Hear, hear”) 
into sentiments of earnest, devoted and enlightened loyalty. Therefore it is that I 
venture to dub this Congress as the “Coronation Congress.” (“Hear, hear”). Then, 

* An aUasion to the Coronation of Sing Edward VII which took place on 9th Angnst 1903. 
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ladies and gentlemen, when we come to the question of choosing our President, whom 
shall we choose to represent our views and to put forward our feelings with eloquence, 
with statesmanship, with ability and with force ? Whom can we select to perform 
this task except the gentleman whose name I venture to place before you, Mr. Suren- 
dra Nath Bannerjea ? (Loud cheers.) lam not going to sing his praises. Is it 
necessary in the assemblage of delegates of the Congress, in the assemblage of the 
educated classes of the country, to introduce Mr. Bannerjea s name to you ? (Cries 
of “no, no”.) We know that Surendra Nath Bannerjea is a man who has devoted his 
life to the cause of the Congress, that is to say, the cause of the country, (Cheers) who 
has never swerved from his duty to the people’s cause and who has been always 
ready to undertake any work connected with that cause. Ladies and gentlemen, if 
you take up the report of the Congress that was held at Poona, you will find there 
everything that you desire to know about him. I need not, therefore, go into details. 
With these few words, I will ask you to give your cordial and unanimous approbation 
to his selection as your President. (Cheers). 

The Proposition) after being seconded and supported, was carried by acclamation. 


BOMBAY MUNICIPAL CORPORATION. 

HONOUR AND DIGNITY OF PRESIDENTIAL CHAIR. 

In the agenda paper for December 1902 stood font Notices of Motion from 
Dr. N. H. E. Sukhia, in which he had characterised a particular ruling of the President, 
Mr. M. B. Barbhaya, as “ improper ” and described certain remarks made by the President 
as "uncalled for, unwarrantable and improper." At the Meeting of the Bombay Cor- 
poration held on 12th Jantiary 1903 when these items were reached, the President remarked 
that under ordinary circumstances he would heeve ruled such Notices of Motion as out of 
order, but as they related to himself, he would ask the Corporation to deal with them. The 
Hon, Mr. Pheroseshah thereupon spoke as follows. 

Mr. President,— Every member of this Corporation will go with me when I 
say that it is our duty to see that the honour and dignity of the Chair are upheld and 
vindicat^. ( “ Hear, hear ” ). The President was quite right in observing that never 
in the hikory of the Bombay Corporation, have Notices of Motion, like these, been 
given bjr a member of this body. Such Notices were not given by the member on 
oiie occasion but they have been repeated from time to time, which, in any other 
assembly like the Ccffporation, would have rendered the member guilty of gross 
contumacy, and would have led to far more serious consequences than we could ever 
think of. The Corporation can, however, by virtue of the inherent authority vested in 
them, express it as their ojwiion that the conduct of a member who put fisrward such 
NoficesofMotion, was most reprehensible. The member, who gave the Notices of 
Motimi] stated that “ in order, more fairly, to move the following popsitions, I shall. 


first of all, move that the President do leave the Chair during themovbg and the 
discussion of the propositions.” The Proposition contained an imputation that if the 
EVesident were to remain in the Chair, he would not deal fairly with either the member 
or the Notices of Motion given by him. It is in the first place absolutely illegal for 
any member to take the Chair. The President of the Corporation, whenever he is 
present at the meeting, must decide these questions. He cannot, as in the case of 
other bodies which are governed by special rules, be moved out of the Chair, allowing 
another member to take his place. It would be illegal to do so. With regard to the 
alleged “ improper ruling' ” of the President, I would like to ask if any member of a 
constituted body like the Corporation, ever deliberately gave a formal notice of motion 
that the conduct of the President, in ruling a proposition, out of Order, was 
“ improper ” ? The President of the Corporation, it is quite possible, might commit 
amistalie or an error of judgment or give a wrong ruling, but that does not entitle a 
member to call such conduct “ improper ” in a formal Notice of Motion deliberately 
given by him. (“ Hear, hear.” ) The member is not only guilty of sending such 
Notices of Motion himself but he is also guilty of sending such Notices through his 
solicitors. To send such a Notice is wrong indeed but to send such a letter through 
solicitors is something which I can only characterise by a strong word which I am 
unwilling to employ. I accordingly move “ that items 61, 62, 63 and 64 of the agenda, 
being Notices of Motion from Dr. Sukhia, be not entered in the minutes of the procee- 
dings and that the Corporation is of opinion that the conduct of Dr. Sukhia in attemp- 
ting repeatedly to bring forward such Motions couched in language disresp^tful to. 
■ the President, and containing unwarrantable aspersions on his fairness and that of th^ 
Municipal Secretary, is highly reprehensible.” 

^ Pheroseshah’s Proposition •mas carried. 


BOMBAY MUNICIPAL CORPORATION. 

PRESIDENTSHIP BY TUl^'S TO MEMBERS OF DIFFERENT 

COMMUNITIES. 


At the Meeting of the Bombay Corporaiiou held on 12th November 1903, the 
Hon. Mr. Pherozeskah said : — 


Gentlemen,— It is necessary that we should now proceed with the business 
of filling up the vacancy in the Chair which has occurred by the resignation of 
Mr. Faaulbhoy Visram, the President of the Corporation. I submit for that purpose 
the name of Mr. James Macdonald. (Applause.) You will remember, gentlemen, that 
Mr. Macdonald has been a member of the Corporation for several years, and has 
served the Standing Committee for a great portion of that tinffi. He is a most 


practical and .useful member, possessing, as he does, a large share of common-sense 
and is ever give gped and wholesome advice -to his colleagues in his usual 
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conciliatory spirit. He has a peculiar insight into men, and besides possesses many 
other qualities and general knowledge, all of which he always brings to bear upon 
the discussions in the Corporation. I am well aware that it might be said that 
Mr. Macdonald labours under certain disqualifications, one of t ti^m being that he is 
not a young man— (Laughter and “hear, hear.”)— and that he has neither the energy 
nor the vigour which were thought in some quarters to be essential in the Executive 
Engineer. It is thought by some that young men should supersede older men in 
the Corporation. Now if that remark is levelled at me then I plead guilty to the 
change of being an old man and asn consequently liable’ to be disqualified by 
advancing years. But I think the Corporation will agree with me that though 
Mr. Macdonald is generally supposed to be an aged gentleman, he lias the energj' and 
vigour of a youngster. ( “ Hear, hear ” and applause. ) It is also said that 
Mrw Macdonald has served the Corporation for several years and that perhaps the 
right thing to do is to appoint one who has not served so long. But then, gentlemen, 
there is also the old-fashioned view that the longer one serves a public body the 
better qualified one is to preside over the destinies of that body. There is again 
■another disqualification which has.been urged against Mr. Macdonald and it is that he 
is a European. I would here like to say a few words in all seriousness on this point. 
An idea seems to prevail in the Corporation that the way in which it should proceed 
to elect its Presidents, is to give turns to the various communities sitting on the 
Corporation. I quite agree that that might, under certain circumstanfces, form one 
element of consideration in the matter of the appointment to the Chair, but I hope 
that members will seriously consider, at least those who put forward that view, that 
the qualification which ought to be expected from the candidate who is to be our 
Resident, is that he is a fit man to fill the Chair in the right manner. (“Hear, hear.”) 
I do not thereby mean to say that the arrangement of selecting a member of each 
community by turns, should not be taken into account. What I wish to say is that 
if; it is the turn of a Hindu, it must not be contended that because it is the turn of 
a Hindu, a Hindu only should be appointed to the Chmr, in spite of there being better 
qualified members belonging to the other communities. That is a matter to which I 
invite your earnest attention. I ask you, gentlemen, if it is the right and proper way of 
filling the Chair of a body like the Corporation ? 1 hope that you will seriously 
consider ithe question of giving turns to the several communities,- an arrangement 
which must only occupy a subordinate position, the first and foremost consideration 
being the absolute qualifications and merits of the person whom we propose to 
place in the Chair. (Applause.) As distinguished from several other bodies, the 
Hindus, Parsis, Mahomedans and the English have not been working as distinctive 
communities on the board of this Corporation but as commofi citizen,? of the great 
city- whose interest they have all at heart and which they are all bound to work for 
and to serve. When people talk about the Hindu interest, the Parsi and Mahomedan ' 
interests, they must remember that on the Bombay Corporation we disregard all | 
ritoe prejuflices and predilections and work together as common citizens of a common 
city. As for as I am oonc^ed I have not found more useful and more sympathefJo ^ 
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colleagues working with me in the Corporation than those belonging to other com- J 
munities than mine. (“ Hear, hear.”) As members of the Corporation, there ought to be ^ 

no distinction of caste or creed, and it is in that spirit that we should proceed to ' 
elect the President of this body. The occupant of the Chair presides over a number 
of gentlemen who belong to the various profusions and who are often of high status 
and qualifications, and he must therefore be one who could make an impression upon j 
all those people. He should also be one to whom implicit obedience could be 
rendered. Taking that view, I venture to put forward the name of Mr. James 
Macdonald who is well qualified in every respect to be our President for the remaining 
period. ft 

The Hm> Mr. Pherozeshah's Proposition to as carried nem con, ! 


19th INDIAN NATIONAL CONGRESS. 

ELECTION OF Mr. LAL MOHUN CHOSE AS PRESIDENT. 

At the Meeting of the 1 9th Indian National Congress held at Madras in December 
1903, the Hon. Mr. Pherozeshah Mehta, who, cm rising,! 28th December ) , teas received ivith j 

loud and prolonged cheers, proposed the election of Air, Lai Mohun Ghose to the Presidentship | 

of the Congress in the fallowing speech 

Brother Delegates,— We must now proceed to the task of electing the Presi- I 
dent of the I9th Session of the Indian National Congress. But, Brother Delegates, 
before I proceed with the motion, will you allow me, as one of the privileges of 
garrulous age, to say one word to congratulate the distinguished Chairman of your 
Reception Committee — (Cheers)— on the excellent and graceful speech in which he 
has welcomed us to this Congress? (Cheers), I am sure, gentlemen, that we are f 

not Surprised at the character of the speech that we have just heard, when we reman- | 

ber how much the Honourable NawabSyed Mahomed has distinguished Wmself in 
the Supreme Legislative Council— (Cheers) — distinguished himself by showing a 
thorough and sturdy independence, no doubt most sober and temperate, but at the 
same time firm and unfhnclung. Now, Brother Delegates, I could not ask you to 
elect a President, because it is all settled beforehand, but would place before you the 
name of the distinguished gentleman for whom, I will ask formally your suffrages — 
the name of Mr. Lai Mohun Ghose. (Cheers.) Gentlemen, in electing a President, we 
do not look to claims; we select only those who have distinguished themselves in the; 
cause of their country by great abilities and valuable services. Speaking of Mr; Lai 
Mohun Ghose in this connection takes me back several years ; and I come to an event 
which I consider to be an event of very great historical importance to this country— 
the introduction of a native of India to that great historic assembly, the House of 
Commons in the British Parliament (Cheers.) That honour, gentlemen, was obtmned 
by one whorn I will not call a Phrsee, whom I will not describe as belonging to the 
dommunity to which I belong, whom I will not describe as belonging to one 
Presidenoyj but as one w'hohaS belonged and will always belong to the whole pf 
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this country— Mr. Padabhai Naoroji, (Cheers.) Gentlemen> the credit of that achieve^ 
ment certainly belongs to the Bombay Presidency. You must not be jealous. 
(Laughter.) But, gentlemen, there is a credit which is equal to, if not even greater than 
that success— the credit of having prepared the way for that historic consummation. 
Gentlemen, I say this to-day as I have said before when congratulating Mr. Dadabhai 
Naoroji— (Cheers)— on his election, in the Town Hall of Bombay, that the credit of 
that great preparation, of that strenuous preparation, belongs to Mr. Lai Mohun Ghose 
and to the Bengal Presidency.* It was then we discovered that Mr. Lai Mohun 
Ghose united in himself great abilities with wonderful grasp of great political ques- 
tions. Since then, gentlemen, if Mr. Lai Mohun Ghose will allow me to say so, we 
have been always looking forward, and looking forward. He gave us the reasons the 
other day at Calcutta why he kept us waiting looking forward. But, gentlemen, those 
personal reasons are not reasons into which we can go to-day 5 but I will summarise 
the whole thing by saying that Mr. Lai Mohun Ghose, after his great exertions in 
England, became a political yogi, (Cheers.) He gave himself up to political medita- 
tion and political contemplation. Now there are great advantages in becoming a 
political yogi-, in giving yourself up to political meditation. But there are also 
dangers.t You will not only not get into the turmoil of public life by that way, but 
you are apt also to miss the realities of that public life from which you have retired 
into contemplation ; and my friend Mr. Lai Mohun Ghose will permit me to say that in 
his political yogism he may have formed ideas which are not quite real, which are 
not quite practical. For example, Brother Delegates, he may imagine that I, a mild 
Parsee, belonging to a mild race, may be charged with being a despot. Why, 
gentlemen, he might apply to me the words from one of the great historians, that I 
talked the language of patriots but trod in the footsteps of despots. Can there be a 
greater calumny on a mild Parsee than that ? Then, gentlemen, he might again 
imagine, not coming in actual contact with us, but reading only newspapers, that 
there are terrible factions and cliques in the Congress. He might imagine, because 
some of us sometimes playfully excite ourselves into exaggeration, that we are all 
■divided and severed by factions and cliques. I will venture to tdl him, now that he 
has come out of his political yogism that we have our little differences —we always 
had them and shall have them I hope ; but factions and cliques founded on personal 
objects and selfish aims have been totally unknown to us. We have been bound' 

# He coutestod the constituency of Deptford as far back as 18S5, seven years before i^Ir. DadabUal 
was roturaod to the House. 

' ; ^ t The Hon, Mr, Pherozeshah hero criticises the following statement in Mr, Lai Mohun G hoso’s 
Presidential Address which was actually published about a week before it was delivered at the Congress 

Although for the last few years I have not been able to take the same active part in the disfoiisr 
sioh of our public affairs as I had been accustomed to do in former years, I can truly sn.y that I do not 
come before you as a political Bip Van Winkle, for, these latter years, if they liave not been u, period of. 
action, they have been a period of thought and reflection, I have followed every important polJfciKittl. 
.question with unabated interest, and perhaps the views slowly matured in the retiremeut of my study may 
be somewhat worthier of yoar attention than if I had rusliod to the platform on every imaginable deeasioh,*' 



together, in spfte of differences, by one common desire to work for the good of our 
country. (Cheers.) I make no exception, not even of those who rniight differ from us 
most I hope Mr. Lai Mohun, Ghose will take that assurance from me, that of cliques 
and factions we know nothing in the Congress. Gentlemen, when you think of it, is it 
not a wonderful thbg that, coming from all parts of this great Continent, coming from 
Presidencies divided by long distances from each other, belonging to different races, 
holding different religious views, we still are able to feel ourselves as if we were one 
in the pursuit of that one great aim, the cause of our country? (Cheers.) But, 
gentlemen, retire as Mr. Lai Mohun Ghose may into political yogism, we wete not 
prepared to let him remain there for too long a time ; and, gentlemen, we have 
dragged him out of his political j/ogism. Here he is among us, prepared to do his 
duty by the country which he served so well in the old days, and let me hope that 
now that he is out, he will continue to devote his great abilities, his high qualifr 
cations, for the service of the country which I know he love.s as dearly as any one of 
us. ( “ Hear, hear. ” ) Now, Brother Delegates, for these reasons I have come before 
you to ask you to give your enthusiastic cheers and your enthusiastic suffrages 
for the election of Mr, Lai Mohun Ghose as President of the 19th Indian National 
Congress. (Loud applause). 

TAe Proposition, hiing seconded and supported, was carried unanimously. 


OVERCROWDING IN BOMBAY. 

Under the auspices of the Bombay Sanitary Association, a Paper on the question of. 
housing the poor of Bombay, was read by Sir Bhalchandra Krishna, Kt„ on 30th . April 
1904' The Hooi. Mr, Pherozeshah, who was voted to the Chair, in opening the proceedings, 
spoke as follows 

Gentlemen, — We have met here this evening to bear views upon one of 
the ‘most important questions which affect the health and welfare of this city. 
That question is the overcrowding of Bombay. Though most of us disagree as 
to what is plague, how it came here, how it works and how it has increased 
the mortality of Bombay, I think as practical men we are all agreed upon one point 
and it is this that whatever might be the other causes, one cause which has largely 
enhanced the mortality of the city, has been overcrowding. It was not always 
I remember that after 1865 when Bombay passed through a very bad stage 
of mort^ity, its health continued to improve until we approached the nineties when 
it went down so low as 20 or 25 per thousand. It is since then that the mortality 
tegan to increase and it went , up to such an extent that we would now almost welcome if 
it rtoged from 40. to 50 per thousand. I am afraid that our prosperity during .this 
period had be^ one of the causes of this overcrowding and the consequent increased, 
mortality* .We have -been very proud of our mills and some of our best citizens : 
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^ are millowners who take a great interest in that industry. 1 am afraid that under 
' the superstition • that we must not touch anything that encourages and promotes 
plague, we have allowed to be built a large number of mills in the very midst of the 
city thereby not only causing overcrowding of the mills, but overcrowding of the 
people who are necessary for the working of the mills. Our very prosperity has 
contributed to the overcrowding. Then again the facilities which the Port Trust 
gave to the trade of the city must have also contributed very largely to the mortality. 
Here we are now, not knowing as to how we should proceed to diminish this 
overcrowding. I think that Sir Bhalchandra as a distinguished member of the 
Improvement Trust would tell us that the Trust was trying and striving hard to 
improve this state of things. I am afraid I will not be able to agree with him if he 
tried to show that in his lecture. No doubt the Trust has now awakened to see what 
should be done about the overcrowding. I think the Improvement Trust can be 
compared with a man in a hurry. It was created in a hurry, it took up large 
schemes in a hurry, and it has now suddenly discovered that working in a huiry 
it o^niiot provide for all the people who are unhoused. It might be said that the 
people who have been unhoused by the immediate operation of the Trust do not 
represent a very large number. Sir Bhalchandra might tell us that the Improvement 
Trust was trying all in its power to diminish overcrowding. But I venture to say 
that it has not realised either the importance or the complexity of the problem it has 
to solve. Some people in Bombay seem to imagine that if they succeeded in building 
a number of chauots in the city and provide a certain number of rooms to live in, over- 
crowding would cease. Experience, however, has told us that there could be no 
greater misconception than that. The same experiment was tried in some places in 
England, America and the Continent, and the result was that sometimes when 
sanitary houses were built, the overcrowding increased, for new people occupied new 
houses, and the people who had been unhoused went and lived in those parts which 
were already overcrowded. But this was not enough and judging from the reports 
that appearfed in the papers, the Improvement Trust has up to the present no further 
conception of measures to be adopted than building more ckawis. My friend .the 
^ Hc»i. Mr. yithaldas has taken an active part in formulating schemes as to how the 
varioas ckimls and buildings might be built. I am afraid that unless we go to 
the very root of the matter, unless we consider the economic condition of the people for 
whom.this accommodation is to be provided, and unless we find out where they would 
be properly housed, we will not b6 able to solve the problem satisfactorily. With 
such purpose in view, the Bombay Municipal Corporation tried to induce Government 
to appoint a representative Committee for the purpose of inquiring into and discussing 
this important question 5 but somehow or other, the Government have taken up a 
position of the fond Father of the Improvement Trust. With the affection which a 
parent bears to the youngest born. Government are fondling their newest baby and say 
^ thitf it does as much as it can and that if such a Committee as the Corporation siiggest- 
; ed be appointed, it would be a reflection on the Improvement Trust. In their anxious 
desir6 to fondle their new baby, Government say that there is no necessity for suoh 
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a Conjmittee and that the Trust is able to solve the problem. I think Government will 
be awakened to the difiioulty of the position which they have taken up when matters 
became very much worse than they are now. I am of opinion that no additional 
chawis would solve the problem and I hope and trust that it would be recognized 
that before the Trust proceeded with that scheme, a careful inquiry should be held 
by a Committee of the representative men of Bombay and a report received from it 
pointing out the direction in which those measures should be adopted. 

With these few observations, I now call upon Sir Bhalchandra to read his Paper. 


SIR PHEROZESHAH ENTERTAINED BY THE BOMBAY CORPORATION, 

% 

7 fie members of the Bombay Municipal Corporation entertained Sir Pherose- 
shaht the leader of the House, at a Banquet at thi Masonic Hall on ist August 
1904, in celebration of the bestcmal upon him of a K, C, I. E, by the King-Emperor, 
Mr, James Macdonald ga>oe the toast of the evening to which 

' Sir Pherozeshah said that he was extremely obliged to the company present 
for the kind feelings which had actuated them in getting up the entertainment in his 
honour. When he first came to know of the Municipal dinner he was a bit alarmed. 
All that he heard at the outset was from a friendly talk with the Chairman one after- 
noon affa* the Corporation Meeting was over, as to whether the speaker would dine 
with him. Innocently he at once replied in the affirmative that he would do so with 
the greatest pleasure. But a little later on he understood to his great alarm what he 
meant by that friendly dining. On such functions as those that he had lately to 
attend, a feeling crept over one that after all they were being overdone. However 
he was all the same thankful for the kindliness which prompted his colleagues both 
of the present and of the past Corporations to invite him to a sumptuous repast. 
Indeed that was the third instance of their kindness and generosity. At’ first, tte 
President had greatly praised him in terms most flattering. Then his old and valued 
colleagues, one by one, spoke in warm and eulogistic terms, which he felt were more 
than bis due 5 and now was the third function which spoke of their extreme kindness 
andgoodwll. He would confess, at once that he had done what little service he 
thought it was his duty to render to the city. But after all it was not over much to 
deserve such handsome treatment. He might however mention that the key to the 
success he had been able to achieve in the Corporation, remained to be revealed. 
Though the speakers at the Corporation had referred to many points, they seemed to 
have onutted one. It was the training and discipline, which by long years of contact 
with many an elder member of the Corporation, European as well as native, he had 
, been able to acquire, and which is the true key of that success. They were 
stalwarts indeed, men of great culture, ability and experience who had made the public 
life of Bombay so admirable and so unique. They were Messrs, Forbes, Maclean, 
i Geacy, jMartb Wood, Col. Hancock, Drs, Cook, Blanc, Hunter and Maconochie, 
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Nowfozjee Fardoonjee, Viswanath Mandlik, Sorabjee Bengali, and others, — stalwart 
men indeed, men whose memory deserved to be written in letters of gold in the 
Municipal history of Bombay. It was the training. Sir Pherozeshah observed, which 
he had received during the early days of his Municipal career, which enabled him later 
on to be so useful a member of the Corporation. He was glad also to emphasise another 
fact in the history of the Corporation, namely, the non-sectarian spirit in which all wcrked 
together in harmony, with a singleness of purpose, to do the city the greatest 
good. Whatever might be the political differences outside the Hall of the Corporation 
and however trenchantly they might be accentuated elsewhere, in the Corporation itself 
those differences were entirely forgotten. There was no conflict there. As an 
instance, he might mention Mr. Maclean. He belonged to a different school of politics 
from that of the many able Indians in the Corporation and even went once to the length 
of characterising natives generally as a « brood of vipers.” But in the Corporation, the 
native gentlemen never remembered his hard sayings. Moreover, Mr. Maclean himself 
was a different man when he entered the Municipal Hall and all worked together as 
harmoniously and smoothly as possible. And Sr Pherozeshah was glad to say from 
his long experience that that spirit had been maintained, and he hoped it would always 
be maintained if the great good and welfare of the city was alone to lead the aim 
and object of members entering the Corporation, Passing on to another theme, 
Sir Pherozeshah dilated at some length on what had been often said as to his 
leadership. He had been spoken of as leading the Corporation, In connection with 
that he would make another confession, and it was that instead of leading he rather 
followed the Corporation. (Loud laughter.) The feet was this. He watched the 
trend of opinion of his colleagues on any given question \ he tried to give out his own 
views with the object of evoking other views and by those means he found out on 
which side the correct opinion lay. That was his invariable practice for years and 
what he found from experience was that the Corporation in almost all cases took a 
sound common-sense view of matters; indeed common-sense has uniformly asserted 
itself, and it was because he was able to fall in with that common-sense view that he 
was curiously said to be leading the Corporation. Lastly, apart from the Corporation, 
he could net refrain from giving his due meed of praise to the long line of Municipal 
Commissioners who have helped the cause of local self-government. In that resp«»t 
he had nothing but the highest praise for the Government which had giyerj them 
very best rnen from time to time. There had been Mr. Peddar, a most able* and 
devoted officer, next there was Mr. Grant. Then came the long pommissibnership 
of Sir Charles Ollivant to whom Bombay Owed a great deal of the expansion of the 
city. Not to speak of others, there was the present Commissioner Mr. Harvey, a most 
able, conscientious and fer-sighted officer on whose services he would not dilate at 
length on that occasion, for every member knew his sterling worth. (Loud cheers). 
All these elements had combined to make local self-government in Bombay the 
success it was and he was glad to think he had his humble share in it. Sir 
Pherozeshah then once more thanked most cordially the company for the kind 
manner in which they had entertained Iflm. 
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BOMBAY MUNICIPAL CORPORATION. 

ADDRESS OF WELCOME TO LORD CURZON— DISTINCTION 
BETWEEN .VICEROY AND GOVERNOR-GENERAL. 

M'/ien Lord Cwson was aboiil to return to India, after an absence of abend stx 
montfis in England, to re-assnme the reigns of Government, Mr. Hortmsjec S. Chothia 
moved at the Meeting of the Bombay Municipal Corporation held on I2tk September 1904— 
“ That the Corporation do vote a cordial\Address of Welcome to Lord Cnrson, the Viceroy- 
designate, on his arrival in Bombay to assume the office of Governor -General of India,’' 
IJ.-C 0 U H, P. Pimtnock seconded the Proposition. The Horn Sir Pherozeskah then said— 

Mr. President,— In moving his Proposition Mr. Hormasjee disclaimed all idea 
of using eloquence and rhetoric. I think we may take it that Col. Diramock was of a 
contrary opinion and though every one of us may not be ready to join cordially "mth 
what he has said, we must confess that he has expressed himself in a somewhat 
rhetorical fashion. It seems to me, however, that Col. Dimmock has missed the point. 
The present occasion is not the same as that of a fresh or new appointment. 
I venture to think that it is a pity that the practice of bringing motions of this 
character without consulting those who might happen to hold different views, should 
be getting commoner now-a-days. After all the eloquence that has been brought 
into requisition and after all legal fictions have been pressed into service, neither 
Mr. Hormasjee nor his supporters have succeeded in proving that the present occasion 
is the same as that of a fresh nomination. Whatever arrangements might 
have been legally necessary, it is clear that Lord Curzon is returning to 
India after a short leave for much needed rest. On such an occasion it is not 
absolutely necessary to repeat a formal welcome as in the case of a new Viceroy. 
The Motion, however, is there, and in voting about it, I think it right to state frankly 
how far I am able to associate myself with it and how far I find it impossible to 
do so. On the assumption of the direct Governinent of India by the Crown in the 
year 1858, the Govemor-General of India under the East India Company was 
constituted and appointed Viceroy and Governor-General of India; Viceroy as 
personally representing the Sovereign, and Governor-General as the head of the 
administrative Government. As Viceroy representing our beloyed Sovereign, we 
can never be behindhand in tendering our loyal and cordial welcome to Lord Curzon 
commensurate with that enthusiastic and deep-seated loyalty which has distinguished 
us by universal acknowledgment. How firmly implanted and enthusiastic that loyalty 
is, was shown beyond question by the profound outburst of feeling which was evoked 
on the death of the good Queen Victoria, and on the accession of His Majesty the 
Kdng-Emperor. I am never tired of pointing out that the growth and development of 
that loyalty is due in no small measure to the action of the educated classes and those 
in contact with thi^ It is true, as we are reminded in season and out of season, 
that the soldi^ is abrqa^ preserving peace and tranquility throughout the country 5 
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' Itiut it is no less true that the humble schoolmaster is also abroad transforming 

i the feelings of gratitude for the maintenance and preservation of order and peace, kito 

^ a sentiment of earnest, devoted and enlightened . loyalty. There can therefore be no 

question that our most loyal welcome is cheerfully and cordially due to the Viceroy 
as representing the august Majesty of our Most Gracious Sovereign the King- 
Emperor. As regards the Governor-General, who is responsible for the good govern- 
ment of this country, the case is, however, somewhat different. We are at all times 
bound to speak of and act towards all dignitaries of the state with courtesy and 
respect. But our, convictions as to their measures and policy can only be our own, 
^ jmd nothing binds us to act in violation of them or do anything which may be directly 

: or indirectly understood or interpreted as approving them when our convictions do 
not go with such approval. I for one had been one of those who had looked forward 
to. the administration of Lord Curzon with warm, even enthusiastic, hope. It was 
■ I whp bad drafted the Address which the Corporation presented to him on lus second 
visit to this city in November 1900 and which was described by the President in this 
very HaU as “ fulsome. ” But at this moment I cannot help saying that I sorrowfully 
deplore with the rest of the country that the most important measures of Lord 
Gurzon’s administration have not been in conformity with his declarations, and 
assurances. The curtailment of the Municipal franchise in Calcutta, the inauguration 
of a similar policy in Madras, the passing of the Official Secrets Act, the Universities 
Act, the withdrawal of competitive tests for entrance in the Provincial Service, and 
above all the tampering with the declared policy of the Crown for the Government of 
this country, as in the time of Lord Lytton, by misconstruing the words of the great 
Piroclamation of 1858, — these are measures which we keenly deplore as most retrograde, 
reactionary and unwise. Rightly or wrongly we bewail that these measures are 
calculated to upset and revolutionise, or to use a more classic phrase, to break the 
continuity of that policy of righteousness which, though not always acted upon and 
.. ^ihetimes submerged in turbulent wave.?, was never so openly denied to be the 
; declared and unalterable policy of the Crown for the good government of this country 
as during Lord Curzon’s administration. Those injudicious measures have provok®! 

, ; SOTrowful regret and sorrowful protest throughout a greater portion of this land, 

Tha:t being so and holding views adverse to those expressed by the supporters of tbi? 
Efropositiori, I find it m to conscientiously join in the presentation of any 

Address in which directly or indirectly approval is given to measures of the character 
I have just described. I am quite willing that as Viceroy and representative of His 
Gracious Majesty the KingrEmperor, he should receive honour, courtesy and 
respect,— thus far I am prepared to go and not any further. I would therefore ask 
Mr. Hormasjee if he would agree to a modification of his Motion and consent to 
confine the Address to a cordial welcome to Lord Curzon as Viceroy and representative 
jp of the King-Emperor. There are several who think likevnse on the subject. The 
modification can be effected by dropping the words “to assume the office of 
Gpyefnor»Gen«raI of India. ” 



Mr* ffermasjee having declined to accept ike proposed reconciliatory suggestion, the 
Mm* Sir Pherozeshah mcvecP an Amendment “ That on his landing in Bombay, a cordial 
Address of Welcome he presented to H. Lord Cnrzon of Kedleston, the Viceroy - designate, 
representative of His Gracious Majesty the King* Emperor, which was lost there being 26 
members in favour, and 27 against it* The original Proposition was carried by 3d votes 
against 23, 

^ ^ ^ ^ 

The Times of India of Idih S^tember 1904 remarked in its editorial columns / — 

^^Led by Sir Pherozeshah Mehta, a section of the Corporation ^*,*m.aUempted to 
distinguish between the Viceroy and the Governor^General and to welcome Lord Curzon as 
ike representative of the Sovereign, whilst ignoring him in the capacity of Govetwr-^ General, 
It hardly needs to be said that the position is quite untenable. In the disquisition with which 
he favoured the Corporation as to the origin of the term ** Viceroy, Sir Pherozeshah Mehta 
omitted, according to the reports of his speech, to mention one important fact that the term 
“ Viceroy is not recognised by law* Since the transfer of the Government of India to the 
Crown, the term Viceroy has been commonly applied to the Governor -General, but it has 
no legal warrant* To attempt to dipereniiate therefor ebetween Lord Curzon as Viceroy and 
as Governor •General is like discriminating between Mr* Balfour as Premier and as Prime 
Minister*** 

To this Sir Pherozeshah replied as follows : — 

To The Editor) 

The Times of India. 

Sir, — ^In your leader on the Bombay Corporation in the Times of India of the 
14th September, you observe that ^‘Sir Pherozeshah Mehta omitted, according to the 
reports of his speech, to mention one important fact that the term “Viceroy’^ is not 
recognised by law. Since the transfer of the Government of India to the Crown, the 
term Viceroy ” has been commonly applied to the Governor-General, \ but it has no 
legd warrant” Permit me to draw your attention to the following quotation from the 
^‘Proclamation by the Queen in Council” of 1858 :~ 

Whereas, for divers weighty reasons, we have resolved, by and with the 
advice and consent of the lords spiritual and temporal and commons in 
‘^Parliament assembled, to take upon ourselves the government of the 
“territories in India, heretofore administered in trust for us by the 
“Honourable East India Company: And we, reposing especial trust and 
“ confidence in the loyalty, ability and judgment of our right trusty and 
“ well-beloved cousin and councillor, Charles John Viscount Canning, do 
“ hereby constitute and appoint him, the said Viscount Canning, to be our 
“ first ‘Viceroy ’ and ‘Governor-Generar in and over our said territories, and 
'Ho administer the Government thereof in our name.” 


peolali% r^th September tgod* 


PHEROZESHAH M. MEHTA. 
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INDUSTRIAL AND AGRICULTURAL EXHIBITION OF THE 20th 

1. N. CONGRESS. 


IJtc opening ceremony of the Industrial and A^riculttiral Exhibition organis- 
ed by the Exhibition Committee of the 20 th I. N. Congress was held on toth 
December igo^ and was presided over by H. E. Lord Lamington^ Governor of 
Bombay.) and Lady Lamington, 

Sir P. M, Mehta in proposing a Vote of Thanks to Their Excellencies, said.— 


Your Excellencies, Ladies and Gentlemen, — I stand in a position that some- 
what demands your compassion. I have been entrusted with the task, the extremely 
agreeable task, of moving a Vote of Thanks to Their Excellencies Lord and Lady 
Lamington. (Applause.) But I feel that the Chairman of our Committee in entrusting 
that task to me might have spared me something to say from the speech which he 
himself made instead of anticipating me so entirely. (Laughter.) Then, ladies and 
gentlemen, I am somewhat discouraged by the words that have fallen from His Ex- 
cellency. He has given me a very broad hint that in this hot shamianah we must 
speak as little as ever we can. However, gentlemen, I fortify myself by the reflection 
that in a gathering of Bombay citizens we cannot part without expressing our sense 
of obligation to Their Excellencies for the kind manner in which they have come here 
to-day. (Applause.) Ladies and gentlemen, I am not one of those who believe that 
the promotion and development of the industries and manufactures of India will prove 
a panacea for all her evils. (‘‘Hear, hear.”) 1 am not one of those who think that we 
should not devote ourselves to anything but that promotion and development, but I do 
earnestly believe, and think nobody will deny it, that the promotion and development 
of the Industries and manufactures of this great country will go very far towards the 
promotion of its welfare and its prosperity. (Applause.) 

Ladies and gentlemen, I was reading only the other day an address delivered 
. by Sir Guilford Molesworth, who has been elected to the Chair of the Institute of 
Engineers, who said that if India were isolated from the rest of, the world, there was 
nothing, neither mineral nor raw material, that we could not produce ourselves, not only 
for tho purpose of providing for ourselves, but for sending them out as exports to Eng- 
land, to Europe, and other parts of the world. Ladies and gentlemen, in the past — I 
hope His Excellency will allow me to say so — both the people and the Government 
have proved rather indiflEerent to this important work of developing the industries and 
ih^ufaotures of India, but to our great gratification signs are apparent that both the 
Government and the public are waking up to the necessity of devoting themselves to ; ' 4 

( flijis important task. And why, we are so grateful here, to-day, fijr Lord Lamington’s . ; ■ : !:[ 

„ :. ;presbhce signifies that he: is helping and assisting us in this iniportant and benefio^t : i. I 

^ fWork.,', (0, Hear, hear.”) 

■ 

Ladies and gentlemen, speaking here one speaks under the terrors of the Official f 

Secrets Act. (Laughter.) I trust His Excellency trill opt order my prosecution for i 



disclosing any official secret. The Secretariat is closed with doors of brass and 
triple steel and still we do get glimpses of things going on behind the doors and, if it 
is not irrelevant, I would like to say that I can never understand why they should close 
the doors of brass and triple steel. Because I know that if those doors were open, 
what was sometimes considered unfair and hard criticisms would be turned into 
admiration for kindly deeds— I might say for many loving and generous things— done : 
by Government officials within those doors. (Applause.) The Government is some- 
times subjected to hard criticisms through ignorance, but they are themselves respon- 
sible for it. I trust that I betray no official secret when I say that with the capacity, 
the courage and the will to judge for himself, which has always distinguished His 
Excellency, he hasextended the hand of support and countenance to this Exhibition-^ 
if I might use a hackneyed phrase altered a little— irrespective of all consideration of 
caste or creed, race or politics. (“ Hear, hear.”) 

Ladies and gentlemen, in the speech which His Excellency made at . the Town 
Hall recently, he said that the principles on which he based his administration were 
administrative honesty and equal justice. (Applause.) Will His Excellency allow 
me to add that the feeling of kindly arid liberal sympathy is’ the result of broad-minded 
culture and warm-hearted impulse, and in coming here to-day, in giving us all the help 
which His Excellency has done, he has shown us that, after all, the most valuable 
. fruits oj administrative honesty and equal justice can only be obtained by extending 
to the people under his rule kindly and generous sympathy. (Cheers.) Ladies mid 
gentlemen, Government have infinitely obliged us by giving the Oval for the;Exhibition 
and in various other ways His Excellency and the members of Government have ex- 
tended their assistance to us. Will His Excellency allow me to supply an omission 
which the modesty of Mr. Vithaldas* has left unfilled? This Exhibition would 
never have been were it not for the great zeal which Mr. Vithaldas has shown. 
(Applause.) I need hardly add the name of Khan Bahadur Murzbanf for what show 
in Bombay has ever been run without him ? (Laughter and applause.) And I am 
giving you these names not quite disinterestedly,' for I take credit to myself for impress- 
ing Mr. Murzban into this service and for finding Mr. Vithaldas to be Chairman of 
the Committee. (“Hear, hear.”) I think Mr, Vithaldas and Mr. Murzban will be 
found invaluable co-workers in establishing such a museum as His Excellency 
suggests. (Cheers.) 

And now, ladies and gentlemen, I have a far more agreeable task before me. 
Could anything be more graceful and more gracious than the way in which Lady 
Lamington has come forward to help in the cause of the Ladies’ Section of the 
Exhibition? (Applause.) You remember well how she won all our 
hearts during the last Bombay season in taking a kindly and sympathetic interest in 
the welfere of the people. (Applause). I am sure I am not disclosing an 
official secret, or to use the Irish way of expressing it, a public secret, when 1 say 

* Mr, (aiterwarda Sir) Vitialdas Damodar Thafcersi 
. t 0, Murato, M. Inst. C.i!.,,0,' I. E,, Executive &i5{ineer, Boffibay Municipality. 


Their Excellencies in gdng about and prying into every nook and corner of Bombay, 
they-~for Lady Lamington has been included in the term— have been spoken of as 
that famous Caliph of Bagdad, Haroun-al-Raschid. (Loud applause.) This year Lady 
Lamington inaugurates her interest by coming here this afternoon to assist us in the 
object which we have so much at heart. I am sure you will agree most cordially in 
this Vote of Thanks which I propose to their Excellencies for their kindly help and 
sympathy. (Loud Applause.) 


20th INDIAN NATIONAL CONGRESS.* 

THANKS TO THE PRESIDENT, SIR HENRY COTTON. 

On the 3rd and last day ( 28th December 1904-) of the 20th I.N, Congress which 
held its Session in Bombay, Sir Henry Cotton, the President, thanked the Reception 
Committee and those who had in various ways assisted it and in doing so he said:— 
Mosi oi all there is the distinguished President of your Reception Committee, Sir 
. Pheroseshah Mehta, to whom we are indebted from every point of view, who has spared no 
trouble, no pains, to make our visit as agreeable and easy as possible. ( Three cheers were 
called for Sir Pheroseshah Mehta who was described by a voice from the crowd as “the 
uncrowned King of India " He has entertained us at our magnificetit residence on the 
Malabar Hill, he and his son have shown every possible form of kindness that they could to 
ns. It is impossible for me to do justice to him". 

The Hon. Sir Pheroseshah then moved the XKII Resolution — “Thanks to the 
President." . He teas received with vocifei-ovs and enthusiastic cheering when he rose to 
address the assembly as. follows : — 

Brother Delegates, — I cordially endorse the cheers with which you have 
greeted me, because I know that these cheers are not for me personally but for the 
task which I have come forward to perform. 

Brethren, I am deputed — I rejoice I am deputed — to give expression to the 
hhutterable feelings of gratitude which are filling our hearts with respect to the 
Chairmanship of Sir Henry Cotton. (Cheers.) Brethren, it has been said that the 
popularity of the Congress has been waning (“ No, no ”) and that the interest in the 
Congress is disappearing (“No, no”). Gentlemen, I give you an answer which , even goes 
beyond ; the No noes ” which I have heard. Look at this vast assemblage. I 
remember the Congress which was held in Bombay in 1889. It has been accepted 
all over the country as the most successful and the largest Cc ^'••ess ever held 
(Cheers.) Gentlemen, those amongst you who were present at the Cbngiess of 1889 
will bear me out when I say that this is a grander, a more magnificent, a greater 
gathermg than that which Bombay witnessed in 1889. (Cheers.) Gentlemen, I ask 

^ For Sir P. M* Mehta’s speech as Chairman of the Keeeptioii Committee, 20th I. N, Con^rress, see 
“Speeches an<] Writings of Sir Plieroiseshah Mehta, ** Edited by C, Y. Chintamani, pp. 208 to 22^. 


you? again to consider the number of delegates before you, the enthusTasm which they 
have shown, and the cordiality with whicli they have responded to the call of duty 
which has been imposed upon thenL Even beyond the circle of delegates? I ask you 
to look at the assemblage of the citizens of Bombay and the visitors from the whole 
Presidency who have gathered around you, (Cheers.) My friend Mr. Wacha 
asks me not to forget tlie ladiCvS^ ’Whoever does forget the ladies ? (Laughter.) 
Gentlemen, this vast assemblage even outside the holy circle of delegates? 
gentlemen, as you yourselvc\s must have observed, have joined in your voices and 
cheered your speakers on the platform. This show's that this Congress is as 
throbbing, living and \''ita] a body as it ever was, (Cheers.) Sir Henry Cotton? the 
credit for this, great gathering belongs? to a veryt large extent, to you, (Cheers.) It 
is your presence that has gathered together all these people from all parts of the 
country, and the citizens of this great city; and it is to you? Sir? that this vast assembly ; 
and this great multitude are largely due. Gentlemen, is it a wonder that people have 
thronged frem all parts of the country to greet Sir Henry Cotton in the Chair? : 
Gentlemen? he lost the Lieut.- Governorship of Bengal because he pleaded the 
cause of the poor coc lics of Assam, (Cries of shame ”) but? gentlemen? he has ' 
gained a larger and a grander Governorship (Cheers)? a greater Governorship 
than the Lieut.-Governorship of Bengal ; lie has secured the Governorship of our 
hearts and minds. (Cheers.) All the hearts and minds of the people coming 
from all parts of the country unanimously agree in their honour? esteem and • 
affection for Sir Henry Cotton. (Cheers.) Gentlemen? our English friends are j 
rather hard to please (Laughter.) When we confined ourselves to Indians and 1 
when we had Indians only as our PrCvSidents, why? they poured ridicule upon us 
as an assemblage of amateur politicians and administrators without any experience? — ! 
of people who talked about things of which they knew nothing. Well? gentlemen? 
we bore the ridicule ; we tried to improve. got an experienced administrator? an 
administrator who has been one of their own shining lights to preside at our ; 
Congress, to guide us by his advice and by his experience. We are then told that 
these things ought nc\^er lo be? an experienced English administrator has no 
business with Congress wdiatevcr ! (Laughter.) But where are we then to turn f 
vShall we go back to cur amateur politicians and not have any of these trained ; 
administrators ? { A voice Go to the Times of India ) That shows that it 
is very difficult for a particular portion of our Anglo-Indian friends to swallow a 
hard nut, Avhicli they liave to sw'allow’' in the person and presence of Sir Henry Cotton. 
They tried to minimise his importance and they tried to soften it by— what shall 
I say By abuse ? I will not use that word in Bombay, 1 do not think that those 
critics who wrote against the Presidentship of Sir Henry Cotton meant to be abusive. 
But when there is a lame cause to plead? dignity is often apt to degenerate into abiise- 
Well, gentlemen? whatever they may say? whatever may have been the loss of the j 
province of Assam or Bengal, it is a gain to the Congress that we should have 
secured to-day vSir Henry Cotton. Gentlemen, those of you who have not been on the 
Subjects Committee cannot appreciate fully the importance of his guidance and . 


advice^ and those who were on the Subjects Committee will tell yon how important 
and valuable that s'uidance and advice have been. (Cheers.) Therefore it is^ 
gentlemen, that we, the delegates assembled in this Congress, pour out our feelings 
of gratitude through my voice to Sir Henry Cotton for having come all the way from 
England to preside at our deliberations. (Cheers). Gentlemen, he left what is 
going to be his own constituency — Nottingham 5 he left them for a time to come to us. 
Let us gratefully acknowledge the great favour which that constituency has done 
us in allowing Sir Henry Cotton to come amongst us. Let us send our voice a little 
further and tell them that they will confer a great boon on this country by returning 
Sir Henry Cotton to Parliament. * ( Cheers.) Gentlemen, I therefore ask you to accept — 
I will not say a formal conventional vote of thanks but — a sincere vote of thanks 
proceeding from all our hearts, to Sir Henry Cotton for presiding over this assembly, 

( Loud and enthusiastic cheering. ) 

The Rewlufmi was seconded a77d car) ied by acclamation. 


SIR PHEROZESHAH AND THE ELPHINSTONIANS. 

A Meeting of past and present ^tiuienis of the Elplmistone College zeas held on 27 fh 
January 1905 for ihe purpose of enlerlaimng the Hon. Sir Phtro^eshah Mehta and of 
presenting him with a massive diver Centre-pieecA stihscribed for by ihe students of ihe 
College, on the occasion of his being Knighted by ihe King- Emperor in June 1904. Principal 
///. Macmillan, who took the Chair, eulogised ihe services of the new Parsi K. CJ.E. in , 
reply to which 

Sir Pherozeshah said he really did not know bow to thank them for the great 
vindness, or Mr. Macmillan for presiding on the occasion, which he could only 
attribute to that gentleman’^s kindly sympathy and keen solicitude which he was 
iver known to extend to the students and with which the co-operation of a lady 
ike Mrs. Macmillan was always associated. He thanked those present for the 
lordial reception the}' liad gh'cn him that afternoon, ilmong them he felt forty }^ears 
'dunger, as if transformed by the magic attributes of the Crystal Stone. He 
aight venture to agree with Mr. Macmillan in one thing and that was that his 
he speaker’s) love and attachment to the College, and his pride and joy in his 
aying been a ; student in it, and the happy days he had passed in it, were 
inalterably fixed in his heart. Mr. Macmillan, who was an eloquent and an excellent 
peaker himself, had led them to expect a speech from him? and to induce him to 

: V Hf^ was to the House of n. year Inter hj the same coiistituencyi 

. t Sir FliPTOesliab hivariably used to tell his visitors at his Bombay residence, that this Centre- 
etie,; which occiipiod a prominent position in his drawing-room, was one of his proudest possessions and that 
f highly valnerl this mark of appreciation of his public services by the students of his ** dear old College. 

* Hf3 was a student of the Elphinstone College from 1861 to 1864, 


make one. But recently they had a surfeit of speeches, so much so that the very ^ 
hearing of 'the word made one sick. This saturnalia of speeches began with a 
Scotch m a n in the Town Hall on St. Andrew’s Day and was followed by the speeches t 
from the Congress platform. Hence, he would rather not inflict a speech on them, 
hut compare notes with them about the College, its distinguished Professors, the 
course of study, and the outdoor exercises as they were forty years ago. Sir Pheroze- 
shah then proceeded to describe the College premises at Baboola Tank and ; 
likened the sheet of water of the Tank to some other sung in song and verse by ' 
Scott or by any of the Lake Poets. He spoke of Sir Alexander Grant, who treated ; 
the students under him as gentlemen, and whose students behaved to him likewise, ^ 
He touched humourously on his Professor of Logic, who thought that two large „ ■ 
volumes of Sir William Hamilton* were too much for the understanding of thei 
students. He said he felt hurt at the statements that college cricket was started 
in days later than his. But the reverse was the case. Sir Alexander Grant evinced 
a deep personal interest in the game and he himself led the students out into the i 
field for that purpose. Thanking his audience once more and asking the students 
always to cherish and love their College, Sir Pherozeshah concluded his remarks 
amidst loud applause. 


BOMBAY LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 

A BILL TO ESTABLISH A COURT OF WARDS IN THE 
BOMBAY PRESIDENCY. 


On the second reading of “ A Bill to Esiablisfi a Conrl of IVards in the Bomjbay, i 
Presidency''' moved intheBmnbay Legislative Council by Sir James Monteath on 18th . 
March 1905, the Smi- Sir P. M, Mehta made the follovsing speech^-. — 


Your Excellency, — I am not quite sure whether I have yet recovered from the ' 
effects of the lecture, or advice, of my honourable' friend Dr. Bhandarkar, which he has i 
just administered to us. He told us in very severe terras that if we oppose any f* 
portion of this Bill or any of the provisions of this Bill we are very likely influenced’ 
by an inveterate habit of having no confidence . in executive oflBoers. Now,' Your ' 
Excellency, I deliberately join issue with my. honourable friend, and I ask the Council 
to believe that in any opposition which’ I have to offer to some of the provisions of 
this Bill, I am not actuated by a wicked desire of opposing executive officers. I 
believe these officers like all other people have excellent merits, but they have also 
the demerits and deficiencies of the circumstances in which they are placed, and it 


* Autlior of Discnssions on Philosophy ” 
Professors Hansel and Yeitob, 


and of lecfcui’es on metaphysics and logic, published 



tin the repoi-t of the “ Proceedings of the Connoil of the Governor of Bombay ’’ wherein this weecH 'S 
appears, there is a footnote, vis., that Tlie Hon. Sir P. M. Mehta did not revise his speeches. " ' 


would not be wise for legislation not to take notice of the human frailties 
which belong to them as to all classes of people* My honourable friend Mr, Parekh 
was concerned with the principles which Dr. Bhandarkar laid down with regard to the 
way in which this world ought to be managed. I do not think my honourable 
friend Mr. Parekh need have very serious apprehensions as to those principles. I am 
not surprised however that my honourable friend, though really born in this age, may 
be said to belong to a very old generation* All his distinguished studies are entirely 
directed to the times that have gone by, and there is no wonder that the principles 
which be enunciates are derived from the studies of antiquities. So that it is to my 
mind not a very surprising thing that he should want to go back to those days when 
everything could be done by legislation and people could be .made wise by Acts of 
Parliament or of the Indian Legislatures. I suppose it is quite natural for Professor 
Bh^darkar to regard us all as hopeless. I do not think he regards us all as moral 
children even, but as immoral children. It is natural for Dr. Bhandarkar, who was 
so distinguished a Professor in his time, to regard us all as children who should 
obey their instructors. But out of the class-room, we have to deal with different 
circumstances and hard and practical principles of real life, and I do not think it 
would do to allow the principles of the class-room to prevail against the hard practical 
principles of this life* 

I should not have been surprised if my honourable friend, the mover of the Bill, 
had gone into some of the principles of the Bill in his speech this afternoon. But he 
leaves us to move amendments without giving us any idea of his arguments against 
them. If he had referred to these, we should have been able to present our amend- 
ments in a much more effective manner. I was surprised that he was surprised that 
Some of the opinions expressed before his face were different from those put down in 
writing through those wicked people the vakils. I am not surprised that people before 
him should express themselves differently from the views they put in writing, 1 am 
suite my honourable friend Sir James Monteath does not do justice, in his modesty, to 
his awe-inspiring presence. I can quite understand that the gentleman who came to 
have a talk with him about the Bill was very anxious to show him that he was lost 
in admiration of the wisdom with which the Bill has been framed. And I am sure no 
one is m(»e cognisant that the native courtesy of the Indian gentleman, whatever hiS 
ofWi opinions on the subject might be, would be to place them before the gentleman 
to tvhom he is talking in such a way that he Would give him to understand his own 
dews were perfectly in consonance with those of the person to whom! he was talking* 

It seems to me it is.no wonder Sir James Monteath drew the inferences he did from the 
ionver^tion, but it is hardly safe to consider that these inferences would be correctly 
Ifawn, Now, Your Excellency, I may be pardoned for saying that this is an instance 
if the over-legislation into which our Indian Legislative Councils are apt to be driven* 
very carefully read and re-read the speech of my honourable friend in introducing the 
lill into the Council, but I could not help seeing, as a man of high culture could not 
iclp seeing, that there was no immediate necessity for the passing <rf the Bill so far 
IS this Presidency is concerned. It is no doubt true such Bills exist in the other 


Presidencies. They existed even beiore the beginning of the last century. The reason 
was however that the circumstances of those Presidencies were so different that it 
was thought, in those early days, that there was necessity for the provisions 
embodied subsequently in the Court of Wards Acts. I have never understood 
why these Acts are called « Court ” of Wards Acts. So far as I am aware, 
the word “Court,” except as regards the Ancient Court of Directors, is never 
employed but for a tribunal of judicial character. And why in the year of • 
grace 1905 we should be sitting to pass an Act which is to be called a Court 
of Wards Act and which has not the remotest taint or tincture of anything 
judicial is a thing which I fail to understand. Your Excellency will remember that i' 
what is called a Court of Wards is an executive officer of Government, either a Com- ; 
missioner or other officer or two or thi^e officers appointed for this purpose. They 
are what would be called in Bombay settlement officers for the management of estates. , \ 
We are now considering however what is called a Court of Wards Bill. This isa f'' 
case of over-legislation. It seems to me that no case has been made out for. this Bill, ,, , 
though I bear in mind the elaborate remarks of my honourable friend Sir James 
Monteath in introducing the Bill. The class of people for whom the Acts were passed 
in other Presidencies do not exist to the same extent in this Presidency, “as in other 
Presidencies. , So far as they do exist legislation deals with them, though I think l^j 
perhaps that legislation may be amended to include them in a more perfect manner. 

But a Bill which strives to include not only these classes but classes of an imaginary ' 
character, so far as I can see after going through the Bill, I fail to perceive who are j; 
the additional persons for whom the provisions are necessary. It seems to me \ve are 
passing a separate Act which might speculatively go forward for the purpose of doing . 
some good to some people of whom no idea is given to us. I do not know if my 
honourable friend Sir James Monteath is aware that the Court of Wards Regulations :: 
and Acts were simply for the purpose of protection of Government revenue. I was 
■ reading the other day a debate of the Legislative Council of the North- West Protinces , ! 
which took place on a Bill in 1899 when His Honour the President pointed this out. 

He said— “ The primary object of the Court of Wards legislation was the protection 
of Government revenue. The earliest regulations which were introduced and which y 
have given the Board of Revenue and Government the powers exercised by a Court of 
Wards were introduced with the object of protecting the Gover<inient revenue. .Since 
then the further idea of protecting the interests of minors and disqualified proprietors 
comes in. But the protection of revenue still remains at the foundation of the Court i 
of Wards legislation.” Later, as he points out, benevolence gradually insinuated 
itself into the legislation. I quite admit the motive of bene\^olence has slowlv so 
permeated this legislation with regard to Courts of Wards that now it would be called 
the i^imary object ; and it seems to me to be by tar the priraai-)' object for which it is 
introduced. But, as it is with regard to all measures introduced for motives of.., 
benevolence, the Bill noerely p-ovides machinery which is more likely to be abused 
than to be us^ in so for as the povisions of the character to whioh^I have referred 
are concerned. So far as minors and people of unsound mind are concerned I do not 


say it would not be a very useful provision to place them in the hands of Courts of 
Wards instead of the committees to which they are at present submitted. Though 
I think it would he unwise to take away the charge of a minor from persons about him 
who may he considered in .the opinion of the Court of Wards capable of conducting 
his affairs, and place him under the, if I may say so, unsympathetic Court of Wards, 
and if Dr. Bhandarkar will forgive me for saying so, an unsympathetic executive 
officer who is appointed guardian. It may be that there are persons surrounding a 
minor quite capable and sympathetic and fit for the purpose. It would he vei'y 
distressing if these duties should be taken from them and handed over to a liard body 
, . {ike the Court of Wards. It seems to me we are over-legislating in this matter when 
we include in the definition of landholder as has been done in clause (c) of section 
“ ‘landholder ’ shall mean (?) in the case of minors and persons adjudged by a 
competent Civil Court to be of unsound mind and incapable of managing their affairs, 
a holder as defined in the Bombay Land-Revenue Code, 1879; and (w) - in all other 
Qases, a semiftdar.Jdgirddr, sat'anjdmdd/', indmddr, Idlukdar, malek and a khof 
and any person not hereinbefore specified who is interested in land and belongs to a 
class of which the Governor in Council has declared the members to be landholders 
for the purposes of this Act. ” Now, my Lord, I should like to know who are these 
persons. Will my honourable friend give me some indication of who are the class of 
persons for whom these words are intended ? I cannot make out any person not before 
specified “ who is interested in land and belongs to a class of which the Governor 
in Council has declared the members to be landliolders for the purposes of this Act. 

I went through my honourable friend’s speech in introducing the Bill over and over 
again, for the purpose of finding out who these people could be. 1 failed to find 
anything, and that is why I am rather sorry ho did not take the opportunity just now 
of telling us for whom this Bill is intended. 

My Lord, I may be pardoned for saying that legislation is not intended for 
speculative objects ; it is intended for certain persons and objects. But when, 
because you imagine there may be some persons who in future should be brought 
within the pale of certain provisions, you consider that therefore you are to proceed 
to, legislate for all these.speculativc cases, it seems to me that the machinery of 
legislation is applied for a purpose which cannot be called either practical or wise. 

Then, coming to the main points of the provisions of this Bill, I, come to the 
ffiitd, section which, I think the Council ought to remember clearly, is for the purpose 
of showing what is a Court of Wards. As I pointed out, it is not a judicial Court at 
all.,!. Section 8 of the BUI says that “ subject to the. pro visions of section 12 the 
Cptpmissioner shall be the Court of Wards for the limits of his Division provided that 

fJ^feiGoVembr inCpunoil^may, ifhe thinks fit appoint a special officer to be the 

Cptitt of Wards for a division, in lieu of the Commisskaief. ” So that a Court 
of Awards, it is declared, is only one of these officers, or only one or two joined toge- 
ther. Then Section 4 shows how a Court of Wards may be set in motion. .“The 


Court of Wards may, With the previous sanction of the Governor in Council, assume 
the Superintendence of the property of any landholder holding land within the local 
limits of its jurisdiction who is disqualified to manage his own property.” There I 
should lilce to ask the honourable member in charge of the Bill how clause (2) of 
section 1 will act. Clause ( 2 ) of section 1 says the Act « shall extend to the whole of 
the Bombay Presidency, except the city of Bombay and Aden.” Supposing a person 
holds property in the City of Bombay or Aden and in other parts of the Presidency, 
would he be subject, though residing in the City of Bombay, to this Act as regards 
his property in other parts of the Presidency ? I think there are many points in 
regard to these sections that ought to be settled .before we can say what is the exact 
application of the Act. Clause 4 says « the Court of Wards may, with the previous 
sanction of the Governor in Council, assume the superintendence of the property of . 
any landholder holding land within the local limits of its jurisdiction who is dis- 
qualified to manage his own property.” I acknowledge there is a clause “ provided 
that in the case olF a landholder disqualified under clause {b) or (c) of sub-section ( 1 ) 
of section 5 such assumption shall be sanctioned only where the Governor in Council 
is of opinion that it is expedient in the public interests to preserve the property of 
such landholder for the benefit of his family,' and that the said property is of such 
value that economical management by the Court of Wards is practicable.” Now I holdi 
and I really mean to speak with, all respect of the powers vested in the Governor in 
Council 5 I say I have always held the highest respect for the gentlemen forming the 
Council of His Excellency the Governor. But it seems to me it is doing them an 
injustice to require them to exercise a discretion and sanction while leaving them very 
little indication of how they are to exercise them. It is very easy to say they are only 
to be exercised if it is “ expedient in the public interests ” to exercise them. If I may 
say so without any want of respect to any member of Council, the time may come 
When members of Council will thinic certain things are necessary for the public inter- 
est. Supposing their successors should apply their minds in a different way, equally 
conscientious, and say but there is nothing in the public interest here ! ” I have 
had Some experience of these things and I find the views of m&nbers of Council very 
often vary very much and very widely. I tliink to require them to form opinions on 
matters that are indicated in such general words is to do them an injustice. After 
having laid it down in that way, we come to the principal clause, to portions of which 
1 have very strong objections. Section 5 says “the following landholder shall, for the 
purposes of section 4, be deemed to be disqualified to manage their own property.” 
Minors, who are mentioned first, We will leave 5 their interests are already provided 
for by the Guardians and Wards Act. But while I am making this observation I 
should like to point out one mistake Dr. Bliandarkar made. He makes a point in 
favour of the Court of Wards Act by a reference to a case in which he was concern- 
ed Under the Guardians and Wards Act that was expeditiously dealt witli. Now 
would he be surprised to hear that the inquiry through which he passed was of a 
judicial ch^acter and not of a character described in this Act ? His experience of the 
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Guardians and Wards Act was certainly fortunate in that the inquiry in that case did 
not take a long time. But he seems to have forgotten that it was entirely of a judicial 
character. In regard to the other, section 5, disqualification is applied to females and 
other persons “ declared by the District Court, on the application of the Collector and 
after such inquiry as it thinks necessary, to be unfitted to manage their own property." 
It seems very benevolent and nice that we should issue regulations for the direction 
of interests of families! How will this work, Sir? We recognise there are two 
minds brought to bear upon it, the Collector’s and that of the Judge of the District 
Court. But surely, with some little experience of this country, we may also take to 
ourselves that the Collector may be moved in these matters by persons who are not 
quite disinterested, as he and the District Judge are certain to be. People who have 
some grudge against the family or the female will set to work, will apply to the 
Collector, who will be obliged to make his inquiries by his subordinate officers or 
probably by the police under him as District Magistrate, and what will be the state of 
a family’s claims under these circumstances with all these inquiries carried on into their 
private affairs? Because an inquiry would be worth nothing unless it were carried into the 
private affairs of the estate in which the family is interested. To me the prospect of such 
an inquiry is one I cannot look on as satisfactory. There might be cases in which 
females wholly incapable of managing their affairs should be placed under the 
beneficial protection of the Court of Wards) but for one case of that sort it seems to 
me many would be open to annoyance and persecution. If the world could be made 
wise by legislation, nothing would be easier than to lay clown wise principles. But 
the hard facts of this world do not allow it. We have to see how regulations laid 
down with the best intentions work in practice. Then, leaving females, I come to 
what to my mind is the most extraordinary provision of the Bill introduced by my 
honourable friend, Sir James Monteath. . I could see in his former speech that his 
high culture has made him aware of the' inconveniencjes and difficulties of what may 
bq ternied grandmotherly legislation* And if my honourable jGriend will pardon me 
for saying so, I think it must have stood him in very good stead on this occasion to 
draw on his experience as a Revenue Officer, which brings about views which are 
very different from those held by ordinary people. It could be seen from his speech 
■ that no one was more alive to the effects of grandmotherly legislation* But I would 
like to call it, if I may coin an English word, step-fatherly legislation. It is somewhat 
in the way, with which we are made acquainted by Dickens in “David Copperfield,” in 
which the step-father looked after the interests of his step-son. After all a step-father 
is a step-father and he can only see things in a particular light, and he pan only look in 
a certain way on the affairs of the minor whose interests he.is supposed to be looking 
after. “ Incapable of managing, or unfitted to manage, their own property owing to 
■(*) any physical or mental defect or infirmity 5 or («) vicious, intemperate or wasteful 
j habits, or such other habits as cause or are likely tb cause, injury to their property or 

^ to the well-being of their inferior holders. " My Lord, what a task for the Collector 

and the District Court ! I really appeal to my honourable friend. Suppose he was 
sitting, as a Court for deciding oases brought before him under this Section 1 Would 
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not different people take different views of vicious habits, intemperate habits or 
wasteful habits ? I do not know what “ wasteful ” means. I know my honourable 
friend makes a great deal of thrift. If a man calls in a tom-tom to celebrate a 
marriage half the night, he calls that wasteful. I do not call it wasteful. I think a 
man must have a little enjoyment sometimes. But this says not only such cases as 
cause injury but such, as are likely to cause injury. I remember that in the course of 
a budget speech I made certain reflections upon the dbkdri policy of Government. 
There was a case of a liquor-shop being opened at Matheran. At that time the 
Finance Member was Sir Evan James, and when I was inveighing against the Govern- 
ment allowing such a liquor-shop to be introduced in a place like Matheran, he said 
“ Why not let the poor man have his glass of beer ?” I was taken aback ; but that 
shows how people may vary in opinion. I ask, I appeal to, my honourable friend, how 
would he sit in judgment for the purposes of deciding what may be “vicious, 
intemperate or wasteful habits ” ? I do not want to run down executi\’e officers in the 
slightest degree; I have the highest opinion of them. But is it fair to ask even 
executive officers, incapable, as Dr. Bhandarkar thinks them, of going wrong, — would 
you expect even them or any other officers to say what are “vicious, intemperate or 
wasteful habits,” causing or likely to cause injury to their property or to the well- 
being of their interior holders ”? I am aware in other Court of Wards Acts in other 
Presidencies there are similar provisions. But I think, and I think Sir James Monteath 
would have said, that Bombay is not to he guided by other Presidencies in matters of 
this character. I should have thought that we in Bombay with our culture would 
have recognised that there are certain things beyond the power of human judgment, 

I think on one occasion my honourable friend did disagree with the legislation of 
another Province and say he would not dream of introducing it into Bombay. 

I now ask him not to follow the legislation of those effete Provinces of Madras and 
ithe North by putting ujwn uS such legislation as this is ■, requiring District Courts 
to find out persons of “ vicious, intemperate or wasteful habits, or such other 
habits as cause, or are likely to cause injury to their property or to the well-being 
of their inferior holders.” I know my honourable friend said in his speech that 
we are all aware of instances for which this Act would be useful. Would he 
kindly mention to us some of those instances? We know there are certain people 
minors and those of unsound mind, who are incapable of managing thefr affairs. 
But would my honourable friend point out any others? One Collector might run in 
a certain person before a Court of Wards, because he happened to be lame or blind 
or something of that kind, while another Collector would pooh-pooh the idea. 
It' seems to me these provisions should not have a place on a statute-book of a 
practical character. I know my honourable friend recognises that these grounds of 
disqualification are very open to argument and he said he was very sorry in dee d 
to interfere with oases of that character. His words were — “ In the Punjab, the 
United Provinces, and Central Provinces Acts conviction of a non-bailable offence 
is one of the causes of disqualification, but there appear to be strong objections 
to taking such a into consideration for the purpose. I admit, however, that the 
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assumption of management on similar grounds requires to be exercised with great 
caution, and in particular, that there should be no unnecessary prying into private 
aflFairs or encouragement given to applications inspired by the enmity of relations/^ 
but he satisfies his mind in this way In all the Acts, except that for Bengal, the 
power of declaring incapacity on such grounds is left to the local Government, In 
Bengal the adjudgment of incapacity from physical detects or infirmities is made by 
a competent Civil Court. We ha\'e adopted a plan of determination which will, 
I hope, be accepted by the Council as providing the greatest security against 
abuses/^ Gentlemen, I should like members of this Council to say what is the 
security, the greatest security which he has provided. We propose that the 
declaration should be made by the District Court on the application of the Collector,’^ 
— that is the remedy which he says would obviate the hardship of the cases to 
which he has referred. The Collector will, in the first instance, have to be satisfied 
that there are adequate reasons for interference, and he will then have to covince the 
District Court by evidence. It seems scarcely possible that under such a system 
there can be any unnecessary or Arbitrary assumption of management. Now take 
the Bill as it stands to see how my learned friend carries out his promise in that 
respect. It is true he says the disqualification will have to be decided by the District 
Courts. But is he not playing upon words when he says “ District Court ’’ ? What 
is the principal notion carried to our minds ? — That the Court will proceed in the 
way in which the procedure of a judicial Court must be conducted to make it a 
Court that the Court will carry on its proceedings in the way of a regular judicial 
proceeding. But what is actually done ? He leaves it to the District Court to hold 
^‘such inquiry as it thinks necessary.^' Why, as my learned friend is' cognisant of 
the danger of these provisions, does he not leave it to a District Court, a judicial 
ti-ibuhal, to make an inquiry and pronounce a verdict ? I think my honourable friend 
will reconsider this provision, and if it is to be retained I do hope I may appeal to 
Your Lordship and the members of this Council to say that these matters shall not 
be left to any but a regular and judicial tribunal. If these matters are important, 
and they are very important, why should they' not be carried out with all the 
safeguards connected with a regular judicial proceeding ? I therefore appeal to Your 
Lordship and the members of this Council to say, if these qualifying clauses are to 
be retained and people are to be dragged into Courts of Wards for defects, mental 
and physical, and for vicious, intemperate or wasteful liabits, or such other habits 
as cause or are likely to cause, injury to their property or to the well-being of their 
inferior holders,'' at least to provide this remedy, the surCvSt remedy against 
hasty conclusions, that the inquiry shall be parried out before the District 
Court in a judicial manner, that everyone concerned in it shall have an 
■ of placing before the Court everything calculated to help it; 

; td cbme to a proper decision* Because, what a distressing matter it would be if a 
pers^ before aCourt and pronounced to be aperson of vicious charao- 

i ter before the world, if the proper precautions were not taken in the inquiry against 
him. Can, my Lord, anybody conceive a more important matter, requiring to be 
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not different people take different views of vicious habits, intemperate habits or 
wasteful habits ? I do not know what “ wasteful ” means. I know my honourable 
friend makes a great deal of thrift. If a man calls in a tom-tom to celebrate a 
marriage half the night, he calls that wasteful, I do not call it wasteful. I think a 
man must have a little enjoyment sometimes. But this says not only such cases as 
cause injury but such as are likely to cause injury. I remember that in the course of 
a budget speech I made certain reflections upon the abkari policy of Government. 
There was a case of a liquor-shop being opened at Matheran. At that time the 
Finance Member was Sir Evan James, and when I was inveighing against the Govern- 
ment allowing such a liquor-shop to be introduced in a place like Matheran, he said 
« Why not let the poor man have his glass of beer ?” I was taken aback ; but that 
shows how people may vary in opinion. I ask, I appeal to, m-y honourable friend, how 
would he sit in judgment for the purposes of deciding what may be “vicious, 
intemperate or wasteful habits”? I do not want to run down executive officers in the 
slightest degree. I have the highest opinion of them. But is it fair to ask even 
executive officers, incapable, as Dr. Bhandarkar thinks them, of going wrong, — would 
you expect even them or any other officers to say what are “ vicious, intemperate' or 
wasteful habits,” causing or likely to cause injury to, their property or to the well- 
bemg of their inferior holders ”? I am aware in other Court of Wards Acts in other 
Presidencies there are similar provisions. But I think, and I think Sir James Monteath 
would have said, that Bombay is not to be guided by other Presidencies in matters of 
this character. I should have thought that we in Bombay with our culture would 
have recognised that there are certain things beyond the power of human judgment. 

I think on one occasion my honourable friend did disagree with the legislation of 
another Province and say he would not dream of introducing it into Bombay. 

I now ask him not to follow the legislation of those effete Provinces of Madras and 
the North by putting upon us such legislation as this is; requiring District Courts 
to find out persons of “ vicious, intemperate or wasteful habits, or such other 
habits as cause, or are likely to cause injury to their property or to the well-being 
of their inferior holders.” I know my honourable friend said in bis speech that 
we are all aware of instances for which this Act would be useful. Would he 
Madly mention to us some of those instances? We know there are certain people 
minors and those of unsound mind, who are incapable of managing their affeirs. 
But would my honourable friend point out any others ? One Collector might run in 
a certain person before a Court of Wards, because he happened to be lame or blind 
or something of that Mnd, while another Collector would pooh-pooh the idea. 
If seems to me these provisions should not have a place on a statute-book of a 
practical character. I Icnow my honourable friend recognises that these grounds of 
disqualification are very open to argument and he said he was very sorry inflpipH 
to interfere with oases of that character. His words were — “ In the Punjab, the 
United Provinces, and Central Provinces Acts conviction of a non-bailable offence 
is one of the causes of disqualification, but there appear to be strong objections 
to taMng such a f^t into consideration for the purpose. I admit, however, that the 
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assumption of management on similar grounds requires to be exercised with great 
caution, and in particular, that there should be no unnecessary prying into private 
affairs or encouragement given to applications inspired by the enmity of relations*’'' 
Hut he satisfies his mind in this way “ In all the Acts, except that for Bengal, the 
power of declaring incapacity on such grounds is left to the local Government, In 
Bengal the adjudgment of incapacity from physical detects or infirmities is ma.de by 
a competent Civil Court. We haive adopted a plan of determination which will, 

I hope, be accepted by the Council as providing the greatest security against 
abuses.” Gentlemen, I should like members of this Council to say what is the 
security, the greatest security ” which he has provided. We propose that the 
declaration should be made by the District Court on the application of the Collector,” 
—that is the remedy which he says would obviate the hardship of the cases to 
which he has referred. The Collector will, in the first instance, have to be satisfied 
that there are adequate reasons for interference, and he will then have to covince the 
District Court by evidence. It seems scarcely possible that under such a system 
tliere can he any unnecessary or Arbitrary assumption of management.” Now take 
tlie Bill as it stands to see how my learned friend carries out his promise in that 
respect. It is true he says the disqualification will have to be decided by the District 
Courts. But is he not playing upon words when he says District Court ” ? What 
{S the principal notion carried to our minds P — That the Court will proceed in the 
way in which the procedure of a judicial Court must be conducted to make it a 
Court that the Court will carry on its proceedings in the way of a regular judicial 
pi-oceeding. But what is actually done? He leaves it to the District Court to hold 
.Such inquiry as it thinks necessary,” Why, as my learned friend is’ cognisant of 
the danger of the.se provisions, does he not leave it to a District Court, a judicial 
tribunal, to make an inquiry and pronounce a verdict ? I think my honourable friend 
will reconsider this provision, and if it is to be retained I do hope I may appeal to 
Your Lordship and the members of this Council to say that these matters shall not 
be left to any but a regular and judicial tribunal. If these matters are important, 
and they are very important, why should they’ not be carried out with all the 
safeguards connected with a regular judicial proceeding ? I therefore appeal to Your 
Lordship and the members of this Council to say, if these qualifying clauses are to 
be retained and people are to be dragged into Courts of Wards for defects, mental 
and physical, and for vicious, intemperate or wasteful habits, or such other habits 
as cause or are likely to cause, injury to their property or to the well-being of their 
inferior . holders,” . at least to provide this remedy, the surest remedy against 
hasty conclusions, that the inquiry shall be parried out before the District 
Court in a judicial manner, that everyone concerned in it shall have an 
opportunity of placing before the Court everything calculated to help it. 
to come to a proper decision* Because, what a distreSvSing matter it would be if a 
j)erson were dragged before a Court and pronounced to be a person of vicious charac- 
ter before the world, if the proper precautions were not taken in the inquiry against 
him. Can, my Lord, anybody conceive a more imp>ortant matter, requiring to be 
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! investigated ln a judicial manner> when a man may be stamped in the face of the whole 

i world and before his brother tdlukdars as a man coming under these clauses ? I do 

; appeal to my honourable friend, if he insist on retaining these clausesj to “ provide 

' the greatest security ” — his own words—" against these abuses.” I think the delays 

: of Courts of Law are very much exaggerated. If they are protracted, it is a necessary 

evil which has to be bdrne because of the benefits derived from a full and costly ad- 
judication. Therefijre I say if you are to have the greatest security agmnst abuses, 

I with regard to which my learned friend is fully awake, at least provide that there shall 

I be full inquiry in which everybody concerned shall be represented, and every 

: piece of evidence shall be brought forward and a judicial opinion formed. But 
I say even that is not sufficient. Isay there should also be a right of appeal 
to the High Court of the land. I say'' it is absolutely necessary that all the 
guarantees, against a wrong decision, which the legislature has provided, should 
be adhered to in a matter of this ch^acter. And I say no case^-has Jbeeh made 
out that the inquiry in these oases should not ,be by a full and judicial Court, juid 
no case has been made out why an appeal should not be made to the High Court. 

■ . ^ I would have made a few remarks, but I will now reserve them, with 

regard to sections 85 and 40, the deprivation of the power of making a will in section 
j ■ 38, and the power taken away from the successor of a disqualified man of dealing with 

| ! the estate which he, but for the unhappy accident of his predecessor, of his father or 

,j whoever turned out to be of “vicious, intemperate or wasteful habits,’^ might have 

possessed. Is this a proper matter to be included in a Bill of this character ? Are 

■ ;i , you not legislating upon very different principles when you introduce this clause into 

; I the Act ? I do not want to go into the case which might be made with regard to 

the alienation of life estates. As it is a matter depending upon principles of a fer 
< ; more extensive character than can be dealt with in this Bill, would it not be right that 

; such a matter should be dealt with on its own merits? A man brings himself under 
this Act, and his successor is placed in the same position although he has not 
brought himself within any of die disqualifying provisions. And I would point out 
j how very considerable mischief might result, I am sure my honourable friend 

Sir James Monteath and my honourable friend Mr, Edgerley must be acquainted with 
ofises in which a father takes a bitter dislike to his son or to his successor who is to 
■; Come from some other branch of the farmfyj and Will do all in his po\ver to ruin his 

r- . interests. He may act in such a way that he can afterwards apply to the Court of 

Wards and place himself under the Court of Wards Act and take his revenge upon 
his heir who might have to follow him. It seems to me the greater number of cases 
I in wWoh advantage will be taken of this provision will be cases of this character, You 

make a way ready for a man in that position to take his revenge. Is that the way in 

which a legislature should deal with a matter of this importance? It may be that 

:':i . . the. legislature should hold that estates of a certain character should be only held for 

■}l *^*v,lif®> but that is a matter which should be discussed on its own merits and is not a 

should be thrust into a Bill of this character. Therefore I appeal to my 
nead to omit it from this Bill, and if he thinks it is'a change that is 
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required let it be advocated on its own merits and not introduced In a haphazard 
manner in a Court of Wards Bill. My Lord,]the other observations I have to make I 
will make in moving the amendments of which I have given notice, 

Tiis Bill having lem reatl a second fime, the Council proceeded to consider it in deiait. 
Several amendments were moved by Sir Pherozeshah Mehta, same of which were agreed to by 
Sir James Monteafk whilst others were lost, and finally the Bill was read ei third time and 
passed on 20th March 1905. 


BOMBAY MUNICIPAL CORPORATION. 

SIR PHEROZESHAH’S PRESIDENTSHIP, 1805-1906. 

At the Meeting of the Bombay Municipal Corporation held on 7th April 1905, Sir 
fjholchandra Krishna proposed that the Hon. Sir Pheroseshah be appointed President of the 
Corporation for the current year. The Proposition having been seconded and supported, svas 
carried unanimomly and with prolonged acclamation. 

Sir Pheroseshah after taking the Chair spoke as follows. 

Gentlemen,— I am sure you will allow me to say that I have been scarcely 
able to recognise myself for the last few minutes in the extremely ideal picture which 
has been placed before you as the person whom you are going to elect as your 
President. However, I am perfectly sure of one thing, and it is that I should be 
setting a very bad example to you for the rest of the year, if I were to make a 
lengthy speech in reply to the exceedingly kind observations which have fallen 
from the gentlemen who have proposed and supported my nomination. My friend, 
Sir Bhalchandra, was quite right when he said, and I confess it, that tt was with 
considerable hesitation, that I brought myself to undertake the task which you have 
thought fit to impose upon me. I can assure the Corpwation that I am extrenielj' 
touched and am very greatly indebted to it for the friendliness of the feeling, the 
kindly appreciation and the generous confidence which have always been extended 
tome by the members of the Corporation, past and present, and which, I believe, 
have led you to propose me as the person to preside over your deliberations during 
the ensuing year. I trust and pray that you will extend to me the same friendly 
feeling, appreciation and confidence in trying to discharge the duties which belong 
to this eminent and illustrious post ; and working and co-operating in that spirit 
T am perfectly sure, you will maintain the high and honourable tradition that has 
always belcttiged to this Chair and to this Corporation. I will only say one word 
irtore and it is that every member has a right to expect at my hands the utmost and . 
entire fmrness and courtesy in the conduct of the Chair, and I hope that when I retire 
from this office, you will be able to say that I have used my best endeavours to 
conduct my Presidentship with entire judiciousness and in a manner worthy of the 
great body to which we all belong. 

***** 

At the Muting of the Bombay Corporation held on 5tk April 1906, the Hen. 
Mr. G. 0. W. Bunn mooed that the best thanks of the Corporation he conveyed to the Hon. Sir 


Pheroze.fhah, the retiring President, for the very ahk services rendered by him to the 
Corporation durmg his term of office* The Proposition being duly seconded and supported. Sir 
Pkeroseskah 7 nade the follotving reply e — 

• Gentlemei^, — I do not think that I am wanting* in the power to make a speech 
< on this occasion but this is an exception when I -do not like to speak much of myself. 
But from that I hope you will not think that I am less grateful to you for the kind 
way in which you ha\’c expressed your appreciation of the services I have been 
rendering to the Corporation. 1 am stirred by the thanks accorded to me and by 
the friendliness and regard shown to me by the Corporation during the time that 1 
have been connected with this body for the last thirty-four years, I claim no credit 
and no member of , the Corporation can claim any credit for the work he does in the 
cause of the city. We all love the city of Bombay and any service that we can do 
for it must necessarily be a pleasure to us. I do all municipal work not solely 
because it is thrust on me hut 1 have taken such work upon myself as a labour of 
love. I will not withhold saying that If I have met with any success in the course of 
the lavSt year in the dischargeof my duties, that success is in no small measure due to, 
your co-operation. My task was rendered \^cr}* easy by the assistance of Mr. Wadia. 
the jSlunicipal Secretary, who has reduced the work of his office to a system of perfect 
organisation. 1 would also like to say a word of ackiiowledgmcnt ol the assi.stance 
and help of the ^gentleman who acted for Mr. Wadia during his short lea\T oi 
absence, — I mean Mr. Masani. I have been greatly helped in my work the 
exceedingly able manner in which he prepared everything for the Corporation 
meetings, M}' thanks arc also due to Mr. Sheppard, the Municipal Comnfissioner, 
from whom 1 have received all assistance. No President can do his work successfully 
unles.s: he is I'lelpcd by the gentleman who always sits on his riglit hand and that 
is the Municipal Commissioner and I was \'cry much struck by tlie broad and liberal 
way in which Mr, Sheppard looked at every question which came before him. I have 
also a word to say for the Chairman of the Standing Committee. The Corporation 
could cope very 'well with the work before them only by the way in which the 
Chairman placed tlio work of the Commitlee before us. Dr. Dadachanjee lias placed 
the Municipal Budget before the Corporation in a most efficient and able manner 
which ! las greatly facilitated our work. In short, gentlemen, without your co-operaiioa 
one could not have met with any success. ' 

Now leaving those matters alone, I have one more observation to makv. The, 
joint work of our joint co-operation has shown to the public v^f tliis city as veil as 
to tlie public of India what a business-like body the l^ombay Municipal Corporation 
is. It is sometimes said that we talk a great deal at the meetings. But my answer 
■ to that criticism is that to a certain extent it is necessary that wo shouk! talk and 
discuss all matters before us. We cannot arrive at the truth of a thing without 
much discussing it— -might be with some confusion of thought or language. It is 
impossible to arrive at the right conclusion in matters of the greatest importance 
^ certain amount of talk over them — even irrelevant or confused. But 
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we are by no means a talking body. From the reports of the proceedings in the 
public papers it might perhaps appear that the Corporation are amusing* themselves 
by talking nonsense. The papers give a brief report and all the solid work the 
Corporation does occupy a very short space, although the nonsense is reported at 
a greater length. From this some draw the inference that the Corporation is doing 
practically nothing but that deduction is absolutely vague. 

C Here the speaker ijuoied figures in respect of Hems on the agenda of the past five years 
and showed how expeditiously they had disposed of unporta7it matte^^s durmg their compa7'a - 
tively few meetmgs.) 

Continuing, Sir Pherozeshah said After a study of these figures no citizen 
can say that to be a member of the Corporation is equal to losing one^s time at its 
meetings. The figures show that though sometimes we talk a little irrelevant, a 
little too much or a little nonsense, yet on the whole you will find tfiat the Corporation 
has done a very great amount of work. Moreover that work has been of an eminently 
practical character and it had been carried out in as expeditious and as business-like 
a manner as any Corporation of 72 members could possibly have done it. We had 
49 Committee meetings in the past year when we dispovsed of important questions 
connected with drainage, water-works and other \*aried subjects including the health 
of the city and although there had been more items for discussion than formerly 
yet with all that the business had been got through in very few meetings each 
month. I therefore think that tlie Corporation can rightly claim to be a thoroughly 
practical and business-like body and the members can talce credit to themselves for 
the way in which they discharge their public duties. 


BOMBAY MUNICIPAL CORPORATION* 

UNPARLIAMENTARY AND OFFENSIVE EXPRESSIONS. 

At the Meeting of the Bombay Mmiicipal Corporation held on 20th April 1905, the 
I Ho 71» Sif\ Pherozeshah Mehta presiding^ Dr, N* H, E* Sukhia moved that the atte7iiion of the 
I Members of the Corporation who may desire to know how to succceiP as Mu)iicipal Councillors 
ft he mviied to certain qiioiaiions from the xvork of an einhwnt author^ The President^ in ruling 
mthi mptmi ofit of ordef% made /he fdtowmg obstavatme — 

|ft Freedom of expression and debate is a v’aluable privilege which I shall always 
^trictly support. At the same time there are restraints imposed by well-understood 
||H|ule>s which are founded upon the good feeling, and courtes}" of members for the 
^p taintenance of peace and suppression of disorder. One of . these rules is that no 
* itember ought to use expressions which are offensive or insulting to members of the 
; House individu or collectively or are disrespectful to the House. I think the 
i; tenor ^bf the motion Is offensive and disrespectful, and I therefore rule it out of order. 

I may also add that the function of training people to be successful Councillors 
is not included among those imposed on or vested in the Corporation. 
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INDIAN REPRESENTATIVES IN ENGLAND. 

INDIAN QUESTIONS BEFORE BRITISH PARLIAMENT. 

A PxiM\c Mating , wider the auspica ot the Bombay Presidency Associafion, loas held 
in Bombay on 3rd May ViOS to give effect to a Resolution passed by the Indian National 
Congress to send representatives from India to England, with a view to enlighten the British 
public m Indian questions. 

The Hon. Sir Pherozeshah, who.presided, in opening the proceedings, reminded 
those present of a similar meeting * held in Bombay twenty years ago for sending- 
delegates to England, and after referring to the views he had then expressed, he said 
that he still adhered to his opinion that the Indians could never hope for anything 
until Indian questions were thoroughly sifted and examined from every point of 
view before the British public and the British Parliament, and subjected to the 
clash of party warfare. Recently they had received contrary advice, but so far as it 
proceeded from the Anglo-Indians and Anglo-Indian bureaucracy, they had no reason 
to complain. Such an advice from that quarter was natural ; but he was sorry to 
say that there were certain people among them— for they had also their halt, their 
lame and their blind— who joined in that advice. With regard to them he would 
say that such advice could not come from them naturally. They expected but little 
from any party in England 5 but they could expect nothing if Indian questions 4^' 
were not made party questions. 

Sir Pherozeshah then referred to the selection of the Hon. Mr. Gokhale, one 
of the Bombay representatives as the best they could make, — a representative than 
whom it would be difficult to find a better qualified man. Mr. Gokhale had proved 
himself a man of great ability and possessed a thorough grasp of the various Indian 
questions. He had an eloquence which was really earnest, passionate and effective 
and his cordial manners and his praiseworthy character stamped him as a most high- 
minded gentleman. ( A.pplause. ) 


BOMBAY LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 



THE BOMBAY BUDGET OF 1905-1906. 

At the Meeting of the Bombay Legislative Council held at Poomt on 3t/i July 
Sir James'Monteath introduced the Financial Statement of the Goroernmenl of Bombay for the 
year 1903-1906. Sir Pherozeshah Mehta made the following speech at the adjourned Meet- 
ing of the Council on 10th July 1905. 

Mr. President,— I regret, and I am sure other members join with me in regret- 
ting, tliat His Excellency! is unable to attend owing to indisposition and I hope and 
trust he may ever be in good health and able to attend to his responsible duties. 1 

* Tliis meeting was held in Bombay on 29th September 1885 when Sir fthen Mir> N, GX'liandawnr- 
kar was appointed one of the Indian Delegates to proceed to Itlnglancl to plead ilie cause of India before the 
British public, 

t Lord LftBoington, 
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confess I rise with some diffidence to offer a few observations on the Financial State- 
ment. It is a somewhat complicated budget, a budget which has been laid down on 
different lines from those which prevailed in former years. I am afraid that w;e non- 
official members are not such masters of Provincial Finance as Sir James Monteath 
who has all the figures and materials at his finger-ends and we cannot understand the 
figures in such a remarkable manner as he does. This is a year in which to make a 
survey of the financial arrangements which the Government of India have made with 
this Local Government. We have now entered upon the third stage of the scheme 
inaugurated in 1870 by Lord Mayo, which has been termed the Decentralisation 
Scheme, Before 1870 strained relations existed between the Imperial and Local 
Governments chiefly in regard to the apportionment of the local revenues by the 
Imperial Government. Lord Mayo introduced a system of decentralisation under 
which certain heads of revenue were made over to Local Governments which were 
besides given a large amount of independence. This system continued till 1877 when 
it was thought that the time had come for extending and enlarging it and of removing 
certain defects which had been disclosed by experience every five years, the primary 
object of such revision having been to secure to the Central Government what might 
be considered their fair proportion in the growth of assigned revenues. In the earlier 
revisions considerable reductions were made in the assignments, but on the occasion 
of the one in 1897 the aggregate change was insignificant, reductions in certain 
provinces having been approximately balanced by increases allowed in others. This 
was the opinion expressed by Sir Edward Law* in March 1904, and he continued : “It 
sannot be said that the system of quinquennial revisions proved satisfactory 
for with such a short period of settlement it inevitably occurred that in the first year 
)fthe term the Local Government was necessarily feeling its way under new condi- 
;ions and cautious about expenditure, whilst in the last year, if, as was generally the 
sase, balances were large, there was a natural tendency to extravagance, lest the terms 
)f a new settlement might reduce resources for expenditure.” In 1877 the Financial 
itatement was in great disorder. Matters however went on with the help of the 
mperial Government and in 1882 the Government of India adopted the wise policy of 
jiving large grants and placing large revenues at the disposal of the Bombay Govern- 
aent. The revenues were so large that after giving the Government of India assis- 
anoe tothe extent of 20 lacs of rupees they were able to build up a sitrplus of 52 
ics of fup^s, though according to their contract they were bound to keep; their 
urplus within 20 lacs. This went on till 1887 when the Bombay Government was 
•quired to help the Government of India for financial exigencies of various kinds, 
'he Presidency was prosperous enough to pay another large , grant at the 
tid of the contract period. This brings us to the 3'ear 1892. It was unfortunate 
lat the Bombay Government never had the courage and enterprise to spend its sur- 
^ lus in any useful scheme for the welfare of the Presidency, for the result was that 
; t the end of the five years’ contract all the surpluses were carried away by the 
bvernment of India. 


• The Finance Memher of the Imperial Council. 


Then came the year 1.897 when a big famine occurred side by .side with 
an outbreak of plague. I should like to point out how the Government of India, f 
treated the Pre.sidenoy at the time. In 1881 when the .system of the provincial con- . 
tract was considered and settled it was clearly pointed out by the Government of 
India themselves that, in times of famine, Provincial Governments would be called 
upon to contribute to the Imperial Exchequer in certain ways. Now what did the 
Government of India do in 1897 when plague and famine devastated the Bombay 
Presidency ?’ They gave enough for purposes of famine charges, but in other respects 
starved the administration. Under these circumstances it was not to be wondered 
that the system of decentralisation of Provincial Finance, inaugurated by Lord Mayo i 
completely broke up. The system of Provincial Contracts w'orked in such a manner 
that the Government of India themselves thought that the system could no longer be / 
continued. I remember that in introducing the Financial Statement in the Viceroy’s ^ ; 
Council last year. Sir Edward Law pointed out that the time had come when the system 
of Provincial Contracts would have to be placed on a different footing. I hope with the j. 
introduction of the revi.sed method of making assignments the Local Governnient will 
work up organised schemes for the purpose of spending the grants and will not repeat ■ 
the policy which has been the bane of this Presidency for the last 20 years. In 
the Punjab and Bombay the settlement of 1887 was a failure mainly in consequence 
of the effects of famine and plague from which both of them suffered so .severely, 
and the financial report for East-India for 1906-1908 stated that “for the last few 
years their finances have been in constant deficit, necessitating large annual grants | 
from Imperial revenues to preserve nominal equilibrium.” To put an end to thi.s .state f: 
of things it has been necessary to assign to the Local Governments a con.siderably 
larger share of the revenues of their respective Provinces than they receK’ed in 1897. . 
Their a.ssignments have therefore been increased by R s. 86,92,000 per annum in the . 
case of Bombay and by Rs. 16,51,000 per annum in the case of the Punjab. More- j 
over the Provincial shares, in the case of the heads of revenue and expenditure, divided 
between the Imperial and the Provincial, have been .so adjusted that the as'erage 
provincial annual increment of revenue will be raised from Rs. 6,80,000 to Rs. .8,56,000 
in the former Pro\'ince and from Rs. 8,08,000 to Rs. 6,78^000 in the latter. Tiritial ^ 
grants of 50 lacs in each case, including special grants for plague charges, have also C 
been allotted* to start the Provinces with a liberal sum in hand at tlie.out.set of the , ; 
new settlements. I regret that ilis Excellency has not been able to . preside ,. 
on tliis occasion, for I think, (and I think I do not reveal any secret when I say it,) t hat 
the liberal settlement which has been made in regard to the Province of Bombay i.s 
largely due to the personal exertion.s of His Excellency the Governor, who wa,s of 
course supported by liis able colleague in the Council, I mean Sir James Monteath. . 
The Financial Statement now before the Council shows that R.s. 17 lacs have been 
at present set aside for famine charges, but now that the conditions are normal I dio|||| 
not know whether Government will give an assurance to the Council as to whether k 
this large sum or at any rate a large portion of it is to be used for some other | 
purposes. ■■ 4 , 


Besides this the Government of India h^t’c made special grants. Out of these 
tlie Bomhay Presidency has got Rs, 5 lacs .on account of Police charges, while the 
Madras and Bengal Presidencies each get Rs. 10 lacs and the United Provinces 
Rs. 7|5' lacs, I think, considering the great necessity of reorganising the Police force, 
the grant of l?.s. 5 lacs made to this Presidency is quite inadequate. Again out of a 
grant ofRs. 85 lacs for primary education Bengal has got Rs. 10 lacs, Madras 
Rs. 6 lacs and Bombay Rs. 7 lacs, and I think in this matter also the Bombay 
Presidency has not got its (.lue, 

I am glad to see that a grant-in-aid has been given to the Local Boards in 
India, The Indian National Congress dwelt over and over again on the absolute 
necessity of Imperial grants-in-aid to the District and Local Boards and I am glad to 
see that the Imperial Government has made up its mind to make a further grant for 
that purpose, but I hope they will extend it to Municipalities also. The burden on 
Municipalities is far larger than that on the Local Boards and I sincerely trust the 
time will come when the Government will recognise the necessity of making a grant 
to the Municipal Boards also. For that reason 1 am glad to see in the Financial 
Statement before us tliat you, Sir, ha\m expressed the hope that if the finances of the 
Government permit they will see theii- way to help as far as possible these crippled 
Municipalities. 

That is a short account of the existing financial distribution. One more 
remark I liav’e to make on the subject and that is that the Go\’ernment of India and 
tlm L-ocal Government have laid stress on the fact that the Presidency is very 
fortunate in getting a better revision in respect to the two heads of land-revenue and 
excise. As to land-revenue I am convinced and it can scarcely be denied that it has 
increased even in the most iinfav'Oiu'able conditions and that is not a state of affairs 
on which I can congratulate the Council. ’ In this connection I wish to make an 
observation with regard to a certain rumour. It lias been said that there are 
Revenue officers who think that the resolution, which has been recently issued by 
the Government of India as regards automatic remissions and suspensions of revenue 
... in lime.s of scarcity, do not take into account the fact that the assessment in this 
Province has been based on calculations of both good and bad years. I submit that 
tills i.s tantamount to frustrating the object which the Government of India had in view 
when deciding upon this system of automatic remissions and suspensions. As to 
excise 1 know there is a divergence of opinion on this point between the public and 
the Government which is not at all likely to be easily overconie. The Goverriment 
think that by increasing the duty on liquor they keep down drunkenness while the 
public think.s that the consumption of liquor has been steadily increasing. The 
fJovernnient will fiind it exceedingly difficult to persuade pbople to see the matter in 
theif way; The interest of the contractors lies in promoting an increase in consump- 
!| doh lii^hatever they may .say and it is very hard to imagine that the general complaint 
is without any foundation. lam afraid this is a difference of opinion in respect to 
which both sides are ready and agreed to carry on their differences. 



Then with regard to the grant of Rs. 65,000 to the Bombay University I wish 
to point out that if the University require a grant it is forthcoming. I do not know if 
Mr. Giles* is aware that there was at one time an annual grant of Rs. 15,000. This 
was gra'dually reduced to Rs. 5,000 and finally taken away altogether. This was 
done for various reasons, the principal one being that the University ought to be self- 
supporting. Now, such is fate, the Government has come forward again and has 
ofiered this grant. I do not know what it is intended for. It has been said it is 
intended for the foundation of a lectureship and professorship. But what is 
required in this Presidency is that it should have properly equipped and manned 
Government Colleges like the Elphinstone College, and a good staff who have an 
inducement to stay. At present when a good man is found he is immediately requir- 
ed and transferred to the Inspector’s Department. 

I also wish to refer to the resumption by the Government of the land which 
they have made over to the Improvement Trust. I was particularly astonished 
when the Judicial Member of the Council, the Honourable Mr, Fulton, said that it is 
perfectly true that the Government are resuming large plots of land and that it is 
perfectly legal for them to do so. It may be strictly legal, but I do not think it is 
necessary to tell Mr. Fulton that besides legality there should be equity and justice 
in the matter. No doubt it is true that there is a clause in the Improvement Trust 
Act which permits both the Government and the Corporation to resume certain 
portions of the land from the Trust if they were required for public purposes, but I 
think great care ought to be exercised in such resumptions, for it has been carried . 
out to such an extent as to seriously affect the income of the Improvement Trust. 

Now, Sir, I wish to speak on the matter of the Mahableshwar leases. There 
are. very many interests in this and it is a very great pity that we should be divided 
on the subject of race in this country. The real wish of those who work for the 
welfare of this country is that these influences shall be minimised, and I shall 
deprecate anything which tends to widen these differences. It has ■ been said that 
the Europeans have been driven out of Malabar Hill. I have heard it said that 
Europeans have been turned out of Cuniballa Hill. It is generallj^ understood that 
Government officials receive salaries which have been fixed so as to enable them to 
carry out their social duties, but it must be remembered that they must be prepared 
to pay for their requirements just as ordinary people have to do. I, Sir, do not think 
it is right that when a man builds a house on Malabar Hill he should be required to 
sign a lease containing a clause that he must give it up to the Government if it be 
required. The conditions are not regulated by the ordinary laws of supply and 
demand. It is true that native gentlemen have many buildings at Mahableshwar, 
but I emphatically deny that there is the slightest foundation for the statement that 
they make any money out of these buildings. They have built the houses pr imar ily 
for; their own occupation and, Sir, I ask if it is right or fair to ask them to walk out 

* The Director of Public Instruction, 
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fcecause they are required for the accommodation of Government officers. It is probable 
that the houses built by Hindu gentlemen would not be suitable for Europeans and 
the Government would be chary of asking them to go out, and I am afraid they will 
come down on the house-owners of my commimity. I fail to see why Government 
should resort to such measures. If they want accommodation for their officers, the 
Hill is large enough and the Government should build their own houses on it. I 
sincerely hope the Government will not give the slightest countenance to a policy 
which is calculated to widen the distinctions of race which already exist. 

You must have read an article recently published in the first Paper of Asia 
with regard to the annual departure of the Government to Mahableshwar. That 
paper c&ries with it the opinion of the non-official European mercantile community of 
the Presidency. They naturally object that the greater part of the year is spent away 
at Poona and Mahableshwar and only a very small portion of it is spent in Bombay. 
If the Government insist on carrying out the scheme to accommodate the officers at 
Mahableshwar in the manner they propose to do I warn the Council that the native 
community will join hands with the European non-official section, whose voice has, I 
believe, been fully voiced by the “ Times of India.” 

I also wish, Sir, to speak on the relationship which has existed for some time 
past between the Government and the Corporation. The latter have always been 
anxious to maintain relations of the most respectful harmony with the Government, 
but latterly the impression has grown that the Government have not treated them in 
the fair manner to which they are entitled. For instance there is the question of 
stamp duties. I refer to the refusal of the Government to forego stamps on certain 
temporary loans. The Corporation have often to resort for raising temporary loans 
to debenture mortgages, and these are always subsequently made into permanent 
loans. By the action of the Government they have been forced to pay stamp duty 
oyer and over again. I also refer in this matter to the recent action of the Govern- 
ment in deducting certain charges on account of the deputation of famine refuges from 
Bombay from payments due to the Corporation without any previous reference to 
thaf body, and to the action of the Government in attempting to obtain from the Cor- 
poration the payment of the salary of Mr. Playford Reynolds. The Corporation has 
never forgotten how it was treated in the matter of the liquor fines which item was 
part of its revenue. In 1878 a Bill was brought in to take that revenue frorti the 
Corporation to the Government. The allowance, contrary to all customs, was made on 
the amount of the revenue then without any reference to its probable future growth 
and so the Corporation gets Rs. 1,40,000 still although the revenue has risen to Rs, S 
iadsi Sir, :T bring these’matters forward to implore the Government to meet the 
Corporation, as they v«sh to do, in a spirit of harmony. 

Before resuming my seat I wish to refer to the cotton-seed industry. When 
the schedule was made, it will be seen, an attempt was made to exempt certain articles. 
It was then decided that pressed bales would be exempted, as thereby some of the 
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danger caused by loose material lying about was avoided. la these circumstances 
tile storing of* the article is regulated r>y liceiiscsj so that it can be ktiotvn where the 
stores are. If the license is too heavy 1 have no doubt the C-oiporatioa w ill do some- 
thing to modify it. 

Mr. President, * before concluding I should like to make a brief rclertnoe to 
the separation which is imminent. 1 understand, Sir,’ that yon are leaving this Presi- 
dency w'ithiii a short period. We have had our dilierences of opinion, but I know 
that you have devoted many years of your life to the hinancial Department. It is 
possible that in such differences of opinion not hard hlosvs t'ut hard w'ords ha\’c iieeii 
exchang'cd in matters connectetl with Land Re\'eiiuc. I w'ish with rcgaid to the 
controversy on that subject that you had found it more consistent with your high 
reputation and dignity not to use the liarsh language you did in respect to the argu* 
inents of one of our eminent colleagues who was actuated by feelings just as honest 
and conscientious as any officer in this Presidency, in the part he took in tlicse 
debates.! But after all has been said and clone it is impossible not to recognise and 
appreciate that you liavc been a most capable, conscientious and high-minded 
administrator and have always strenuously applied yourself to the welfare and 
advancement of the Presidency} in the churge of the finances of ivhich you ha\'e been 
placed. You ha\'e been not only a capable and conscientious admiiiislralor) 
but it is a common opinion, and has come to be generally recognised, that Vou lia\'e 
always carried out the administration of the aft'airs of this Presidency with a kindly 
and sympathetic spirit. For these reasons the Council regrets your separation from 
the country in which you ha\’c spent the best \ ears of your life and we wish you lonj; 
lifej health and prosperity in the country which you make your home. 


BOMBAY LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 

idARDisHiP ON MAl'liKRAN LEASEHOLDERS. 

Ai the Meeting of the Bombay Legislative Council held at Poona on loth 
][uly the Hon, Mr. S. IV. Edgerlcy moved the second reading of A Bill to 
Amend Certain Enactments and to Repeal Certain Other Enactments.” 'I he 
Motion leing carried, the Ccnmcil proceeded to consider the Bill in detail. 'I he 
Hon. Mr. G. K, P.irekh moved to delete entries ^ and 6 of schedule 1 relating h 
sections 40 and 43 of the I'ombay Lend-Revenue Code, i8jr„ and he was supported 
^ die Hon. Mr. Setalvad. The Hon, Sir PheroseshaJi spoke as follows : — 

Mr. President,— I join my honourable friends iNIessrs. I’arekh and Setalvad in 
opposing the proposed amendment of sections 40 and 43 of the Land-Revenue Code. 
I ask Government to calmly consider how inequitably the attitude taken up by them 

, Sir Jamea Moukutli. 

■ . t Tiio colloftgae roierrud to here avul* the iluii. :\Ir U, K, Parekii, 
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jn reference to Matheran leases works on the people who have huilt bungalows at that 
hill'Statioiia I inyselt own bungalows there and can therefore speak with some 
experience about the niatter> llie leases are giv’cn for the express purpose ol build- 
ing bungalows and it is made obligatory on the lessee to build a bungalow within a 
particular period. Now the very conditions of a station like Matheran make it neces- 
sary for the lessee to excavate stone and earth from liis plot for the purpose of building 
his bungalow as it would be impossible to bring them from Bombay or any other 
place. And it is hard that the lessee should not be entitled to use earth and stone from 
his plot for erecting the bungalow which he is bound under the terms of his lease to 
erect. Then he is bound to erect boundary-pillars marking the limits of his plot. 
Moreover everyone knows thatthe rain-fall at Matheran every year is heavy and that the 
roads and approaches are washed away and it becomes necessary for the lessee to 
reconstruct them every year. For that purpose he has to put back stones and eartlt in 
their proper places by removing tliem from where they have been washed away by the 
rains. Yet if the section is amended as proposed, Government will be able not only 
to levy fees from the lessee every year for the removal of the same stones and earth 
but to institute criminal proceedings against him. If criminal proceedings are insti- 
tuted he will be tried by the Superintendent, who is always very zealous to guard the 
interests of Government and who virtually is the person who starts such proceedings. 
True, the person so criminally prosecuted and fined may appeal to higher tribunals 
and ultimately, have justice done. But is it right that members of the public should 
I'w put to all the harassment and expense of such prosecutions ? In the case that 
went up to the High Court and to which Mr. Setalvad referred, Mr. Pasta was a rich 
man who could afford to take up the matter to the High Court. But all persons 
may not he in the position of Mr. Pasta and they may find it impossible to vindicate 
their rights. Then even in cases where no criminal prosecution is instituted Govern- 
ment will, under the section as amended, be enabled to recover from the lessee as 
iirrears of land-revenue, by distraint of his properties, the fees claimed by Government 
for the use of stones and earth even for the purposes I have above indicated. And 
the lessee who disputes the right of Gov'ernment to do so will be forced to sue 
Government in a Court of Law. Now I put it to Government whether it is fair or equi • 
table that in bond fide disputes as to rights of this nature Government should be at 
liberty to summarily enforce their view and force the subject to take up the highly 
disatlvantageous and difficult position of a plaintiff fighting Government with all their 
regal and financial resources ? I can well conceive the fairness of Government saying 
that the lessee has no right to remove earth and stone out of his holding fobusing them 
for purposes unconnected with the lease. I quite agree that such a removal by the 
lessee should be prevented and brought within the section. But I do app^l to 

*In ,the case,, of Air, faata wUoh weub up to tUo High Court, Govarnment reooverad the foes, they 
hluimod, for stones lying on his plot and used by that gentlemau for erecting the boundary-marks of his -own , ' 
.plot, by distraint of Ida property, as if the fees so claimed were arfciu’s of land-reve.nue. The High Court , : 
without going into other questions hold that stones did not fall within the purview of suction dS and there-': 
furo Govumniout wore not justified in rouoveriiig us axTcars of ruvouuo the foes they claiinocl. It wan now , 
proposed by this Bill to legalise such recovery, 


(jovefnment to consider whether it is right that they should interfere with the use on 
the plot itself of earth and stone taken from the plot for all lawful purposes under the 
lease. The judgment pf the learned Chief Justice* in Pasta’s case shows how 
unjustly the section if amended as proposed would work and I appeal to Government 
not to press the proposal. 

The Hon, Mr. Edgerley having met the objection of the honourable members 
by inserting the words "•from his holding " after Ihe word “ remove ' in sectim 
Mr. Parekh withdrew his Amendment, 


PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES IN BOMBAY, 1905. 

A Public Meeting of the ciiisieHs of Bombay was held m i}ih August for the 
purpose of making suitable arrangements to welcome T. R. H. The Prince and Princess 
of Wales to Bombay. H, E. Ihe Gcverror Lord Lamington was called to the Chair. The 
Hon. Sir Pheroseshah, who was received with tremendous cheering^ addressed ihe Meeting 
as follosvs 

Your Excellency, Ladies and Gentlemen,— I am entrusted with the task of 
laying the next Resolution before you which is “ That in addition to making suitable 
arrangements for celebrating the joyous occasion, it is highly desirable in the opinion 
of this Meeting to take steps towards raising a permanent Memorial in commemora- 
tion of the auspicious event,— such Memorial to take the form of a Public Museum 
with Library, Art Gallery, Garden and other adjuncts of popular recreation as far as 
the funds will permit” 

I suppose, ladies and gentlemen, that in moving this Resolution, I am 
expected to expatiate upon the theme that this is an occasion which deserves not 
only to be celebrated with rejoicings and festivities at the time, but which also 
deserves to be cherished and remembered by some permanent, handing down of our 
feelings and impressions regarding it to our children’s children in a manner that 
would add to the beauty and greatness of our city,— an institution both ornamental 
and useful. (“Hear, hear.”) Gentlemen, in saying the word ornamental, I use it in 
the sense and in the definition which His Excellency has put upon it— not mere 
expensive ornamentation, but something ornamental in its severe simplicity and 
utility. But, gentlemen, it seems to me, however, that it is scarcely necessary to 
spend many words on such a subject before a public meeting of the citizens of 
Bombay whose public spirit, I am vain enough and proud enough to imagine, marches 
hand-in-hand with its deep and abiding loyalty and whose spirit of enterprise is 
stimulated by a free-handed generosity such as that of -which -we have recently 
heard an account from the lips of His Excellency. (Cheers). I -was reading 
the other day a report of the proceedings of a Public Meeting held at Calcutta, 
for the same purpose for which we are assembled to-day and I was very 
• much struck by an observation then made by the Chief Justice of Bengakf 

^ Sir Lawrence Jenkins, K C.LE. 

f Sii* Francis Maclean, “ 


He was one of the spea'Kers on that occasion and it Is only a sentence or 
two of his speech that I will take the liberty to read out to this Meeting. He 
said : — “ It may be, gentlemen, that sometimes you have cause to complain of 
this government, or that, and it may possibly be, though it is a contingency which 
I can scarcely contemplate”— I read this, gentlemen, with all deference to the Chief 
Justice— (Laughter) — “that you may have to find fault even with the High Court. Be 
that as it may, my residence in India has convinced me that deep down in the hearts 
of the Indian people, there resides absolute loyalty to the British Crown.” I make 
■ bold to say that a' greater truth was never uttered. (Cheers.) Look at the population 
of this city or any other city in the whole of India. Here we are, men of different 
races, diflferent communities, different sects, different religions, divided by various 
differences caused by the differences of race and religion ; and still, gentlemen, I ask 
you what it is ?— in this country of so many differences we are bound together in 
. one developing tie of unity ? What is it but our deep and abiding loyalty to the 
Royal Family. (Cheers.) Gentlemen, I have always thought and I have repeated it 
time and again that this is the abundant harvest reaped of that most precious of all 
gifts bestowed upon the Indian people by English rule, namely — Education — education 
not perhaps of the very highest or select order, but widespread enough to filter down 
slowly but surely, from strata to strata of Indian society. Gentlemen, we have been 
often told, and it is perfectly true, that the soldier is abroad, and just now, some 
say, very much so, maintaining and preserving peace and tranquility throughout the 
country and, as it is sometimes said, outside the country ; but I venture to say that 
it is quite true that the humble schoolmaster is also abroad, far more humbly paid 
and far less brilliantly accoutred but still in his quiet humble way transforming the 
feeling of gratitude for the maintenance and preservation of peace and order into a 
sentiment of earnest, devoted and enlightened loyalty. (Cheers.) It has been said, 
ladies and gentlemen, that, after all, the loyalty of the Indian people is a different 
thing from the loyalty of English people to their own natural Sovereign -though, after 
all, the English is also a conquered race and that it is lacking in what may be 
called a personal element. Gentlemen, that may have been so in old days which 
we do not remember. But I venture to say that after the genuine, spontaneous and 
general outbursts of feeling on the occasion of the death of the late revered and 
beloved Queen-Empress, the equally natural demonstration with which the accession 
of His present Majesty was hailed throughout the country, it will scarcely be denied 
that the personal element has also largely entered into the deep loyalty of the Indian 
people. (Applause.) The goodness and greatness of the sympathetic womanhood 
whifcb (disdn^shed the late Queen in all her dealings with this couhtry, stirred the, 
he^s ^d tninds of the Indian people into a personal feeling of loye, of respect arid 
of reverence towards her august personality. (Applause.) This feeling was immensely 
stimulated and strengthened by the visit of His present Majesty, then Prince of 
Wales, to India* during which, we may proudly boast, he first displayed those great 
qualities of head and heart which have now made him perhaps the most popular, 


* In 1876-76. 


the best beloved and adniired of European Sovereigns. (Cheers ) The residence ol 
the Duke and Duchess of Connaught in this country contributed not a little to the 
same end. It is no wonder, therefore, that we look forward to the visit of iheir Royal 
Highnesses the Prince and Priuoess of Wales as one devised in the highest interest 
of tliis country. If I may venture to put it in this Avay, our deep and persona! loyalty 
to the Royal House of England is one of our most valued political assets. Gentle- 
men, let us always hold fast by it. We shall celebrate it by rejoicings and festivities, 
but at the same time, going further, and giving vent to our enthusiastic feelings, 
by erecting some permanent memorial which, as I hav^c said, will add to the lasting 
beauty of this city. Gentlemen, Tvhen the programme of festivities and rejoicings is 
out, I have no doubt timt tlrere will be a large influx of people in this city from the 
various parts of the Presidency, and Bombay will be able to accord a most hearty 
and enthusiastic welcome to Their Royal Highnesses. As to the question of a 
ITermanent memorial, I congratulate myself that Mis Excellency the President has 
taken the subject under his own wings and has placed before you reasons why you 
should heartily, spontaneously and enthusiastically co-operate for the purpose of 
carrying cut the scheme. It was right and proper that His Excellency has placed 
this subject befoi*e you, for I can tell you that the credit of the organisation and the 
idea of the scheme rest entirely with him. (Cheers.) Gentlemen, he has told you only 
tliis Memorial will be worthy^' of the occasion : and you will allow me to add that 
it will also solve the difficult que.stion of utilising the Crescent site. This is a site 
about whicli we have been squabbling for a long time and I do not think that 
it can be better utilised than for the purpose of locating the Museum, I'he 
situation is appropriate to the occasion on account of its surroundings. There 
is on one side of it the equestrian statue of the King-Emperor. On the south 
■side is situated the Alfred Sailors’ Home*— a Memorial of the visit of auotliPi 
son of our late yueen-Empress. is it not proper then that this Museum sliould 
lie placed in a c(uarter where there are already mementoes of Royal Visits V I 
understand that w'e will hav'c another statue of some sort, whetiier an ctiucsiriaii 
statue or otherwise, which will be* placed in the same locality and which is to be 
the gift of one of our valued citizens who now- occupie.s the high position of the 
Sheriff of Bombay .t (Cheers.) I think i need not take up your time in expatiating 
on the value of providing a permanent Museum in Bombay, W’e have been charged 
— 1 do not say untruly or unjustly — that we have alw'ays claimed for Bombay that 
it is the perfection of the cities in the world. We do admit w^e have faults indeed 
and we may admit that in the matter of museums, Bombay has fallen behind— leave 
alone the cities of the world-even Calcutta and Madras. Gentlemen, it is time that 
we should have a Museum and that with the co-operation of the Government in 
the manner in which His Excellency has announced to you, the citizens of Bombay 
vrill provide a Museum worthy of the memory of the visit of Their Royal Highnesses 
the Prince and Princess of W ales. (Loud and prolonged cheers.) 

Named altor Alfi’od, Duke of ifdiuburglt, !iccoiid sou of quoeii Victoria, ilo visited India in 1S89. 
i./ ,t Su' Sassoon J. David, Bart. 
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BOMBAY UNIVERSITY. 

THE NEW REGULAT10N& 


The Suiate of the Bombay University at its Meeting held on 15ih Sepietnber 190S 
considered the Report of the Committie submitting draji regulation relating to the constitution 
and fuihtioHs of the Senate, the I'acvltks, the Syndicate, the Board of Accounts, the Board of 
Studies and the Registrar. 

Priwipal IV. H Sharp proposed that the Report of the Committee be adopted while an 
Anwidmenl ivas moved by Principal F, G' Sethy. 

Several t client’s including iJr. JJ. Alackkhan, the Vice-Chancellor, having addressed 
the Senate, the Hon. Sir Pheroseshah spohe as follows .■ — 

Mr. Vice-Cbuncellor and Gentleman of the Senate, 

It has been quite refreshing to me and to most of the members present here 
that tt’c liavc eomc to recognise in tlie Vice-Chancellor a Red Radical while Principal 
Selby" is a 'J'ory of the Tories. But the ideas which we had formed of Principal 
Selby were quite different. The large body of graduates not only belonging to the Col- 
lege o\'cr wliich he presides but also of colleges with which he has nothing to do, had also 
iWincd an altogether tlifferent opinion of him. They all said that he was an ultia 
Radical. I think that they had all fallen into a fallacy in drawing that distinction. 
It seems to me tluit the Vice-Chancellor in making his remarks did not recognise the 
two principles laid down by Principal Selby and supported by the Mon. Mr. Justice 
'Pyebjee. 'J he Vice-Chancellor has laid down that Ave must not bo tied down to out 
old preceilents, that the Bombay Cnh’ersity lias been a worse sinner in that respect 
that it has been such a large body that it came to wrong conclusions on various 
occasions, and that it was the constitution of the Bombay Univ'ersity that has 
denianded reforms. Gentlemen, I am surprised to hceir such a statement. 

The Vice-Chancellor •. - 1 have not made such a statement. What I said 
was tliat the size of this Senate had often been quoted as a strong argument in favour 
of the reduction in size of the Universities. 



Sir Pherozesiiah •. — If you said only that much, it comes to nothing. 

Gentlemen, I have read the debates that took place in the Viceroy's Council 
oh the Universities Bill and I remember that the framer and the introducer of the Bill 
have distinctly acknowledged that if the demand for reform rested only upon the action 
of the Bombay University, there was no necessity for it. Anybody who reads those 
debates will at ohee find that it ivas thoroughly felt that if the Bombay University 
; had stood aloiic with its p^ist traditions, in all probabilities the Universities Refcirm 
Bill AVould never have seen the light of day. ITierefore I will say that in making those 

^ Tiic Prindpai ol tho Dccuan Cullcgej Poortaf 
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lenarksthe Vice-Chancellor has really brought out an argument which tells the 
other way. I think the Vice-Chancellor has not comprehended the principle upon 
which Principal Selby has based his argument. The Principal has shown by his 
argument that when a system has existed for nearly half a century and has not been 
shown to have led to any mischievous results, the burden of proving that reforms 
were needed lay on those who wanted to alter that system. Everybody must 
recognise that the right principle upon which he ought to proceed is this — that 
the system which has been tried for half a century and against which the Vice- 
Chancellor has tried in vain to make out a case and which has never been shown to 
have led to mischievous results, I submit that this system which has stood the test 
successfully for half a century, should not be abrogated unless a very strong case 
is made out against it. This is the only right and straightforward way of approaching 
the question. The Vice-Chancellor has failed in discharging the burden of showing 
that the system has w’orked badly and mischievously. /J1 that the Vice-Chancellor 
has tried to show is that nothing wrong would be done if we accepted the new 
proposal. I submit, gentlemen, that this is not the way of approaching a question of 
such a gravity. In regard to University matters it is not the members who can be 
designated as Tories, as the Vice-Chancellor has tried to show them to be, but if 
the past records of the University were examined, a proper case for dubbing the 
Vice-Chancellor a Tory, would be found. We all know with what stubbornness the 
Vice-Chancellor had opposed reforms in the method of taking the Matriculation 
Examination. I am in a position to cite various instances to show that it is the 
Vice-Chancellor who, though he has just claimed to be a Red Radical, ought to be 
properly called a Tory. Then the arguments put forward by the Vice-Chancellor 
in support of Principal Sharp’s Motion, conclusively go to prove the justice of 
Principal Selby’s amendment. He has asked us not to fear that the services of able 
men would be lost to the Faculties on the ground that the Act provides for 
co-optation. I submit, gentlemen, that this is not the way in which the Senate 
should exercise the pow’er of co-optation. Principal Sharp has asked us to leave the 
power of improving the Faculties when required, in the hands of the Faculties 
themselves, but I think the Senate is the proper body for the performance of this 
funcdon. The power of co-optation, which was misinterpreted by the Vice-Chancellor, 
was given not for the purpose of importing Fellows from one Faculty into another but 
for inviting learned men from outside to assist the Faculties in discussing important 
questions. 

As regards the question of appointing a Fellow to more than one Faculty, 
I should like to ask why a lawyer possessing the de^ee of M.A. should be relegated 
to Law Faculty only ? Why should he not be appointed to the Faculty of Arts ? 
A man possessing’a degree in Arts might take up for the purpose of profession 
some other branch but that is no reason for disqualifying him to represent the 
Faculty of Arts. Again, the Vice-Chancellor has stated that a Fellow might work 
iii . the. Faculty of Arts but that he should not be allowed to take part in elw^ting the 
^yndics. I submit, gentlemen, that the most important function of the Faculties is 



the election of the executive bodies on whom the discipline of the whole University 
rests, and that the right of exercising that function should not be taken away from 
a Fellow because he happens to be a lawyer. The Vice-Chancellor has described 
an illustration in one of the minutes as unworthy*h I submit, gentlemen, that words 
of this character should not have fallen from a gentleman who occupies the Chair of 
the Senate. It is stated in support of tb'^ p *'^posal that some members will have 
double votes while others a single vote. I deny that statement. Every member should 
have one vote in each of the Faculties he represents. We have got the instances of 
eminent lawyers serving as members of more than one Faculty. 

In conclusion, genitemen, let me say that the Motion of Principal Sharp means 
that the judgment of the Senate should be tied down by mechanical rules. But if 
you have any confidence in the judgment of that body you should repose it by 
passing Principal Selby’s amendment. 

After sofjte further dfscnssion, Principal Selhfz amendment wo>$ carried^ 44 members 
noting for and 23 against it. 


BOMBAY MUNICIPAL CORPORATION. 

CLAIMS OF PRECEDENCE OF ITS PRESIDENT. 

An informal meeting of the Bombay Cotporation was held on 6th November 
igo^ to consider a question that had arisen as to the right of the President of the 
Corporation to be included among the notable personages who were to receive 
Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales on their landing 
at the Apollo P under. Copies of correspondence between the Municipal Secretary 
and the Chief Secretary to Government were circulated among the members. The 
Municipal Secretary at the desire of Sir Pherozeshah^ the President^ had invited the 
Chief Secretary's attention to the Notification issued in connection with the visit to 
Bombay in of H. R, //. the Prince of Wales, in which the Chairman of the 

[ Corporation was specifically included and given a place precedent to the Municipal 
Commissioner, the Sheriff of Bombay, etc. The Municip d Secretary fuHher hobed 
that on the occasion of the forthcoming v sit of Their Royal Highnesses and on 
future similar occasions, the same preced.^nt woidd be followed by Government. 

Sincie the above correspondence t ok place, Government issued a Notfication 
in regard to the arrival in Bombay of the Royal Personages in^hich the President 
of the Corporation y the Municipal Commisnoner and the Sheriff of Bombay were 
not included among those who were to receive Their Royal Highnesses at the 
Bunder. 

At the informal meeting at which the reporters mere asked to withdraw, it 
wes resolved that a representation be made to Government explaining the feeling of 
the Corporation in ike mailer and asking the Government to reconsider the case, 
as the City ought to take a prominent part in the reception of Their Royal High-^ 
nesses the Prince and Princess of Wales* 
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THE CORPORATION'S PROTEST. 


From 

The Hon. Sir Pherozeshah M. Mehta, K.C.LE., 

President, Municipal Corporation, Bombay., 


To 


The Hon. Mr. S. W. Edgerley, I.C.S., C.I.E., 

Chief Secretary to Ciovernment, Political De|Mrtment, 

Sir, '-I had the honour of addressing you in my letter through the Municipal 
Secretary No. 3352, dated the 14th October 1905, inviting the attention of Govern- 
ment to the previous precedents, notably that on the occasion of the landing of the 
KingrEmperor when Prince of Wales, regarding the inclusion of the President of the 
Corporation among the notable personages invited to receive Their Royal Highnesses 
at the landing at the Bunder. The only reply received was an acknowledganent of the 
receipt of letter, 

(2) I had subsequently the honour of respectfully placing before IT. E. the 
linyenw a copy of the above letrer addre^:,sed by me to you. 

(3) No further eomntunic.ilian was received by me but on Novemher 1st a 
Public Notitication No, 7050 was issued by Government' in which I found that neither 
the President of the Corporation nor the Municipal Commissioner who had hitherto 
been invariably included in such Notitication, had been a.skcd on tliis occasion to 
receive Their Royal Highnesses. 

(4) In these circumstances I rhought it proper to convene an informal meeting 
of the members of the Corporation to advise me as to what course I should pursue, 

At that meeting at which 54 members wci-e present, it was unanimousl)' resPlv- 
ed that I should respectfully represent to Governineni: that while fully recognising 
(iiat it could not: be the wish of Gox'crnmc'.nt to minimise in any way the important 
position of the President and the Miuticipal Commissioner as representatives of the 
{'orporation and the City or that Government could wish not to fully recognise tlieli- 
position as such, a very strong feeling prevails, both in the City and in the Corpora- 
tion, that the omission in the manner above described of the representative Heads of 
the Municipality and the City had been considered as a disregard of t!ie importance 
of the City and is calculated to seriously wound the feelings of the people. 

(6) The Corporation feel that the importance of the City as . a unit in the 
, adrmnistrative divisions of Western India entitle.s its Representatives, both President 
and Commissioner, to special and marked consideration, which no question of ordinary 




official precedence should he allowed to affect. They also consider mat this rccog'ni^ 
t!on is in no way affected by the fact that the Corporation as a body is to present aii 
Address to Their Royal HijL>*hnesses. 

The City claims, among* those who “receive’* Their Royal Highnesses, the 
President of the Corporation, and the Municipal Commissioner should lia\^e an equal 
and prominent position. 

(6) I may mention that the City’s feelings on this matter extend also to the 
vSheriff thongli, as he is an officer of Government, 1 do not feel justified in representing 
his claims. 

(7) It was unanimously felt at the meeting that no step should be taken that 
Would in any way mar that harmony and good feeling which tlie City is anxious and 
determined shall mark the reception of the clistinguLshed Visitors. It was therefore 
considered that the best course would be that I should comnninicate to Government 
the unanimous sentiment of the meeting and to pray them, to reconsider tlic question 
and pass such order as will promote the fullest harmony and cordiality of feeling on 
this great and unique occasion. 


PHEROZESMAT-I M. MEHTA, 
President. 

Another inforwal vieetinp; of the Corporation nw held on 8{h November /poj 
ni)hen the lion. Sir Phero<oeshah^ ucho presuhnl^ said — 

Gentlemen,—! am very glad to be able to inform the Corporation that the represen-^ 
tation which I, in consultation with the Commissioner, made to Government, has been 
met with the most generous response. (“Hear, hear.”) I may inform you that I had a 
talk with the Mon. Mr. Edgerley about the matter and he very frankly and openly 
explained to me all the circumstances in consequence of which the Notification object- 
ed to was issued, and on looking at all the papers, I am conx inced that nothing could 
have been remoter from tlie intention of Government than to cast In the least degree 
any slight or slur on the Corporation. I am glad to say that Government fully 
recognised the position of the Corporation in the City. ( “ Hear, hear.” ) Their idea 
ill regard to, this matter was to work up the occasion in such a way that— although 
opinions might differ on the point — tlie Corporation would be the Crown in the whole 
affair. Their intentions and wishes miglit be of that character anti it happens some- 
times that when a change is suddenly made, it is difficult to explain it to a number of 
/'people and to remove the iinpression whicfi, under those circumstances, an alteration 
of that sort might well be calculated to produce. The Government fully recognised 
that, and they pointed it out in their reply, as it was pointed out to me. Their 
intention waste give the Corporation , an exceedingly >suitable place : in the whole 
arrangement. They say they are very willing and it would be a pleasure to them tb , 


be at 3 le to do anything to remove any misunderstanding that might exist on a suBject 
of this kind. That is a very satisfactory explanation and I am of opinion that the 
Corporation has been treated with a liberality and broad-mindedness such as we have 
always received from His Excellency the Governor and from the members of His 
Government. (“Hear, hear.”) I hope, therefore, that the Corporation will consider 
that the way in which this matter has ended is one of the happiest kind. The .visit of 
a Prince of Wales is an event which occurs once in a quarter of a century and I am sure 
that whatever might have been the result of our action in this matter, the City would 
have greeted Their Royal Highnesses with a loyalty, enthusiasm and cordiality, which 
have always marked its reception of the Royal Princes. (Applause). I think the 
citizens of Bombay will recognise the liberal spirit in which their feelings have been 
treated on this occasion. I for one after having gone through all the facts, am 
convinced that no intentional slur had ever been meant, and I think that the Corpora- 
tion and the City might well congratulate themselves on the liberal and generous 
manner in which they have been treated by the Government. (Applause.). 

Urns the frero^atwe of the Corporation having been recognised by. 
Gyverument^ the matter was here brought to a happy terndnation. 


BOMBAY MUNICIPAL CORPORATION. 

ADDRESS OF WELCOME TO THE PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF \VALES,1905. 

On behalf of the Bombay Municipal Corporation^ the Hon. Sir Phetozeshah 
Mehta-) its Ptesidtnt-) read the foLcming Addtess^ of Welcome to their Rc^al High- 
nesses the Prince and Princ.ss of Wales {now Kwg George Vand Queen Maty) on 
their landing at the Apollo Bunder on cjth NoDemher /505 •. 

To 

His Roval Highness, 

GEORGE, PRINCE of WALES, e.g., e.t., k.p., p.c., 

G.C.M.G,, G.C.V.O., G.C.S.I., G.C.I.E., ETC,, ETC. 

And 

Her Roval Highness, 

VICTORIA MARY, PRINCESS of WALES, v.a., c.i., etc., etc, 

'May it Plea-se Your Royal Highnesses, 

We, the President and Members of the Municipal Corporation of the City of 
Bombay, beg to tender to Your Royal Highnesses in the name and on behalf of all its 

* Though the drafting of this Address was entrusted by the Corporation to a Committee which 
included Sir Pherozeshah Mehta, it was well known that it was drafted by him alone, others joining merely 
. for formality’s sake. It may be mentioned here that many o£ the Addresses of Welcome to high personages 
from the Bombay Corporation were from the pen of Sir Pherozeshah, some of which are here embodied as 
. '.ispBciineM of his penmanship. 


inhabitants an earnest, enthusiastic, and loyal welcome on your first landing on the 
shores of India. 

A part of the dowry brought to an English Sovereign by his Portuguese bride, 
Bombay has been long associated with the Royal Family of England, and may justly 
lay claim to be a Royal City 5 and we therefore proudly consider that it is only in the 
fitness of things that this city should lead the hearty greetings and rejoicings that 
eagerly await Your Royal Highnesses throughout the length and breadth of this 
country. 

Under the asgis of the British Crown and its wise and generous policy of 
equality, sympathy, and toleration, this City has marvellously thriven as an important 
centre of trade, commerce, and industry. At the time when it came to King Charles II, 
it was an insignificant cluster of islets, as shown on one panel of the Casket, which 
will hold this Address, with a sparse population of 10,000 souls, whose only trade was 
in dried fish and cocoanuts. Bombay now takes a high place among the great cities 
of the Empire and of the World, and the foundations of its growth and prosperity are 
so deeply laid that though we have of recent years passed tlirough dire visitations of 
pestilence and disease, aggravated by agricultural distress throughout the Presidency, 
this growth and prosperity have not only not been permanently checked but have 
continued to increase. We gratefully see in this wonderful transformation the righte- 
ous beneficence of British rule, founded on justice and equality, making no distinctions 
of colour or creed, and extending equal opportunities to men of varied creeds and 
nations who inherit ancient civilizations from widely separate families of mankind. 

It is thirty years almost to a day that we had the inestimable privilege of 
welcoming Your Royal Highness’s august father, our most gracious Sovereign, the 
then Prince of Wales, on his historic visit to this country, the happy memories whereof 
are yet cherished throughout the land, among high and low, with pride and affection. 
We may be pardonedsifor fondly believing that it was during that visit that His 
Imperial Majesty first displayed those great qualities of head and heart which have 
to-day enabled him to play so noble a part in the peaceful destinies of mankind and to 
win the esteem and admiration of the whole world, and which then contributed power- 
fully to develop the loyalty of the people of India into personal attachment to the 
Royal Family of England, the foundations of which had been laid deep in the hearts 
of the people of this country by the sympathy and solicitude which" the great and good 
Queen-Empress Victoria had constantly shown for their well-being and advancements 

We pray Your Royal Highness to convey to His Majesty our feelings of 
unalterable loyalty and personal attachment, and our gratitude for the proof he has 
once more given of his great care and regard few his Indian sul^'ects in sending not 
only hfe Royal Son and Heir to become personally acquainted with them, but to do 
them the high grace of sending him accompanied by his Re^al Consort the Princess 
ofWqles. Her Royal Highness’s gracious and kindly presence amongst us cannot 
but deeply touch the heart of the country, of people of all classes and all grades; 
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niiirPj whp will value beyond measure so strildng a token of her womanly sympathy ' 
and solicitude for them. We joyously hail with heartfelt greetings the first Princess !j 
of Wales to set foot on the soil of India. 

We now pray that benign Providence may watch over Your Royal Highnesses 
progress throughout this country and bring it to a blessed and happy conclusion, so 
that it may prove fruitful of results, binding together closer and still more close the 
ties which unite the two countries, whom a wonderful dispensation of Providence has : 
brought together from distant ends of the world, to the lasting glory of our Royal 
House and of the great Empire over which it presides. 

Bombay, 9th November 1905 

PHEROZESHAH M. MEHTA, 

President of the Corporation. 

M. N. WADIA, 

Municipal Secretary. 

The Common 
Seal of the Municipal 
Corporation of the City of 
Bombay afiBxed in the presence of 
iCAVASJEE EDALJEE DADACHANjEE 
BHALCHANDRA KRISHNA 


(Seal^ 






IBHRAHIM RAHJMTOOLA 


JAMES^^McDONALD 


Members of the Siwuciing Committee of the Corporations 


BOMBAY UNIVERSITY. 

MATRICULATION EXAMINATION. QUESTION OF AGE LIMIT. 

At the Meeting of iJu Senate of the Bimhay '^Lhdvcrsiiy held on 9lk February i9(}(u, 
Principal F. (?, Selby moved that I he minimum limit of age for admisdon lo the Mairktilailon 
Examination be raised from 13 years, as had been previously decided by the Senate, to 16 years, f 
and that a correspopiMng change be made in the revised regulations, Mr, Selby said t ha I in W 
moving the proposition ke^ as well as Sir Pherozeshah Mehta, had not bem influenced in 
■ miy tvay by the kiicr of the Gaver?iment which asked ikefn to reconsider the advisability of 
raising the age limit but that long before that Utter had been sent to them ihey had come to the |jj; 


conclttsioti that the age limit should be raised. Afessrs, D, G- Padhye and N- M„ Samarth 
opposed the above proposition- 

The Hon, Sir Pherojeshah spoke as follows : — 

Mr. Vice-Chancellor and Gentlemen of the Senate,— 

At the outset in reply to Mr, Padhye, I may say, that tiic reason why the 
Senate formerly abandoned the limit of 16 years, was that at the time the limit of 
age fixed for the Civil Service Examination was lower than it now is, and hence 
many students found it difficult to appear at that Examination. As to the Medical 
Service Examination, I know that the limit of age has always been very high and 
the students are not required to take any medical degree in India to appear at that 
Examination. With regard to the age at which students in Bombay appear at the 
Matriculation Examination, I find from statistics that the average age is not 14 or 
15, but 17 or 18. I consider that it is necessary to limit the age to 16, so that 
parents may not be tempted to push up their children to the University at an early 
age. My experience is that not only the parents, but the students themselves — and 
particularly Brahmin students — are so ambitious to enter the University that they 
flock together in the towns and attend colleges at the sacrifice of their health. It is 
this indirect mischief that the proposition of Mr. Selby seeks to remove. 1 am afraid 
the real reason for opposing the proposition is that Messrs. Padhye and Samarth 
appear to think that if they supported it, they would be carrying out a mandate 
of the Government. I ask you, gentlemen, to look at our constitution as it is. We 
have deliberately chosen to accept the new constitution, to work under it, and to 
enter upon the duties of Fellows. I, for one, think that we should not kick against 
that very constitution. I would remain in it, and if I find it perfectly useless to do 
so, I would resign. But while I remain in the Senate I can never lose sight of the 
fact that the constitution enables the Government to impose upon us a regulation 
which, 1 should think, is neither irregular nor improper. It would be even consti- 
tutional for Government to say that the limit should be 16 years. But here the 
Gpverninent, instead of forcing upon uS a_ regulation arbitrarily, asks us whether the 
limit should be raised from 15 to 16 and gives us an opportunity of expressing our 
opinion. I hope, therefore, gentlemen, that you will take this as a suggestion, and 
not as a mandate, from Government and if you consider it a desirable reform, I trust 
no Fellow will be led away by other considerations to oppose it. 

. The proposition was carried hv a lar^e majority. , ■ : 

INDIA AND AMERICA. 

WELCOME TO MR. AND MRS. BRYAN. 

On 29 th March 1906 , Mr- and Mrs, R. D. Tata gave m At Hotne to Mr. W. J. 

, Bryan who had twice aspired tu the Presidentship of the United States of America, and Mrs, 
Bryan, both of whom tvere then on a visit to India, At this Rnterlainment Sir Pherosseshah 
proposed the toast of the guests of the evening in the folloiving spciih. 
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Ladies and Gentletnen,— I have been asked to express on behalf of Mr. and 
Mrs. Tata and this representative gathering the great pleasure and gratification which 
we all feel at having had this opportunity of making a personal acquaintance with the 
great and distinguished American citizen and his wife. Wheti 1 use the phrase 
“ American Citizen, ” 1 do not use it in its common acceptation, foi the American 
citizen of whom 1 speak, nearly carried with him the sceptre of the “ Uncrowned 
King ” of one of the greatest countries in the world. (Applause.) We arc indeed 
strangers to Mr. and Mrs. Bryan but on behali' of this gathering, 1 may assure out- 
distinguished guests, that they are not strangers to the inhabitants of this countr)'. 
The people of India are sometimes described as semi-civilised and barbarous but I 
venture to say that they are still able to follow the march of events in the greatest 
ooimtries of the West. They are not unfamiliar with and have felt the greatest 
interest in and admiration for the two great campaigns which you, Sir, have waged 
for the Presidentship of the United States. ( Applause. ) The Indians do not consi- 
der themselves strangers to the Americans for there have been ties between India and 
America arising from industrial and commercial enterprise — a connection that has ex- 
tended over many years. Some thirty years ago, another great American citizen who 
occupied the Presidential Chair — I mean General Grant — visited India, and while he 
was in this city, he was taken to the house of a Parsee citizen, Mr. Dossabhoy 
Wadia, who had business connection of long standing with America. * But 1 might 
say that it is not only the ties of industrial and commercial progress which have 
joined us with America. If Mr. Bryan had stayed a little longer with us, he would 
have found that we arc not quite \infamiliar with American literature, with American 
history and with American poetry, f I would go a little further and say that America 
lies, if indirectly, under a great obligation to India. It was India that led to the dis- 
covery of America, for we all know that when Christopher Columbus discovered 
America, he had set out in the hope of discovering the route to India. Encouraged 
by that tie of gratitude and emboldened by that close ailiancc. 1 take this opportunity 
of asking Mr. Bryan — though I know he eschews and rightly eschews any discus- 
sion of political matters— to solve a problem for me if he can. It has been often 
asserted that the people of India, comprising .as they do so many creeds and races 
and occupying a country as large as a continent, could never aspire to a sense of 
national existence. If that be so, how is it that when people of the different parts 
of the world — the Poles, the Russians, the Jews, the Greeks, and so forth — went and 

* When General Ul 3 ?sses Grant (1822-1885)^ who was twice President of the United States, was oii 
a tour in Jndia, he paid a visit, while in Bombay in February 1879, to the offices of Dossabhoy Merwaniee 
Wadia & Co. at the Bazar Gate Street in the Fort. Mr. Dossabhoy (1807-1865) himself had long passed 
away before this time, nevertheless, the ex-President, by calling on the deceased gentleman^s Firm, paid a 
tribute to the memory of one who had commercial relations with the United Slates ever since 1842. 

•f Edgar Allan Poe (1809-18*19), the well-known Amei ican writer and poet, wa.-> one uf Sir Pberozeshah's ' 
favourite authors and a complete volume of his w'orka always formed part of the small and select {ibrar> 
which Sir Pherozeshah usually carried about with him wherever he went. Only a few days before his 
death, in Octpber 1915, he had his favourite author’s poem—- “The Bells”— read out to hiiu and 
although he had read it formerly over and over again, it had not yet lost any of its charms for him. 
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put their feet on the soil of the United States, they were at once welded into one 
great American Nation ? I would ask Mr. Bryan that when he goes back to his 
native land, he would ponder over this question seriously and whenever he could, he 
would send us a solution of this problem across the seas. Any explanation that 
might come from such a high and experienced personality as Mr. Bryan would be 
eagerly read by the natives of India and his opinion, whatever it might be, would 
carry great weight throughout the length and breadth of this country. 

And now, on behalf of this gathering, I tender to you, Mr. and Mrs. Bryan, a 
cordial and sincere welcome to Bombay, and we all hope you will both have pleasant 
and enjoyable time in this city. ( Applause . ) 


BOMBAY LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 

A BILL* FURTHER TO AMEND THE ACT TO DECLARE THE 
CONSTITLlTION OF COURTvS OF CI\TL AND CRIMINAL 
jUDICATtiRE IN THE PROVINCE OF SIND. 



/!/ /fit' Mteliug of the Bo^nbay Legislative Comteil held at Bombay on 31st March 
1906, the Hun, Mr. Fulton moved the second reading of the above-mentioned BilU The Hon. 
Sir Pherozeshah Mehta moved to substitute in clause 2 for the words “ one of the additional 
Judicial Commissioners shall be a barHster of not less than five years' standing," the words 
“ the Judicial Commissioner of Sind shall le a barrister of not less than five years' standing," 
In support of his Motion he spoke as follows. 


My Lord,~My object in moving this Amendment is to bring the Sind Courts 
A.ct into conformity with the provisions of the Letters Patent constituting our 
Chartered High Courts. The Statement of Objects and Reasons shows that it is 
the wish of Government to give to Sind a Court similar, as nearly as possible, to 
the High Court. The Letters Patent of the High Court, as my Honourable friend 
is aware, provide that that Court shall consist of a Chief Justice and other Judges of 
whom at least one-third including the Chief Justice shall be barristers of not less, 
than five years’ standing. The Chief Justice of the High Court must therefore be 
a Barrister Judge and I submit that following the same analogy it should be provided 
that! the Judicial Commissioner of Sind, who will correspond to our Chief Justice, 
should be a Barrister of not less than five years’ standing. My Lord, I do not depr&- 
cate the merits of thfe judges drawn from the Covenanted Civil Service. I have 
the highest respect for the ability and capacity of Civilian Judges and some of our 
best judges have been provided by that service^ for example, Sir Raymond West and 
Sir Maxwell Melvill,t two of the finest judges that ever adorned the High Court 

* fThe object of this Bill was to substitute for the Sadar Court in Sind and for the District and 
Sessions Court of fCf^raebi, a Court of at least three judges to be called the Judicial Cominissioiier^s Court* 

' ' f Sir Raymond West occupied the Bombay High Court Bench from 1873 to 1887 and Sir Maxwell 
Melvill from 1869 to 1884. Both o them acted as Judicial Commis-sioners in Sind at the beginning of their ’ 
Indian careers. 
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Bench. But, after all, these are exceptional cases. Civilian Judges labour under 
one very great drawback with regard to the discharge of judicial functions. They 
have never practised at the Bar and those who are really conversant with the practice 
of that character know full well that nothing fits a man for the judicial bench so 
well as having practised dt the Bar. It gives him a knowledge and a grasp of appre- , 
ciation of evidence with which he has to deal, and which he could not get, however 
long he may be sitting on the Bench and however complicated may be the questions 
which he has to decide from time to time. However high the abilities of the judicial 
members of the Civil Service, it has always appeared to those who have practised 
in their courts that there is just something wanting in them in consequence of their 
not having practised at the Bar. There is also another reason which has very 
largely been put forward by the English mercantile community as a reason for 
having in all the Chief Courts a Barrister Judge as Chief Justice. It is that a 
Barrister Judge is generally, I will not say always, because there are exceptional 
cases, more conversant with Commercial Law than Civilian Judges. The Civilian 
Judges do not come in contact with commercial cases so much as a Barrister Judge 
who has practised in any of the High Courts in the Presidency and therefore it is that ^ 
the Barrister Judge has a large grasp of questions relating to Commercial Law than 
the ordinary Civilian Judge is likely to possess, for the simple reason that he has not 
to deal Avith commercial cases in the various districts of the Presidency. Such i; 
questions do not arise except in mercantile and seaport towns. Persons practising in ‘ 
the Court of these places are far more likely to have a grasp of Commercial Law 
than the Civilian Judge. ' 

But it might be said, we have already provided that one of the three judges 
shall be a Banister. To that I would answer that it is the Chief Judge of the Court 
that gives the stamp to tlio Court. We see it in tlie High Courts of the various 
Presidencies that it is the Chief Justice tliat gives the stamp and character to the 
Court over which he presides. It seems to me that a Barrister Judge would be in 
a position to give ?. stamp of that cliaracter much more efficiently than a Civilian 
judge. 

It is for these reasons that I think it necessary to move that the Judicial 
Commissioner, and not one of the additional Judicial Commissioners, should be a 
Barrister Judge. 

But, my Lord, while I move this Amendment I am not very sanguine of its 
success for the reason that this question some time ago was very largely agitated 
in Bengal and Burma when it was proposed to fill the post of the Chief Judge of 
Burma by a Civilian. The Chamber of Commerce and almost every one protested 
against the appointment being filled by a Civilian Judge and prayed that it should 
be. filled by a Barrister Judge, but the Government of India were inexorable. I do 
not know how that circumstance will affect the consideration of this question by 
your Lordship^s Council. But I do assert that the reasons for selecting a Judicial 
, Confflrissioner , from; practiang Barristers are very strong and I think it ihy duty to 


place it before this Council to be dealt with as they think proper. I therefore move 
that for the words One of the Additional Judicial Commissioners . shall be a 
Barrister of not less than five years’ standing,” the words the Judicial Commissioner 
of Sind shall be a Barrister of not less than five years’ standing ’’ be substituted. 

The HofU 'Dr. Bhandarkar : — Your Excellency^ — All Barrzsier Judges are not 
good nor are all Civilian Judges bad, Ifihe amendment had been in the following form, 
namely : — “ one of the three Commissioners shall be a Barrister of not less than five 
years* standing^* thus leaving it to Government to make the Chief Commissioner or one of 
the fudges a Barrister instead of “ the Judicial Commissioner of Sind shall be a Barrister 
of not less than five years* standing f I should certainly vote for it. 

The Bon, Sir Pherosseshah :— / shall be willing to accept Dr, Bhandarkar^ s modi^ 
ficatim of my Amendment, 

The Hon, Mr, Fulton : — pPe have given consideration to Dr, Bhandarkar* s Atnenih 
meni, but we have decided that we are not able to accept it at present because this clause 
has been submitted to the Government of India, The change proposed is not material, 
because at present, as the law stands, it is quite open to Government to appoint barristers 
to all three of the judgeships, if they like ; hut there are orders of the Secretary of State on 
the subject which limit their discretion, in the maiier. So far as the law stands they can 
do exactly as they please, and even supposing they make the alteration proposed hv 
Dr, Bhandarkar tluy would still be very much in the same position ; but it might he taken 
to indicate a change of policy. Until it is proposed to change the policy, which at present 
is not contemplated, 1 am unable to accept the Amendment, 

Dr, Bhandarkar and Sir Pheroseskah thereupon withdrew their Amendments, 

ilf ^ s;j e- ' -?!:• 

In moving to omit the whole of section gE in clause 4 of the same Bill, Sir Pheroce* 
shah Mehta said^ 

My Lord, — I attach some importance to this Amendment because I believe 
that, if my honourable friend in charge of the Bill had considered this section more 
carefully, I think he would have come to the conclusion that this section is objec- 
tionable on two grounds. Firstly it is undesirable in itself, and secondly it does not ^ 
do what ht thinks it does do. 

Clause 9 E runs : — 

Section 182 of the Code of Civil Procednre and section 336 of the Code of Crimiiia! 

- PcocOdure, 1898; shall not apply to any proceeding in the Court of the Judicial Commissioner. In 
that Court the Judge shall, as the deposition of each witness proceeds, make a memorandum of 
the substance thereof, which shall be written and signed by the Judge with his own hand and shall 
form part of the record. Where the Judge is unable to make such a memorandum, he shall cause 
the reason to be recorded, and the memorandum shall be made in writing from his dictation in 
open Court.’ ^ 

Now the reason for introducing this section has been stated by my honour- 
able friend in the Statement of Objects and Reasons. There he states that “ it is 
proposed to apply the provisions of new section 9E to criminal cases as well as 


civil. As Sessions cases in Karachi are almost entirely tried by jury and tha-e is 
no appeal on a question of fact, the verbal accuracy of the Judge’s record is not of 
so great importance. It is desirable where possible to conclude jury cases in a single 
day’s hearing. There are many cases in which a second day would be unnecessary 
if the time spent in recording the evidence in full and afterwards reading it over to 
the witness were saved. Judges entrusted with the work of a High Court may 
presumably be trusted to make an adequate record of the evidence.” 

Now, my Lord, these sections— the one in the Civil Procedure Code and the 
other in the Criminal Procedure Code — lay down minute regulations for the purpose 
of recording evidence as given by a witness ; and what happens is, if the evidence 
is not given in English, the deposition of the witness as given in his own language 
is talcen down and then read over to him. He thus has an opportunity of seeing 
whether a correct record of his evidence is taken down, so that when he has signed 
it, it is an admission of the witness himself as to what he meant to say 
and what he actually, did say. Now what is the position with regard to the 
High Court? In the High Court it is not, as my learned friend puts it, that 
the High Court simply makes a memorandum of the substance of the evidence 
given by a witness. In the Civil Procedure Code a section is provided in 
Chapter XLVIII which contains special rules relating to the chartered High Courts, 
Section 683 says : — “ The High Court shall take evidence and record judgments and 
orders in such manner as it by rule from time to time directs.” 1 ask my learned 
friend’s attention to this. The High Court under this section has the power of 
framing the very same rules which are embodied in section 182 for recording evidence. 
As clause 9E stands, it takes away from the Judicial Commissioner’s Court 
such power altogether. It gives no power to the Court to record evidence in 
the manner in which the High Court may, if it chooses, by rules which it . has 
power to make, record it. The Sind Court even if it thinks that evidence should be 
taken down in the manner provided for District Courts under tlie Civil Procedure 
Code, it will not have the power to lay down a rule providing that it shall be done 
in tiiat manner. The High Court has got the power of framing such a rule and it 
is instructive to see how the High Court has exercised that power. It has found 
it desirable to make rules for the purpose of taking down evidence of witnesses in the 
same manner as provided in the Civil Procedure Code. You will find the rules 
at page 224, section 269 of Volume 1 of 1901, of Rules and Forms of the Bombay 
High Court. The rule in question runs “ Upon the hearing of any suit the 
evidence of the mtnesses shall be taken down in writing by, or in the presence and 
under the superintendence of, the Judge or one of the Judges, not ordinarily in the 
form of question and answer, but in that of a narrative, and the notes so taken shall 
be sufficient for all purposes and shall form part of the record.” This does not go 
quite into the minuteness of section 182 of the Civil Procedure Code. Section 182 
provides that “ in cases in which an appeal is allowed the evidence of each witness 
shall be t^n down in writing, in the language of the Court, by w in the presence 


and under the personal direction and superintendence of the Judge, not ordinarily in 
the form of question and answer but in that of a narrative, and, »when completed, 
shall be read over in the presence of the Judge and of the witness, and also in the 
presence of the parties or their pleaders, and the Judge shall, if necessary, correct 
the same and shall sign it.” All these details have not been embodied in the High 
Court rule but that rule is substantially a reproduction of section 182. It lays down 
that the evidence and not merely the substance of it shall be taken down. The 
clause as it is now in the Bill is really most objectionable. Under section 9E 
section 182 shall not apply to any proceeding in the Court of the Judicial Commis- 
sioner and that Court will not even have the power to determine for itself whether it 
shall or shall not follow substantially the provisions of section 182 as the 1 ligh 
Court has done. In that Court the Judge shall, as the deposition of each witness 
proceeds, make a memorandum of the substance thereof, which shall be written 
and signed by the Judge with his own hand and shall form part of the record. Now, 
my Lord, I have the greatest repugnance to that phrase “ substance of evidence.” 
Substance of evidence may mean anything. I ha\’e had pretty long experience in 
the mofussil District Courts and the High Court, and whenever the word “ sub- 
stance ” is used, what is taken down is of the most meagre character. I know there 
are judges who take down a correct suKstance of the evidence. But whenever you 
give power to a judge to take down merely the substance of evidence, it i.s almost 
itnpossible for any one to judge from such memorandum what the witness did 
realiy say. And questions constantly arise in Civil as well as Criminal Courts as 
to what it was the witness actually did say on a particular point. Sometimes it is 
of the very greatest importance in the case. There being a memorandum of the 
“ substance,” one side says, “ Oh, the witness did not say wh.at Avas taken down, 
or he did not make this specific statement.” While the other side says, “ Oh no 
he made that specific statement.” Under these circumstances the Court finds Itself 
on various occasions quite helpless to ascertain AAbat the witness did actually 
say. From my own experience I can say that it is most desirable to follow the 
strict provisions of the Civil Procedure Code. I have often heard laymen saying 
that this is waste of time. A similar observation is often made with regard to 
ai^jeals. They say that appeals .should be done away Avith. Those who have really 
studied the subject recognise that, though it looks as if unneces.sary time . is taken 
up by appeals, in the end and in the long run it secures what is of far greater im- 
portance, namely, the strict administration of justice. Those AArho say that there 
ought not to be so many appeals little realise that it is OAving to the existence of 
p^mission to appeal that the judge takes far greater care in the way in which he 
conducts the trial than if no appeal were alloAved. In the njajority of cases the 
judicial officer tries them with far greater care and accuracy than would be done if 
hiS; mind was fr^e from the burden of thought that whatever his decision might be 
it could not be appealed against. If the evidence were taken down in the way the 
Wtne^seS endeavour to pu| it before the Court, if what the witnes.ses did actually . 
say were taken down in their own words, I think it will ensure a more careful adju£- 
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cation of cases than would otherwise be the case. Therefore T appeal to ray learned 
friend not to take this retrograde step of accepting “the memorandum of the substance ^ 
of the evidence,” but to abide by the provisions of the Civil Procedure Code which 
have been very carefully considered and which apply to all District Courts in the ’ 
Presidency. If he is not, however, prepared to go so far, then I would ask him to 
give power to this Court to make rules for the purpose of taking evidence in the 
same way as the High Court of Bombay has power to make rules on the subject. 

So that it may be open to this Court to provide as the High Court has practically ; 
done that evidence shall be fully recorded as provided in section 182 of the Civil Pro- 
cedure Code. “ The memorandum of substance of evidence ” is an elastic phrase ! 
which in most cases may mean almost anything. Therefore I ask my learned friend , 
to consider one of the two alternatives. I think he will be doing a great service to thfe 
cause of the judicial administration in Sind if he followed the provisions of the Civil 
Procedure Code. My honourable friend has said we arfe going to raise the Sadar ; " 
Court to the status of a High Court. Now Courts are not raised like that by Acts. ■ 
of Parliament. They must have old traditions to regulate them and they must have , 
surroundings for the purpose of maintaining their real status. The traditions of 
a High Court cannot be created; nor can environments. A High Court like . ' 
that in Bombay has traditions which have come down not on!)’ from its own, _ 
past history, but traditions which it has so to say inherited from tlie Courts iii,, , :| 
England. These traditions come to High Courts and no act of the Legislature 
can provide them. The environments of a large city like Bombay with its large , j 
and public-spirited population cannot be' created all of a sudden in other places, , ; 
I am quite willing to admit that Karachi is fast rising in importance with its , f 
growing trade and population. Perhaps my honourable friend Jlr. Webb, may ■ 
say I cannot appreciate Karachi in its true light. But I do not think he will deny j; 
that, although Karachi has rapidly developed, it has not quite come up to the status 
of a city like Bombay with its large population, commercial activity and its public 
spirit. Europeans, who are in a very large preponderance, contribute largely to this 
and the native population is also advanced. You cannot create all these things in a 
Province like Sind. Therefore I think it will be very desirable to apply to Courts j 
there the procedure laid down for District Courts. Now all District Courts so far are 
regulated by the provisions of section 182 and the corresponding prox'isions of the 
Criminal Procedure Code. I think it would be really doing benefit to the Province 
of Sind if those provisions were allowed to be applied to the ae%v Court. For these 


reasons, my Lord, I move the Amendment that section 9E should he eliminated. 


The Hon. Mr. fultott 7 here appears to be some misunderslamling'. What •me iniend 
iodais to get rid of the reading mii of the eoidence. N'tKomihe District Court of Karachi 
the evidence ts given gentrally in the Sindhi language of in some vernacular language. It 
is translated into English as the language of the Court and when the evidence is given by 
a witness U is translated by the interpreter and the Judge writes it down. At the end of the 
eoiidence the Judge hands over his note to the interpreter The interpreter reads it and 
tjr&ndates it senicnee by sentence and the witness faially says, it is correct. The intenttpn 
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i&as merely to drop this lasiitem^ viz*^ of reading out the retranslation into the vernacular^ 
and in other respects it was not desired to alter the method of taking down the evidence or 
to authorise the Judge to take down anything less than he takes down at present. 

H. E, the President then asked Sir Pherozeskah Mehta whether he pressed for a 
retranslaiion. 

The Hon* Sir Pheroseshah Personally I am strongly of opinion that it 
would he a desirable thing to enforce the i>rovisions of the Civil Procedure Code ; but if 
Government are not willing logo so far^ then I would pray that they give power to the Court 
to make rules for taking down evidence^ and drop altogether the words “ substance af 
Bvidencd* which are objectionable* 

H E. the President :^Do you wish that the evidence should he recorded in narra* 
live form? 

The Hon, Sir Pheroseshah : — Yesy my Lord. 

The Hon. Sir Pheroseshah then expressed his willingness to withdraw his Amend- 
ment in view of a modification of Section 9 E proposed by the ^ Hon. Mr^ Fulton. 

The Hon. Mr. Fulton: — Your Excellency it is proposed to omit section gE and 
to siihstitute the following new section for ie. 

" 9K, The Court of the Judicial Gommisdioner shall record evidence in such manner as it by rule 
with the sanction of the Local Government from time to time directs. Section 182 of the 
Code of Civil Procedure and section 356 of the Code of Criminal Procedure, 1898, shall not 
apply to any proceedings in such Court after such rule has been sanctioned. 

His Excellency the President put the motion that the clause should he amended accord- 
ingly : this was agreed to and clause 4. with the nevo section gE was passed to stand part 
of the Bill. 


STANDARD TIME vs. BOMBAY TIME. 

With a view to having a uniform time throughout the country.^ the Gove} n- 
ment of fndta introduced Standard Time from 1st July igojy* In consequence 
the Bombay Government and other big public bodies put th?Ar clocks jg minutes in 
advance of Local Time* The Municipal Corporation of Bombay^ however^ saw no 
necessity of bringing themselves into line with the new arrangement* The Bombay 
% Government thereafter having written to the Corporation inviting the latter* s 
Opinion about the adoption of the altered times the Corporation at their Meeting on 
ph October /905, the Hon* Sir Pherozeshah presiding^ passed the following . 
RescluHon : — 

That with reference to Government letter, the Commissioner be requested to inform Government 
- that the Corporation are in favour of the adoption of Standard Time in the City and will be 

prepared to adopt it for all Municipal purposes. 

7 he Corporatzon once more at their Meeting on ^ih December the Hon* 

I Sir Pherozeshah again presiding^ passed another Resolution on this subject^ viz*^ 

That Government Resolution received by the Corporation be recorded and that the Commissioner 
be informed that M^icipal clocks should not be altered to Standard Time without their 
' express orders. 
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Again at their Meeting on 22 nd January rgo6, under the Presidentship of 
ike Hon. Sir Pherozeshah, the Corporation resolved 

That the Commissioner be informed that the Corporation are of opinion that all the Municipal 
clocks be set to Standard Time on and from the day after passing of this Resolution. * 

I/ie effect of the passing of the above Motion %ms that the clocks in the 
Municipal Offices and those of the Crauoford Market and the Victoria Gardens v^ere 
changed to Standard Time. 

It might be noted here that during the discussion of all the above-mentioned 
Resolutions, Sir Pheroceshah was debarred from taking any part in it^ occupying 
as he did the Presidential Chair. \ On April igo6^ hoviever^ his term of 
Presidentship being over and the lion of debate beings as it tvere, unmuzzled^ Sir 
Pherozeshah lost no time in bringing the following Proposition before the Corpora^ 
Hon at their Meeting on 2 '^rd April jgo6 : 


■' There being ol votes for and an equal n'lSwfcer against this Motion, Sir Pherozeshah, the President, 
gave his casting vole against it and declared it hsU 1 On a poll beuig demanded 31 votes were recorded in 
its favour and 30 against and the Proposition wts therefore carried, 

t Although Sir Pherozeshah was from die begfinning against the adoption of Standard Time by tho 
Corpoi'afcion, he, as President of the: Coi'poration, had, in spite of his conviction, to associate himself with 
their Resolutions and this anomaly reminds ipe of the duties of Presidents of public bodies as laid down by 
himself in a correspondence that took place between him and Sir Jamsetfee Jejeebhoy (2nd) Bart., so far back 
as 1871, It appears that a Meeting was held in Bombay on 9 March 1871 under the auspices of the Bombay 
Branch of the East India Association of which the Hon, Sir Jamsetjee was the President, at which it was 
resolved to send Petitions to the Houses of Parliament pra3nng for Select Committees on Indian affairs* 
Sir Jamsetjee having shown his disinclination to sign those Petitions when the^" were ready to be sent to 
England, Mr, Pherozeshah, who was then the Honorary Secretary, wrote to him as follows : — 


14 March 1871* 

Dear Sir, 

When . Petitions or Memorials are sent to the Houses of Parliament, the usual practice is that they 
t'.hould Be signed, if proceeding from an ascertained body of individuals or Societies or Associations, b}' the 
President and Secretaries of such bodies only and not by all the members individually. We propose to follow 
this practice ivith respect to our Petitions for Indian Select Committees and I hope you will be good enough 
to return me the accompanying Petitions signed as soon as possible so that they may go by next mail. 


To 

The Hon. Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy Bart. 


I remain 
Yours etc, 

PHEROZiJSHAH M, MBHTA , 
Honorary Secretary. 


The Hon* Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy having stilt refused to attest his name, as President, to the P^i- ' 
tions, Mr, Pherozeshah explained, in the following letter, the usual practice followed on similiar occasions. 


Apollo Street, 

17 March 1871. 

Dear Sir, 

It is with extreme surprise I learn that you refuse to sign the Petitions of the Bombay Branch to the 
Houses of Parliament praying for Select Committees on Indian affairs. ’^These Petitions were unanimously 
adpptedat a regular General Meeting of the Branch on the 9th March last, and I submitted them to you for your 
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That in view of the senoub public inconvenience and hardship felt by the introduction of Standard 
Time in the Ciiy, the Corporation are of opinion that Bombay Time should be reverted to 
(2) That the Commissioner be requested to put all Municipal clocks to Bombay Time with 
elled from 1st May 19t)6. (3) lhat the President be requested to communicate a copy of 

this Resolution to Government with reference to the correspondence with them on the subject 
{*1) That the Resolution be coinniunicaied to the Chairman of the Public Meeting. 

vSpcaking on this Motion Sir Pherozeshah remarked that the business which 
they had met to transact, related to a Petition which had been sent to this Corpora- 
tion by the President of a Public Meeting which was held in the heart of the native 
town some time ago. vSir Hhalchandra Krishna presided over that Meeting and the 
following Resolution was passed 

lhal /or ike reaso?is sei forth m the Petziion addressed to Governfnent by over 
15,000 hignatoriesy this Meeting is still af optniofi that it is a source of great inconvenience 
and hardship to the inhahitazits of a city like Bombay with a population of nearly a million 
people to have Standard lime imposed upon it and they earnestly pray both the Govermnent 
and the Municipal Corporation to return to local Bombay Time as was the case when 
Madras Time was in vogue for railway purposes^ (3) That this Meeting earnestly invites 
ail the leading cithens of Bombay^ and especially the members of the Bombay Municipal 
Corporation^ to give every help in their power to remove the great hardship from the shout’- 
ders of the vast majority of the inhabitants of this City. (3) That the Chairman be requested 
to Joiward copies of these Resolutions both to the Government and the Municipal Corporation. 


denature you have been kind enough to iiiidei tai:e the duties and respoudbilities of President of that body 
and consented tu repieseiil it in corporate capacity. I need hardly Inform a gentleman of your extensive 
knowledge and experience (.jf public aflairs what are the exact duties and responsibilities of any gentleman 
who accepts the oflice of President of a Society, It is by no means a very rare occurrence that the President 
is unable to roncur in every step and every resolution taken by the body which he represents. While accept- 
ing the general Policy, he may differ on various particular points from the inajority of its members. But 
notwitlc^tanding- such difference he cannot, while contiuuing to represent that body, while still filling the 
position of its President, refu.^e in his representative capacity to authenticate its act, and resolutions properly 
and regularly proposed and passed, After this explanation 1 earnestly hope that you will be good enough to 
reconsider your decision not'lo sign these Petitions and that you will now return them to me properly authenti- 
cated by you in your ofikial capacity. \'ou will allow me with all due deference to submit that as you were’ 
the President of the Bombay Branch when these Petitions were adopted by them, you are not now at liberty 
to refuse to sign them as Pre.adent and that you are bound in honour and duty to give them all due and 
proper effect and carry out the intentions of that body in respect of them. I shall be happy to call on you 
in person at any time most convenient to you if you happen to require any further explanations, ft is of the 
utmost importance that the Petitions should go by to-murrow’s mail. 


An early answer therefore will greatly oblige. 

I remain, 

1 , ' 

Dear Sir; 


Your Obedient Servant, 


PHEROZESHAH M. MEHTA 

'to;' ' '' ' ^ . 

' The Hci.-i’Ey-R Sir Jamsetjke Jkjeebhoy Bari. 

Honorary Secretary. 


iThe Petitienk n'ere ultimately citincd by the IHun. Sir Jametjec Jejeebhoy.'] 
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Sir Pherozesbah said that this Resolution asked for their assistance in a 
matter which the vast majority of the inhabitants of the city considered was a source 
of ^eat hardship and inconvenience. The members would have observed from the 
Resolution that a memorial signed by 15)000 persons had also been sent to Govern- 
ment. It had been tried to be insinuated that this was a meeting to which much 
attention need not be paid and that it was a very small gathering. Sir Pherozeshah 
had made careful enquiry into the matter and he had had the fullest account from his 
friend Mr. Wacha. He learnt that the meeting was a very large one and the most 
representative citizens were present. In fact the public papers had admitted tliat it 
was a crowded meeting. There was another insinuation of a personal character. It 
had been said that he had got up the meeting for the purpose of bringing the matter 
again before the Corporation. That he totally denied. He would admit that on 
certain occasions he might have appeared to be obstinate, but in defence of that Sir 
Pherozeshah instanced one occasion where his perseverance had been of the greatest 
benefit to the city. He reraenlbered the occasion when motions were brought for- 
ward for the purpose of devoting a surplus of 20 lacs of rupees accumulated with 
great difficulty towards the improvements of the condition of the houses in the city. 
He opposed that movement from the very beginning. But the Corporation was dis- 
posed to take an antagonistic view to his. He however persevered and succeeded in 
convincing them that it was wrong to do away with the surplus of 20 lacs whbh was 
ultimately found of great value to them in meeting the plague expenses. At first the 
majority of the members voted against him among whom was his friend the late Sir 
George Cotton. He was the leading opponent of Sir Pherozeshah’s views but when 
Sir George was convinced that it was not right to do away with that large surplus, he 
not only concurred with the speaker but asked him to allow him to second his motion. 
That was the spirit of fair-mindedness. Sir Pherozeshah was convinced that the 
interests, welfare, sentiment and prejudice of the people required that the Corporation 
should take an active and prominent part in restoring to them Bombay Time. He 
hoped to lay before the Corporation reasons which he trusted would convince them 
why they would be doing right and consulting the best interests of the city by passing 
the Resolution of which he had given notice. He hoped to be able to show that the 
action, which he had been taking, was consonant with the past traditions of Govern- 

' ment, was consonant with the principles of policy deliberately laid down by Govern- 
ment, had been approved by the Chamber of Commerce, and had the stamp 
of approval given to it by the great Paper Asia,— the Times of India. It 

was because on the last two occasions he thought that the Corporation had 
not been fully aware of what had taken place in the past that they had allowed them- 
selves to be led away in this matter. It was argued that it was a naatter of convenience 
and they gave their votes accordingly. It was nothing of the sort. The questicm 
was not of that simple character. Sir Pherozeshah then referred to the time agita* 

, tion of 1881 when the Government of India thought to introduce a uniform time into 
the great continent of India. Government on that occasion thought it would he 
I if they consulted the Chamba- of Coiiimertie only. Tlie people Wei*e of no 

"j ' ' ' ' ' ' ' 
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account : as to what they might have to say was not borne in mind. It was consi- 
. dered that the Chamber of Commerce represented every portion of the community. 
Upon the reply received — and as to this there was something to be said afterwards, 
because it was disclaimed by tl^ie Chamber of Commerce itself—the Government of 
India ordered tiiat what was called Madras Time should be the ofiicial time for the 
city of Bombay, 'i'hat time was not nearly so inconvenient as the time now sought 
to be introduced. It was only 30 minutes in advance of t!ic Bombay Time. It was a 
figure which could he easily grasped. But how was the new time received. The 
whole city set its face against it. They said it was inconvenient to their liabits and 
life and would have none of it. Attempts were then made to force it upon the people. 
Fortunately in those days there were stalwart men among the citizens of Bombay, 

* both among the natives and among the Europeans, and the motion to . introduce 
Madras Time did not succeed with the University Senate. Judges supported the old 
Bombay 'J'ime as well as most of the English members of the Senate., A year passed 
and what was the result ? The Chamber of Commerce wrote to Government stating 
that after a j'ear’s trial the keeping of Madras Time in the city of Bombay was not 
acceptable to the people, and asked Gov'erliment that Bombay Time should be reverted 
to in the Government offices. On 30th May 1883, Government replied that in direct- 
ing from 1st December 18S1 ll lat Madras or Indian Mean Time should be kept, their 
object was to obviate the inconvenience arising from the keeping of two times— Local 
. and Indian Mean Time. Government trusted tliat by consulting the Chamber of 
Comrnerce which had reported in favour of the change, the concurrence of. the 
mercantile community of Bombay had been secured. As it was then clear that the 
public of Bombay were not prepared to follow the adoption of Indian Mean Time and 
prefeired to adhere to the Local Time, Government felt that it would be consulting 
the public convenience by reverting to Local Time in the City and Island of Bombay 
and ordei-s were accordingly issued to that effect. Sir Pherozeshah said he had 
: drawn the attention of the Corporation in detail to this matter for two reasons. 
In the first place they would see that the object of Government was to promote 
convenience. Government found that the people did not accept it, and that was 
found to be a good and sufficient reason why they should revert to Local Time, ilis 
second object was to meet the objections which had been over and over ^ain brought 
I: forward in the course of that discussion. It was said— “ What is the use of going 
on in this way ? Government will never retrace its steps. You will only be perpetrat- 
ing the inconvenience of two times ? ” Sir Pherozeshah said he referred to that 
precedent to show that there was no reason why they should think that Government 
would be obstinate, prejudiced or unreasonable. He thought that when Government 
saw that the people of Bombay would not accept the new time, they would without 
; the slightest hesitation retrace their steps in the matter and recall the orders which 
had been passed. Those people who had argued that Government would never 
reverse wliat they had done were doing an injustice to them. 

He would now come to something more interesting and that was an article in 
: ttic Times of India upon the former Resolution of Government. The article which 



Sir Pherozeshah said that this Resolution ashed for their assistance in a 
matter which the vast majority of the inhabitants of the city considered was a source 
of great hardship and inconvenience. The members would have observed from the 
Resolution that a memorial signed by 15>000 persons had also been sent to Govern- 
ment. It had been tried to be insinuated that this was a meeting to which much 
attention need not be paid and that it was a very small gathering. Sir Pherozeshah 
had made careful enquiry into the matter and he had had the fullest account from his 
friend Mr. Waoha. He learnt that the meeting was a very large one and the most 
representative citizens were present. In fact the public papers had admitted tliat it 
was a crowded meeting. There was another insinuation of a personal character. It 
had been said that he had got up the meeting for the purpose of bringing the mattei’ 
again before the Corporation. That he totally denied. I ie would admit that on 
certain occasions he might have appeared to be obstinate, but in defence of that Sir 
Pherozeshah instanced one occasion where his perseverance had been of the g^test 
benefit to the city- He remembered the occasion when motions were brought for- 
ward for the purpose of devoting a surplus of 20 lacs of rupees accumulated with 
great difficulty towards the improvements of the condition of the houses in the city. 
He opposed that movement from the very beginning. But the Corporation was dis- 
posed to take an antagonistic view to his. He however persevered and succeeded in 
convincing them tliat it was wrong to do away with the surplus of 20 lacs which was 
ultimately found of great value to them in meeting the plague expenses. At first the 
majority of the members voted against him among whom was his friend the late Sir 
George Cotton. He was the leading opponent of Sir Pherozeshah’s views but when 
Sir George was convinced that it was not right to do away with that large surplus, he 
not only concurred with the speaker but asked him to allow him to secsond his motion. 
That was the spirit of fair-mindedness. Sir Pherozeshah was convinced that the 
interests, welfare, sentiment and prejudice of the people required that the Corporation 
should take an active and prominent part in restoring to them Bombay Time. He 
hoped to lay before the Corporation reasons which he trusted would convince them 
why they would be doing right and consulting the best interests of the city by passing 
the Resolution of which he had given notice. He hoped to be able to show that the 
action, which he had been taking, was consonant with the past traditions of Govern- 
ment, was consonant with the principles of policy deliberately laid down by Govern- 
ment, had been approved by the Chamber of Commerce, and had the stamp 
of approval given to it by the great Paper of Asia,— the Times of India. It 
was because on the last two occasions he thought that the Corporation had 
not been fully aware of what had taken place in the past that they had allowed them- 
selves to be led away in this matter. It was argued that it was a matter of oonvanience 
, and they gave their votes accordingly. It was nothing of the sort. The question 
was not erf that simple character. Sir Pherozeshah then referred to the time agita- 
tion of 1881 when the Government of India thought to introduce a uniform into . : 
the great oontinmt of India. Government on that oo^^ion thought it Wouid lie 
, suffibient if they oitasultesi the Chamber of Commerde only. The people Vifere of luj 


account ; as to what they might have to say was not borne in mind. It was oonsi- 
f dered that the Chamber of Commerce represented every portion of the community. 
Upon the reply received — ^and as to this there was something to be said afterwards, 
because it was disciaimed by the Chamber of Commerce itself — the Government of 
India ordered that what was called Madras Time should be the official time for the : 
city of Bombay. That time was not nearly so inconvenient as the time now sought 
to be introduced. It was only SO minutes in advance of the Bombay Time. It was a 
figure which could be easily grasped. But how was the new time received. The 
whole city set its face against it. They said it was inconvenient to their habits and 
f life and would have none of it. Attempts were then made to force it upon the people. 

; Fortunately in those daj's there were stalwart men among the citizens of Bombay, 

• both among the natives and among the Europeans, and the motion to , introduce 
Madras Time did not succeed with the University Senate. Judges supported the old 
Bombay Time as well as most of the English members of the Senate. , A year passed 
and what was the result ? The Chamber of Commerce wrote to Government stating 
that after a year’s trial the keeping of Madras Time in the city of Bombay was not 
acceptable to the people, and asked Government that Bombay Time should be reverted 
to in the Government offices. On 30th May 1883, Government replied that in direct- 
ing from 1st December 1881 that Madras or Indian Mean Time should be kept, their 
^ object was to obviate the inconvenience arising from the keeping of two times— Local 
and Indian Mean Time. Government trusted that by consulting the Chamber of 
Commerce which had reported in favour of the change, the concurrence of. the 
mercantile community of Bombay had been secured. As it was then clear that the 
public, of Bombay were not prepared to follow the adoption of Indian Mean Time and 
preferred to adhere to the Local Time, Government felt that it would be consulting 
the public convenience by reverting to Local Time in the City and Island of Bombay 
f : and orders were accordingly issued to that effect. Sir Pherozeshah said he had 

drawn the attention of the Corporation in detail to this matter for two reasons. 
In the first place they would see that the object of Government was to promote 
f ; convenience. Government found that the people did not accept it, and that was 
^ found to be a good and sufficient reason why they should revert to Local Time. Mis 

' second object was co meet the objections which had been over and over again brought 
forward in tlae course of that discussion. It was said — “ What is the use of going 
on in this way? Government will never retrace its steps. You will only be perpetrat- 
t ing the inconvenience of two times ? ” Sir Pherozeshah said lie referred to that 
i precedent to show that there was no reason why they should think that Government 

t would be obstinate, prejudiced or unreasonable. He thought that when Government 

saw that the people of Bombay would not accept the new time, they would without 
: the slightest hesitation retrace their steps in the matter and recall the orders which 

: / . had b^n passed. Those people who had argued that Government would never 

I reverse what they had done were doing an injustice to them. 

; 'He would now come to. something more intwesting and that was an-article in 

! Times of India upon the former Resolution of Government, T)ie article iVhich 
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appeared on the 80th of May 1888 said that Sir James Fergusson, the Governor of Bom- 
hay, had done a very sensible thing in reverting to Local Time for all official purposes 
withiti the limits of the city of Bombay. The article stated that there was a great 
deal to he said in favour of Indian Mean Time throughout the whole of India but the 
general public were decidedly against the innovation and had not become in the least 
reconciled to it. It was in consequence of the attitude of the people of Bombay that 
the article maintained that reverting to Local Time was a very sensible proceeding 
on the part of Government. As the Corporation would see, Government did not 
hesitate to revoke the orders, and the Times of India congratulated the Government 
upon the sensible action which they had taken. Referring to the Chamber of Com- 
merce, Sir Pherozeshah said that a letter appeared in the Times of India the next day 
from a member of that body"^ pointing out that the different Chambers of Commerce 
merely replied that if one uniform time were adopted by Government throughout the 
whole of India and if the general public could be got to follow suit, it would be of 
advantage. That letter, argued Sir Pherozeshah, laid down the condition that the 
people must be consulted. Then the following day, the Secretary of the Chainlr^r of 
Commerce wrote saying that the letter sent to Government was not an absolute 
acceptance at all. S.uch was the history of the incident which took place some twenty 
years ago. Sir Pherozeshah stated that they could find no other instance in the 
whole world where it was proposed to have one time for so large a country as India. 
He then dealt with the meaning of Standard Time and said that five and a lialf hours 
east of Greenwich had been fixed on. Government never seemed to hav'e taken into 
consideraticn that in fixing the number of hours in advance cf Greenwich Time, they 
had also to consider not only India as one area, but also the large cities like Calcutta, 
Bombay and Karachi— whether their circiunstances would enable them to come into 
the system of Standard Time by taking an arbitrary limit of five hours and a half. 
The new system of time was not of a scientific or practicable charac.ter at ail. ,So far 
as he could make out the only one thing that was in favour of it was that it was con- 
venient to the Railway travelling public. But it was worth knowing that the Stand- 
ard Time was not suitable to the mercantile and the shipping communities. Now, let 
them see hojn the most strenuous advocates of the Standard Time— and he would 
cite, as an instance, their friend the Times of India — acted in connection with the 
matter. He did not know whether there were many subscribers there to the Times of 
India, but if they "only looked at the calendar which it gave of the time and tide table 
at file head of the Local column, they would find that the hoqrs given in the table were 
Bombay local solar time. (“ Hear, hear.”) That showed that the Times of India was 
not scientific. Sir Pherozeshah contended that Government itself recogniped that 
large cities like Calcutta and Bombay stood upon a different footing as regarded 
Standard Time. It was conveniently forgotten by some people that Calcutta had 
not been pressed for Standard Time upto the present. This was due to the fact that , 
public feeling in Calcutta was strong on the point. The Government dared not 
press Calcutta to adqpt the new time. But poor Bombay had feUen oq evi{^ ^mes. 
;^u^ter). Sir Ffwnweshah then referred to the ojanion given by the 
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Trust and the Chamber of Commerce on the first instance against the Standard Time. 
With regard to the European opinion, he might say that he had a conversation with 
Sir Walter Hughes on the subject and he at once told vSir Pherozeshah that the 
Government were mistaken in trying' to deal with a large and populous city like Bom- 
bay in the same way as they dealt with the mofussil. Bombay stood upon quite a 
different basis altogether because with its population of 10 lacs it could not 
be treated as if it were a portion of the mofussil. It was stated that Standard 
Time was convenient to the mofussil. But it must be remembered that in a large 
part of the mofussil there was not much difference of time between .Standard Time and 
the local time there. In this connection he might say that their late Commissioner 
Mr. Hartley had recorded his opinion that while he saw no objection to Standard Time 
being introduced for the Railway and Telegraph services, the public feeling in Bom- 
bay was the - same as it was 25 years ago. But despite the adverse opinion of the 
Port Trust and the Chamber of Commerce in the first instance, the Government 
persisted and then came the reversal of orders. The Port Trust were asked to re- 
consider their decision. Now the Port Trust was an official body and as soon as the 
Government asked them to reconsider the question, the official members— he must 
say he did not blame them— recanted their former opinion and voted for Standard 
Time. The Indian members of the Trust, however, all voted for Bombay Time, or at 
least did not vote for Standard Time. In a similar manner the Chamber of Commerce 
also changed its former opinion. Now it was not considered either scandalous or 
discreditable for those two important bodies to recant their opinions. If it w'as so, 
he asked, why should it be discreditable for the Corporation to recant their opinion ? 
Then came the tremendous Resolution of the Bombay Government on the subject. 
It was a remarkable document, in that it treated the bodies who were against the 
Standard Time differently from the bodies which w’cre in favour of it. As, for instance, 
it said not a word about the previous opinions of the Port Trust and the Chamber of 
Commerce although they had been connected to the Gbvernment. Again, the Govern- 
rnent indicated the large preponderance of votes shown by the Chamber of Commerce 
in favour of Standard Time 5 but it did not give the number of votes recorded by the 
Cor|)oratioa in favour of Standard time because the majority was of one only. 

Sir Pheroseshah proceeding said 

I It is strange that after what had taken place in the eighties, the Governraeat 

has not thought fit td consult the Nativ^e population or at least a large majority of the 
Native population. I frankly tell 5 ’'ou — you might call it a matter of sentiment or of 
prejudice— that the one important argument which bears upon the subject is the 
integrity, the dignity and the independence of the City. It is not fair and proper that 
the population of this City should be driven like a flock of dumb battle because the 
Chamber of Commerce and the Port Trust adopted Standard Time regardless of the 
special circumstances of the City of Bombay. This is one of the things w'hich has 

•^fluenoed me in coming again to enter a strong protest against an action of this 
cliaraoter— a measure adopted by Government without consulting the feelings and 
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sentiments of the people and without ^ving them an opportunity of expressing their 
opinion. Perhaps it is a matter of mere sentiment and prejudice, but I will always 


take a pride in standing up for the integrity, the dignity and the independencse of the 
immense population of the City of Bombay. (Loud applause.) The Corpcwation is a 
representative body of the citizens of Bombay as we have been recently told by 
Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales. The Corporation was 
created for the purpose of representing and looking after and watching and guarding 
the interests, the wishes and the sentiments of the whole population of the City. 
That is how the matter stands. I ask you to say whether it is or it is not in accord- 
ance with the best traditions of the Government itself and the principle and policy 
on which its Resolution of 1883 was based, namely, the concurrence of the people in 
the change that was proposed — and whether it is not in consonance even with the 
congratulations of the Times of India to the Government of Bombay on having taken 
a most sensible action in the matter — to proceed as we had done twenty years ago ? 
I ask you whether it is not a sensible and right proceeding on the part of the 
representatives of the City in this Corporation that they should listen to the prayers of 
the public of Bornbay and go to the Government and ask them to retrace their steps 
on this occasion as they did in the past and for the same reasons ? 


"i: 


Afier having been speaking for one hour and seven mznuies, Sir Pheroaeshnh resumed 
his seat. Several amendments mere tfien proposed but they mere all thrown out and Sir 
Pkeroaeshah" s Proposition was carried, amid loud applause, by 31 votes against 2%, and 
cmtsequently the Municipal clocks were again put back to Bornbay Time, 


4 


After a lapse of a little over two years the question of Standard Time a^ain came 
hjfore the Corporation^ for ^ at its meetmg on 6 fnly Mr, F, C, Harrison proposed-^ I 

That the Corporation adopt Standard Time but request that the Commissioner will continue to! ;;v | 
regulate ihe Crawford Market and Victoria Gardens clocks by local time until othenvisfe 
requested by a Resolution of the Corporation. 


Two Amendments thereafter moved. The one by Dr, Teniuljee B* Nariman was»* 


That ihe Corporation adopt Standard Time and that the Municipal Commissioner be requested to 
adjust all Municipal clocks to Standard Time. 


The Hofi, Sir PheroseshaNs A inendment ran as follows 


That the debate on the question of the adoption of Standard Time be adjourned until H, E, the I 
Governor-in-Council has’dealt with the prayers made to him by the Public Meeting^ held - 
a;t Madhav Bag on 2Sth June 1908 in respect of the question. 


* In accordance with a Resolution passed at a Public Meeting held at Madhav Bag on 28th June 1908 
the Hon. Mr. Goculdas K Parekh presiding, it was resolved that the President be requested to make a 
respectful appeal to Government that they should restore Local Time and thereby remove an unnecessary ^^ 
' cause gl irritation and discontent. 



In support of his Amendment Sir Pherozeshah said that the question for which 
they had been fighting in the Corporation for the last two years was not what time 
the individual members of the Corporation kept, but the question was, were not the 
people of Bombay as a body in favour of Bombay Time ? And were not their feelings, 
sentiments and prejudices so set against the Standard Time that though two years 
had elapsed, since the Government had forced that time on them, they still resisted if. 
That was a phenomenon which they had got to understand. Mr. Harrison told them 
the history of how the Hindu observed the time. However logically one might dis-r 
sect these things, one must know that when the sentiments and prejudices were 
concerned, the people did not look to the logic or to the historical origin of those things, 
but they were guided by the present state of affairs. Something was said about the 
progressive and enlightened city of Bombay, but they knew from experience that even 
in the most civilised countries of the world, people were obliged to endure the pre- 
judices of the masses rather than adopt what was scientifically and logically right. 
Take few inst^ce the question of weights and measures. How was it that while 
other civilised countries had introduced the scientific system of weights and measures 
it was found impossible to introduce it in England? Sir Hafkisandas and Dr. 
Temuljee said airily that the masses did not care what time was adopted but Sir 
Pherozeshah asked them whether they really meant what they said. He asked the 
Corporation to wait and see what was the effect of the people’s representation, made at 
the Public Meeting the other day, to His Excellency the Governor. He had in his 
hand a letter from the Private .Secretary to His Excellency in which it was stated that 
the matter was under the careful consideration of the Governor. If the supporters of 
the Standard Time were- fair-minded as they represented themselves to be, why should 
they not wait till that reply was received ? He , could not see what possible 
objection the Corporation could have to that procedure. On the former occasion when 
that question was before the Corporation, an argument was brought forward that the 
speaker had made it a personal question and that he wanted to impose his own will 
nppn the Corporation. That argument was used ^vhen the citizens of Bombay had 
hot declared their views in the emphatic manner in which they had done now. Sir 
Pherozeshah denied it was a personal question. He had taken up the question for 
the purpose of showing that however ignorant and prejudiced the people might be, 
it was not right and proper to drive them to adopt a measure against their wishes. 
He frankly confessed — he should like to say as little as possible on an occasion of 
that character but he could not help saying — that he deplored grievously that the 
present time should have been taken by ^Ir. Harrison to agitate the question. That 
was a time when sober, thoughtful and discreet men of all races and creeds and of all 
shades of opinion should have put together their heads to promote peace and harmony. 
That was not the time for adopting the policy of pin-pricking. Why should they pin- 
prick the people when the people did not want that change ? 

Coming to the question whether Standard Time was the proper time to keep, 
Sir Pherozeshah said that that time had not been approved of by the Royal Society and 
challenged Mr. Harrison to say whether in any country in the world Standard Time 
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hadlieen introduced in such large areas as was done in India. Had even America , 
dreamt of introducing Standard Time except in restricted areas ? The idea was not 
only unscientific but monstrous that the whole continent of India should be reduced 
to adopt one uniform time. With regard to Calcutta, Sir Pherozeshah averred that 
the Marwari Association was against Standard Time. Mr. Harrison had utterly 
failed to understand the significance of Calcutta not adopting Standard Time. 
Calcutta was the seat of the Government of India ; Calcutta was a place where there 
was by far a larger body of Europeans than any where else in India. How was it 
that they were going on contentedly there and even the Government House there kept 
the Local Time P Unfortunately Mr. Harrison could not feel that interest which Sir 
Pherozeshah himself felt in the welfare of Bombay and he did not like to see Bombay 
which was considered to be the first city in India, indirectly obliged to do what the 
Government themselves had not been able to carry out in the city of Calcutta, the 
seat of the Government and the Viceroy. 

Sir Pherozeshah then proceeded to deal with the circumstances in which the 
Bombay Chamber of Commerce and the Port Trust accepted the Standard Time and 
the opinions expressed against it by the Hon. Sir Walter Hughes and the Hon. Mr. 
Harvey, the late Municipal Commissioner. He next referred to the introduction of 
Madras Time in Bombay some years ago, its subsequent withdrawal and the satis-; 
faction expressed at the time b}’^ the Times of India at the Resolution of the Bombay 
Government reverting to the Local Time. 

Sir Pherose^hah then moved his Amendment. Mr. J. A. Wadta said he did net think ^ 
there was any use waiting for the reply of Government, 

Mr. J. Macdonald .—1 rnk Sir Pherose shah if he will abide by the decision of the 
Government. 

Sir Pherozeshah : — there will be no other help but to do so. That will be the last I 
decision of the Government of Bombay on the subject. 

Mr , Macdonald :—l should like to have a definite answer whether you agree that you . 
will stand by that decision. 

Str Pherozeshah Yes, I hove given it as my personal view that if the Govern- 
ment still adheres to its Resolution there is no help for the Corporation. | 

Mr. Harrison, s Proposition and. Dr, Temuljeds Amendment were then thrown out and 
■that of Sir Pherozeshah was carried. 

7 tie following letter over the signature of Sir Pherozeshah appeared in the Times of ; 
India of i$ July 

To the Editor of the Times of India« ^ S 

Shr-On returning this morning from Kathiawar for which place I had left the ji 
previous Monday, I find that I have been reported in respect of the debate on Standard 
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Time in the Corporation to have given all sorts of undertakings, promises and as- 
siiranoes as to what I should do if the reply of Government to the representation of 
the Madhav Bag Meeting were unfavourable. It is reported that in that case I would 
vote in favour of Standard Time and that I would offer no opposition to it. As a 
matter of fact I did not say a word to that effect. To Mr. Macdonald’s first question 
I distinctly and emphatically replied that it was impossible for me to give any such 
undertaking or assurance as he asked for. The only thing that could give the least 
colour to the misconception of my attitude on the subject was that in reply to 
his second attempt I said that ray opinion was that if the decision of Government was 
unfavourable, it would be a means of indirectly coercing or driving people into Stan- 
dard Time. I made this remark in reference to what I had said in my speech in reply 
to what Mr. Harrison had urged as to the absence of compulsion in the use of 
Standard Time by those who did not care to accept it. I had pointed out at some 
length in my speech that compulsion might be indirect and moral as well as direct, 
and I had protested against the attempts to drive the native public into acceptance of 
Standard Time by indirect measures of compulsion. My reply to Mr. Macdonald’s 
second question would not have been misunderstood if it had been remembered 
that .it was in reference to what I had previously urged in my speech about 
compulsion. 

It has also been insinuated that I brought forward my Amendment to escape 
defeat. The statement is absolutely incorrect. I believe tliat Mr. Harrison’s 
Motion would have been lost by 3 to 4 votes and Dr. Temuljee’s by a much larger, 
majorityv In moving my Amendment, however, the consideration uppermost in my 
mind was an anxious desire to prevent what I had reason to fear might turn out to be 
a bitter and acrimonious discussion at a time like the present. It was this which 
I urged in the beginning, the middle and the end of my speech. It was this consider- 
ation which ultimately prevailed even with Mr. Harrison in accepting my Amendment. 

I scarcely heard any of his remarks in that behalf except when he said that he fully 
recognised that the present was an unsuitable time for such a debate. When 
he made this admission I turned to Councillors sitting behind me to express my great 
satisfaction that Mr. Harrison had at length seen what I was anxiously aiming it. 

I should like to add one word about the argument that I practically gave up 
rny case when I asked the Corporation to await the decisicm of Government, because 
as Government had introduced Standard Time they were sure to decide again in its 
favour^ It seems to me that such an argument does injustice to Government, 
;i have a robuster confidence in their statesmanship at this juncture. In 1883 it was 
xWero which had insisted on introducing Madras Tinoe in the city, they 
i'Wi^ly'^and as the Times of India put it— sensibly abandoned it when they found : 
“after a year’s trial that it was unsuited to its inhabitants. 


July /j. 


PHEROZESHAH M. MEHTA. 
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BOMBAY MUNICIPAL CORPORATION. | 

■ ' : "I 

WOMEN AS MUNICIPAL COUNCILLORS. 

Ai the Meeting of the Bomlay Corporation held on 21st Jtme 1906^ further cons ide ration 
loas given to the followhig Motion proposed by Mr. Jq^er RuhmioohCat the Meeting of the 
Corporation held on 1st May 1906 : — That the President be requested to move Government 
to legislate for the abolition of the disqualification for election or appointment and for being 
a councillor^ covered by Section 16 of the Mtuiicipal Act tohich Is to the effect ihat^* a Person •' 
shall be disqualified for bemg elected or appointed and for being a Councillor if such , 
person is of the female sexf ' , , : I* 

Several members having spoken for ami against the Motion^ the JTou* Sir f 

Pherozeshah said — 

Mn Preibidcnl:, — I regret to say that I think that this Proposition, which has ;] 
been so iiicJiscreetly brought before the Meeting, is not a practical one and will serve , ; ; 
no iisetul purpose. I confess that last time when Mr. Jaffer was addressing us on ,, 
the subject, I said to myself that it would be very unsafe to speak in public on a i : 
matter of that character. The members must have surely read what took place 
recently in England with regard to women’s suffrage. I had hoped that this afternoon : 
the Corporation Hall would be filled with women waving flags and vehemently 
urging their rights. But no such sight is presented to us — no lady present, no flag ' 
displayed, no enthusiasm shown, I have been saying to myself that discretion was; ' 

the better part of valour, for, in tlie event of there being any such display, if they ! 

indulged in a talk, it would have been one which we would have remembered all ' i 
our life. For, are we not familiar with the reports of the gathering of the advocates i 
ofwomen’ssufifrage tliat besieged Mr. Asquith* the. other day in England and made : ;! 
such an unbecoming demonstration? The physical, moral and intellectual attain-: [ 
ments of those ladies are such as would frighten anybody who holds views opposite < j ’ 
to their election. But apart from that I ask Mr. Jaffer whether the Proposition he Vi 
has brought is a practical one. It the ladies themselves had come forward and said ^ 
that they were desirous to co-operatc with us in civic work, then," in tlut case ' 

I would have given ray best attention to their proposal. But the very fact that ; 
ladies themselves are not desirous of taking part in our deliberations, ought to : 
prevent the Ccs-poration from considering and discussing the matter, It is not a , i 
question of man being superior to woman, Of woman being superior to man, but, as ; 
it is,^ the guiding principle in human life is the division of labour. By the process of 
division of labour, work is done expeditiously and economically. Women possess f 
oQTtain taints and certain abilities which can be better employed in certain directions 
whereas men employ their abilities in directions best suited to their province. It iS^ 
not therefore a question of superiority or inferiority, of capability or incapability, but® 

^ The Prime Misister, ’ ^ ^ 
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the point lies in the fact whether woman should encroach upon the province of man 
or confine herself within her own sphere of activity. In certain matters women are 
better qualified and better placed than men. The functions of men and the functions 
of women are quite distinct. It is in consonance with human nature, human life and 
human activity that the division of labour is founded. Will Mr. Jaffer undertake 
that by the inclusion of female Corporators amongst us, our minds will not be 
distracted from our work ? Can he give us that assurance ? I am not sure that the 
attention of the seventy-two Corporators will not be diverted by the presence of 
ladies at our meetings. If any member took too much. time in talking, we compared 
. him with a woman. Of late we have succeeded in reducing the amount of talk that 
used to take place at one time in the Corporation. Would it be possible to do so 
'svith success in the case of women ? Is it in our power to compel a woman to cut 
short her remarks should she take it into her head to make a long, continuous 
speech ? I do not think that our President will undertake to stop a woman who has 
once ooraraehccd to speak. Is it possible for us to frown upon a lady and if 
unfortunately we did not frown, we must rest assured that we would have to regret 
it all our life. Nature has cast us in a different mould and to a certain extent formed 
us in a different way. Men and women both possess great talents to suit their 
different environments. Women have to do their work in their homes and men, to a 
great extent, their homes. When the Act of 1872 was passed the disability 

of females did not go unnoticed and it was after a deliberate and mature consideration 
that a bar was put upon their election. It has been argued that the University 
admit women as Fellows but we must remember that the innate is a calm Academic 
body and that therefore they might be allowed to have a right in the deliberations 
of that body. But it is not possible for them to take part in civic affairs. The 
. rough and tumble sort of way which men follow does not sit well upon the gentler 
sex. There is overwhelming argument that there is no reason to reverse the deliberate 
decision which the legislators had come to when framing the Act. I was once 
charged by Dr. Master that I did not' know anything about what happened in 
Bombay. It was possible, therefore, although it has not come to my ears, that tte 
Zenana ladies of Bombay might have met at a conclave, where Mr. Jaffer might have 
had the privilege of being present, and authorised him, on their behalf, to plead the 
cause of women members in the Corporation. I do not think any Parsi or Hindu 
lilies haye held such a gathering, for, in the latter case, my friend Mr. Padhye would 
surely have given publicity to it. Mr. Jaffer has not so fer furnished us with any 
solid argument which might be urged for the inclusion of females in this Corporation. 
If he convince me by sound reasoning that the presence of ladies amongst us would 
lead to the better transaction of business and add fo the harmony prevailing at 
present, I would readily change my mind and vote for his t’rdposition. But as 
matters stand now, lam sorry I cannot subscribe to his opinion and will therefore 
vote against the Motion. 

Tk( Proposition was put to the vote and lost 9 and 21 against it. 



TYABJl, BONNERJEE AND BOSE. 

PUBLIC MEETING IN BOMBAY. 


Under ihe auspices of the Bombay Presidency Association, a Public Meeting was held 
in Bombay on 10th October 1906 to pass a Resolution of Condolence on ihe sad deaths of ihe 
Hon. Mr. Justice Budrudin Tyabji, Mr. W. C. Bonnerjee and Mr. A. M. Bose. The 
Hon. Sir PherozesJmh, who presided, in, opening the proceedings, made ihe following speech. 

Gentlemen, — We have assembled here this afternoon to perform the very 
melancholy duty of recording our deep sense of the heavy loss sustained by this 
country in the deaths of three of her noblest sons, — Budrudin, Bonnerjee and. BoSe. 
The great services of these great Indians would be recounted to you by the gentlemen 
into whose hands a proposition for that purpose has been placed. I for one can only 
give you one or two personal recollections of these great men. With regard to Mr. 
Bose perhaps the Bombay public is not so familiar with him and his achievements as 
with the other two. Some of us who had the privilege of hearing an address given 
by Mr. Bose in Bombay some years ago,-' could not but have recognised that he was 
indeed a man of great gifts and acooraplishments — a man of great heart and miud— 
who loved his country devotedly and who worked arduously, zealously and enthu- 
siastically for our social, political and educational advancement. ( “ Hear, hear. ”) I 
had since met ]\Ir. Bose on many occasions and had found that there was nothing 
wonderful that all his countrymen in Bengal looked upon him not only as a patriot 
but as a saintly patriot. But with regard to Jlr. Budrudin and Mr. Bonnerjee, they 
were to me life-long friends, and close and intimate as their friendship was, it remain- 
ed unbroken without a hitch or a disturbance upto the dates of their deaths. These 
two gentlemen and myself were in England studying at the Bar at the same time in 
the sixties and I could myself observe that the foundation of the greatness of my two 
friends was laid during the arduous studies which they under^verit in England. 
Perhaps Mr. Budrudin did not take so acti\'e a part in public affairs at the young age 
as did Mr. Bonnerjee who was instrumental with our old and revered frieiid and 
patriot Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji — (Cheers) — in starting the London Indian Society which 
afterwards developed into the East India Association. There he showed fare 
promise of the public spirit which afterwards developed to such an extent as we all 
know in the course of a career of well-nigh half a century. .Mr. Budrudin came out 
to India before me and took his place at the Bombay Bar which he adorned after- 
wards in a manner with which we are all familiar and at which he was shortly joined 
‘ by the late lamented Mr. Telarig and myself. It was that close intimacy whicli 
association at the Bar had engendered, that discovered for us that with regard to all 
public affairs we really entertained convictions and sympathies almost of the same 
character. There we laid the foundation of the convictions which have ever since 
lasted all our public lives. I thank God that in those days I was associated with 
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such a Hindu as Mr. Telang or with another such Hindu as Mr. Bonnetjee and with 
such a Mahomedan as Mr. Tyabji because it was in our association with each other as 
Hindu, Mahomedan and Parsi, that I came to recognise that, however good Par sis, 
Hindus and Mahomedan s we might determine to be, there was a higher plane of life in 
which we ought to forget all our differences and distinctions of caste, of creed and 
of religion. We came to work together for the people, not as Hindus, Mahomedans 
and Parsis but as soldiers in the public cause, standing side by side, doing our best 
to further, according to our lights, the interests, the development and the welfare of 
the common country to. which we belonged and which we loved. (Applause.) 
When in 1884 Mr. Telang and myself made up our minds that the Presidency 
required a political association of an active character, it was to Mr. Budrudin we 
applied as the representative of the third community to which he belonged, to join 
us in establishing and organising it. Mr. Budrudin had no hesitation, though at that 
time he had begun to lay the foundation of a large practice, in placing himself into 
our hands and joining the Association. He began his political career as Chairman 
of the Council of the Bombay Presidency Association. I am not in a position to 
recount the various services rendered by Mr. Budrudin by his sound temperate 
advice, which was always at our disposal, during all the public events— some of 
which were of a very momentous character. Many of you present, gentlemen, might 
still remember the remarkable fluency of language with which he pleaded the cause 
of the country as President of the Srd Indian National Congress at Madras, and the 
persuasive logic which found its way into the hearts and minds of his hearers. It 
was Avith the greatest pleasure and sympathy that he undertook the Presidentship 
of that Congress and how well he acquitted himself on that occasion is known 
to all who ha\'e taken the trouble of reading the records of its proceedings. The 
words of wisdom which he then spoke might be read w'ith benefit and advantage by 
every Hindu, Mussulman and Parsi upto the present day. I think people cannot do 
better than peruse the wise and sagacious advice Mr. Budrudin gave on that great 
occasion. How firmly he adhered to the convictions with which he and I started our 
public lives would be evinced by the fact that in spite of all tliat was said against 
the Congress and despite the circumstances that he had been raised to the Bench of 
the High Court, while speaking at the Mahomedan Educational Conference, he said, 
frankly, independently and enthusiastically that his views about the Congress had 
remaned .. absolutely unchanged. (Applause.) As I have frequently said, by 
becoming a common citizen of this great Empire, it is not necessary that one should 
cease to be an active and useful member of the community to which one might belong 
and well did Mr. Budrudin exemplify this in the great interest he topk in the advance- 
ment of education in the Mahomedan community. He rendered niost invaluable 
services that could be rendered to his own co-religionists by establishing in Bombay 
the Anjuman-i-Islam and the schools under it. 

As for Mr. Bonnerjee, he was a man of the highest professional reputation. He 
became almost the leading member of the Calcutta Bar but his services to the coun- 



try Tyere as strenuous, as well-directed and as sagacious as of any Indian patriot who 
had devoted himself to the advancement of the interests of this country. He was 
one of the founders and the first President of the Indian National Congress, and 
whether he subsequently attended its sittings or not, it was thoroughly recognised, 
by all interested in its cause, that his active advice, his sagacious help, and even his 
pocket were always at the service of anything that was required for the purpose of 
advancing and encouraging the political and educational interests of this countryj 
(Applause.) 

It is, gentlemen, our highest sense of appreciation of the disinterested services 
of such great Indian political leaders that we have assembled here this evening to 
record. The loss to this couiitry, in such a short space of time, of those great 
stalwarts, is indeed a heavy one. They have, alas ! passed away, but the work they 
have done and the noble example they have set will remain for ever as a signpost for 
future generations — a signpost that will show them the way to work conscientiously, 
unselfishly and with a certain amount of self-sacrifice for the Welfere, the progress and 
for the political advancement of their mother counftry. (Loud applause.) 

THE GAEKWAR OF BARODA. 

HIS SILVER JUBILEE. 

A Meeting oj the friends and admirers of H. H. Sir Syajec Rao, Caekwiir of Baroda, 
■Visas held in Bombay on yth March / 907 , to offer to His Highness cordial congratulation on 
the celebration of the Sihoer Jubilee of his administration and to associate themselves 
■with a permanent memorial in commemoration of the event. The Hon, Sir Phcroseskah, 
■usho presided, spoke as follovss. 

Gentlenaen, — I suppose you are all aware of the object for which we have 
assembled here this afternoon. It is for the purpose of joining in the celebration of 
the Silver Jubilee of His Highness Maharajah Sir Syajee Rao, Gaekwar of Baroda. 
(Applause.) In opening the proceedings, I do not think it is necesisary for me to speak 
at length as the gentlemen who are in charge of subsequent Resolutions will place 
before you the reasons which have induced them to join in this Meeting. What I 
myself would like to say is that the verdict of the whole country is that in the present 
Maharajah we have the ablest and the greatest of the ruling Chiefs in India. 
Gendemen, it is not difficult to understand why the country has pronounced that 
verdict. In the twenty-five years that have elapsed, it is significant that this 
recognition of his ability has been accorded on all hands ; we have seen and 
appreciated how well, how honestly and how conscientiously during this period he 
has performed his duties as a ruling Chief; we have seen and appreciated the way 
. the Maharajah fulfilled his responsibilities by recognising the fact that the ruling 
power was given to him as a solemn trust fix the purpose of promoting the prosperily, 
the advimcement and the etfiightenment of his people and of the State ova: which he , 
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was placed. He was not content by simply doing a thing which raised his otw 
dignity as a native Prince but he had always the welfare and the progress of his 
subjects at heart. In this . commendable spirit} gentlemen, he approached the 
responsible task imposed on him at his installation to the gadi^ endowed and fitted as 
he was with talents, qualities, abilities and accomplishments with which to fulfil- this 
high trust. Gentlemen, some time ago some little criticism was levelled at him, 
some fault was laid at his door, simply because he often left India for Europe, But, 
gentlemen,, such criticism failed to recognise one salient point in His Highness’s 
persistent endeavours, namely, that he had never flinched nor failed to seek, far and 
near, for able men, best qualified for conscientiously discharging the responsible task 
of administering the affairs of his State. He has in his service officials of the highest 
qualifications, the highest abilities and of the highest integrity that India can 
' produce. With such able men at the head of the various important departments of 
the State, the administration of Baroda, during his absence, was bound to be carried 
bn in as efficient and satisfactory a manner as could be desired, Parsees and Hindus, 
Mahomedans and Cliristians, irrespective of caste and creed, have been admitted with 
broad-mindedness into his administration including well-known and distinguished 
Indians like my friend Mr. Romesh Chunder Dutt and Dewans from Madras and 
elsewhere. Beyond all this, is it not a great gain to go out of India whenever an 
occasion occurred and look out for oneself the excellencies of other governments and 
the way how various enlightened countries in the world are administered ? And who 
pan say that the Maharajah has not derived most precious and important experience 
by his \'-isits to Europe and America ? The addresses that His Highness gaVe in 
the different parts of India are an ample proof^ if a proof were wanted, of the immense 
knowledge in state administration the Maharajah has derived by these visits. We 
liave also seen ho\y his refined ideas about the government of his State have been 
given shape in his own doinain during the last twenty-five years. No small portion 
of his successful administration was due to his constant search after knowledge in 
every direction wherever he went. He has made a close study of the different 
problems involved in the agricultural and industrial developments and is a good deal 
ahead of other states in the social reform. He has adopted ways and means of the 
people of other parts of the world which he from personal inquiries thought were the 
proper and most suitable to follow. It is by itself a great gain to him, to his people 
and to his State, for the Maharajah to go and rub shoulders with the people in Europe 
knd America who know best about eflacient systems of government. Similarly from 
these visits immense benefits accrued, immense knowledge in the ways and .the art of 
Government was acquired from persons who were in a position to afford sqoh 
knowledge. His excellence of administration might therefore be ascribed to his 
sagacious and zealous search after knowledge and to his taking the pains to go to the 
spot and take it. For full two decades and a half not only has His Highness 
earnestly striven for the good of his own subjects and of his State, not only was he 
instrumental in raising the status of the native Princes in India but he Iw 
long period contkiued his arduous efforts to raise the status of the Indian pe(^es 
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as well by which he has proved to the world that the art of good government and 
eflficient administration has not gone out of the Indian intellect as it was somewhat 
erroneously supposed it had. His Highness has also shown that with proper opportu- 
nities the Indian Princes are capable of rising to the greatest emergencies and to the 
highest duties and responsibilities of state administration. His zeal for the promo- 
tion of the industrial and social welfare of this country has been frequently and 
unmistakably evinced in different places. By his personal conduct and by his 
personal example he has given marks of his sympathy for the ad\="anGement of India 
in this matter. In honour of such a remarliablej illustrious as well as enlightened 
ruler we have assembled here this afternoon and I trust all present at this Meeting 
would join -me with united hearts in wishing happiness, long life and prosperity to 
him and to his House, not only for his own glory but for the benefit and advance- 
ment of the people over whom he rules. (Loud applause.) 


BOMBAY LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 

A BILL FURTHER TO A.MEND THE BOMBAY TRAMWAYS ACT- 
SIR PHEROZESHAH^S STRONG. PROTEST. 

ike Meeting of ike Bombay Legislaiivc Council held in Bombay on 16th March 
1907 the Hon. Mr > Fulton j>roposed that Rule 23 of ihc Standing ' Orders be suspended 
under Rule 4-9 to permit him to move a very short Bill amending hvo sections of the Bombay 
Tramways AcV^ of 1S74, as it had been impossible to give the customary fifteen days* 7 ioiice, 
H. E. the President y Lord Lamingtouj then suspended the Standing Orders and the Hon* 
Mr. Fulton rose to move the first reading of the Bill ami in doing so said : — The matter is 
one of urgency , . . • and if none of the honourable members object I shall ask Your 

Eaccellemy still further to suspend the Standing Orders so as to allow the Bill to be read 
a second a?id third time at this meeting and passed. 

The Hoft. Sir Pherozeshah thereupon spoke as follows : — 

Y'our Excellency, — It is most unfortunate that this Bill has been brought 
forward without the slightest notice being given to the Corporation. When I lay 
before the Council all the facts connected with this question, I think it will be 
admitted that it is very necessary that the Corporation should have an opportunity of 
expressing their opinion on it. The Hon. Mr. Fulton has read to us Mr. Rimington^st 
letter and a memorandum of the Municipal Commissioner. Now the Corporation has 
never been informed of what had been stated in the said memorandum. The matter 
has not been brought before the Corporation. In a great undertaking like the 

{Section 6, paragraph 2, of this Act provided that ‘‘no carriage uaiod on any tramway authorised 
• under this Act shall extend heyond the outer edge of the wheeis of hMicii carriage more than 14 indies on 
each side,” Section 9 of the same Act laid down that “ the maxinnim rate of ispeed on the said tram * 
way shall b© 8 mileaper hour.” It was now proposed to delete the above-cited words from these sections. 

t Th. Managing Dkwstori The Bombay Electric Supply and Tramway Company, Limited. 



Tramwa)’’ Company’s contract the Corporation should, in connection with all 
important points like those involved in this Bill, have the fullest opportunity of giving 
their opinions and to state what experience they have had in the matter which would 
enable the Council to judge properly on those points. The Hon. Mr. Fulton is 
perhaps not aware that a Committee of the Corporation has been sitting to consider all 
questions arising In connection with the Tramways and this Committee has had to deal 
with various questions relating to the width of the roads and concessions to be made 
to the Tramway Company for the purposes of running the cars in streets which had been 
acknowledged necessary to be widened before they would be allowed to lay single 
lines and in some places double lines. It is most important that the city should not 
have lineis running in streets which are not wide enough to have traffic of this 
character ; but the Corporation have done their best to make all reasonable conces- 
sions which could be granted to the Company in order to enable them to run through 
various parts of the city which otherwise it would have been impossible for them to 
do. In dealing with these concessions the Committee of the Corporation considered 
very carefully what was the width of the carriages and over-lapping portion beyond 
the rails. It was on the basis that such over-lapping portions were 14 inches that 
we granted many concessions with regard to streets that were not otherwise wide 
enough for the purpose. This is a serious question and the Corporation having made 
concessions upon that basis and that basis only, I strongly submit to Your Excellency 
that the Corporation should have an opportunity of saying what they wish to say 
upon the changes now proposed. Mr. Rimington proposes to have no limit whatever 
and to leave it to the discretion of the Commissioner from time to time to say what 
should be the over-lapping area. It seems to me this would be a procedune of the 
most unsafe character. Commissioners come and Commissioners go. Some stay for 
a few months and others longer. They are not permanent officials bound to continue 
for any specific length of time and the experience which one might bring to bear 
upon the question might not be of a character sufficient to justify his being entrusted 
with the power of exercising his discretion on a question of this magnitude. A 
Commissioner might come who would say “let it be 18 inches over-lapping” and 
another would sa)'^ “ there is no harm in 20.” To this it maybe answered that, the 
word “ Commissioner ” under the Tramways Act really represents the Corporation. 
But it is an open question whether the “Commissioner” there is only themouth- 
pie<^ of the Corporation or has the power of exercising his own discretion. The 
Corporation has always claimed that the Municipal Commissioner in these contracts 
is'only the mouth-piece of the Corporation. But it cannot be concealed that the 
contention has been raised whether the powers given and discretion vested in him are 
given and vested only as the mouth-piece of the Corporation or whether he can abt 
itipmi his own independent authority. True the Corporabbh has power by h majority, 
Pf three-fourths to pass a vote of censure upon the Commissioner and thereby remove 
him. This is, however, an absolutely impracticable thing to do under ordinary 
circumstances. I have never known such a case to arise but the possibility can 
always be contemplated of a Commissioner taking it into his head and saying “ Power 






aad discretion are entirely given to me and I will do what I like without reference 
to the Corporation.” The city would in such an event be placed in a difficult position. 
I appeal to Your Excellency to refer this matter to the Corporation for their considera- 
tion. The Corporation in their relations witli the Tramway Company have tried to do 
their best in the interests of the city and to meet the requirements of the Company as 
generously as possible. I can speak from personal experience, for I am Chairman of 
the Committee which for three years has been dealing with questions arising out of 
the Tramways. I say emphatically that the Corporation have dealt in the most 
reasonable manner with the Company, having in view the necessity for the expansion 
of the city and the facilities that ought to be given to the travelling public. We have 
not stood upon technicalities or objections of a trifling character and we have tried to 
meet the wishes of the Company in a very fair and generous spirit. Under these 
circumstances, I think it is due to the Corporation that this matter should not have 
been brought before Government before the Corporation had had their say on the 
matter. 

I venture to think that Mr. Rimington should Imvc sent to the Corporation a 
copy of the letter addressed by him to Government and stated that this application 
was befog made and the Commissioner should also have sent to the Corporation a 
copy of his memorandum and tiien the Corporation could have taken the necessary 
action. Of course it will be said that the Corporation can still approach Government 
with their views but I ask honourable members of Council to remember how difficult 
the situation becomes when once Government have definitely committed themselves 
to a prpposal by embodying it in a Bill. I desire to cast no reflection upon the 
members of Government, but T am only speaking of human nature as it is. Having 
once been committed to certain lines it is very difficult to effect an alteration. My 
experience of this Council has been that Your Excellency and Members ofGovernr 
ment are always ready to listen to our representations in the most generous manner^ 
but I do think in this matter that it is unfair — if I may use the word— to the Corpora- 
tion, that this should not have been sent to the Corporation before the Bill was 
formulated. The plea of urgency has been introduced, but there would have been 
no urgency if the Tramway Company had carried out that which they undertook to do 
within a certain time. There have been bitter complaints about the delay in the 
work, and having delayed the matter themselves they now urge the plea of urgency. 

I ask that the matter may be referred to tlie Corporation in view of the circumstances 
wWoh I have stated. 






The Hon. Mr* Fulton : — After hearing the remarks of the Hon. Sir Phero^eshah, I 
have not the slightest objcchon to ref erri^ig the Bill to the Corporation. ]Vc roerc not aware 
iheii it was at all contentiojis. We propose to hold another meeting about the middle of 
April and perhaps the Corporation mn let m have their opinion by that lime. 

The H&n* Str Pheroeeshah :—We will try to deal with the matter without loss of 
itine* ^ The Corporation will consult the wishes of Government in this matter. 


The Hon. Mr. Fulton : — The Government have no strong wishes 07t the pomi except 
to further the ge 7 terallco}ive?iience of the people of Bombay. I move that the Bill be read 
a first time. 

The Hon. Sir Pherozeshah : — Certainly, I do not object to that. 

H. E. the President theot fnoved that the Bill be read a first time. The Moiio7i was 
carried and the Bill was read a first time. 

The Hon. Sir Pherozeshah : — Perhaps it would be best 7iot to appoint a Select Com- 
miike just at present^ if the Bill is coming on in April. 

H. E. the President Yes, until 7oe 7'^eceive an opinion fro^n the Corporation there 
is no use in appoinihig a Select Ccnnmitiee. 

The Ho 91 , Mr. Fnlioii agreed to the cotirse proposed. 

^ «»:. 

At fhe Meethig of the Bombay Legislative Council held hi Bombay on 18 th April 
I90I wider the presidency of the Hon. Mr. Fulton, Sir Pherozeskah moved that fhe second 
reading of the Bill further to a^nend the Bombay Tram%oays Act be adjourned to the next 
Meelini of the Cowicil in June. He said that circumstances had so taken place that it had 
been absolutely impossible for the Bombay Corporation to deal with the 7mfter. 

The Hon. the President : —Thai is amiher way of mi allowing the electric trains to 

run. 

The Hon. Sir Pherozeskah 1 am sure the tramways will the7% be in the same 
position as they are at the present moment. 

The Hon. the President . — / understand that the electric trams are meant to be run 
in May, if there is no legal difficulty in the way. 

The Hon* Sir Pherozeskah : — That is in the papers. But 1 have been reading in the 
papers statements of that character for the last six months****** 

The Hon* the President: — What you mean to do at present is to move that the matter 
be adjourned to the next Meeting of the Council ? 

The Hon, Sir Pherozeskah : — And that in the ^neaniime a Select Committee may be 
appointed. There is a good deal of mailer to be placed before a Select Committee* 

, After further discussion the Hon., the President put the Motion foradjournment to the 
\ y pole and declared it lost ^ 

The Hon* Sir Pherozeskah asked for a division. The Council divided, there were 
7 for and 10 against ike Motion which was therefore lost. 

The Hon. Sir Pherozeskah : — I enter my strong piotest against the way in which 
this matter has been dealt with in the Council. I came on the distinct understanding that if 
the Corporation were not able to move, the matter was to be held over till the June meeting. 
/ accordingly sent no notice of amendment. 



The Hon- Mr. Ftdfon then moved the second reading of this Bill cead inquired 
v'hether any gentleman wished to say anyth ing ahont it. 

The Hon. Sir Pherozeshah : — I have a good deal I could say, but I would fain 
.spare the Council if I know what the wishe.s of Government are in regard to adding 
the words “ without the consent of the Corporation ” at the end of section 6. I could 
go into the history of the que.stion, if necessary. We are anxious to promote the 
convenience of the public — is a term which can be considered in two %vays. In pro- 
moting their convenience for two months we might be doing harm to them for 
future years. Will Government agree to the insertion of the words “ Tvithout the 
consent of the Corporation ” in section 6 ? 

The Hon. the President ; — Why not add the words to section 6 p 

The Hon. Sir Pherozeshah ; — Yes, that would not complica,te matters. 

The Hon. the President : — The Commis.sioner has not submitted to the 
Corporation his sanction in this particular instance. 

The Hon. Sir Pherozeshah That is what I have been surprised at and it is 
the more important because the Tramway Company have never complained that we 
have not treated them with great consideration. I will appeal to the Hon. Mr. Dunn, 
w'ho is on . the Committee, and who knows exactly what has been done, y'hcther wc 
have not always treated them most reasonably. 

The Hon. Mr. Dunn ; — I can substantiate that. The Committee have alw’ays 
been most anxious to meet the Tramway Company in every possible way. We have 
always met them in a most sympathetic spirit. 

After further discussion the Bill -was read a second time. 

The Hon. Sir Pherozeshah s—I propose as an amendment that the words 
« W'ithout the consent of the said Corporation ” be added to section 6 of the Tramways 
Act of 1874. 

The Hon. Mr. V. D, lhachersey seconded the amendment Several honottrable 
members having sfohen, the Hon. the Advocate-General mcmed. that instead of the wt^ds 
without the sanction of the Municipal Corf oration'' the words " without the sanction of 
the Municipal Commissioner" he inserted, 

Ihe Hon. Mr, Cameron supported this amendment. 

The Hon. Sir Pherozeshah : — .As regards the point made by the Hon. 

Mr. Rahimtoola and the Hon. Mr. Cameron about the powers given to the Municipal 
Commissioner in the Act and in the concession, I may say that powers with regard to 
certain details of administrative action have been given to the Commissioner, though 
ultimately he has to come to the Corporation for sanction. The concession does also 
give powers straight to the Corporation leaving aside the Commissioner for various 
reasons. As for instance, in the matter of taking tolls, fares, etc., the Company has 
obtain the approval of the Corporation, and the Commissioner has got nothing to 



do tvith it.- Then again the Corporation only has the power to make special arrange- 
ments for the use of tramway lines for Municipal purposes. But the most important 
part of the objection is founded upon a clause in the concession, which has beeti 
taken from the Act and which provides that the public have every right to use the 
roads made by the Tramway Company. Article 6 of the concession lays down that 
nothing shall take away the right of the public to pass across any part of the road 
over which a tram line is laid. The great risk lies not on the outer sides of the 
terminus, but on the double tracks— on the space between the two lines. If that 
sjpace is very narrow and is encroached upon even by inches it affects the safety of 
the public. I may say it is necessary to put in the words “ Municipal Corporation ” 
in the section. Ultimately the Corporation passes everything, and in either case the 
Commissioner cannot set aside a resolution of the Corporation. I submit that when 
we are laying down a matter of this sort, it is right that the power should be given to 
the Corporation. 

On a vote being taken the Hon. the Advocate-General’s Amendment was lost and the 
Hon. Sir Pheroeeshak’s was put to the vote ami carried. 

The Bill mas. eventually read a third time and passed. 


B0MB4Y LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 

FAREWELL TO TtlE tiON. MR. E. M. H. FULTON, C. S. 1. 

At the hUetivg of the Bombay Legislative Council held on April iQO^, 

the Bofie Sir Pherozeshah spoke as follo-m at the e^ui of the session. 

Before the Council adjourns I should like to express our deep regret that 
we are so soon parting with the Hon. Mr, Fulton. Throughout your tenure of 
office, Sir, you have ever shown the greatest courtesy arid consideration to everyone 
in the traixi^ction of the business of this Council. 1 have had the pleasure of serving 
under you as Chairman on several Committees and never was Chairman more anxious 
to^ve a reasonable hearing to one side and the other. Speaking ' both for myself 
/^nd for those of my colleagues who have served on Select Committees, I dan say 
that we are deeply grateful to you for the uniform kindness' and courtesy which you 
have, ever displayed. One matter in regard to which we are all especially grateful 
to you is for your sustained and active interest in the cause of buildings for primary 
schools in this city. The question had been before the public a long time before 
your arrival in Bombay and the interest with which you took up the question* 
contributed in an enormous degree to the solution which was ultimately arrived at, 
and which brought good healthy buildings for the primary schools in Bombay 
within practicable sight. On behalf of myself and the Council I wish to say how 
deeply we regret having to part with you and I tender to you our best thanks for the 
interest you have taken in the public matters of the Bombay Presidency. (Applause.) 

The Hofin Mr. Fulton having replied the Council ^as adjourned sim die. 







BOMBAY LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 

THE BOMBAY BUDGET OF 1907-1908. 

Crushing Rbpl7 to Hon. Mr. Logan’s Insinuations. 

At the Meeting uj the Bombay Legislative Council held in Foma on ^and 
June tgoLt the Hon. Mr. Muir Mackenzie introduced the Financial Statement of 
the Government of Bombay for the year igo'^-igoSiohen the Hon, Mr, Pheroseshah 
Mehta made the following speech. 

Your Excellency, — I rise to offer a few observations on the Budget under 
circumstances which, I am sure, my lionourable colleagues will admit, can well 
claim and deserve their commiseration. I feel \ ery much like the Red Indian Chief 
of whom we read in nov^els, who jumps into the arena, arrayed in a variety of warlike 
accoutrements and who finds to his dismay that he is stripped of them, one by one, 
by the people around him. 1 came here with arranging a number of topics in iny 
mind on which I hoped to address the Council. But my dismay ma\’ he conceived 
when I found one honourable member after another getting up before me and 
anticipating them one after another. My honourable friend Mr. Setalvad has been 
tlie worst sinner in this respect. 1 have been calling the attention of the Council 
for a series of years to several educational topics of more or less importance. 
Mr. Setalvad has cooly appropriated nearly e\’ery one of them. The 1 Ion. ^Ir. Ibrahim 
and others who follow'cd him have treated me nearly as badly, so much so that 
I was seriously considering whether 1 might not distingui-sh myself this year by 
exercising the self-restraint of refusing to plough the .sands as I have done for so 
many years and remain silent altogether. But my honourable friend Mr. Logan has 
come to my help in my dilemma and made it impassible for me not to rise to offer a 
strong protest against the unfounded and prejudiced observation.S ' which he ha.s 
allowed liimself to offer from his place in the Council. I confcs.s I was astonished 
that the Hon. Mr. Logan should have thought it right to make so personal and 
offensive an attack as he has done against members of this Council as honest and 
sincere as he considers himself to be. Not tliat he has enlightened the Council 
by anything new or original. He has only trotted out all the old fallatjies and 
arguments with which we Imve been perfectly familiar in this Council for many 
years. They have been exploded again and again in this Council and elsewhere. But 

* The Hon. Mr. Logan in his speech referring to the coUection of land-revenue had mentiaiie'd thaL 
he as Collector of Broach some years [previously had had on one occasion to write off by one stroke of the 
][)en so large a sum as t^venty-six lacs of rupees. It has ne\'er been mentioned/’ he added, by our orators 
in connection with the subject ol land-re v^eiuie ; while isolated ca.seb oi* a bha^dur of Jainbiisar or a putidar 
of Kaira are quoted as an illustration of the harshness of the admiiiistralion.’* The Hon. Mr. Lugaii had also 
made the following observation in the same speech; — “It i.s obvious that where a Collector bus to deal with < 
a thousand cases of refusal to pay, of which ten or twelve are genuine cases of inability, these ten or 
twelve cases are liable to be neglected on account of the contumacy of the rest. Fur this the |>arty who is 
to blame is not the Government but those who inculcate habits of dishonesty and contumacy among the 
■jpeopW*-^ 






they will HOt die even hard. My Lord, the Bombay Revenue-officer, like the Bourbons, 
“ iiev'er forgets and never learns.” Time after time have lessons been administered to 
him, but he has been proof against them all. lias the Hon. Mr. Logan forgotten alto- 
gether the history of these counsels and lessons ? Does he not remember the lecture 
administered by the Commission appointed to inquire into chronic agricultural in- 
tlebtedness of the Deccan ray at ? lias he forgotten how they pointed out that one of 
its main causes was the inelasticity of the Bombay Revenue System? The Bombay 
Revenue-officer, then as now, My Lord, kicked against what he contemptuously 
described as the meddlesomeness of a Commission unfamiliar with the profound 
mysteries and beauties of the Bombay System and sat down to indite a portentous 
minute of protest and resentment against the ignorant deductions of an alien 
Commission. Then again I suppose the lion. Mr. Logan has no memory for the 
conclusion of the Famine Commission presided over by Sir Anthony McDonell who 
pointed out tlrnt the Bombay Revenue System and. its principles of assessment were 
reducing a large percentage of the agricultural population to the condition of day- 
labourers. The findings of Mr. Maconochie’s Commission, surely, are too recent 
to be forgotten, even though the Hon. Mr. Logan and those of his way of thinking 
may querulously and stoutly repudiate or explain them away. Coining to "more 
recent times when one would have thought the dire existence of prolonged famines 
would have sof'cred him, we still find the Bombay Revenue-officer resisting any 
improvement. ,My honourable friend may take it that the public of this Presidency 
has not and will not easily forget the obstinate tug-df-war which was waged over 
the subject of the amendment of the rules relating to suspensions and remissions 
and the vexed point of individual inquiries to winch the Bombay Government clung 
so pertinaciously. The whole world knows that had it not been for the pressure 
put by the Government of India, our present improved system of granting remissions 
foul suspensions would never have come into effect. In saying so, I ought perhaps, 
j\Iy Lord, to beg the pardon of the Financial Member, for I am not unaware 
thkt there were exceptions and that there were not wanting experienced and large- 
hefo'tecl Revenue-officers who condemned the prevailing policy and strove and 
smuggled to get it discarded. The valuable services which such men rendered 
during the late famines did not escape warm recognition and appreciation from the 
grateful non-official members of this Council. All this refers to the general policy 
and principles of the Bombay Revenue-officer. His practical ways and methods 
have not been better. The Kabilpore case in wliich the late Sir Herbert Birdwood 
distinguished himself when acting as District Judge is not yet altogether forgotteiij 
nor is the castigation administered by Chief Justice Sir Michael Westropp when the 
case went up in appeal to the High Court nor the scathing condemnation of die 
grasping conduct of Revenue-officers. The Report of the Maconochie Commission 
shows that they are what they were then. They will never learn. My Lord, I do not 
pro^e to deal in detail with what has been advanced by the Hon. Mr, Logan. 
It has been repeatedly dealt with before, and, now as then, the Revenue-officer will 
nwer be convinced. , It would be useless and ineffective to combat the intolerant 


prejudices and bigoted sentiments regarding the agricultural condition of the people 
and the principles of revenue assessment to which he has so long been consistently 
and steadfastly wedded. It is a pity to reflect that no amount of authoritative 
investigation or counsel has ever been able to dissociate himself from his own 
ingrained ideas and prejudices. 


My honourable friend has talked of famines and political propaganda, and he 
told iis that formerly revenue was paid with marvellous punctuality. He tried to 
make out that it was not so paid now in consequence of political propaganda. The 
Hon. Mr. Logan has not adduced a shred of evidence to bear out his conclusion.' 
Surely the real explanation lies on the surface without resorting to offensive allegation 
about political propaganda. It is a well-known fact that there had been no famines 
in Gujarat for a long series of years before 1S96-97 and since then recurring periods ‘ 
of scarcity and famine overwhelmed the province. Is it a wonder, then, that even , 
though heavy, the rayats could and did pay their assessments before 1896, and that , 
they could not do so during the lean years ? It has been dinned repeatedly into our 
ears that in fixing assessments, good and bad years were taken in account, but with 
such alterations of long periods when the province was free from famine, where were 
the materials for taking an average ? It was idle to talk of such things for the 
purpose of justifying the ■wringing out the full assessment from a rayat utterly 
impoverished by successive blows following one upon another. With such facts, . 
where was the use in dragging in the bug-bear of political propaganda to explain a ; 
phenomenon so perfectly simple? My Lord, it was xinpardonable for the Hon. Mr. 
Logan under such circumstances to make offeiisive insinuations about blaming 
those “ who inculcated habits of dishonesty and contumacy to the people.” My 
Lord, the Hon. Mr. Logan in this connection talked of “ the orators,” evidently 
intending to. include some of us as these unscrupulous “ orators.” It cannot but be a , . 
matter of regrk that any member of this Council should have allowed himself to give 
expression to such insinuations. 1 say, My Lord, such observations should never have , 
been made by a responsible officer of Government speaking at this Board. Not a 
fact, not a particle of evidence has he advanced in support of his imputations. My 
Lord, I cast these imputations back in the face of him who makes them. I say it is . 
utterly untrue that “ orators ” have inculcated habits of dishonest)' and contumticy 
to the tayats. It is a pity that the Hon. Mr. Logan should not have had the courage 
to name even a few or one of the “ orators.” The fact is that, freed from the : contrpL , 
of the Civil Courts and practically irresponsible and altogether autocratic, ithe,:! 
Bombay Revenue-officer is absolutely intolerant of criticism unless by way of 
praise. He has so got into the habit of thinking that he alone understands 
everything, that he is impatient of contradictions and thinks it impertinence and 
something worse for anybody however sincere and disinterested to meddle in what 
he considers his own peculiar province. It never occurs to him that he is only 
betraying prejudice and bigotry. Let me tell the Hon. Mr. Logan that we have : 
>^pleaded and shall always plead the cause of the rayat, and for that matter of the 



landlord and the sowcar when we believe that they are oppressed and ill-treated and 
have grievances which demand redress. And let me also tell the honourable 
member that the men who do so are as honest and sincere and perhaps even more 
disinterested and public-spirited, as he believes himself and his brother officials to 
be 5 no “ political propaganda ” and no “ orators” arc at the bottom of the impoverish- 
ment of the agricultural population and their inability to pay their dues in times of 
distress, but it is ,the rigid and oppressive way in which the Bombay revenue' system 
has been worked for years and years. It is sad, My Lord, to contemplate that the 
Bombay Revenue-officer still clings to his old traditions of repression and rigidity 
and that nothing has been of avail to turn him from his old bigotries and prejudices 
beating so hardly upon the agricultural population of which he fondly hails himself 
to be the mcibap but is really the stern collector of as large a revenue as possible. 
I will only say a passing wotd as to the claim set up by my honourable friend to be 
the only person, along with the Hon. Mr. Drew and perhaps vyith the Hon. Mr. 
Barrow in tliis Council to represent the interests of the ray at and that we represented 
-the sole interests of the landlord. My Lord, it is not easy to conceive how an 
official can be said to represent the rayat’s interests, when his main and principal 
function is to extract as much revenue as possible. But for ourselves. My Lord, 
we claim to represent the interests of both the ra^at and the landlord, when they 
can indeed be differentiated at all. We think it our duty to speak out for all interests, 
even of the saucar, who was described in the Viceroy’s Council by Sir James 
Westland as one of the most useful instruments to bring the rayut's assessment 
into the Government treasury. It is said against him that he charges higher rates 
of interest than Government charge on their tagavi advances. No wonder that is 
so, when we remember the stringent powers and processes which Government have 
reserved to themselves to recover them. My Lord, the Hon. Mr. Logan talked of 
a prosperity Budget, as showing that the country was more prosperous than ever 
before. My Lord, this is one of the most superficial arguments tliat can be 
imagined to prove by itself the country’s prosperity. True the Imperial Budget 
.shows large surpluses, but by themselves, they prove nothing. We have to examine 
. the character of these surpluses, how and whence they are derived, before we can 
hold that a surplus means general prosperity. If it is essentially derived from, 
.taxation directly or indirectly imposed, if it is the result of an artificial . system of 
currency bearing hard, on the people and indirectly taxing them, then a surplus is no 
sigh of general prosperity, but only a burden and a source of irapoverishment. 
There may be thus an overflowing surplus, but the condition of the rriyat may 
.still be inoreasing in indebtedness and povwty. As I have said before, My Lord,, 
. I. dp hot propose to enter into detailed arguments touching all these que.stions raised 
by foy .honourable, friend. I know they will leave him as. unconvinced as before 
and they would, moreover, far exceed the limits eveh of a Budget speech in Council. 
I have now done. My Lord, with the Hon. Mr. Logan. 

I wLli now proceed to offer a few rema'rks on what fell from my honourable 
.friend Mr, Armstrong. Wc know that the Hon. ]\tr. Armstrong always puts his 
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points; so soberly and carefully that they can be dealt with only with courtesy and 
respect. He will permit me, however, to point out that his remarks about municipal 
matters savour of the general fallacy into which public criticism of a certain class 
regarding municipal administration is frequently guilty. Hvery fault of omission or 
commission is laid at the door of the Municipal Corporation, when it really ought to be 
carefully discriminated between the different municipal authorities which the law has 
constituted. Very often the Municipal Corporation has to complain as much as the 
public of the Municipal executive and has in reality struggled long and hard to set It 
right in spite of ignorant or interested misrepresentation. Kut the blame is nearly alwaj-s 
laid on their shoulders. I hope and trust that this undiscriminating confusion will cease, 
for it otherwise deprives the Corporation of the valuable support of public opinion in 
many an effort to make Municipal Administration careful and efficient. With regard 
to the Hon. Mr. Armstrong’s comments on the water-supply of the cit}’-, there was 
an undertone of unfavourable criticism against the inaction of the Corporation in deal- 
ing with the question. In the first place, the recent fire near the Crawford Market 
involving a portion of Sitaram . Buildings, was not due to the insufficient or defective 
supply of water. Water there was in abundance, but time was lost in opening the 
proper sluice-valve which should have been open. The fault lay with the executive 
of the Water Department and the Corporation has undertaken a strict, thorough, and 
speedy inquiry into the cause of the mismanagement. As to the supply itself, people 
have forgotten that it was the Corporation and its private members who, even against 
the hesitation of the Municipal executive, firmly pronounced for providing a constant 
and full supply and undertook the vast scheme which resulted in the present Tansa 
Lake. It was the Corporation wdiich roused the executive with great difficulty to 
work a special staff for testing and preventing tiie enormous leakage of the. supply 
through the mains, which was for long incredulously denied by Commissioners 
and Water Engineers and which on actual testing, has been now discovered to 
be beyond what they dreamt of. They are now carefully considering the question 
of the duplication of the Tansa main which is beset with niore difficulties, sanitary 
and otherwise, than most people are aware of. But even so, the Corporation are 
quite prepared to undertake it if careful consideration shows it to be necessary or 
desirable. 


With regard to the question of town-duty on sugar, the Corporation have 
had no opportunity of dealing with it. It was only the other day that the Chamber 
brought it to the notice of that body. Till now it was with the Commissioner. 
But in justice to Mr. Sheppard, the Municipal Commissioner, I should like to say 
that he pointed out to the Chamber a very simple way of removing the difficulties 
of the merchants but which they do not care to accept as to the total abolition of 
the duty 5 the policy of the Corporation has been to reduce or abolish in the first 
instance the duties on necessary articles of food. Sugar is not a necessary article of 
food in the same sense as, for example, grain is. The question, therefore, must 
:be considered from all sides and cannot be dealt with solely with regard to the, 
grievances (Jf the merchants who, instead of facilitating the task of collectiai . 
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and . refund by simple precautions, created difficulties by the innqmerable devices 
I .. resorted to by the middlemen employed by them to perpetrate frauds of the grossest 

description. 

The one other point to which the Mon, Mr. Armstrong referred was about the 
j provision of overbridges, and I am in full sympathy with what he has stated. The 

: railway crossings are no doubt a nuisance and a scandal and it is time that necessary 

overbridges should be provided in the City. The most important of them are, 

■ I believe, five or six and I trust they may be soon undertaken. But let me say that 

i. in this respect the City has to complain not only against the Railway Companies, 
but also against the Government .itself. Because these railways are practically 

' ;Governthent concerns, and it seems to me that the Government should have recog- 
nised that there were legal and moral obligations to build them. They ought to have 
recognised that as the Railway Companies came into the City for their own purposes 
to make profits, the City should not be made to suffer inconvenience. It cannot be 
gainsaid that the burden of providing overbridges lies upon the Companies. 

I remembes- looking up the English Railway General Clauses Act. As Your Lordship 
knows that a large number of railways in England are dealt with by Private Bills 
with their own clauses and conditions. But the legislature has provided that where 
I there are no private Acts there should be clauses for the building of the overbridges. 

In the Railway General Clauses Act it has been laid down that every railway coming 
I into a City must provide culverts, bridges, etc. That is the principle upon which the 
j Government ought to recognise that it owes to the City the obligation of providing 

I for it the conveniences which are required for its traffic. I hope Your Lordship’s 

‘ Government will take up the question in earnest and will find means to accelerate 
and dispose of it in as sjieedy a manner as possible. 

The H&>t. Mr, Muir Mackenzie in his reply to the several members who had spoken on 
the Budget said,- — The remarks of my honourable friend Mr, Logan led io a lively rejoinder 
from the Hon. Sir Pheroseshah Mehta. It was quite inter esting to have our solemn deliveries 
panedwith a little salt ,..’.., ... .. I cannot imagine that the Hon. Sir Pheroseshah was ctrreci 
I 'when lie tumid overwhelmingly on the Hon. Mr, Logan and said that tire ''orators," ' 
whose utterances stimulated the revenue-payer io the dishonesty indicated, were, in the fiery 
utlerdnce of Sir Pheroseshah, ‘'ns''. There are- orators outside this Council who say 

exceedingly unscrupulous things But I feel no necessity to bolster up the Hon- Mr, 

Xdigan who is well able to take care of himself. 

H. B. the President, Txrrd Lamingfon, in concluding the debate said ; — / r^ard 

with very great satisfaction ihe interesting passage of arms rvhich took place between the 
; Hon. Sir Pheroseshah Mehta and. ihe Hon. Mr. Logan. In these days when roe know that 
proposals are mooted to increase and develop the utility ol the work ol these Legislative 

j. ! Councils, one pre-eminent feature which must ever be borne in mind w that they must be 
f .' vitalised, as it were, both official and non-official members taking part in debate, exchanging 
' / q.rgnmenis and entering generally into the contest of words. And so loiig as ihe arguments 

fairly stated and rthtied in good spirit , I regard it as a matter for satisfaction when 
' i. / find aiQf member in this Council taking up arms whether on behalf of or as a critic of the 

I ' iJ’ ^ 


QovermmiU Oi mme^ it is ^a)e indeed lhai G&Mrmncni finds a champion ottUide its mn 
ranks\ not because snch do not exist, tut because by the very nature oi the case it is mi the 
method oi governing here to produce iluvu It is cnly in a country hilly possessed oi rep esen-^ 
tative insUinticns like Great Britain where you have two opposing parties^ indulging in 
true cniicism oi each oihtr^s proposals. Ccnsequcntly 1 say that it is not oiten Gozemment I 
finds a suppcriiT amongst the non-cfficiol element, ond ihirekre m an cceasicji like this when , 
memheis meet cn ieims oi equality Tam delighted to find Council ekempiens for the action ’ 
oi Government, and equally delighted to hear vigorous critics deliver critical and trenchant 
opinions. In iliis parti cnlar ease we may soy ihai what ever strong blows were dealt by the ; 

two honourable members ^ we may take saiisiaction that each oi them uas armed with triple ' 

has^ so that no one need take a! mm less they should do one another serious injury. ^ 

^ ^ - I 

At the Meeting oi the B embay l.egislative Cmncil held at JPeona on 20th June I9o8^ [ 

a year aiter the above-meniiGneel incident, the Hon. Mr* Logan, while speakmg on the 
Provincial Budget, craved His Excellency the President, Sir George Cic^rke^s ptrwnsuoh 
'' to reier to an episode which occurred last year when the Hon. Sir Pherozeshah took the 
occasion of certain cemmenis of mine in answer to the Horh Mr- Parekh to make an attack 

on me oi a somewhat persona! char act er, uhich I have had no carlhr opportunity oi an- 

iweringJ^ ‘ ‘ / mi under the great disadvantage, he lontinued, that the Uon. Sir Pherose- 
shah is not here to-day, and for this reason J unit shorUn rny remarks to the smallest compass 
necessary to justify my own position, and uitl give nobody an opportunity oi saying that lam 
attacking the honourable member behind his back, it wilt be remembered that I stated that 
the land assessment was really very fight and left a high margin oi rental- 7 he Hon. Sir 
Pheroreeshah Mehta talked oi a great many things in his reply, but he did not say anything 
to meet this point, except that my stalernenis were old iallacies wh ich had been long exploded. | 
Old, Sir, they may he vc been ^ for the facts hove bctn notorious these forty years; but i 
fallacies ihey are not. They have hetn established in ike most cenihoriiative way by the 
Government of India 7 he Hon. Sir Pheroz^eshah uas pariieularly violent in repudiat- 

ing a remark of mine, that the agiiaiion against the land-revenue was a poHfkal one. But 
unless the homurabie number understood the %ord fioliiicaV in a sense different h'om the 
mnal one, it seems io me that he was very eourogeous in repudiating the politicat connection 

In the Deccan at least the agiiaiion is closely connected with the political campaign j 
oi the Poona Kxiremists. 7 bey ireq-iuntly address meetings of agriculturists, and as an 
ilhcs raiicn / may meniicn that about a tuck before the Hon. Sir Phenvseshah Mehta was 
denouTiiing what he had the presumption io call rny unpardonable insinuations^ on the 

subject, one oi the most notorious of these Extremists was addressing a meeting at Satara 

. think £ have now .saul enough, Sir, io show that the statements I made last year were in 
accordance with existing facts, and I consider that the Hon. Sir Pherozeshah showed a want 
of sobriety in denouncing them as he didP 

The Hon. Mr. Setalvad who elso spoke fell hound to refer io what had fallen from his . , 
honourable friend Mr. Logan ahout the passage of arms the previotts year between him and the Vj 
Horn Sir Pherozeshah Mehta. Mr. Logan has stated." said Mr. Setahad, "'that when he | 
spoke of orators and political agitators and their connection with the contumacy on the part of ^ ’| 
the rayats to fay the assessments, he had in mind some mischievous agitation in the Deccm and f 
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ihcd lie did not innnmte anything against any honmraUe member of /hit Council and the 
' aiiack therefore made on him by Sir Piter ozeshah ztas unmerited and unjustifiable. Now, 
whatever the intentions of my honourable friend Mr. Logan might have been, lam afraid that 
. he has forgotten the language that he actually used last year. Then ref erring to the woi'ds 
used by the Hon. Mr. Logan in the previous year, viz., that ''The interests of the raj als are not 
independently represented here by any person except myself% the Hon. Mr. Drew and perhaps 
the Hon. Mr. Barrow. The landlord’s interest is practically the sole interest which i.t 
represented by the Indian Members. It is because these landlords' interests are so well represented 
in this Council that zve hear so much about these matters” Mr. Setalvad said Can language 
be plainer than this f Did not Mr. Logan here refer to non-official Indian members and question 
'** their honesty of purpose by saying that they supported landlords interest and sacrificed those of 
the rayats, whose only friends, he said, were him. self and Mr. Dreso and perhaps Mr. Barrow 
It was these unworthy and utterly unjustifiable charges and insinuations against non-official 
members that my hosiourable friend Sir Pherozeshah promptly repelled and took exception to, 
and not Mr.- Logan's denunciation, if any, of the mischievous Djccan ag'iiator. And I venture. 

' '[-to think that what Mr. Logan calls Sir Pherozeshah' s attack on him and of which he complains 
' ma perfectly justified and well deserved and that Sir Pherozeshah had not, in saying what he 
had. said, lost his sobriety as suggested. " 

I he Hon. Mr. G. K. Parekh who followed Mr. Setalvad submitted that it appeared very 
■ clearly thah when Mr. logon was referr'mg to the people who were responsible for inculcal'mg 

' contumacy and to those who represented the interests of the richer classes and not the interests of 

the rayats, he was alluding to his colleagues in the Council. 

After peaking at length on the same incident, the Hon. Mr. D. A. Khare concluded 
. his remarks os follows “ The Hon. Mr. Logan has a right to think that what he says, he 

' says honestly : so we also say that what we say here we say honestly. We are not posing as 

disguised champions of particular interests, and I trust that every snember will give another 
member the same credit which he wants to take to himself for honesty of purpose ased 
disinkresied motives y 

The Hon, Mr- Logan You?' Excellency, — May / be permitted to close this 
controversy as a personal one between Honourable Members and myself by saying once for 
ail that in speaking last year of orators who 'inculcated dishonesty and contumacy 
' : asmng the people. I did not refer to anything that has ever happened in this CmncU and I 

camol understand how Honourable Members should have supposed that I did. Why, Sir, the 
country is covered with orators. I did not restrict my remarks to Poona as the Hon. Mr- 
■ Khare now professes to understand . IreferndtoagrarianagitatimthroughoutthePresi- 

: dency, but I did not refer to anything that has happened here. 

> Thus, after all the members comerned having had their say, this unpleasant eoniro- 

was here brought to un end* • ■ ■ 

PROFESSOR F. G. SELBY. 

p.' GREAJ EDUCATIONIST AND ADMINISTRATOR. 

^ : A representative Meeting was held at Poona on 23rd June 1907 for thd 

t purpose of concerting measures for commemorating tn a suitable manner the 
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services remkrei to higher education in this Fresidency by Prof. F,. G. Selhy tdl 
recently Principal, Deccan College, Poona, and nofm Director of Public Instrmtmi , 
Bombay. 7he Hon, Sir Pheroseshah, who presided, in opening the proceedings, 
spoke as foUms. 

Gentlemen, — It is in response to a wide and general desire that we are 
gathered to-day to take steps to give some tangible and permanent expression to 
the feelings of esteem, regard and admiration which we entertain for one of the most 
eminent, distinguished and brilliant officers that have ever adorned the educational 
service of this Presidency and indeed of all India, Mr. Selby'. I should have been 
glad and indeed it would have been more in the fitness of things if some gentleman, 
more closely and more intimately associatal witli his life-long labour of love of 
developing Deccan College, as my friend Dr. Bhandarkar said the. other day in the 
I.egislative Council, into a model College, was asked to take the Chair on thi.s 
occasion. But at the same time I might say that now we too are entitled to claim 
him a.s he belongs to the educational interest of the whole Presidency, oooup)dng 
a.s he does a post which places him at the head of the educational world of the 
province —a post, when worthily filled, is as much of great usefulness as it is of 
honour and dignity, — the post of the Vice-Chancellor of the Ihiiversity of Bomba\' 
and joining with it, as he does, the post of the Director of Public Instruction. 
Gentlemen, no act of His Excellency Lord l.amington was more warmly or more 
cordially hailed throughout the educated classes than the appointment of Mr. Selby 
as Vice-Chancellor. As a member of the Syndicate, I have come into clo.se contact 
with him and enteitaining as I do the popular irnpre-ssion that scholars and- 
profes,9ors are seldom efficient administrators, I have been astonished to find what 
great powers of administration Mr. Selby posses.se.s. With his clear and through 
gra.sp of subjects and his mastery of details, he conduot.s the business of the 
University with a signal despatch which I have seldom .seen in other Vice-Chancellors. 
He never allows us to dawdle, gentlemen, as we men not unfiequentl)' are in the 
habit of doing. He has proved himself a most able administrator. 

The .speaker who will follow me will tel! you in detail how it is that Mr. Selby 
has earned for himself the affection and gratitude of his pupils and esteem and 
admiration of all, — pupils or no pupils. He is a ripe and accomplished scholar, — I 
have heard that he lisped in Greek before he entered his teens. There is nothing 
which .so impresses students as a reputation for great scholarship, and when we see 
Mr. Selby, we seldom fail to think of his great master, Aristotle. Then, gentlemen, 
he has been a grea.t and sympathetic teacher and educationist. I will tel! you from 
his own mouth what he has been in this respect In the admirable Convocation 
speech which he delivered the other day', he described what a successful teacher 
ought to be. I will read his words ; — 

- * 

''The firsi- requi.iiite w that a teacher should thoroughly know hi.s subject, and it is equally 

',y.. important that he should be interested in it and interested in interesting his students in it; 

The Work o( a teacher requires knowledge, great patience and an infinite sympathy and the 
art of putting one's self at the pupil's point of view. He must realise the pupil’s difficulties 


ask h!mself how thej^ are to he overcome. Speaking to my own countrymen, if they 
, want to succeed as teachers in this country, I would say that they must > from the moment 
' they land in India, make it their crinstant endeavour to mix and become friends with all 
the. best representatives of the Society from which are drawn the pupils they have to teach. 
They must have a knowledge of and sj^mpatby with the pupils. It of course, the 
ambition of every teacher to become a power in the land. Rut no one can influence people 
whom he does nor understand and for whom he does not <'nre. The teacher, in fact, must 
*'stoop to conquer.’’ 

Gentlemen, do you not recognise the lineaments of Mr, Selby in the description 
he has given of what a teacher should be ? But even above and beyond all this, 
nobody can come in contact with him without realising that he is a true man and a 
thorough gentleman, the best type of a true English gentleman without affectation 
or empty display. You at once, realise that liere is a man on whose direct straight- 
forwardness and unassuming integrity you can implicitly rely. Gentlemen, it will 
be a heavy loss to this Presidency when a high-souled, a high-minded and a high- 
principled man like Mr. Selby retires from among us. The present time is a time 
when we need more and more men of Mr. Selby's stamp with his qualities of liead 

and heart, and I still trust that it may be possible to keep him somewhat longer 

« 

among us. 

« 

I now ask Dr. Bhandarkar to move the first Resolution, 


BOMBAY LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 

THE CITY OF BOMBAY POLICE CHARGES BILL. 

Amicable Settlement Between Bombay Corporation and Government 
AS Regards Cost of City Police. 

Meeting of the Bombay Legielalm Council xme held at Poona on 20th July 1901 
H. E, Lord Lamington presiding. 

The Hon. Sir Pherozeshah Mehta:— Will Your Excellency permit me before 
the honourable member in charge of the Bill* rises, to move an adjournment of the 
, first reading of the Bill ? . 

' H, E. the President I am not quite sure whether the honourable member 
i; ' is in order in doing so. - 

The Hon. Sir Pherozesliah It is permissible to move an adjournment of the 
debate and not the meeting without any notice. I can do so under Rule 4. (Reads.] 

H. E. the President ; — Ver}' well. Go on. 

• Bill No. IV of 1907 (A Bill further to amend the Bombas' Vaccination' Act, 1877, the City of 
■ BomHy Municipal Act, 1888, .and the City of Bombay Improvement Act, 1898, and to amend the Bombay 
' Motor Vehicles Act, 1904;.. This Bill has been commonly called "The City of Bombay Police Charges Biil,’’ 


Tlie Hon. Sir Pherozeshah I move the adjournment of the first reading of tliis 
Bill, not with the purpose of delaying business, but because the essential character of 
the transaction, to carry out which the Bill is framed, is such that iiotliing should he 
proceeded with in this Council till what I uv.sy crd! the contractingparties have come to 
a final settlement. The Council is aware fiiat this matter arises out of an endeavour 
to readjust certain liabilities lying on Government and the Corporation respectively in a 
way more in consonance with the principles laid down in Lord Ripon’s Despatch on 
Local Self-Government. Por years attempts Iiave been made to relieve the Corpora-, 
tion of the cost of the City Police over whicli it has absolutely no control and to impose 
in its place other heads of expenditure with control. Government have made proposals 
to the Corporation which may be briefl};’ described as substituting for the cost of the 
police the expenditure on primarj* education and medical relief. These proposals 
included an exchange of police buildings against the Queen’s Statue and the Victoria 
and Albert Museum besides certain vaccination buildings. While accepting in the 
main the proposals of Government, the Corporation have objected to the proposed ex- 
change as not equally fruitful to both parties, inasmuch as the Statue and the 
Museum are already dedicated to the public. In replying to this objection, Govern- 
ment have intimated that if it were pressed, the whole scheme would have to be reconsi- 
dered again, thus opening up unfortunatelj’’ the whole question. A committee of the 
Corporation is, however, investigating the matter and its report will, 1 have no doubt, 
be presented with all possible expedition. But the Council will see that thus Govern- 
ment and the Corporation have not yet arrived at a final agreement and as legislation 
in this instance is required to carry out the terms of the agreement, it is premature to 
proceed even with the first reading of the Bill. It might prejudice the contractual 
position of the Corporation to submit, as if it were, the terms of what is essentially an 
agreement between the parties to the decision of the legislature. It is to avoid such a 
misunderstanding that I move an adjournment. 

The Hon. Sir Steyning Edgerley ; — Your Excellency, — Thi,s is really a very, 
small point. I quite appreciate my honourable friend Sir Pherozeshah Mehta’s wish 
that the Corporation should in no way be prejudiced by our pi-oceeding with the Bill 
and I am quite willing to undertake that that shall not he the case. ..... 

The Hon. Sir Pheroze,shah i— •! understand from my honourable friend that the , 
action of the Council to-day will in no way alter the essentia! character of, or prejudice 
the agreement to be come to between the Corporation and Government regarding, 
the adjustment of certain liabilities, and, if that is so, 1 have no desire to press my 
motion for adjournment. 

The Hon. Sir S. Edgerley I accept it in that sense. 

The Hon. Sir Pheroze.shah *. — Then I withdraw. 

The tion. Sir S. Edgerley then introduced the Bill and in doing so he sat'd that it had 
Seen called “ The Police Charges Bid, " but it might really have been exiled “ A Bill to 
diferetices between the Corporation and tlw Government. " because 
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in settling the police charges ihe^ were so fortunate as to have helped to settle the question 
of responsibility for medical relief y vaccination, and primary education, for the maintenance 
oftheirnew mtiseunh and also certain questions regarding music fees arid fees for motors and 
public conveyances , 

Several members having spoken 

Sir Pherozeshah said ;^Your Excellency ^ — I do not propose to offer any remark on 
this occasion, The matter is before the Corporation for consideration, and until they come 
to a decision I do not think it right that i should say anything to what has fallen from the 
Bon, Sir Steynhig Edgerley, 

The Bill was the?i read a first time. 

The Hmu Sir Steyning Edgerley then moved that the Bill be referred to a Seletfi 
Committee consistitig of seven members, Sir Pherozeshah being one of them, 1 he motion 
was adopted, , . . 

jj:- -$• 

At the Meeting of the Council held at Poona on s8ih September igoj under the presi- 
denl&hip of the Hon, Mr. Muir Mackemie, the Governor of Bombay, the Hon, Sir S. Edgerl^ 
moved the second reading of the City of Bombay Police Charges Bill. 

The Hon. Sir Pheroseshak Mehta spoke as follows 

Your Excellency,— My honourable friend Sir Steyning Edgerley on the last 
occasion as well on this has so fully explained the real purport and meaning of this Bill 
before the Council that it is hardly necessary for me to say anything Or add anything 
to what has fallen from him. But it is impossible for me to resist the temptation of 
saying a few words by way of a brief summary of what has lieeii done now that the 
Curtain has fallen upon a drama which has been dragging its weary length along for 
. nearly forty years. In doing so I should like to point out that in this transaction we 
have nothing to do with the question of liabilitj* of the cost of the police. That 
question had its first contentious origin at the time when Bombay was first organised 
into a regular municipal administration under Act II of 1865, and the circum- 
stances, under which the liability of nearly the whole cost of the police was thrown 
iipon the Corporation, gave rise to constant discussions between Government and the 
Corporatibn from time to time. To those who do not regard a primrose “ as a simple 
; primrose and nothing more” the history of this question possesses almost the interest 
of romance. What took place between the Govermnent of Bombay, the Gdvernihent 
of India and the Secretary of State would furnish to those interested in the subject 
material sufficient for a fascinating tale. There were some ami ^iftg inoid ents. There 
were stalwart councillors, both Indian and European, in thoie’^^.adio-oifefed'^fout 
battle to Government whenever what they thought anJgjasrip^'was-abeut-^e'Tie^ 
perpetrated. On at least two occasions, the CoQJerdfion swore to^^ajppe^T^ tbe 
. feretary of State and the Goverrtment^iftdi^when it suddeniy-'bbourred to the 
Bombay Government that they-ahotHdreconsider their deciskMrwith'the result that the 
reconsideration reverse^ jt^Kut the question of the liability of the cost of the police 
is altogether irreleyanf on this occasion, because, as already -pointed out by tpi Hon. 
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Mr. Setalvad, it was repeatedly settled by different Acts, namely, those of I860, 1872 
and 1888, which threw a certain burden with regard to the cost; of the police on the / 
City of Bombay. But the Acts left the question open as to what proportion of that 
cost should be borne by the city and wliat by Government. After a great deal of 
dispute and discussion the question was ultimately decided by the Government of 
India, who compromised it by ruling' that three-fourths of the cost should be paid by 
the Corporation and one-fourth by the Government. Against that decision the 
Corporation appealed to the Secretary of State, and the Secretary of State in 1862 
upheld the view tliat was taken by the Government of India. Since then the question 
has been held as finally settled and both Government and the Corporation have < 
wOTked upon this basis for years. 

What we had to do in the present case was to find out a way to apply the ; 
principles which were laid down by the Government of India in Lord Ripon’s famous ■ ’ 
Local Self-Government Despatch of 1881, In that Despatch it was laid down as , , 
follows : “ His Excellency in Council obserx^es that at present the annual amount spent : 
on police by municipalities in India amounts to about 27i lacs of rupees. The Only 
function which the municipalities discharge in regard to police is the provision of I' i 
funds for the purpose of meeting tite whole or a portion of the cost of the municipal , 
police force. They practically exercise no control over the police and cannot, therefore,; / i 
be expected to take a-ny special interest in the efficiency of the force or to look with , ' i 
sympathy on a provision of the law which treats them as a machinery for raising: :;; ! 
taxes to be spent on a department over which they have no control, and in the efficient ; 
and economical expenditure of which they have little direct interest and no immediate *: j 
responsibility. The Governor-General in Council would, therefore, be glad to see 
municipal bodies relieved altogether of the charge for police, an equal amount nf , , 
expenditure on education, medical chaiity, and, if possible, public works of local 
interest being transferred to them with as full control as may be expedient over the 
details of such expenditure, ” This was further explained by the Government of India 
in a subsequent Despatch in which they pointed out that in their letter of 24 th 
Oototxx 1891 the orders above quoted “ relieved municipalities of no charge what- 1 
ey^r, but merely proposed to effect an exchange of charges and responsibilities by , 
imposing on municipalities additional expenditure on account of education, medical ; 
relfefand public works in lieu of the police charges which might be withdrawn | 
'.'frditn them. ” ; i 

It is to carry out tlie principles laid down in these Despatches that the Govern- i 
ir^pt and the Cs^^cation have been trying to see wliat exchanges could be made ' 
and the exchaa^ithat have been effected have been strictly carried out in the spirit / 
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capable of indefinite extension and development. It is impossible to say exactly to 
what extent the cost of ^e police may be increased within a certain time, or whether 
the cost of primary education as developed by the Corporation would keep 
the police increase or would outrun it. It must be a question of give and take, leaving 
the exact state of things to the future. It is possible that at one time the cost of the 
police might overrun the cost of the increase in that of primary education and medi- 
cal relief, and it is possible that the exact opposite process might take place. But, 
on the whole it is a suitable exchange, and the proper way to look at it is to sec that 
the Go\"ernment Avho have to deal with personnel of the police should bear its cost 
while the municipality who have to deal with sanitaryarrangements and the conservancy 
of the city and primary education should take the leading part in carrying o'**- these 
important matters. It is on these lines that the present adjustment has proceeded, 
and I do not think it is necessary to go into the various details that have been set 
forth in the present Bill. The exchange of buildings has now met with the approval 
of the Corporation 5 and the Government have made over to the Corporation complete 
control over primary education and medical relief. So far as medical relief is concern- 
ed, it is one eminently for the Corporation to deal with. The city must be responsi- 
ble for the miuntenance of its sanitary conditions, and this involves questions which 
overlap each other. It was important that the Corporation should not be hampered 
in taking any necessary steps to improve the sanitary arrangements of the city, and it 
was most suitable that medical relief so closely correlative should be made over to the 
Corporation. In doing so there was one difficulty. There are vwious existing institu- 
tions for medical relief in the city which could most suitably be made over to the 
Corporation, whilst there are others which could not be strictly called as belonging 
to tlic city by itself. For example, Sir Jamsetjee Hospital, which has attached to 
it the Grant Medical College. The College is established to give medical education 
not only to the students of the city, but also to those of the whole Presidency. So 
the hospital could not very well be said to be purely a local institution, it was one 
in the interest of the whole Presidency. In the same manner tlic European Gencjral 
tlospital is not only for the European inhabitants of Bombay ; it serves all parts 
of thei Presidency. It can hardly he called a purely local institution. The Goculdas 
Tejpal Hospitel presented difficulties of its own, owing to tlic conditions on which 
it was founded. The solution of this problem has been found in letting them remain 
ill the hands of Goveniment, the Corporation paying a~f[xed a&ioont representing their 
present cost with two conditions, first, that the Corporation are n^ ifeyc 
■ increase in that cost, and second, that Government should not reduce thbir preseni" 
fix^ expenditure on them or in any way take away frbm their 
efficiency 
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which the Corporation pays to Government and is not liable to be increased at the 
will of Government; The objection to the existing arrangement on the score of 
principle was that Government could budget for the cost as it thought proper. That 
is now done away with. In fact, the Corporation pays a fixed amount of money for 
meeting the balance against as on an adjustment of the charges. There was no 
liability upon the Corporation for any further increase in the cost of these institutions. 

It will be for Government to maintain them and to bear any further increase which 
may be necessary for purposes of development. I therefore venture to say that the 
Council will agree with me in thinking that this arrangement is in strict accordance 
with the principles laid down in the Despatch of Lord Ripon. 

I was rather surprised to hear one remark which fell from the Hon. Ibrahim. 
He said that as this was a matter of contract between the Corporation and the 
GovQ-nment, the Ml was brought tp give legislative effect to it. He added that 
there was at least one point on which he was not able to agree with what had been 
done. 1 will call to the recollection of my honourable friend that he has agreed on all; : 
points except this one. He has signed all the reports of the Committees, and has , 
not opposed in the Corporation anything except that one point. I think, therefore, ' 
that in the words “ at least one point, ” the “ at least ” was an inadvertent addition 
to the words “one point.” I do not wish to detain the Council with any further 
remarks about the character of the arrangement. * 

For my part I think it is a straightforward and honest arrangement of various 
liabilities between the Corporation and the Government, and we must not forget that 
the credit of it lies to a considerable degree with His Excellency Lord Lamington; 
He took up the question vei^' earnestly and was very desirous that a cause of fricticm ■ , 
should be removed. It was a very fortunate circumstance that it fell to the lotdf^ r, 
my honourable friend Sir Steyning Edgerley to carry out his desire in the matter! 

I may say tliat it was quite a pleasure to deal with Sir Steyning in carrying out the , ' 
negotiations. With regard to the various conditions and terms that were to bp I : 
arranged, I may add that Your Excellency’s Government entirely deserves credit fof ’ :: 
the manner in which this matter has been' brought to a happy termination. It is 
impossible not to recognise the great fairness and sweet reasonableness which have 
actuated Sir Steyning Edgerley in this matter. In fact, I have found that a spirit of 
gteat fairness and r easonableness a lways actuates him in dealing with all matters of 
this kind. Ijen^eMSy thanks, and I think the Council will join with me in tendering 
him and to the Goyerament, not forgetting Lord Lamington, for the 
exceedingly happy termination of a subject wliioh has caused a great deal of frMori , , 
^d Corporation and the Government in the past. This armig^- 

jjjration to attend to the sanitation and cppserlmuoy of the , ' 
transfe^ to the Corporatim!*\^®^®''^‘^ todo_j}id--aSsi^ in preserving 

medical relief an^'Vaociuation. Eblld thu 0Cfporation. The City may well be 

Your Exoelleiicy, Jt is which this matter has been adjusted and,; 
effected, who #ill be the ult 

^mnd and third time arid pamii^ 
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BOMBAY LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 

FAREWELL TO LORD LAMINGTON. 

A fter the busines<^ before the Council which met at Poona on soth July igoj 
was over, the Hon. Sir Pheraseshah Mehta hade farewell to Lord Lamington in 
the follming words 

Before Your Excellenc)' adjourns the Council, the members desire to be 
allowed to bid you farewell. My Lord, it was with a very heavy heart that we heard 
the news of Your Lordship’s abrupt intended departure, and it was with a still 
heavier heart that we learnt the reason* for this sudden departure. My Lord, when 
Lady Lamington came out with you on your arrival we recognised within a very short 
time that we possessed in her one who put her whole heart in helping to promote the 
welfare and happiness of the people among whom her lot was cast. My Lord, I well 
remember an incident which took place almost exactly a year after your arrival to 
the very day. Your Excellencies had come to open the Bombay Congress Industrial 
Exhibition and a great assemblage had gathered down. My Lord, Your Excellency 
h^ had to make many speeches, on a variety of subjects all over the Presidency 
many of them very eloquent and sympathetic, but I claim, My Lord, your full and 
hearty acquiescence when I say that not one of them excelled the happy little speech 
which Lady Lamington made on that occasion. It at once captured the hearts of the 
vast assemblage that was gathered there. Everybody felt that the speech came 
straight from the heart, bright and sparkling, and that the gentle-hearted speaker was 
determined in her heart of hearts to be kind, considerate and helpful and to do every- 
thing good and useful for the people, among whom she was destined to reside, in every 
possible direction that might be open to her. When, My Lord, Lady Lamington had 
to leave on account of her health, everybody earnestly hoped and prayed that she 
;might be able soon to return to this Presidency to resume the goodly work to which 
she h^ been devoting herself. But alas, the prospect of her return grew less and 
less, and now, it is not to be. Let me say, My Lord, that we deeply and intensely 
sympathise with Your Lordship in the cause which compels your departure. 

My Lord, speaking as to yourself, it was early realised in your career here that 
we had secured in you a statesman of rare tact, of great and real sympathy, of high 
culture and broadminded liberality, giving assurance to the people of the Presidency 
that their interests were safe in Your Lordship’s hands. The present is particularly a 
time when we want Administrators and Governors of the character I have described 
land endowed with the qualities I have mentioned and therefore it is that the Presi- 
dency-;— and I venture to speak in the name of the whole Presidency judging from the 
unanimous and universal expressions of regret that have already apfteared and from 
thy own knowledge, and I am in a position to know somewhat, — that the Presidency 
has received the news of your premature resignation with the deepest regret and 

*, the reason given for Lord Lamington's sudden departure froin India was Lady Lamington's serious 
illness in England. 
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something akin to dismay, I may mention, My Lord, though not with any desire to ^ 
make invidious comparisons, that it is not only this Presidency but the other presi- | 
dencies and provinces of India have congratulated us on our singular good fortune in 
possessing a Governor of Your Lordship’s t>T)e. This was strikingly manifested on 
no less an interesting occasion than the famous St. Andrew’s Day’s dinners last year. 
There were many festive gatherings on that day throughout the land, with great men 
and administrators of the chief provinces presiding over them and making important 
speeches. But the public and the Press throughout the country- singled out one 
speech as worthy of distinction as that of a statesman. And that speech was Your , ^ 
Lordship’s speech. It was so distinguished because it fearlessly touched the strong \ 
note touched by the Prince of Wales* on his return to England from his Indian ' F 
tour. That sympathy. My Lord, you have shown in all your dealings with the pebpk 
of this Presidency, and it is in consequence of that that from the earliest days of your ; ; 
administration you have acquired the confidence, the esteem, the admiration and the ■ , 
affection of all the various peoples of this Presidency. It is not always eas)^ to give ; ; 
right expression to one’s feelings on an occasion of this sort, I am conscious that iny , 
endeavour to do so has been clumsy and, imperfect. But clumsy and imperfect as it 
may be, I can assure Your Lordship of the reality and intensity of our feelings at 
your departure. I hope and trust that on your return to England you may find 
awaiting you better news of Lady' Lamington’s health, and that in whatever career i 
of usefulness that may be before you, the destinies of this land will always be at your a 
heart. I 

ff, E, the President^ Lord LamingUm having replied, the Council •mas | 
adjourned. I 


THE SURAT CONVENTION. 

After the adjournment ofthesjrd Indian National Congress sine die under 
the most pain jul circumstances at Surat cn the afternoon of e'jth December igo>^^ f 
a large number of the leading delegates assembled the same evening in Sir phet ose^ 
shah Mehta^s quarters and resolved that a National Convention be held on the next i 
day and that only those Kho subscribed to the tertns of the Convention be allowed toy.: I 
take port in it. 2 he Convention occordingly met at Surai on s8th December and I 
in opening the proceedings Sir Pherozeshah said; — i . I 


Brother Delegates, — I remember that once from the Congress platform I spoke 
of an unconventional Convention for the purpose of promoting the interests of the 
country. I did not think then that in process of time we should really have to meet 
in the ferm of a convention for the purpose of resuscitation, if you will, reinc^nating, 
if you desire, the work which has gone on for 28 years with the co-operation of all 


* Afterwards King GeotgeV^ 
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provinces of this countr}\ You were asked to attend here to*day for the purpose of 
Forming a convention of that character. I think you will all agree with me that we 
ya.n ask no better person than Dr. Rash Behari Ghose to take the Chair on such a 
nemorable occasion and preside over our deliberations. 1 therefore request him to 
ake the Chair. 

7726 dminess of the Conueniion being &oer^ 

Sir Pherozeshah in moving a cordial vote of thanks to Dr. Ghose exhorted the 
ielegates from all provinces to prepare well-reasoned and carefully-drawn memorials 
a regard to the new R,eform proposals. Bombay was preparing such a memorial 
■nd it was the duty of every province to send well^«a.soned representations in support 
if the views of the country on proposals which attacked educated Indians, especially 
awyers, in an absolutely unjustifiable and undeserved manner. All these must be 
mt downin their representations. He also advised that the delegates assembled 
here might have an informal conference and discuss that and other matters of 
nterest. 

The Con’oention isoas tJien dissolved, 

sb 

A representative of the limes of India voas granted an interview by Sir 
Phetozeshah Mehta at Surat on sgth December igo'^. 

He said he had foreseen that separation was impossible unless Congress 
vere to submit itself to the rule of the Extremists. The aspirations of the Extremists 
rere unreasonable and unrealisable and were such that the bulk of the Congress 
TOuld not work on their lines. He and his friends had set before themselves one 
[reat article of their creed which was that their immediate object was a steady 
;radual impro\ ement of all methods of Government, and though self-government was 
ncluded in their aspirations, they looked upon it as the ultimate goal set very far off 
ind hot a thing they could hope or desire to attain to in the near future. 

He had declared himself on one point and that was the point of boycott which 
le looked upon as taking up a hostile and offensive attitude, to which the other side 
' vhich was after all the. ruling class, might be expected to reply in kind and with 
i greater effect. He considered that “ swadeshi ” included everything that was essen- 
: iai ih Indian: mercantile development. He was clear upon one point and that was 

' hat Mr. Tilak’s influence among reputable people in other Ifrovinces than his own, 

ested on the fact that he managed to hang on to the Congress. Now that the split 
lad come people would find him out. 

. The Moderates had managed to avofd the grand mistake of using force against 
Mt. Tilak, which he verj^ much desired they .should do, and had so placed the onus 
jf the split on Mr. TUak. They, themselves had done nothing which could bring 
fiscredit on their cause. Such discredit as was bound to be imputed would rest on 
' dr. Tilak. 
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INDIANS IN SOUTH AFRICA. 

WHITE AND COLOURED RACES. 


A Public Meeting of the citizens of Bombay was held at the Town Hall 
under the Presidentship of H, H. Aga Sir Sultan Mahomed Shah, on zgthjanu- : ■ 
aty igo8, to protest against the treatment meted out to the Indians in the Transvaal. ,■ 
At the conclusion of the business before the Meeting, Sir Pherozeshah Mehta m ji 
moving a Vote of lhanks to the Chairman, spohe as follows, 


Ladies and gentlemen, — The importance of this occasion cannot be exaggerated ^ 

and it is for several reasons a fortunate thing that we have secured His Highness the ; 
Aga Khan to preside ov^er this Meeting. He is a gentleman occupying a high and ' ii' 

privileged position in the Islamic world and besides being highly Ciducated, has ;,f ,y 

travelled much, has thought a good deal and has been therefore eminently qualified , , 
to give weighty opinion on a question of the day. He also possesses genuine 
sympathy for the people whose prosperity and whose welfare he has ever at heart, 

Ladies and gentlemen, in regard to the question upon which we have assem- ;:'k 
bled to express our opinion to-day, I will venture to say that on this occasion we are S; 
really fighting the battle of the East against the West. (“ Hear, hear.”) We are ^ 
fighting for the cause of the peace, the harmony, and the progress, which, in ; ; 
future, Ictus hope, may exist between the East and the West. (“Hear, hear.”) . T 
It has been said that sober politics, or practical politics, required that the white races * 

should be allowed to keep out of their preserve any of the coloured races. But I ^ . 

think, ladies and gentlemen, that the white races should reflect that it is one of the 
most curious positions which they assume because after insisting upon getting into / . ■ 
the countries of the coloured races of the world, is it right and proper for them to say ; 
that they would not allow coloured races to come into their preser\'e ? The moral kw 
cannot be defied or violated with impunity any more in the political than in the 
social or private world. If they take up this position and say that they have a right ■ 
to exclude from their preserves the coloured people, a time may come when the same 
arguments and reasons might be urged against them by the coloured races for 
preventing them from entering their countries and their homes. All o^'erA.sia we, '$ 
find that white races are fighting for the open door. Everj^ white man insists upon 
entering the country of the “ dark people ” but when it comes to the question of small !;;? 
tSTitories of the white races, the claim is set up that in practical politics they are 
justified in turning out coloured people. This is the question which is involved in fi'- 
the subject before us and which gives importance to this gathering. We are fortun- 
ate therefore in having as our Pr^ident, His Highness the Aga Khan whose presence 
here amongst us to-day hae lent a great weight to this momentous question and on ' 
behalf of this assembly I have to tender to His Highness our most enthusiastic and 
cwdial thanks. (Prolonged cAeers), 
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DECENTRALISATION. 

SIR PHEROZESHAH’S VIEWS. 


The Royal Oonwiisston upon Decentrahscitimi hold Us a itiings in Bontbcty * 
from ^th to xjth March jgoS ’when several Indian leaders of public opinion and 
j Government offtcials were called and exaviinedm Sir Phetozeshah being also 

; invited to submit his view and to appear to give evidence before the Commission 

whilst declining the invitation wrote as foilmes^ 

I (. To ' , ■ 

f L H. WHEELER, Esq., 



Secretary, Royal Comniissien upon- Decefiiralisalion, 

Decentralisation^Camp, Bombay. 

Dear Sir, 

I regret verj' much that owing to my absence from Bombay, I was not able 
to reply to your letters of the lOth and 24th February 1908, ere this. 

I received your letter of the iOth on the 15th February and I find that owing 
to tlie present state of my health, I have not sufficient time left to prepare either an 
outline of my views or to appear to give evidence before the Commission. 


I 1 regret my inability to accept the invitation of the Commission the less as I 

I happen to hold very strongly the view that the question of Decentralisation cannot be 
: dealt with adequately or effectually without entering into larger questions of adminis- 
; , ' trative system and policy and that to deal with it by itself would be both inconclusive 
and misleading.. I cannot help thinking that no provincial decentralisation, st^ding 
I L by itself, would be of niuch benefit unles.s it were safeguarded by such checks as 
j I cbuld be provided for by measures of publicity and popular control. In some resists 
I i Indeed, larger powers in the hands of local officials, unless so guarded by oheoks, 

I might prove more oppressive tlian at present. All that I am prepared to say is that 
■ it would be desirable to increase the popular franchise and to give larger powers to 

' Presidency and District Municipalities and to District Boards. 1 am not prepared to 



say the same with regard to Improvement T^ust until the composition of the Trust 
Board is put’on a more popular basi& 

Yours Very Sincerely, 




PHEI^XZESHAH M. MEHTA. 


INDIAN NATIONAL CONGRESS. ^ 

SIR PHEROZESHAH’S VIEWS ON UNION OF EXTREMISTS 
AND MODERATED. 

The Indian Natio 7 ial Congress iMch met al CakttHa in 190b ^ was invikd io hold i/s 
session a/ Nagpore in the folloiving yea?\ hul the local differences in the latter city having I 
refidered the prospect of a successful meeting altogether remote^ the All- India Congress Committee , 
resolved that the session of 1907 should be held at Surat* Accordingly^^ on the grounds on the ■ 
hanks of the Tapii^ it nici on 26th December 1901 hut unfortunately it broke up, in this historic 
/ own f under the most painful circumstances^ The first ostensible point of difference was ///<: ^ J 
Presidentships The Extremists wanted Lain Lajpairai on the Chair, hut as his recent deporia- 
tiofi was expected to form the subject of a most afiimated discussion in the Cottgress, the Moderates 
led by Sir Pherozeshoh Mehia^ proposed the election of Dr. Rash Behari Ghose. Lala Lajpairai 
being reluctant that anything connected with hm should mar ihe success of ihe session, thankfully ^ ■' 
declined ihe great honour. Theft the difference changed io what has since become known as the , 
Four Calcutta Resolutions Hz., Boycott , Swadeshi, Self- G over timent and National 
Education, Ihe Extremists headed by Mr. Bal Gangadhar Tilak apprehending ihai these , ,, 
Resolutions would he dropped from the list of subiects. On the eventful 27 ih Dec mher 1907 , , 
when Dr. Ghose was proposed and seconded io the Chair, Mr. Tilak came upon ihe platform 
and began arguing with the President-elect* In the meantime a great tiproar had Commenced 
and the Poofia leader kept on shouting and insisted on moving his amendment. All attempts 
on the Presidenfs part, either to proceed with the readmg of his Address or lo persuade Mt* ^ 

Tilak to resume his seat, failed. The latter %vas recalci/rafif and at this moment a shoef thrown 
from the body of the Hail, struck both ^SV> Pkerozeshah and Balm Surendra Nath Banncrjea 
who were sitting side by side. Chairs were hurled towards Ike platform and Mr. TilaEs 
followers began brandishing their sticks and were trying to rush to ihe platform, whm ihe ' 
disorder having grown wilder, the police came in and ordered ihe Hall lobe clear edi The.\f. 

Congress was adjourned sine die. v ; , 

After the adjotirnment, it was resolved by the leading Delegates, who met at 52> ^ ^ 
PheroseshaEs guarters, that a National Cofivention be held at Surat the next day and ohly "'i 
those .Delegates would be admitted iherein who were agreed io a certain tine of action. ; 
Accordingly, this Convention^ met on 28th Dechnber under the Presidentship oi Dr* Ghost . 

Mr, G. K* Gokhale moved a Resohiiiofi appointing a Committee which uould draw up a 
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This nnha.pp 7 incident connected wir.h tJie Surat Congress, Sir Plieroisesliaii ever after remembered 1; 
witli a heavy heart, lie never liked to talk about it and I remejiibei once having told him that Mr. ’ 
Snrcndrn Kath Eannorjoa had preserved tiie identical shoe tJirovvn at liim as a memento of the memorable 
Snrat Seasio/i, “Surendra Nath’s notion of keeping mementoes is different from mine,” said Sir Pheroze- ' 
shah, *• I would rather cast away evorythiiig oonnecied with that miserable incident’ than be burdened ^ 
with such a regrettable recollection,” Indeed this shoo affair was a very sorry exhibicioa of Indians 
gratitude to the noblest and brightest of her sous, but it was, after all. the work of a ooiitary indivichiai* ' ? 

t See page 210. 


ConsiituHcm on the line laid down hi the declaration ol the creed which all assembled had 
already signed. This Committee met at Allahabad on the 18th and 19th April 1908 and 
drew up the Constitution of the Indian National Congress organisation. 

A year after this incident, the Hon. Bobu bhupendranath Basil having ashed iir 
Pherozeshah to submit his views with regard to the proposed union of the moderate and the 
extremist parties. Sir Pheroseshah wrote to him as follows : — 

My dear Bhupendranath, 

I got your letter of the 8th only this morning as it had to be sent on here from 
Bombay. As your Meeting is on the 15th there is hardly time to write as fully and 
in such detail as I should desire. I must therefore content myself by putting down 
the few following brief notes of my views on the questions you refer to or rather the 
rnaterial points involved in them. 

( 1 .) The so-called Creed” as it is somewhat clumsily dubbedt—The events 
which took place in Nagpore and Surat and circumstances under Which the Congress 
broke up in Surat make it now absolutely essential that the unwritten law on which 
the Congress was based from the very commencement namely, that it was to be a 
legal and constitutional movement carried on by our organization which loyally 
accepted British rule, should be now put in express words, at once clear and 
unambiguous, unassailable by any such dialectical chicanery as was practised in the 
last Congress on the Boycott resolution when the words agreed te as meaning one 
thing were attempted to be explained into another and a very different thing. It is 
no use shutting one’s eyes to the fact, within our own knowledge, (I can speak with 
authority as regards so-called extremist leaders in the Bombay Presidency) that some 
secretly cherish the idea of using the Congress for aims and methods not altogether 
constitutional. It is impossible therefore to let any doubt exist as to the character of 
the Congress organisation and movement. It would be unpardonable in us to do so 
after the. events at Nagpore and Surat, the full import of which has unfortunately 
never been understood by distant provinces like Bengal and the Punjab and after -the 
way in which a section of the Indian Press has reiterated over and over again its 
emphatic viesws of the policy -which they recommend should now be followed in regard 
to the agitation of Indian questions. It must be remembered that the necessity 
for giving -written expression to the unwritten law on which I have said the Congress 
was from the first based, was recognised by ova: 1,000 delegates to the Surat Congress 
including nearly all the most representative Congressmen from all parts of the 
country, including several who now raise all sorts of technical and petty objections 
to the subscription of the constitutional creed. With regard to this point it must 
also be borne in mind as already pointed out by the Hon. Mr. Khare in his reply to a 
requisition sent to him, that so far as the next Congress at Madras is concerned it 
must be held under the rules framed by the Committee that met at Allahabad under 
the mandate of the Convention, and that there is no power or authority anywhere 
now bating to alter or dispen.se with them. Indeed so far as the creed is cfflicemed, 
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it was framed by the Convention itself to fix the character of the organisation fo be! 
constituted and the Allahabad Committee had no power to dispense with or modify dr 
alter it. It is futile and unmanly to whine over the paucity of members that met at 
Allahabad and the character of the voting. There was a full arid animated discussion 
and not a word could be reasonably said against the validity or binding character of 
the proceedings which were conducted with propriety and regularity. 

(2.) IJien comes the question of the Four J^esoluirvns.'—Yoii will pardon me 
if I use strong language in dealing with it, I cannot conceive anything more 
m&nstfdhs'arRl- 'fnipudenf than the dtriTand in (hut behalf. It was made before the 
Congress met at Siirat'and is trotted out again now. To an)' one cenversant with the 
ins and outs of the matter it is perfectly clear that it is a disingenuous device “ to save 
their faces,” r.«., to say to cov'er their discomfitured retreat from the personal question 
as to the appointment of a President w'hich was attempted to be rushed through at 
Nagpore which was believed to be a favourable stronghold for tiicir purposes. The 
least examination of the demand betrays its disingenuous character. Is it not an 
attempt' to stay theSubjeetCommittee and the full Congress from discussingand deliber- 
ating on every subject that may be regularly brought before it and deciding it 
eiccording* to its judgment and conscience f What is the object in demanding tliat 
the Four Calcutta Resolutions must be adopted ? Why is anybody to be hound to 
do so, if his conscientious convictions arc not in favour of any part of them? If, as is 
alleged, there is a majority in their favour, surely that inajority can carry them both 
through the Subject Committee and the Congress, and any agreement to adopt them 
is needless. If there is not a majority in favour of altering or modifying them, such 
an agreement as is demanded is a monstrous attempt to impose the will of the 
minority on the majority. Can any fail' and reasonable man fail to make out the real 
character and meaning of a demand of this sort, made, be it remembered, both befixe 
and after the Session at Surat ? 



(3.) / nom come to the plea oj a United Congress.~^ cannot help saying tliat 
there is a great deal of mawkish sentimentality in the passionate appeals for union at 
all cost. For my part, I think it is most dcsiraf>le tliat each sets of distinct 
convictions should have their separate Congress, To jumble them up in one body 
confuses the real understanding of tlic extent to wliich opinion really tends in one 
direction or another, and it is not possible to make out what are the dimensions of the 
cleavage and difference of opinion cxi,sting on any particular question. It is tlierefore 
desirable that persons holding nearly the same opinions and principles should 
carganise themadves into bodies where they can expound them and lay them before 
the pubifc in a clear and consistent form. The public could thfen have the issues 
clearly bdfore them and their deliberate judgment can declare itself by the growing 
favour they would ^cord to any particular association. For God’s sake let us have 
■done with alt inane and slobbery whine about unity where there is really none. Let 
ooBSist^t body of views and principles have its own Congress in an honest and 




straightforward way and let God, »>., truth and wisdom judge between us all. I 
have written this letter m great haste so that it may reach you in time. Imperfectly 
as I have been obliged to express myself, the views which I have tried to set forth 
are views which I have formed after careful consideration. 

Relieve me, 

My dear Bhupendranath, 

Yours Very Sincerely, 
PHEROZESHAH M. MEHTA. 


LORD MORLEY’S REFORMS. 

EXPANSION OF COUNCILS, ETC. 

A representative of the Times of India interviewed the Hm, Sir Pherosseshah 
Mehta on iSth December igoS, on the new Reform Scheme of Lord Morley re 
Expansion of Councils-^ etc. 

“lam more than pleased. I think it is a very genuine effort.” These were 
the Hon. Sir Pherozeshah’s first words when asked by the interviewer to give his 
opinion about the new Reform Scheme. 

Sir Pherozeshah thought Lord Morley dealt with the question of Reforms in a 
most statesmanlike manner. The statement, he said, bears out what I have always 
contended, namely, that any substantial step in reforming the constitutional machi- 
nery, can only and will only come from the Liberals. As England is governed on 
the party system our hopes are thrpugh theparty system, and I have always held 
that it is only through the Liberal party that we can ultimately secure any liberal 
advance. And that contention of mine is fulfilled by what has taken place. I find it 
. difficult to cojKeive that any Conservative Government could have designed a scheme 
of so liberal and genuine a character as that which is contained in this Despatch. 

The Rt'lbrins now proposed arc really of a substantial character. The enlarge- 
ment of the local PrcviiK'ial Councils is certainly a long step, but I feel convinced it 
will he justified by the results. And it will succeed in doing what [x)rd Morley 
anticipates—bring the people into close touch with the everyday administration. 

My only difficulty about tlie process of election which it is proposed to institute 
is in regard to the Electoral Colleges by which it is suggested that the elections 
may be carried out. That process is sure to fail with regard to the smaller minorities, 
but, after all, it is only.as a suggestion that the scheme of Electoral College is put 
’ forward and I have no doubt that each Presidency will be allowed free scope to deal 
witli the matter as its own p^ioular circumstances may require it to do. In our 
representation to the Government of India we contended that whatever the electoral 

might be they dbiould be free to elect whomever they liked. The proposal 



now put forward is that so many Hindus and so many Mahomedans and so on shall 
be elected. Of course, in all probability, Hindu electorates would elect Hindus and 
Mahomedan electorates, Mahomedans. Rut it would be a pity to prevent all opportu- 
nity of members of other communities being put forward at tlie hands of their fellow- 
countrymen. 

I must confess, added Sir Pheroze,s!iah, tliat this scheme goes even further in 
regard to the addition gf Indian tnemhors to the Provincial Executive Councils. For 
fear of being led to ask too much, we asked as little as possible in our representation 
to the Government of India. But I see Lord Morley proposes to doable the Executive 
Councils of Bombay and Madras and to appoint at least one Indian member to each. 
But he does not close the door to even half the number of members being Indians. 
Equally gratifying is the provision that there shall be one Indian at least on the 
Viceroy’s Council. That can be effected without fresh legislative action and the 
assurance that one will be appointed almost forthwith cannot fail to . be very 
satisfactCM-y, 

With his usual caution Lord Morley has remarked, continued Sir Pherozeshah, 
that the Parliamentary system in India was a goal to which he did not aspire. I 
venture to think that this might have been left unsad, considering the upheaval 
throughout the whole of Asia. When Persia and China talk about representative 
Government and parliaments, one does not care to set any particular sea! of impo- 
tence on India. But I have always been against looking too far ahead. I have for a 
long time deprecated the fashion of talking of ideals. In India at any rate at present 
let our aims and goals be practical, looking forward to the near future without troub- 
ling ourselves as to wiiat may be the ultimate goal. But [.ord Morley has more than 
made up for this by the quotation which he has given from the language of Mr. Bright in 
■1858* — language breathing that spirit of sympathy and liberality which always 
distinguished Mr. Bright whenever he spoke of India and has always made Indians 
reverence him as one of the truest friends they ever had. t 

I hope that Bengal may always luive an Executive Council like that of Bombay 
and that they may lead to some modification of the Partition because the establish- 
ment of an Executive Council may meet the objection which was raised in regard to 
the unwieldy hulk of a province like Bengal being left to the administration of a single 
handed Lieutenant-Governor. 

In his masterly address rluUvered in the House of Commons on 24th June 1S5S, Mr. John Bright 
showed how India could be most beneticially governed with a view to the welfare of the people and the 
permanence of British Rule. You have had enough of military reputation on Eastern fields/' he said, 
you have gathered large harvests of that commodiu, be it valuable or be it worthless. I invite you to 
soruething better, and higher, and holier than that ; I invite you tu a glory not ' fanned by conquest^s crimson 
wing/ but based upon the solid and lasting benefits w'hich I believe the Parliament of England can, if it will* 
confer upon the countless populations of India/'— 4/4* and Timea of the Right Uon. JohnBrighit hy William 
RoherisoUf pp. 3S2— 555. 

t It has been said of John Bright that he ‘'would always deserve applause .as the first private member 
of Parliament since the days of Burke, who set himself H-iih diliyfence and ardour to investigate and redre^b 
the Wrongs of the voiceless millions of India/' 
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BOMBAY MUNICIPAL CORPORATION. 

DEATH OF MIS 5 CLARKE. 

An urgency Mcefing, called In give expression lo iltc nnh'ersal feeling o) sorrms at the 
dtaih tf Miss Clarke, the daughter nf H. E- Sir George Clarke, the Governor of Bombay , was 
held on 29ih March 1909, Mr. G. O- iV, Dunn presiding. 

The Hon. Sir Pheroieshah in muring the Resolution of Sympathy, said: — 

Mr, President, — I have been entrusted with the task of moving the Resolution 
niourning the death of Miss Clarke, the beloved daughter of the Governor, and of 
expressing our profound sympathy witli His Excellency in his sad and heavy 
bereavement. I am not exaggerating at all when I say that our hearts are bleeding 
within us at the tragic event which has overtaken the Governor whom we have all 
learnt, within a short space of two years, to love with feelings of respect and of 
admiration. The President has so touchingly referred to the inscrutable decree of 
Providence, but on an occasion like this, one is tempted almost to rebel against the 
wisdom of such a decree. Wc feel on such an occasion how monstrous are the 
visitations of Providence. Only a short time ago we load met in this Hall for the 
purpose of expressing our profound sorrow at His Excellency’s terrible bereavement 
in the loss of his dear wife and three months have hardly passed when we have to 
meet again this evening to give expression to the heaviness of our hearts on Jiccount 
of another bereavement ~ the loss of his only beloved daughter. We cannot stop 
our hearts bleed at the terrible affliction which has overtaken i lis Excellency. On a 
sad and melancholy occasion like this one has not sufficient language at one’.S 
command to give vent to the intensity of one’s feelings and the inadequacy of words 
itself at such a time often expresses our deep sorrow inore forcibly and more pro- 
foundly than any number of words could do. 

When John Bright lost his saintly wife, Cobden paid him a condolence visit 
and consoled him while he was overwhelmed with grief. He asked his friend who 
was in tears to cast his looks upon thousands of suffering poor outside his home. 
Cobden further appealed to him in the name of his saintly wife to cease his lamentar 
tion which, after all, was only impeding him from doing his duty towards his fellow- 
countrymen who were greatly in need of his guidance and his co-operation. We, 
know what the effect of that appeal was. After the first paroxysm of grief was over, 
John Bright worked for the cause of the poor and the result was the repeal of tlie 
;Com Lkws, Recollection of this incident* comes to my mind. We feel even on 

* Joiui bright; lost} hm wife on Ivth September 1841 anti Cobderi's Trisif; to hi ni was on :tIio 
ibafe j*aid nrig'hfe, “1 was afe Leamington, anti 1 ’was, on the tiaj when Mr, Cobden called upon me»-' 

f;or be happened to be there ut the time on a riwit to some relatives — 1 was in the deptlis of grief, I might 
almost say ot despair ,* for the light and sunshine of my honss had been estingiiished. All that was left on 
earth of my young wile, except the memory of a sainted wife and of a zoo brief happiness, was lying still 
and cold in the chamber above us. Mi’, Oobclon called uY>on me as bis friend, and addressed me, as you 
might suppose, with words of condolence, After a time he looked up and said — ‘There are fcbousauds of 
houses in Jb) gland at this moment whoi’e wives, mothers and children are dying of hunger. Kow/ he said, 
‘ when the first paroxysm of your grief is past, I would advise you to come with me, and we will never rest 
till the L-orn. Law is repealed.' X accepted his itivitatiou, I knew that the description he had given of the 
homes of thousam s was wot an exaggeruted description, I felt in iny conscience that there was a work 
which somebody must do, and therefore I accepted his invitation, and from that time we never ceased to 
labour hard on behalf of the resolution which we had made/ 


Such an occasion— ^oiigh it is for His Excellency to solve the problem— that he might 
he given strength to do the work of public benevolence — for, alas! all his private 
hopes have, vanished — atone of the; most critical junctures in the history of this 
country. Not only this whole Presidency, but I venture to say that all classes and 
communities in this country appreciate and admire his ability and the worth of the 
excellent work he has tloiie in his own coiiiitr\'*, and iluii ability and that power of j 

mind cannot, 1 say, he better iitili.'^ed by 1 lis Exv'clleiu-y than in doing some abiding i 

good to the Presidency over which he rrrles. All the hopes, ai! tire noble ambition of 
a highly sympathetic lady to assist her Inrsband in Ins .ir'drioii.H work, and to be ; 

useful to him in everything connected with public well'are, have been ruthlessly | 

shattered by the cruel hand of Death andrve cantrot but express our profbundest 
grief and deepest sympathy with His Excellency the Governor in the great calamity 
that has overtaken him. 


BOMBAY LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 

THE BOMBAY BUDGET OF IS0940. 


Af the Meeting of the B’jnibay C-mneii hi.ld nt Poona on 19th June 1909, 

ike Hon- Sir John Muir Mackenzie introdiur.d the Fiuaiieial Stmemenl of the Governmmt of 
Bombay for the year 1909-19 JO. The Bon. Sir Pnaozcihah Mehta made the following 
speech , 



Your Exrxsllcnoy,-- 1 ant very thankiul to yon for giving trie riow the 
opportunity for making a few observations, not upon tiic Budget but upon the 
general principles and policy whioli bus guided thi.s Coitncr! under its present 
constitution. But before 1 dvi so '^'oiir iiiweilency will allow me to thank you for 
the very liberal manner in which members are snpplied with Government papCrs, 
Press Comrnitniques, etc. I a.ssuie Vour lii.Kcellenc*,' that this assistance has been 
invaluable to us. Formerly wc bad to inalvC tnrpiii'ies in all sorts of places and then 
we were rrot always satisfied that we had got the information we wanted, but uiidef ; 
Your Excellency’s new policy, mcinbcrs have been greatly assisted and 1 tlrank 
Ypiir Excellency for adopting a measure of this character. My honourable friend 
Sir John Muir Mackenzie will forgive me if 1 say that I fceJ a little disappointed at 
the very brief remarks he has made before the Council on this occasion. My 
disappointment arises not inconsiderably from the circumstance that we know of the 
graphic power of description, the great use of language, and the generous appreciation 
of the work done which my honourable friend has often shown and in consequence 
of which. I hoped that on this occasion, which Your ExiTclIency has described as the 
closing scene of the reformed Council under the Act which came into operation in 
1893, he might have given us a graphic summary of the work done by this Council 
smd esj^ially by uon-offioial members and the impress their work has had upon the 
BWget , which the Government has been able to lay before the Council on this 
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occasion. I think on this occasion the oppcrtunity might have been taken to 
recapitulate what has been done in the direction 1 have pointed out. 

Your Excellency} the observations 1 am going to offer, 1 hope, will not be 
taken in the light that I offer them as adverse or hostile criticism of the Government, 

1 shall certainly offer some criticism in the course of my remarks as to the way in 
which the efforts of non-official members were sometimes niet and to their 
non-success 5 but \'our Excellency, I will at once say that in ofteringf that criticism, 
taken b)' itself, 1 shall be presenting only one side of the shield. 

No one recognises more than I do that the true genius of British statesmanship 
contains within itself the power to recognise at the. proper time— though perhaps 
slowly and cautiously — such drawbacks and faffings a.s may present themselves 
and moves up to the requirements of the time and the march of progress. Your 
Excellency, the approaching reforms in this Council prove Avhat I say. It i.s 
sometimes said that the grant of these reforms is the result ol agitation but every , 
student of history knows that agitation may be dealt with in one of two alternatives. 
There is the statesmanship which meets agitation by simple and pure repression 5 
there is the statesmanship which tries to meet it by marching up, as I have said, 
to the requirements of the time and trying to lead up to reforms, .such as we have got 
for the removal of the defects and drawbacks which may have presented themselves 
in the course of administration. That is what has taken place in regard to the 
march of Indian events and I have no doubt we .shall all be much inspired in the 
future in the work of bringing into operation the reforms in the interests of this 
country, in the true interests of the connection of this country with England by, if 
Your Excellency will permit me to say ,so, the sympathetic guidance of statesmen like 
ydurself. I have no fears for the future and if I look back to the past— as 1 am 
entitled to do for I have been a member of this Council ever since the present Act 
came into operation in 1898 and I have been able to watch its work perhaps more 
nearly than many other member.s~I .sa)- we may well look forward to a period of 
greater usefulness than even the past has provided. When we began in 1898, with 
the new functions which devolved upon us, there were forebodings that we should not 
be: able to exercise those functions in a satisfactory manner. Even such a distin- 
guished thinker as our late colleague Dr. Selby ventured to argue that when under the 
system of nomination we had got such good men as Ranade, Tyabji arid Telang we 
could not expect to get et'en similar men by election, 1 then ventured to point out 
that this system of election had a magic in itself and worked upon those elected in a 
way that nomination could never do. Still we approached our duties with timidity 
and some misgiving, but I am .sure that the work wWch has been done has been 
neither useless nor vain. 

Taking the judicial department, for instance, 1 think the Hon. Mr. Webb will 
gladly recognise that an important reform in his province* is due to the non-official 

The Province ot Sind, 


members. From the very year 1898 we urged Government to reconstruct the Sadar 
Court of Sind. The Appellate Side was under a single 3udge. The reform was first 
urged upon the Council bjf my old friend Odhavram Mulohand, the first member from 
Sind. I helped him and as a result—though. it was a very slow process and took 
more than ten years to persuade Gov^ernment to undertake it — the reorganisation was 
carried out, and Mr. Justice Fulton steered a Bill through this Council putting the 
administration of justice in Sind on a sound and satisfactory basis. 

Then, Your Excellency, there were a great many things even in the High Court 
of Bombay that required looking into. There was the question of the appointments 
of the Clerk of the InsoJ\'ency Court and of the A_dininistrator-General. The Clerk 
of the Insolvency Court was allowed to draw thousands of rupees a month from the 
fees., that came in instead of drawing a salary. Sir Richard Temple’s Finance Com- 
mission pointed out that the work could be properly done b)'’ an official who would be 
well paid on a salary of Rs. 600 a month. From the first, my friend Mr. Setalvad, 
fresh from the High Court, urged this upon the Council. It required many efforts 
and many years before it was carried out, but I am glad to say Government decided 
to take the fees themselves and pay the Clerk a salary thereby saving a very large 
amount of money. In the same way the Administrator-General was allowed to draw 
thousands of rupees though his services could have been adequately paid for by a 
moderate salary, and I am glad to say that new a salary is paid for the office instead 
of tlie holder being allowed to draw the fees. 

Then, Your Rxooilency, I may record one failure on our part in getting what 
we strenuously tried to get in this Presidency and that is the separation of judicial 
and executive functions. I took one of the first occasions which presented itself, I 
think it was in 1893, of urging upon Government to do this and I pointed out that the 
scheme’*' could be carried out not only economically from a financial point of view but 
satisfactorily from the point of view of administrative efficiency. On that poiht, as I. 
have said, we have to record a failure. That is surprising seeing that when owing 
to stress of famine exigencies, Government were for a time obliged to rdlegate the 
judicial duties of revenue-officers to subordinate judges, it was proved to work 
satisfactorily. With that experience to guide us, it is a source of disappointment 
that this Government has not been forward in urging the Government of India to 
experiment in this Presidency along with the sister Presidency of Bengal. Your 
Excellency will perhaps remember that the Viceroy’s Council, when it last considered 
the matter, selected the Bengal Presidency for the experiment instead of the Bombay 
Presidency', a position we in Bombay resent. 

Then there is one point on which I think I can congratulate myself and the 
other non- official members and that is the old thorny question of the police charges of 
the City of Bombay. 1 urged upon Government that it was an anomaly that the 


Bombay Corporation should be called upon to pay llic cost of the police when the 
whole of the police administration was in the hands of Government. After a long 
struggle, I hope I may be allowed to call it a struggle, the Bombay Government 
made an arrangement, largely owing to the efforts of our late colleague Sir Steyning 
Edgerley, under which Government took over the police charges and imposed upon 
the Corporation primary education, medical relief and other minor charges. It was 
one of those questions requiring sympathetic treatment and required a lot of care on 
the part of the unofficial members- Then Your Excellency will permit me to refer to 
some points with regard to education. I do not know whether Your Excellency is 
aware that the Bombay University had in the beginning a grant of Rs. 15,000. 
Then Government, in the name of the needs of primary education, reduced it to 
Rs. 10,000 and again the claims of primary education and financial exigencies 
brought it down first to Rs. 5,000 and then to nothing. I struggled to prevent what 
I then thought meant the separation of Government from higher education, for 
Government’s action was universally interpreted to mean the adoption of a set policy 
of dissociating Government from higher education. I protested against such a policy 
being adopted in this or any other parts of the country. Since then Governrnent 
have fully realised that such a policy was not a policy beneficial to the best interests 
of the country, and they have, I am very glad to say, returned to the older policy and 
raised the grants so that instead of Rs. 5,000, Rs. 10,000 or Rs. 15,000 Government 
have given Rs. 50,000, Rs. 60,000, Rs. 1,00,000, Rs. 2,00,000, Rs. 3,00,000 for the 
purpose of the University and I think Government ought to be congratulated upon 
acting in that manner. I see there is no University grant this year but this is I 
take it, due to the exigencies of the year and will be made up in future years. 

Then, Your Excellency, 1 may refer to the Fergusson College. When we 
urged Government to give a grant we were told that they did not wish to 
interfere with private enterprise. Private enterprise I might say without being 
invidious is a term which has been used in various ways. It has sometimes been 
used to defend depriving Government colleges of their grants and sometimes to 
defend depriving private colleges of their grants. The Fergusson College was 
deprived of the grant it used to get and I believe that it was the Government of Lord 
Harris which began by giving a grant of Rs. 8,000 which I thmk ultimately came up 
to the full amount aided colleges can claim, Rs. 10,000. In mentioning Fergusson 
College I may also state that I join my honourable friend Mr. Setalvad ip deploring 
that Government will not grant to Gujarat and Sind Government Colleges as they 
have done to the Deccan. Government have established a model college in Bombay 
and given another one to the Deccan, and Gujarat and Sind ought to have Govern- 
ment colleges also. We have been told that Government are leaving it to private 
enterprise, but I pointed out many years ago that such a policy had not succeeded 
and that the only remedy was the provision of model Government colleges in Gujarat 
and Sind in the same way as in the Deccan, 

Thenj Your Excellency, we may take some credit fix inducing Government to 
take a step in advance with regard to the questiOQ of the construction of primaty 
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school buildings in Bombay. For a long time Government would not listen to us, 
but ultimately they awoke to the necessity of the occasion and appointed a Com- 
mittee to consider the matter. Now, a scheme has been settled for spending ten lacs 
on such buildings, Government and the Corporation sharing the cost equally. 1 am 
glad to confess that in this matter Government have met the wislies of the Corporation 
in a liberal spirit. 

Then, I think, this Council and especially its non-official members can lay 
claim to making Government take a firm and decisive step in another direction, and 
here I beg to congratulate Your l^xccllency^s Government on what has been done 
with regard to the salaries of primary school teachers. To my {'riend Mr. Setah'ad is 
due the credit of bringing this question before the Council. In 189S he dre^v the 
attention of tlie Council to this matter by pointing out that primary school teachers 
were paid salaries lower than even ordinary peons and labourers. These teachers 
were paid for many years Rs. 5 or Rs. 6 a month, and a large number called pupil 
teachers were paid Rs. 3 to 5 a month. Your Excellency could well imagine, 
with the knowledge which }'oli can bring to bear upon educational questions, what 
sort of teaching pupils in the primar}' schools could have recehxd under those 
conditions. Government pleaded all sorts of excuses and the Finance Member 
pleaded two things ; (1) the state of the Pro\'inciaI finance ; and (2) the calls upon 
their purse in various other directions ] — and tht^ somewhat surprising excuse that 
was brought forward of the law of supph* and demand. I have heard with surprise 
the plea ; If )'ou can get teachers for Rs. S and Rs. 5 why should you pay more 
Now, this is a plea which is far from convincing. Although you may get a certain 
kind of men for Rs. S and Rs. 5, it does not follow that they can really do the most 
responsible work which the teachers have to do of training the minds of the young. 

1 admit with great pleasure that Government ha\e thoroiighlj' realised the importance 
of this question, and I think Your Excellency’s Cov'ernment is to be congratulated 
for taking a firm and decisive step in raising the salaries of these teachers. I am 
perfectly certain that this process will be continued until the teaching in primary 
schools is placed on the basis on which it ought to be. 

I also congratulate Your Excellency’s Government upon the recent resolution 
which has been issued with regard to the establishment of a training college for 
primary school teachers in Bombay itself. This has probably followed upon the 
recommendation made by the primary education Committee to the eftect that it was 
absolutely necessary that such a college should be established in Bombay. It is of 
no little credit to Your Excellency’s Government that they have lost no time in 
framing a scheme and forw^arding it to the Corporation for securing such a good 
purpose. I have no doubt that the Corporation will approach the question in the same 
spirit in which Your Excellency has launched this project. 

We have done one other good thing. Lawyers are now in discredit. But, if 
.ttetris so, .there is no doubt that law teaching should be put upon an iiliproved and ' 

footings For ye^s we had urged that the Govemn^t Um CdU^ should 
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f put upon a proper basis and our efforts met with no success. And Your Excellency 
will allow me to point out that when we did win success it was not in a way upon 
which Government can be congratulated. At that time a sclienu' was started for a 
private Law College with my late lamented friend Mr. Justice Tyabji at its head. A 
conamittee was formed and the University was approached to grant it recognition. 
The recognition was granted. When Government saw that alter all a !?rivate college 
was to be established they thought the time had come whoi a step should be taken 
forward. This could only be done by establishing a proper Government Law College, 
Then they brought in a scheme under which the present Law College exists. 

1 think, Your Excellency, I have indicated some of the salient i-eforms brought 
about by the exertions of non-official members under the Heads of Justice and Edii- 
. cation. There are many other minor questions, but I do not propose to take up the 
time of the Council by dilating upon them. I now come to the most important Head 
of the Budget — the Revenue Head, and it is in connection with that department that 
I really hoped my honourable friend Sir John Muir Mackenzie would state what had 
been done by non-official members in the interests of the Presidency. 

Your Excellency, it is with a great deal of astonishment that I have seen 
recently a claim put forw'ard in public that so far as the interests of the rqyafs and 
the agricultural population of this Presidency are concerned it is the Government 
officials— the iwenue-officers— who ever look after their interests in this Council, and 
that much could not be expected from non-official members in that direction who 
rather tlian look to the interests of tlie royals are more bent and interested upon 
looking to the interests of the money-lenders, the sowcars, and the landlords. Your 
Excellency, I have said, I have seen with great deal of astonishment that plea put 
. forward, I will ask the members of the Council to look to the records of the Council 
: from the year 1893. I venture to say that no claim ever put forward ■was 
more unfounded so far as the revenue-officers were concerned and more libellous 
SO far as the non-official members were concerned. From 1898 non-official 
; : rpeniber after member has striven hatd to draw the attention of the Government 
to the hardships and difficulties under which the rayats have laboured, to 
the pressure which was tried to be put in the collection of revenue and 
to the rigours of the rigid system of revenue collection, and, which, not only the 
official members who have worked on Government Commissions but also officials 
oytsiide the Presidency have admitted,- was responsible to a very large extent for the 
indebtedness of the Bombay royal. Your Excellency, the Deccan Agriculturists’ 
Commission ^inted out that it was largely to the rigidity of the system of i-evenue 
collection in Bombay that the indebtedness of the Deccan royals wAs due. Sir T. C, 
Hope, one of the most distinguished Revenue members of tlie Bombay Government, 
who afterwards went to the Viceroy’s Council*, admitted that the indebt^ness of 
the royal was owing in a large measure to the rigidity of the Bombay system of 

' ♦SirT.C. Hope (1831-19J6) was a member of the Imperial Council in charge of Public Works 

’ to 1887. 
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!and-revenue collection. Again, the Famine Commission reported to the same ■ ^ 
e6Eect, I admit that the Bombay revenue-official nev'er admitted the pertinency and 
soundness of the view taken by officials from other parts of India, charging them 
with knowing nothing about the Bombay revenue system, and pertinaciously 
maintained that the Bombay system was the best system under the sky. But 
e\'en on these questions I am glad to congratulate the Goi^ernment on the gradual 
improvement that has taken place in this direction through the exertions of 
non-official members. Government lias at length yielded to public criticism and 
given up their favourite system of remission and suspension of land-re\'onuc during 
times of famine. Time after time, we pointed out the futility of attempting individual > 
discrimination in granting remissions and suspensions. But nothing could move ' ' 
them from it until the Government of India passed its orders on the subject, and 
now we liave a system, which, as the Hon. Mr. Parekh has admitted to-day, has • 
worked liberally and justly in this Presidency. But it was not a little due to the " ; 
persistent efforts of the non-official members that that improvement has been effected. 

I think Sir John Muir Mackenzie will remember tliat the abolition of the 
Survey and Settlement Department was very lai-gely accelerated by the pressure 
put upon Government by non-official members, though I see with some nervousness . . 
that in the recent Report of the Land Records Department, proposals are made, i 
which, if carried out, would mean the resuscitation of the old Survey and Settlement 
Department. I hope my alarms are not well founded, but I fear these proposals if 
adopted would do away with the good work which was done with the abolition of 
that Department. , 

Then, Your Excellency, if the Hon. Sir John Muir Mackenzie will allow me, 

I will draw attention to the efforts made by the Hon. Mr. Parekh in bringing to the i 
notice of Government the way in which famine measures were administered in some i 
of the taiukas which he represented. We were told in this Council that the 
statements were exaggerated, if not altogether unfounded. Lord Northcote, the ; . 
then Governor, told Mr. Parekh that if his statements and allegations were 
in any w'ay well founded, he should present them in the shape of a statement and: ' 
prove them. The Hon. Mr. Parekh with a persistency and tenacity all his own did 
so and collected a mass of facts, with the result that Government appointed Mr., V 
E. Maoonochie, . then, I believe, sertdng the Government of India, to conduct: an : 
inquiry. The inquiry was held— and speaking from memory— I think I am correct in 
saying that many of the allegations and statements regarding the hardships suffered 
by tav'its were borne out by the view which Mr. Maoonochie took in his Report. His 
Report went up to the Collector with the inevitable result that he was convinced that 
Mr. Maoonochie was all wrong. It next went up to the Commissioner, who happened 
to be Sir Frederick Lely, and though he said that several of the statements were ^ : 
exaggerate, he wound up as follows ; — lii 

‘The Commhsioncr tbiniss the in j ir, has donj gjod by bringing to light irreguhrrities 
■wbicb joty noff be rectified for the future. It has also shown that even the superior authorities i; ] 
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did not thoroughly realise the deterioi'ation of the lalttka and its consetiuent inability to stand Iil 
the shock of famine. This has since been represented to Government in Mr. Mehta’s Revision 
Report and its forwarding memoranda. It is creditable to the public officers ofthe^a/wAa 
that so little real hardship has been proved or oven alleged. The Aval Karkun Himatram 
GvOnpatram has incurred ,5u.spicion, but in the Commissionei’s judgment there is not sufficient 
ground' for punishing him. Others, including many talatis, have made mistakes, some from 
sheer stupidity, some from excess of zeal in carrying out what they thought the wishes of 
Government, and some through overwork at a very difficult time. Further than this the 
Commissioner does not think it is possible to go.*’ 

I may point out that Government did go a little further anti .said that taken as 
a whole the Hon. Mr. Parekh’s .statements were not really satisfactorily proved. But 
in a case of this character it is to the Report of an independent Commissioner and to 
the Report of the Commissioner of the Division, Sir Frederick Lely, that we should 
look for judgment in the future. There is no doubt, however, that Mr, Parekh did 
very valuable service when he brought to the attention of Government the hardships 
which were inflicted upon the poor rayats in the taluka. I am glad to be able to 
acknowledge that as a result of what Mr, Parekh did, Government though it shook 
its head at him took strong measures to prevent any such thing recurring in future. 

There is one other point to which I will refer in regard to the land-revenue 
administration. I have said that it is with surprise that I have read of the claim which 
lias been put forward by revenue-officials of the- Presidency that they are tlie 
protectors of the interests of the rayats rather than the non-official members of the 
Council. Your Excellency, whoever will read the record of the proceedings of this 
Council of 1901 relating to the Land-Revenue Code Amendment Bill will see that i{ 
was the non-official members who fought the battle of the rayats against the officials 
in this Council. That Bill, which was subsequently passed, endeavoured to assume 
that the State was the sole landlord of the soil in the Province. But the older class 
of administrators from Mountstuart Elphinstone downwards had always admitted that 
Government had ^ Rajbliag' or were joint-landlords and entitled to a certain share of 
land-revenue only. They never asserted that the State was the sole landlofd in 
the Province. The Land-Revenue Code Amendment Act tried to assert that Govern-* 
raent was the sole landlord and we fought against tliat. It was never meant by the 
stalwart administrators of old that the soil of the Province should pass into the hands 
of a class of agricultural tenants who should hold land temporarily during festriqt^ 
periods of short leases. The old system was that which the State itself impressed 
upon the occupancy of the land, a permanent tenure hereditable and h^sferable. It L 
gave dignity, self-respect and status to the ray at ^ and the Act really ainied to destroy 
that status, and we fought as hard as we could against such a revolutionary project ; | 

as the Bombay Government then entertained. We have been twitted with doing . | 
what had never been heard of, namely, with withdrawing from the Council on, tWt ! ^ 

occa^on. But, My Lord, the non-official members did this in consequence of the, . ; ;} 

way in which the Bill was pushed through this Council, The only CotinoU whioli , 
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has ever met at Mahableshwar was to introduce this Bill in hot haste. By a suspen- 
; sion of standing orders it was pushed on early in the rains in the Poona sessions, and 
the deliberate object of this haste was stated by the Revenue r^Iembcr* in charge 
; of the Bill to be to take advantage of the forfeitures wiiich would necessarily occur in 
the stress of the famine that was then raging. We prayed to Government not to .push 
•i on a Bill of that magnitude with such haste. 7'here was, however, such agrowing 
aviation against the measure in the Presidency that ultimately Gox'crnrnent had to 
I . issue a resolution stating that they were not going to take advantage of famine 
conditions and make forfeitures and issue restricted short leases which they were 
asked by the Bill to legalise. As the Bill was to be pushed through in that manner 
we resolved not to take any further part in it. T am glad to say that our efforts in 
; that direction have not altogether proved in vain. The agitation which then look 
place and the expression of feelings of all classes of the people iiavc led the Bombay 
Government to adopt a wise policy of not working the Act to an)' large extent to 
forfeit occupancy rights and grant short term leases. I have more than once asked 
Government for a report showing tlie action taken by them in that respect, and in 
1906-07 1 was very glad to see from the report of the Government that their action 
was very wisely restricted. Your Excellency, our efforts to stop that legislation was 
not successful, but ultimately Government saw the wisdom of not pushing the 
thing too far. 

Your Excellency, I had intended to .say a word with regard to the efforts and 
action of the non-ofScial members with regard to another branch of the administration, 
namely, Excise. But I approach that question with a great deal of trepidation. I 
see that looseness of statement does not go unpunished. I have nor had the oppor- 
tunity of referring to papers and documents as I could have wislied, and i think I 
; would fight shy of that perilous question. But one thing I may be |X'rnutted to 
; ; point out, and it is that though it is perfectl)- true that the’ abolition of drink 
cannot be the aim of Government, still the point of view from which the question 
: of Indian temperance is necessarily looked at by people in this country indifferent 
from the point of view which is held in more temperate climes where drinking— 

; moderate or excessive— has been a part of the life of its people. "Not only t he 
hquration presents itself in a different manner altogether, but the large majority of 
' the population— Hindu and Mohammedan population— all hold that drink is a 
*'■ ■re%ious prohibition. They approach the question from that point of view. It Is not 
;.a question of restricting excess. But in India the question is the passing away 
; total abstinence to a gradual increase in the vice of drunkenness. I think 
piMtofthe questions in which Indian temperance reformers cannot hut view 5dtk 
introduction of the vice among the poorer classes. 1 am glad to ses that, 
ExoeUesicy’s Government is in full harmony W’ith the views of those who »h}hk: 
|;:fethat the cause of temperance should be advanced as steadily and as strongly as 
jph^ble, and I have no doubt that under Your Excellency’s sympathetic guidanoe 
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the action of the department will tend to the direction in which measures will be taken 
to prevent the increase and growth of tlie vice which is abhorrent to the sentiments 
of the people of this country. 

Vour hixccllency, 1 hax'e been already too long. I hope I have shown suffi- 
ciently tijat the efforts of the non-official members have not been altogether in vain 
since the Reform i-\cl ot 1S9S came into existence. This brief review of past history 
is calculated to inspire hope for the future. 

And I confidently trust that under Your Excellency’s liberal, high-minded and 
sympathetic guidance the extended Council which will now come into operation will 
have before it a future as beneficial and brilliant, nay, more so than has been the 
casein the past. The curtain is falling upon the present Council and I wished very 
much that there had been a word of appreciation from my honourable friend Sir 
Jc^n Muir Mackenzie in presenting the Budget to cheer us on for the future. 

However that may be, I am sanguine from past experience that the country 
may well expect that under the new India Councils Bill just passed, the non-official 
members will devote themselves to promote its best interests with patience, with 
sobriety and with unselfish integrity of purpose. 
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BOMBAY MUNICIPAL CORPORATION. ; 

LORD MINTO’S VICEROYALTY, HIS REFORMS, AND HIS DEATH. 

Ai ihe Meeting of the Bombay Corporation held on i6th September igoq^ the 
Hon, Sir Phtrocn/iah in proposing that an Address be presented to H, E. LorS;'^ 
Afinto, Viceroy ami Gimrnor-General of India,, on his approaching visit to Bembe^ii 
spoke as Jot lows, 

Mr. IVesident,— it was with a feeling of great joy and satisfaction that we 
received the news that His Excellency Lord Min to was shortly to visit Bombay 
which claims to be the first city in India. Even on most ordinary occasions this city 
would be ready to accord a loyal and cordial ivelcomc to the representative of His 
Imperial Majesty the King-Emperor, but I venture to say that this occasion is not an 
wdinary one. Ia)rd Minto will come to us with a high reputation as statesman and- 
administrator. He takes rank witli some of the greatest Indian Viceroys w^otr; 
administrations have left permanent landmarks in the history of India. I think aii 
members will agree with me when I say that Lord Minto’s Viceroyalty will prove to 
be one of the most memorable Viceroyaltbs in the annals of British rule in this 
country. I remember that on one occasion Sir Raymond West in a Convooatia« 

' Address pointwiout that the strength and greatness of English character were 
dteso^ in those well^mown lines of Goldsmith — 

■ Pride in their port, defiance In their eye, 

I see the Idids o£ htunan kind peas 1:y. 
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I have always felt that the greatness' of the English nation does not Ho in its 
power of defiance but it consists in the lofty and thoughtful conception of moral and 
political life which is il]ustrati\’e of so many distinguished Englishmen. It seems to 
me that Lord Minto could well claim to rank with most of the illustrious English- 
men of that tvpe. I am perfectly certain that rhe great measure of Reforms which he 
has introduced in the administration of India will be the means and source of doing 
infinite good to the progress and welfare of the people of this country. It has always 
been a matter of wonder to me, liow men, at first totally unacquainted with Indian 
affairs and unoonversant with their details, should ultimately come to grasp so 
. difficult, complex and delicate a problem of Indian life, as has been done by Lord 
Morley, the Secretary of State, and Lord Minto. We cannot sufficiently admire the 
firmness and tiie courage w'ith which Lord Minto grappled the situation which existed 
when he first arrived in this country. It was a time which caused deep concern and 
profound anxiety to most tlioughtful minds. But the new Vicero)' grasped the 
situation w'ith the firmness and courage of a toal stateman and won the esteem and 
admiration of all. It is to honour such a liberal and noble-minded \'icer03' that i have 
brought forward this motion to which, I have no doubt, you will iiccord your 
unanimous acceptance. 

•B V V - . * 

Tkf. B'j/nbjy Corpnra/uvi .?/ ih -ui <)ih Marth 19 unanimr/usiv v'-tC.I 

Besot uf ion of Condole ii<i i'- Lady Jli/it- its /nr I'lrcnrcmsni aiuscd by ih( Lath •' »{>■ 
illusirious husband Lord Minto. /ht late Cuef y and (j-‘t'tr»’>r-i,'(/iO itl Judui, In »ir, ind 
the licsMu/ion Sir Pher'.t.eshah io.id : — 

Mr. President, — In common with every part of the count! y, the meinber*; of tlir 
Municipal Corporation of Bombay, as representing all the communities and castes of 
the city'’, have heard with deepest feelings of regret and sorrow thenewsofthe death of the 
late Viceroy and Governor-General of India, Lord Mime. In gh'ing expression to our 
poignant sorrow and grief, I do not think it is necessary for me to go into the circum- 
stances, the qualities and achievements in consequence of which the late Lord Minto 
got his place in the hearts of the people of India. The Corporation had expressed its 
views in that respect when Lord Minto left these shores, and recently the whole 
Press of India has dwelt upon his important and valuable work so exhaustively and so 
thoroughly that I do not think I should take up any time of ihc Corporation by 
going into any accounts of his great achievements as a statesman and an adminis- 
trator. I have often said and I would like to repeat it once more, that at tlie Juncture 
at wlibh Lord Minto assumed the office of the \’iceroy and Governor-General, it was 
a, most fortunate circumstance for the people of India and for their welfare Uiat they , 
had as Secretary of State an eminent and liberal statesman in Lord Morley. I verily 
believe that were it not for Lord Morley at the head of affairs in England and Lord 
Minto in India, we would not have been at the present day politically in that cewdition 
in which vte are and on which wc are congratulating ourselves, I do not think that 
India would have made an onward march towards political progress were it not for the 
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position and influence of the two great statesmen who were responsible for the 
introduction of the new reforms in India. I do not think that the Indian Councils 
Refonn Act would have been carried in England and India were it not for the way in 
which Lord Minto recommended the reform and the manner in which those recom- 
mendations were received by Lord Morley. It is for this reason that the whole 
country, if I may say so, is mourning to-day the death of that sympathetic and liberal- 
minded ruler. All we could do now is to express our respect and admiration in which 
we held Lord Minto whose memory, I am sure, will be enshrined in every Indian heart. 
We could only, at this sad moment, send our heartfelt condolences to the widow who 
todc an activ'e and valuable part in. the welfare of the women of this country and who 
stood, shoulder to shoulder, by the side of her illustrious husband, during a strenuous 
and memorable period of administration. 


entertainment to MR. AND MRS. RAMSAY MACDONALD. 

ANGLO-INDIAN JOURNALISM.— LABOUR PARTY AND 
INDIAN QUESTIONS. 

the Bombay Presidency Association gave an afternoon Entertainment on 
i6ih November jgcg, in honour of Mr. Ramsay Maciionaid) M.P., the great Labour 
Leader^ and Mrs. Macdomld. The Hon, Sir Fherozeshah addressed the Meeting 
as follcmsi 

Ladies and Gentlemen,— You all know why we have met here this aftefnooh. 
We have assembled on this occasion to accord a cordial welcome and at the same 
time to give a hearty send-off to Mr. and Mrs. Ramsay Macdonald for they are 
leaving Bombay for England by to-morrow’s mail. I am sure yoti are all glad to 
meet a man in the positicn of Mr, Macdonald who is a prominent and influential 
member of the great Labour Party in the House of Commons. He has travelled 
much and studied much. He came to India to see what sort of country or contiiieot 
it is and to study its economical and political problems. I do not want to run the 
guest of the evening into giving his opinions on political questions. It is very 
difficult to do so when the atmosphere both in England and in India is at the 
present day surcharged with political electricity. I’ll just refer to the papers recently 
published on the enlarged Councils and say that I fee! it to be ray duty to allude 
to the complaints that have been made against one drawback of the whole scheme. 
It is 40 anomalous position that has bwn created that a community* which forms 
only one-fifth of the total population of the countr)', should have on the new 
Councils representatives out of all proportion to its number. This defect is quite 
apparent to everybody and 1 wish no cause had been given for the dissatisfaction 
which it has raised on account of the inequality of treatment* 
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Ladies and gentlemen,. I should also like to refer to an interview which 
Mr. Macdonald recently gave to a press representative. The attitude of these 
Anglo-Indian papers is quite inconsistent. If a visitor cajne to this country and 
expressed his views in accord with their own. then they would say that a Daniel 
had come to judgment. In that case it did not matter at all whether the globe- 
trotter had been all over India in half a dozen weeks or not. But if the visitor had 
the misfortune of forming an opinion of Indian problems which did not agree with 
the views of the Arglo-Indian Press, then the man would be put down as a 
monster of ignorance, who, after only a six-months-and-two-days’ tour in 
this country, had the presumption to form and express an opinion on 
Indian matters on which he was quite unenlightened and with which 
he was altogether unacquainted. This lias happened in the case of Mr. 
Macdonald who has been cried down by the Anglo-Indian Press for venturing 
to give expression to his views on Indian questions after a very short sojourn in this 
land. From a recent telegram we have learnt how M. Jaurte,’ the leader of the 
French Socialists, has approved of the policy of tlie great statesmen, Lords Morley 
and Minto. I agree with the sentiments expressed by M. Jaur!'* but wliat I wish to 
emphasise is the inconsistent attitude cf the Anglo-Indian Press, 'fhe leader of the 
French Socialists has never come to this .country yet the Anglo-Indian Press hailed 
him as a Daniel who had come to judgment, .simply because his views happened to 
agree with those of their own. 1 have quoted this incident only to show you that the 
attitude of these journalists at times is as Inconsistent and strange a.s it is incompre- 
hensible to most of their readers, t- 

Ladies and gentlemen, as you are aware, the guest of the evening is going 
back to his own country where the atmosphere is, as I have already said, surcharged 
with political electricity. The party to which he belongs has to fight a tremendous 
battle. It has taken many a long and weary years to fructify the seeds which were 
sown by the great Reform Bill,| but the Labour Party i.s now gradually growing in 
its power and its influence which already extends to a very wide area. The conflict 
between the Labour Party and the other side is fraught with tremendous interest to 
India 5 for it would be on the Labour Party that would depend how the destinies of 
this country would be made and modified with the progres.? and advancement of the 
times. 

And now, ladies' and gentlemen, it only remains for me to ask you to drink to 
the good health of our guests of the evening, Mr. and Mrs. Ramsay Macdcmald. We 
wish them long life and prosperity and a safe and speedy return to their natives 
country. 


• He was assassinated in Paris in 1914. ■ 

+ Anoth« description of the Anglo-Indian P^e^•,, given ly Mr, Jitendra Lai Baiierji at the Calcutta 
^ “ 1911, js worth quoting. Said Mr. Banerji They, like the plague and malaria, are tUways 

prominetit iaciors to Le reckoned uritlj, and we have ho , 
■' r^Kon wawi thek Idvee and their hates. For i»y pan I confess, I frankU prefer iheir hatred tt their love,*’ 

« 1833 . ■ ■ ' ^ 
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BOMBAY UNIVERSITY. 

THE ARTS COURSE. GOVERNMENT INTERVENTION. 


Sir Alexander Granin Bart,^ the great educationist.^ in an Address delivered 
in Bombay in the early sixties, plainly told Sir Bartle Ftere, the then Governor of 
Bombay, that it toas “ unmse and impolitic tl at the Government should directly 
interfere vsith _ the v^ork of the University Senate after it had been once formed,” 
This golden advice jvas steadfastly adhered to by successive Viceroys and Governors 
until the advent of Lord Cureon vihose imperialistic policy unfortunately led to his 
interference with the independence and integrity of Indian Universities byiheappoint- 
mentofihe University Commission and the passing of the Indian Universites Act 
of 1^04. Sir George Clarke, another autocrat, a dtscvple of that Imperial Dictator^ 
Icmded in Bombay in the latter part of i{,oj,with administrative conceptions akin 
to the Curzcnian school of thought. Within a short time of his assuming the reins 
of Government, he caused a letter to be written, by the Secretary to Government, to 
the Registrar of the bvntbay University, in which it was stated that the Governor- 
in-Council was strcngly ofcpiriicn that a revision (f the then existing University 
curriculum was imperatively demanded.” “ Viewed as a whole f the letter 
continued, the general result f resents the appearcr.ce of patchwork, illogical in 
many respects, and piainly inadequate to meet the item amis of the present day,” 
“ Other changes f the letter proceeded, ” of method uvd prucedure cdso appear to he 
needed in order that intellectual training, rather than the accumulation of in- 
digested knowledge, may become the primary aim of the University^ 7 he letter 
then submitted certain proposals fer the consideration nj the Senate, chief of which 
were;— 

(/) That the hiutricnluHon Exuminainn"' vchkh was lulnitng uimieldy and was 
open to serious cbjtciiens’* ileuld ic abolished and the Colleges should eonduct their <mti 
Matriiulttiion Examinations : 

' (a) That the Fttvktis Bxaminaiun should be txikovged for College Examinations, 

id test progress during ike first year ; 

(3) That for the College Entrame Exan inations, the subjects 0/ Chetkisiry and 
Astronomy should be elimmated ; 

(#) That Science should be excluded from ike B, A. Citrrieubim ! 

(5) Thai no degree should be confer t id on any student ulio does not possess a sound 
knowledge of the broad outlines of Indian History from the beginning of the Moghul period 
to the establishmerU of British Rule, and also of the general principles of British 
7 administration in the present day, 

i . The letter also prescribed courses for the various University Eycaminathns, 
different sttbfects which they should embrace, and concluded that 
(^tstHoryin-Council was welt aware of the d^culties which must cUtend so drmtic 


a revision of ike University curriculum asyinhis opinkuynas urgenily required, 
and he fully recognised that the essential reforms must be carried out" 

The University Senate, thereupon, at its k'^eeting on jrd March igog, 
appointed a Committee to consider and report cn the proposals contained in the 
aforesaid letter, ’the Committee held vj meetings and in its heport submitted — 

(/) 7hat the Mairictilaiion Examination should be retained as part of the system 
of examinations conducted by the University ; 

(4) 2 hat the Previous Examination should be retained because it formed the point 
of bifurcation for the Arts, Professional and Scientific studies ; 

(f) That Chemistry and Asironemy should be retained in the Matriculation 
Examination ; 

(/) That the omission of Science from the B. A. course could not be justified ; 

( 5 ) That Histoiy should be mide a compulsory subject of study in the Examination 
for the degree of B, A. 

The Committee partly agreed ami partly disagreed iciili Governmenl in the 
matter of the courses prescribed for the various University Plxaminaiions, 

The Committee consisted of ig members. Ihe Heport veas signed by 6 members 
bihile a joint minute of dissent vsas also submitted to the Senate signed ty j mem-' 
hersf—a greater number than the signatories of ike Report, 

The reader may have easily perceived that ihe object of Sir George Clarke 
loas to bring ihe University to surrender itself to the sictei leili of the Goverimeni, 
and though his letter looked, at first sight, like ihe innocent Jlawer, it had the 
serpent~a very venomous serpent— hidden under it. The Governor is, ex offeio, the 
Chancellor of the University, and had all the suggestiais and demands, contained 
in the lettery come to ihe University from ike Governor, in his capacity as the 
Chancellor, there mould not have been any serious objection to it ; but as it was, it 
was clearly a case of high-handedness on ihe, part of Government who wanted to 
treat the University as a Department of ihe State. Bui thanks to ihe powerful 
debating and persuasive powers of Sir Pheroseshah Mehta, who fought hard against 
the interference of Government, day after day, that, in the end, the University came 
offvudorious to a certain extent. The subject was par tit ularly Jilted for the display 
of all his pmers of eloquence and never were they displayed with greater skilly force 
andvehenience. He had to overcome many prejudices and obstacles but he drew his 
strength from the principle for which he fought, for which he was many a times 
applauded by a listening Senate, and those who epposed him -most, opposed 
less than th^ admired him for his earnestness, his honesty and his independaneef'" 

It is regredahle that ihe newspapers of the day gave only a wuagre report of 
Sit P^ierotseshdMs speeches on this important question, and whatfotkms is all that 
ikettpjdpditeonlke stdije^ 
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A Meeting of the Senate ofttie Bom boy Univet siiy u'os held on ; j/A January 
rgro, the Hon. Sir N. G. Ckandawarkar, the Vice-Chancellor, presiding. The 
following Proposiiton stood tn the name of Sir Fheroseshah Mehta 

1. That the letter of Government and the Report of the Committee be recorded. 

2 That the Senate agree with the conclusions of the Committee set forth iri 
paragraph 5 of the Report regarding the abolition of the Matriculation Examination, 

8. That the Senate approve of the recommendation of the Committee contained in 
the 8th paragraph of the Report for the imprcvement of the course for the Matriculation 
Examination and request the Syndicate to take early steps to obtain thereon opinions of 
H%h St;hooIs and Colleges and the Faculties of Art^ Law, Medicine and Engineering and 
to place them before the Senate with their own recommendations, 

4. That the Senate, agree with the conclusions of the Committee contained in the 
Oth, 7th and 0th paragraphs of the Report that the Previous Examination should be retained 
and that it should be held in September, 

5. That the Senate agree with the conclusions of the Committee contained in the 
ISth and J6th paragraphs of the Report as to the Intermediate Arts Course and the 
Intermediate Science Course, 

6. That the Senate agree with thu conclusion of the Committee contained in 
jraragraph 17 of the Report, 

7. That the Senate agree with the conclusions of the Committee contained in 
paragraphs IS to 28 regarding the B.A. and B.Sc. courses, 

8. That the Senate agree with the recommendation of the Committee in paragraph 24 
for awarding Honours degrees in the B.A and B.Sc. Examinations, 

S. T hat the Senate agree with the recommendation of the Committee contained in 
paragraph 26 of the Report and in the institution of M.Sc. degree, 

10. That the Senate agupe with the opinion of the Committee that the age limit of 
16 for the Matriculation Examination should not be increased. 


; 11. That, in reference to pmagraph 12 of the letter of Government, the Senate 

request the Syndicate to frame and submit to the Senate regulations for carrying out the 
changes in the Sdence courses proposed in the Report. 

JUMBLE OF A REPOkT. 



Pherozeshah said, in proceeding to lay before the Sena;tethe 
Resolution of which he had given notice, he could not help feeling that he .stood 
before his colleagues that day an object of some amusement, of some perplexity, 
and, he hoped, of a little commiseration *, for in the whole history of the Senate, he 
believed, a Fellow had never had to stand in the position in which he stood that day 
and had never had the task of laying before the Senate a more extraordinary jumble 
of a «^>ort than was contained in the remwkable document that was befote thtftn. 
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The main Report of the Committee was signed by six members, and there was aJ 
dissenting minute which had been ostensibly signed by seven members. Nowj iffl 
the majority was substantially seven o\'er six, then the -signatories to the dissenting 
minute could have well claimed it to be the main Report. But that they should 1 
submit in spite of the numbers to call themselves dissenters was a mystery which;;! 
he thought, the Senate had a right to demand from all members of the Ccmmitteel 
to unfold. He would unfold it to them as he proceeded in his remarks at I 
some length. At present he would content himself by saying that Lars Porsena oiJ 
Clusium— ifhis friend Dr. Harold Mann would allow him to speak of hiin under &f)j^ 
Etruscan or Latin name- swore a big oath— by the Nine Gods he swore”— tba|^ 
the minn rtty of the Committee, though defeated on almost every conclusion which J 
was arrived at by the Committee must masquerade before the public and the Senate -'j 
as the majority. Like the Wandering Jew he wandered, walked to and fro, up and down, ij 
captured a member of the Committee here and captured a' member of the Committee -tj 
there i and his successful achievement was his capture of his gallant friend Major;/';! 
Street, whom he persuaded to sign the dissenting minute, but who being a man, as J 
the speaker knew, of firm and sturdy convictions, would not sign the dissenting , ; 
minute without attaching a dissenting minute to that dissenting minute. (Laughter). ^ 
This was a phenomenon which he would have occasion to explain a.s he proceeded ' 
with his remarks. . | 

COMPLETE MISUNDERSTANDING. | 

But before he tackled this amazing conundrum which was set before them by J 
the dissenters, there was one thing which he wanted to bring before the Senate tor their J 
preliminary consideration. It was of very great importance to point out that the letter 
of Government which they had met there to consider was a letter which had been 
addressed to them under a complete and palpable misunderstanding. In the eleventh 
paragraph of their letter Government said that they had made the proposals under 
consideration for the efficiency of higher education in this Presidency, in reply to the 
request made by the Senate in their letter of the 8th ’August last. If they turned to 
letter it was perfectly clear that Government were under a complete misappre- 
hension. The misapprehension was of an extremely vital character because the 
Senate did not invite any proposals from the Govemor-in-Council ; but they made it 
quite clear that the assistance they sought was his assistance as a Chancellor— or not 
even as a Chancellor— but as a gentleman whose attainments and qualifications were 
of a character which would enable the sub-committee of the Syndicate which was 
revising the Science course of the Intermediate Examination, to receive valuable help .'| 
from him. This was a very serious misunderstanding on which the letter of Govern-;' 
meat was based. He called it very serious, because he considered that the dire6t >p 
interforeoee cf Government in the work of the Senate was unfortunate and undesirable, 
and was as unwise as it was impolitic. This kind of interference was considered 
tindesi rahfe when the Senate was composed of 200 members— officials and non-* 

. - wha . wane all nominated by Government. He well; remembered a public 


Address given in the Town Hall of Bombay by one of the most distinguished Vice- 
Chancellors they ever had— who was a Principal of the Elphinstone College, and who 
held for a time the post of Director of Public Instruction in this Presidency, and 
who retired only from that post on his getting an appointment in Edinburgh 
University * — he meant Sir Alexander Grant. In that Address Sir Alexander directly 
and plainly told the then Governor of Bombay, Sir Bartle Frere, that it was unwise 
and impolitic that the Government should directly interfere with the work of the 
Senate after it had been once formed. It was an advice which was accepted 
, by Sir Bartle Frere in the spirit in which it was given. But the advice was 
doubly weighty now when the Senate had been reorganised, as it had been, 
under Lord Curzon’s Indian Universities Act of 1904. The Senate now consisted of 
One hundred ordinary members besides members— of whom eighty were 

nominated by the Chancellor and twenty were elected in different ways. The eighty 
members ' nominated by Government were picked men— the best educational 
authorities available in the educational and other Government departments. Besides 
these there were ex officio members including the Director of Public Instruction, who 
was ex offi'Cio vice-chakman of the Syndicate. Again, the Syndicate was composed 
of a certain fixed element. Having got the Senate composed in this manner. Sir 
Pheroz^shah put it to the Fellows of the Senate whether it was not right, wise and 
constitutional that they should be allowed without any direct interference froni 
Government to work out the principles and details of the educational system in a 
manner that was considered to be the best by the deliberate and collective wisdom of 
that body ? It should be remembered that there was a legal power placed in the 
hands of Government for the purpose of checking and restraining the action of the 
Senate, namely, the final sanction. They were aware that when the late Vice- 
Qiancellor,t who was also Director of Public Instruction, first got the letter of 
; with regard to the proposed school of science, he was startled at what 

; he thought might be a sort of dictation to the Senate, and said that Government had 
no right to interfere with the work of the University except in the way provided by 
law, namely, that they might either sanction or refuse to sanction a proposal of the 
Senate. Under these circumstances he for one deplored grievously that the Govern- 
ment should think it right to come before the Senate with proposals of the character 
embodied in their letter— proposals not only involving wide general principles, but 
also affecting absolutely the syllabus in the curricula which the University had to 
set down in different degrees and examinations. He could not help thinking that 
every Fellow of the Senate must to a certain extent feel that organised as that body 
was it would be far better for the integrity and independence of the University to 
allow educational men to bring forward proposals in their capacity as Fellows of the 
University in the first instance and then send them to the Governor-in-Couqcil for his 
ia|:^ri(>n.. 

— - — 

^ * Sir Alexander Grant retired from Bombay on his being appointed Principal of the Edinburgh 

in '18684 ‘4 , , , 

- F* G. Selbyi MiA* (Oxon.), Hon. LL,D« (Box»b. ) , 



DELIBERATION IN COMMITTEE. 


He now came to the contemplation of the extraordinary document which was 
before them. To his mind it was extraordinary and perplexing in the extreme. He 
did not want to make any reflection which might not be properly founded 5 but he did 
not know whether the position in which the Government placed the Fellows of the 
University, might not be the cause of the great embarrassment reflected in the 
document. He had told them how the document was signed, and he might now 
inform them that each and every conclusion embodied in the Report had been the 
conclusion arrived at by a majority of the Committee, and that too more than 
once. He spoke with feeling on this subject because the signatories to the 
minutes had not treated their colleagues on the Committee fairly. It was at his 
suggestion tlmt the Vice-Chancellor, the Director of Public Instruction, the 
Rev. Dr. Maokichan and the Rev. Fr. Dreckmann were appointed a sub-committee 
to draft a Report on the conclusions of the Committee. As a matter of fact 
the Report before them was drafted by these gentlemen and he believed the 
Vice-Chancellor would bear him out ivhen he said that the original draft which 
was afterwards altered in various ways was in the hands of the Vice-Chancellor 
himself. The first subject considered was the proposal of Government to abolish the 
Matriculation Examination and to make it over to the colleges. There was a |^at 
deal of discussion on the subject and the result was that the proposal was negatived 
by 11 N'otes to 4. He thought among those who were in favour of the retention of i 
the Matriculation Examination were the Vice-Chancellor and the Hon. Mr. Sharp. 
passing that Resolution it was recognised in the Committee that the course laid down 
for the Matriculation needed careful revision ; and a proposition to that effect was also 
passed. The question was reconsidered a third time at a ineetbg when the speaker 
was not present and when it was again resolved that the Resolution passed in March 
last for the retention of the Matriculation should be adhered to. What was the 
dissenting minute now? It was that a Committee should be appointed for the ' 
purpose of considering three points : ( 1 ) recognition of other examinations, ( 2 ) intro- 
duction of alternative subjects and (3) transferring the conduct of the Matrioulati(^ 
Exanunation to a board composed of the Principals of the Arts colleges. It was with 
regard to this that the signatories to the main document had reason to complain that 
they had not been treated foirly. He asked, did they ever lay this suggestion for the 
consideration of the Committee ? He was tempted to use another allegory and say 
that Dr. Mann acted like David when he ran into the cave of Adullam where “ every- 
one that was in distress and everyone that was discontented gathered themselves , 

unto him.” The cave of Adullam that he had formed was presented in this dissenting 
minute which was never laid before the Committee. He (the speaker) 
the flattering unction to his soul that the worst of the matter had been ovaand 
fixtunes of the Matriculation Examination were at least safe to a certain extent. But 
he could not describe to them his surprise when he found in the notice of amend- 
^meats one from the Hon. Mr. Sharp asking to do away with (he Matriciriation E»(* 


mination as a University examination. He frankly said he did not believe his eyes 
when he read that amendment. After the various stages that Mr. Sharp had gone 
through in discussing the question, one would expect him not to waver or shufHe at 
every turn of the mind. He spoke with some amount of bitterness. He confessed 
it frankly, because he had better hopes from Mr. Sharp, who, he knew, had a level 
head, and who could bring to the deliberation of this question an amount of ability and 
experience which was possessed by few. 

PREVIOUS EXAMINATION. 

Then he would come to the important question before the Committee with 
regard to the Previous Examination. There was a greater difference of opinion with 
regard to this subject than with regard to the Matriculation Examination. The first 
meeting which considered that question resolved by a majority of 9 to 4 that the P. E. 
being the point of bifurcation of the Arts and other professional and scientific studies 
should be retained. He charged Mr, Sharp wdth having misled them with regard 
to the P. E. It was resolved unanimously that to save students the strain of work 
and to give them, the full benefit of the following vacation, the Previous Examination 
as well as the Intermediate Examination should be held at the end of the second 
term, in the last half of September instead of in November as at present and 
that the academic year should begin in November instead of in January following. 
He for one did not profess to be up in the technique of the University terms. But 
he voted in favour of that proposition as it was a recommendation from the Hon. 
Mr. Sharp. It was Mr. Sharp who led them into that, and then he turned upon 
them and wanted to throw up the P. E, along with the Matriculation. That matter 
was again considered and at one meeting it was negatived. It was reformed at 
another, and then an attempt was made to go through a second revision of the whole 
conclusions of the Committee, to which he strongly opposed and the majority 
decided that after having come to the conclusions after great consideration, it was 
hot neicessary to consider it over again. His principal complaint against Mr. Sharp 
was this that he not only concurred with the conclusion to retain the P. E., but 
he put it in a very earnest manner that it should be held in September and the 
dcademio year should commence from November. 

Then with regard to the Intermediate Arts Course it was carried by 11 
against 4. As regard,? the retention of Science in the B.A. Course, the decision of 
the CJommittee was arrived at verj' careftilly. He knew that when the late 
Vice-Chancellor explained that matter properly to the Chancellor, the latter agreed 
that Science should be retained in the B.A. Course. There again the dissenters 
completely threw them over. 

GREEK AND ROMAN HISTORY. 

Sir Hierozeshah next proceeded to say that the question of ancient Greek 
and' Roman History was keenly discussed in the Committee, Some, though they 


voted for it, were against a compulsory study of it, recommending some Science 
subject instead. The Committee ultimately came to the conclusion to retain it in 
the Pi-eviou.s Course. Mr. Dastur* liaJ in his minute of dissent vehemently 
asked where was the logic of sandwiching ancient history between the courses of 
English and Indian Histories at the Matriculation and the B.A. Examinations with 
a year’s intermission of historical study at tlie Intermediate. But Mr. Dastur was 
not capable of taking a \de\v from point of view of others. Mr. Dastur had asked 
why ancient Greek and Roman History should be retained in the Previous Course. 
It -should be retained because ail their studies in English, French or any other 
language required from them at least an elementary knowledge of ancient history. 
As to the question of ancient Indian History, the speaker said he was as strong a 
Swadeshi believer as Mr. Dastur himself 5 but as every scholar knew it was not 
possible to teach ancient Indian Hi-storj' in the same manner as Greek or 
Roman History— where were the books and materials available for a proper- 
study of ancient Indian History? He would go in for ancient -Indian 
History, but owing to the absence of materials for a proper study of it, he would 
prefer ancient Greek and Roman History. He would now leave the deliberations of 
the Committee and the extraordinary minute of the dissenters, who in the Committee 
voted in quite a different manner from what they had proposed in the minute. The 
Committee did not discuss any single question solely on its own merit, but in 
connection with the whole scheme. 

GOVERNMENT LETTER. 

The (ioverninenf proiX'»sals were of a detailed character, though the reasons 
given in the letter were b\’ no means copious. The Government in their letter had 
stated that the basis of this curriculum had found acceptance half a centuiy- ago, It 
liad subsequently receK'ed successive accretions as fresh demands arose, and revision 
as regards the B.A. degree took place about twenty years ago 5 but viewed as a 
whole, tlie general result presented the appearance of patchwork, illogical in many 
respects, and plainly inadequate to meet the demands of the present day. The 
Governor-in-Counoil did not propose to offer detailed criticisms, which the most 
cursory study of the University syllabus would suggest. It sufficed to point out 
that there were too many examinations and too many subjects in certain oases, that 
there was no proper division into well ordered courses and no rational continuity of 
study, and that consequently there had been a marked want of thoroughness. It 
naturally followed that the results of Higher Education in the Presidency had been 
disappointing. A high standard of excellence was rarely attained either on the Arts 
or on the Science side, and with too few exceptions, the University ’ had not product 
graduates - who had evinced capacity for original work in the various branched bf 
"knowledge. The quest of marks as contrasted with the pursuit of knowledge was . 
not peculiar to India 5 but a University curriculum should be so framed as to 
.discourage the farmer. Then that history of the present curriculum was not fujly 

I : — r - T' - r-'-l :" "' , — ' 

^ Farduajee Ur Pastw A., th« University Registrar. 
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given. It had been stated tliat the present course was settled half a century ago. 
That was not correct. Only a few years ago all India was stirred at the .attempt at 
wholesale revision of the course. Had they forgotten the Universities Commission 
taking opinions from all parts of the country and embodying them in their Report ? 
Did. they not find in that Report every point considered in connection not only with 
Bombay but the whole of India? With many of the conclusions arrived at by the 
Commission, Sir Pherozeshah disagreed. But there was one recommendation made 
by the Commission to which he would draw the attention of the Senate. The Com- 
mission after a careful consideration of the whole question stated that the need of the 
Matriculation Examination as a University Examination was justified and added that 
the suggestion to abolish it was quite impracticable. He asked the Senate to ponder 
over that carefully considered opinion of the Universities Commission. Did any 
College in the Presidency . give guarantee of that sort of education which, the , 
Commission declared, must be demanded before doing away with this Examin- 
ation ? How many Professors were there who could give that sort of 
education? In Germany they came across Professors who could do so, but it 
yfas because in that country teaching had been made into a profession which ; 
carried with it dignities and eiholuments. Learned men talked any amount of 
variations; and so the Senate as demanded by th^ Universities Commission, 
must also demand uniformity of examinations even before allowing the colleges 
to matriculate students. The Universities Act provided that each Senate should 
set itself to revising its curriculum and stated that if it did not do so, the 
Government would put its own curriculum instead. The Bombay Senate: appointed 
a Committee which made a report. But nobody ever dreamt of recommending 
• an abolition of the Matriculation Examination. This Committee, however, recom- 
mended, an abolition of the Previous. Mr. ' Sharp agreed with the recommendations ; 
of the Committee except where it was recommended to drop the Previous, and 
emphatically stood out for it. It was Mr. Sharp who ultimately brought the &nate 
to retain that examination. Again, the Government had the legal power to reject or 
modify the proposals of that Committee, but they did nothing of the sort. 


THE AGE LIMrr, 


' Coming to the question of an age limit for the Matricul^’tion, SirPherozeshah 
■,.^ated that he was in favour of the limit being fixed at 16. ’i'he general public were 
lid favour of the limit being fixed at 15 ; yet he never hesitajled. The public feeling 
mig’ht be one way or the other, but when it was a question which was for the benefit 
, ^of jHigher Education, he did not hesitate to vote in fevour of the limit being raised to 
'Tig, The Government in their letter had called the present curriculum a patchwork. 
. ‘ if the Government looked at it from the point of view of those who built up the 

>; ■ stj^ture, they would find that the desoriptidn did not fit the work. 
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At this stage as it was about 7-30 p> vu the Meeting ttias adjourned till 4-30 pt m. 
m 22nd January 19 to. 

• . * • « * ■ * ■ 

Tie adjourned Neeiing (f the Zcnitt y Vtihetsiiy Smote uas held on 22nd January 
1910, the Hon. Sir N. G. Lhandawat has jres a'ing, 

NO PATCHWORK COURSE. 

The Kon. Sir Pherczeshah cor.tii.uirg liis address said on the last occasion he 
was pointing out that the history and character of the lines and prir.cipleSj or if he 
might say so, the conception of the higher education -which was afterwards 
embodied in the /.rts Course of that University, was incorrect and misleading, and he 
was trying to controvert the position that the J rts Course was a patchwork course; 
What was called Mr. lelarg's Ki ftit*' was i ct a rtf ert in which Mr. Telang was 
the sole actor ; but it was a report elaborately worked out by a Committee after 
consultation with great educational authorities, and all the questions now urged 
before the Senate w'cre fiilly considered by that Committee. 

/ ir.or g others ti.e question of re ducing the number of examinations was also 
considered. Kelcre going further he would in.press upon the Fellows the desirability 
of not running away with the idea that tco many examinations were a necessary evil. 
For his part, though t:ot an educationist, but a person strongly and deeply interested 
in the educational pi ogress of this Fresidency, he was able to speak with some little 

» In the year ’£88 a Contjnittee consisting of the H<n. IVSr. Kashmath T. Telang, the Hon. 
Ifr, Justice H M. f iidwood, the lev. D. hlatkichan and ^ r James Jardine, was appointed by the Bombay 
Univeisity Pyr.dkafe to report on the Tarions matters connected with the curriciilum prescribed for the 
examinations of the XJniven-ifcy in Arts, Several meetings of the Committee were devoted to a general 
preliminary discussion of the w» ole of the course at that time presented for the Degree of B. A. inclndinjw 
those portions of the course which were embraced in the then Previous and First B. A. Examinations. 
In December 188S, the Committee submitted its Report on the various questions referred to it, the 
principal proposals being 

( 1 ) That the course for the B. A. be extended so as to make it one of four years, 

(2) That the possessor of that degree should have a competent knowledge of the English Language 
and Literature, of a Classical Language and Literature and that he should have a fair command over his 

own vernacular language, 

(3) That he should go through the valuable lucsntal discipline which is afforded by a proper stiniy 
of pure Mathematics and of the elements of Deductive Logic, 

(4) That he should go through a cei-tain course of study in the Physical and Experimental Sciences, 

(5) That he should learn in some measure to appreciate the principles and methods of historic 
criticism and should have a fair knowledge of tho History of England aud of India and should have an 
intelligent introduction to Ancient History, 

(6) That the elements of Political Ec<momy should also form a part of the coarse of study of 
every B. A. of the, University, 

(7) That at eaeh of the examinationa in Arts, every candidate should be asked to translate into 

his own vernacular one passage in the English Language, and, besides, write an essay in hia own 
vernacular on some prescribed theme, . 
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authority as to what were the requirements of the Indian students. He hoped the 
Fellows would not be led away by the ideas which they might have carried from 
America, Germany or France, where the circumstances and conditions of student life 
were quite different. German higher education was essentially German. What was 
necessary for the habits and conditions of life of Indian students was that they should 
be employed in colleges so that they might not have any time for outdoor work. 
Their courses of study were so constructed that the whole time of the Indian students 
must be passed in academic studies or in the vaults of colleges. They should bear 
in mind that it was of the utmost importance in more ways than one that the atten- 
tion of their students should be rivetted to their studies. He maintained that tlie 
P, E. was necessary for that purpose. They must also remember that the construc- 
tion of their academic institutions was different from that of other countries. In their 
resolution upon the report of the Universities Commission the Government of India 
pointed this out and said that all their measures must be instituted in view of this 
exceptional fact of University education, namely, that the two years which in other 
countries were annexed to schools were annexed in India to colleges ; that was to 
say, the first two years were a transition period here from the school to the college. 
In feissia it was different. There the gymnasium courses extended to the greater 
portion of the Indian College courses. They must therefore take accoimt of this fact 
that their students when coming from school into college required a stricter super- 
vision and discipline than would be otherwise necessary if they came some years 
later. 

“ENCYCLOPAEDIC GRAMOPHONES.” 

Coming back to the Report of Mr. Telang’s Committee, he might say that the 
consideration of it took a year and a half before it was finally adopted. It was twice 
referred back to the Syndicate and in the debate which extended over days and days 
together, some of the best authorities on education took part. He deplored that any 
one should forget for a moment the respect and gratitude which they owed to those 
gentlemen who bestowed their time and attention to the consideration of subjects of 
such great impcartance to the welfeire of this Presidency. He deplored the tcme and 
spirit in which his fiiend Mr. Dastur, for whom he had high respect, had criticised 
this conception so carefully considered. To him it was a matter of great pain that 
Mr. Dastur should have spoken of the men, who were parties to the measures which 
were taken in those days, as laying down vicious principles— principles which 
produced “noisy encyclopjedic gramophones ” rather than “a race of quiet, modest 
thinkers,” and which “ turned out mere smatterers and crammers and pedants.’’ 
He might be allowed to say that this sort of criticism would be indre Compatible with 
the noisy gramophones whom Mr. Dastur had very properly hejd tip to their detesta- 
tion, and was not compatible With that sober modesty and thoughtfulness which 
^ould be characteristic of the modest thinkers whom he held up to their admiration. 
He hajJ another complaint to make against Mr. Dastur, They knew that he was a 
learned gentleman and could gpve . them sound and valuable advice as an educa- 
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tionist. They had gi-ea£ hopes of his doing so when he was appointed a member of the 
Committee, If Mr. Dastur spoke at all, he spoke very little in the Committee, — 
perhaps he did not think it worth while to throw away his advice on people who 
were perfectly iiiipervious to it and who would not take advantage of it. But he 
must say that Mr. Dastur had more than made up for his silence in the Committee 
by what he had done afterwards. He did not know if every Fellow had gone through 
the remarkable document which also formed the ultimate dissenting minute. He did 
not know how it had struck the Fellows who read it, but he confessed it had struck 
him as an eruption of Mount Etna or Vesuvius, throwing up hot substance in the 
shape of undigested bits of Herbert Spencer, Frederic Harrison and Mathew Arnold, 
striking hard and emitting hot lava in which men like Mr. Wordsworth* and Mr. Telang 
were held up as people who were not worth listening to with regard to any advice 
which they might have given as men experienced in education and educational 
training. 


SPECIALISATION. 

The whole of Mr. Dastur’s criticisms rested upon two misconceptions. The 
first was a complete misconception of the aim and object of University education. 
Nowadays, he knew it was a fashion to say that the aim and object of education was 
to train the intellectual faculties. Mr. Dastur himself had said it must be the 
development of the mind to its perfection in a natural and complete manner. In the 
Government letter there was also an indication of the same idea. This was neither 
an accurate nor complete description of the aim and object of education. He ventured 
to say that a more complete and more definite description would be (1) acquisition of 
knowledge, and (2) the training of the intellect so that knowledge might be properly 
and efficiently used. The two combined made up the aim and object of education. 
There was another fallacy in which, to his judgment, Mr. Dastur had fallen. It was 
partly the fallacy in which the dissenting minute of the seven dissenters also fell, but 
not so completely as Mr. Dastur. He said that special cultivation should be the 
basis of general cultivation. He (Sir Phero3eshah) denied that special cultivation 
ought to be the basis of general Cultivation. It was impossible to have special 
cultivation unless they had for its basis a general cultivation, and reasons for this 
had been laid down time after time by authorities of the highest value. He thought 
it had been pointed out over and over again that at least in the first portion of their 
collegiate course, they must train not simply one faculty, but their education must 
be so constructed as to bring into cultivation all the different faculties and developed, 
before they could say that they had a proper reasoning faculty at all. Sir Pheroze- 
shah then read extracts from an article in the “ Edinburgh Review ” written by Sir 
Willia,m Hamilton and also from Herbert Spencer in support of his contention. He 
added that the learned Vice-Chancellor himself had given expression to the same view in 

. , *Prof* Wordsworth was not a member of the Telang Committee ” but the latter had the advantage of 
, iiayingf before It a Memorandum drawn up by the learned Professor and also the minutes recorded by members 
of tjje Syndicate upon-,, it. 
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a lecture he addressed to law students that their specialised legal knowledge must be 
based upon a broad foundation of general culture. 

He had already to a certain extent referred to the question of too many 
examinations. It had become a fashion to say — it was almost a parrot cry— that the 
examinations were a necessary evil and that they must not have too many exami- 
nations. This was not a proper way of looking at the examinations. They had a 
value of their own. An independent examination, if properly conducted, was a test 
which encouraged students to discipline their minds, to learn to concentrate their 
attention upon the analysis of a subject, and to acquire a training which was 
invaluable in their after life. Again, an exammation was not only good for the 
students but it had a great value with regard to teachers and professors. They 
smdin law that the rights of appeal were sometimes abused and that they must 
curtail those rights. But the great argument in favour of it was that appeals did a 
great deal in the way of making officers appealed against, very careful and 
industrious in the work which they performed. So also in the case of examinations. 
If they had independent examinations they would be the means of testing the work 
of teachers and professors in a regular and impartial manner and encouraging them 
to do it well. 

Referring to the remarks of Government about the results of higher education 
in this Presidency, Sir Pherozeshah read an extract from a speech of the Hon. Mr. 

, Sharp delivered by him at the Jubilee gathering of the Elphinstone College in praise 
of the Indian graduates and referred to the good work done by the Subordinate 
Judges. He also quoted the opinion of Mr. Giles, and drew special attention to the 
remark of Mr. Orange, Director of Education, to the effect that the reason why there 
was not a better output of their University than it was, was that at present their 
sebQndary schools were obliged to employ men who were not graduates as they 
were unable to pay sufficient salary to attract graduates. 

ROOT OF THE EVIL. 

He rtiust not be m isunderstood. He did not say that he was entirely 
satisfied with the output of the University. There might be and should be a much ■ 
better output. • But they must adapt means to ends and find out what were the 
real reasons which prevented further improvements and what were the measures^ 
which were needed for the purpose of effecting those improvements. It was no use 
depending upon curricula. No. The mischief, he admitted, was much deeper, and . 
he hoped the Senate and everybody connected and interested in education would 
bear In mind that the educational progress depended not upon the number of 
University examinations or the courses of study in colleges but upon the condition ' 
of their high schools. (“ Hear, hear. ’’) If they wanted to improve higher education 
in this Presidency or improve the output of the University, they must first improve 
their high schools, and man and equip them in a way in which they were equipped 
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in other parts of the world. This was theiopinion expressed by Sir Raymond West 
in a special minute. Without laying proper foundation of the education which their 
high schools gave, it would be futile to change the Arts courses. 

He would not take up the time of the Senate by minutely going into 
the various proposals embodied in the Report and dissenting minute. They 
dealt with four questions ; (1) Abolition or retention of the Matriculation 
Examination, (2) retention of the P. E. as a University examination, (8) 
retention of History in the compulsory course, including the ancient history 
— Greek and Roman — and (4) retention of Science in the B. A. course. 
The abolition of the Matriculation was to his mind a measure fraught with the 
most mischievous consequences to the progress of education in this country. 
He did not know what was the result of the circular letter which the Director of 
Public Instruction sent to the headmasters of high schools inviting their opinions on 
the subject. It was not the best way of inviting the unbiassed and independent 
opinions of headmasters of Government schools and to a certain extent of aided 
schools, for they must take a colour from the department to which they belonged. 
But even then he believed that the opinions sent were not in favour of abolishing 
the Matriculation. But the Director of Public Instruction would tell them more 
definitely about that. He could not help thinking that after all the Indians 
possessed one Oriental faculty which they could not get rid of— he meant extreme 
courtesy. It was their habit when one came and asked their opinion about something, 
they tried to give an opinion which would please him. He did not know if the story 
was known of a gentleman in the mofussil going to an official superior and informing 
him of an addition that had taken place to his family. It was said that when the 
official congratulated hinr on the event, the Indian gentleman said : “By your 
favour," (Laughter.) But the question of retaining or abolishing the Matriculation 
Examination was a serious one. Nothing had been adduced against it except 
that it was of an unwieldy character. It was . not regarded by the public simply 
as an examination fix entering into colleges, but it was also looked upon as an 
independent examination for the purpose of putting a stamp as a result of the high 
school education which the students received. A lar^ number of students who 
went up for the Matriculation went up for the P.E. and Intermediate and left off 
on their way. There were hundred circumstances in life which prevented a, 
matriculate or undergraduate to complete his course. That was why the gfokt 
wastage took place in the course of their University examinations. But it wa:s 
simply undeniable, as pointed out by Mr. Or^ge, that the Indian people put a 
value even upon the failure of an undergraduate or a student in , passing a particular 
examination. So that the Matriculation enabled a large number of people to 
show to the public that they had received a certain amount of education tested and 
approved by the University. Moreover, it would bear most hardly upon the lady 
students. The time had not come when all the lady students, who took their education 
in iohools, could prosecute their studies in e^leges j and they were most anxious 
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that the education they had received in the high school should be tested by an 
independent examination and hall-marked by the University. In concluding his 
remarks Sir Pherozeshah called upon the members not to come to a hasty decision 
on the important questions before them, lie said that ever since he left college, he 
had taken a keen interest in the education of the public and it was an irony of fate 
that he stood as an obstructionist, as people said, of the University Reform. 

The Hon* Mr* Sdalvad having seconded Ike Proposition^ a short dicussion took 
place as io the procedure to be adopted in discussing the Motion* The VicC'* 
Chancellor ruled that he would allow a general discussion on the first pari of 
Sir Pherozeshah' s Proposition and then other parts uould he discussed separately* The 
first pari of the Proposition merely asked the Senate to record the letier of Government and 
the Report of the Committee* 

Several members having spoken, the debate was adjourned HU 28ih January 1910* 


' The adjourned Meeting of the Bombay University Senate was held on 28th January 
1910 token the debate on Sir Pherozeshah' s Proposition was resumed* Several Fellows 
having spoken for and against it* 

Sir Pherozeshah replying said he fully joined in the well-deserved tribute 
Which was paid to the attainments of the Chancellor of their University. Hear, 
hear. ) What he maintained was that it was always wise and politic, for a properly 
constituted body to take action in a matter in which it ought to do. A similar 
situation was created in 1891, when the Senate took up a similar attitude at the 
instance of Dr. Peterson whose views were then emphasised by the “ Times of India.” 

Sir Pherozeshah' s Motion to record the Government letter and the Report of the 
Committee was then put to the vote and carried* 

MATRICULATION EXAMINATION. 

Sir Pherozeshah next moved 

That the Senate agree with the conclusions of the Committee set forth in paragraph 5 , 
of the Repprt regarding the abolition of the Matriculation Examination. 

The Hon* Mr. JD- A* Kkare having seconded the Motiony Dr* A* G* Viegas moved 
'm emmdikeni which fell io the ground for want of a seconder and the Senate adjourned till 
29ih January 1910* 


The adjourned Meeting of the Senate of the Bombay University was held on 29th 
.January when debate was resumed regarding the Matriculation Examination several members 
^eahing for and against it* 


The Senale adjourned lill 4th February 1910» 


At the adjourned Meeiing of the Senate on 4th February 1910 further debate took place 
on Sir Pherozeshah's Motion to retain the Matriculatmi Examination and the Senate 
adjourned till Sfh February 1910* 


Several Fellows having spdrn at t/u' adjourned Meeting tj the Senah /w tdh t'ela uary 
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Sir Pherozeshah in reply compared the debate with an imaginary debate on the 
abolition of the institution of matrimony and asked whether it would be right to 
abolish this institution because it led to various defects and disadvantages. The 
only direction, he said, in which Mr, Welinkar had suggested a change, was in 
regard to the introduction of variety in the subject of Science. But this did not 
necessitate abolition of the examination. As to the other subjects, they were 
taught not only in the Matriculation classes all over India, but also in Europe. 
Mr, Welinkar stood condemned on his own showing that he had failed in his 
attempt to conduct a high school on the system he advocated. He, therefore, 
thought that an argument of that sort coming as it did from a gentleman 
who had failed to work a school on such lines, could carry little weight with the 
Senate. Dr. Reed and Dr, Robertson had pointed out that the Matriculation served 
a twofold purpose which it ought not to do and that as its more appropriate function 
was to examine those students only who intended to enter the University, it should 
be handed over to the colleges. The fallacy of the argument had not been per- 
ceived, for when they said the examination was serving two purposes, they were 
laying down a line which did not exist. Ninety per cent, out of a hundred parents 
or guardians of the boys, who appeared for the examination, did not know what 
their boys would ultimately be fit for. They waited till they passed and then 
determined whether they ^ should send them to college or not. Proceeding, Sir 
Pherozeshah said, to abolish the Matriculation Examination, was to disconnect the 
University from the colleges ; but it must be remembered that the object of I-ord 
Curzon’s Universities Act was to bring the Universities and colleges closer 
together and to remove the separation of the University as a mere examining body 
from the colleges. Dr. Reed had argued that educationists in the Punjab and Bengal 
were against the retention of the Matriculation Examination, but Dr. Reed forgot 
that after a wholesale examihation of the opinions of its experts, Lord Curzon\s 
government appointed the Universities Commission in 1904 , and the deliberate 
conclusion at which that Commission arrived, after gaining experience all over the 
country, was that the Matriculation Examination should be retained. . 

Sir Pherpzeshah next referred to the constitution and the examiners for, the 
Matriculation Examination and said that from the statistics he had collected for the, 
; pi^t ten years he found that, barring only the vernacular and other languages 


which Were not taught in the colleges, out of twenty examiners appointed by the 
Syndicate to hold the Matriculation Examination, seventeen were professors of 
colleges. He contended that practically it was the same kind of examination which 
Principal Covernton advocates. Sir Pherozeshah concluded by saying that he 
was convinced that the abolition of the Matriculation Examination would have a 
disastrous effect on the secondary and collegiate education of this Presidency, 

On a vote being taken Sir PheroseshaKs Motion, 'man ranied by 47 votes eigams/ 17. 

The Senate then, adpurned till 12th February 1910- 

At the adjoimied Meeiinq of the SenaicVield ov 12th February 1910^ the Hon, Sir 
PiuroBCshah moved his third Proposition : — 

Tfcat the Senate approve of the recommendation of the Committee contained in the 
xth paragraph of the Report, for the improvement of the course for the Matriculation Exa- 
mination, and request the syndicate to take early steps to obtain thereon opinions of high 
.schools and colleges and the Faculties of Arts, Law, Medicine and Engineering and to place 
them before the Senate with their own recommendations. 

Sir Bhalchmdt a Krishna seconded the ProposiiioH. 'There were three miendmenis 
standing in the names of three Fellows^ two of which mere ruled out o! order and the last one 
was withdrawn. On the suggestion oi the Rev. Father Dreckmann, the words improvement 
of the course for the. Matriculation Examination** in Sir Pherorxshah^s Proposition were 
changed to improvement o< iln Mairkulatim Examinatmi ’ and the Proposition thus 
altered was carried. 

THE PREVIOUS EXAMINATION. 

The '.Hon. Sir PheroseshaKs fourth Proposition was — 

That the Senate agree with the conclusions of the Committee contained in the 6th, 7th 
and 0th paragraph of the Repoit^ that the Previous Examination should be retained and that 
it should be held in September 

Sir Pherozeshah said he was prepared to drop the 7th paragraph” from 
the Proposition if the Senate allowed him to do so. The suggestion for changing the 
time for holding the Examination was due to the opinion of Government that owing to 
the present arrangements, educational officers had too long vacations. He did not 
know what view Principal Covernton held in the matter, but he gathered from the 
\iews of many members of the Senate that the proposal was impracticable. As to 
the question of retaining the Examination, Sir Pherozeshah said Government did not 
want to do away with the Examination altogether, but they proposed that it should be 
left to the colleges to hold it themselves and even to lay down the course of study for it. 
He really did not see what great difference that made, because after all, the Examina- 
tion must take place. The change could not be justified on the ground that there 

* I» the 6th paragraph of the Report, the Committee recommended the retention of the Previoub 
’EWamlt^ation ^ in the 7th it suggested that the Examination should be held in September instead of in 
No^mber ■; and in the 9th it laid down the course for the Examination. 



Thi, Smaie adjounmi iill 4th February 1910. 
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At the a dhmrni'd Meeting of the Senate on 4th F'chniary 19 W further debate took place 
on Sir Pkeroseshah's Motion to retain the Matriculation Examination a7id the Senate 
adjourned lilt Slh Fehrmry 1910^ 

% V * iV- 
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Sir Plierozeshah in reph’ compared the debate with an iinaginar}" debate on the ' 
abolition of the institution of matrimony and asked whether it would be right to 
abolish this institution because it led to various defects and disadvantages. The 
only direction, he said, in which Mr. Welinkar had suggested a change, was in i 
regard to the introduction of variety in the subject of Science. But this did not 
necessitate abolition of the examination. As to the other subjects, they were : 
taught not only in the Matriculation classes all over hidia, but also in Europe. 
Mr. Welinkar stood condemned on his o^vn showing that he had failed in his 
attempt to conduct a high school on the system he advocated. He, therefore, 
thought that an argument of that sort coming as it did from a gentleman 
who had failed to wwk a school on such lines, could carry little weight with the 
wSenate. Dr. Reed and Dr. Robertson had pointed out that the Matriculaiion served , 
a twofold purpose which it ought not to do and that as its inore appropriate function 
was to examine those students only who intended to enter the University, it should , 
be handed over to the colleg'es. The fallacy of the argument had not been per- 
ceiv’ed, for when they said the examination was serving two purposes, they were ; 
laying down a line w^hich did not exist. Ninety per cent, out of a hundred parents : 
or guardians of the boys, *who appeared for the examination, did not know what ; 
their boys would ultimately be fit for. They waited till they passed and then , 
determined whether they should send them to college or not. Proceeding, Sir 
Pherozeshah said, to abolish the Matriculation Examination, was to disconnect the : 
University from the colleges *, but it must be remembered that the object of Lord ; 
Curzon^s Universities Act w^as to bring the Universities and colleges closer , 
together and to remove the separation of the University as a mere examining body ; 
from the colleges. Dr. Reed had argued that educationists in the Punjab and Bengal : , 
were against the retention of the Matriculation Examination, but Dr. Reed forgot 
that after a wholesale examination of the opinions of its experts. Lord Cursjon^j* 
government appointed the Universities Commission in 1904, and the deliberate 
conclusion at which that Commission arrived, after gaining experience all over the 
country, was that the Matriculation Examination should be retained. . 

^ Sir Pherozeshah next referred to the constitution and the examiners for the ; 
Matriculation Examination and said . that from the statistics he had collected for the 
. past ten years he found that, barring only the vernacular and other languages 
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which were not taught in the oolieges? out of twenty examiners appointed by the 
Syndicate to hold the Matriculation Examination, seventeen were professors of 
colleges. He contended that practically it was the same kind of examination which 
IVincipa! Covernton advocates. Sir Pherozeshah concluded by saying that be 
was convinced that the abolition of the Matriculation Examination would have a 
disastrous effect on the «iecondary and collegiate education of this Presidency, 

On a mle being taken. Sir Phero!:eshahlb s Motion %*a.s t arried by 47 agamsi 17. 

Tkc Senaft then adpumed HU 12th FeJbruary 1910- 

vf iff ^5 c i’/c ' iJi 

At the adjotirued Meeting of the SenaieVtdd on 12th February 1910^ the Hon, Sir 
PheroBCshah moved his third Proposition .* — 

Tfca-t the Senate approve of the recommendation of the Committee contained in the 
sth paragraph of the Report., sor the improvement of the course for the Matriculation Exa- 
mination, and request the syndicate to take early steps to obtain thereon opinions of high 
schools and colleges and the Faculties of Arts, Law, Medicine and Engineering and to place 
them before the Senate with their own recommendations. 

Sir Bkakhandrif, Kriskua seconded the Proposition, There wm three amendments 
standing in the names oi three Fellows ^ two of which were ruled cut of order and tlu: last one 
was withdrawn. On the suggestion oi the Rev, Father Dreckmann^ the words improvemeni 
of the course for the Matrlculafk'n Examination^* in Sir Pherof^eshaJis Proposition were 
changed to *’ improvemeui of ihf MairmiloMm Examinaimi ’’ and the Proposition thus 
altered was carried, 

THE PREVIOUS EXAMINAI'ION. 

The Hon, tSir Pheromha/Ts fourth Proposition was — 

That the Senate ygree with the conclusions of the Committee contained in the 6th, 7th 
and inh paragraph of the Repoit* that the Previous Examination should be retained and that 
it should be held in September 

Sir Pherozeshah said he was prepared to drop the 7th paragraph’^ from 
the Proposition if the Senate allowed him to do so. The suggestion for changing the 
tirhe for holding the Examination was due to the opinion of Government that owing to 
the present arrangements, educational officers had too long vacations. He did not 
knoSv what view Principal Covernton held in the matter, but he gathered from the 
views of many members of the Senate that the proposal was impracticable. As to 
the question of retaining the Examination, Sir Pherozeshah said Government did not 
want to do away with the Examination altogether, but they proposed that it should be 
left to the colleges to hold it themselves and even to lay down the course of Study for it. 
He really did not see what great difference that made, because after all, the Examina- 
tion must take place. The change could not be justified on the ground that there 

* la the 6th paragraph of the Report, the Committee recommended the retention of the Previous 
bxamination ; in the 7th it suggested that the Examination should be held in September instead of in 
November ; and in the 9th it laid down the course for the Examination. 
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were too many examinations and they bore heavily upon students. The Examination 
at the end of the first year would remain even according to the letter of Govemraent 
The question was whether it should be taken bj' the colleges or by the University. 
Lord Curzon’s Universities Act emphasised the connection— the identity— between the 
colleges and the University and made the University the binding girdle over the 
colleges, and he submitted that this new connection required that the work should be 
done by the University itselfl As to the argument that there ought not to be too 
many examinations, Sir Pherozeshah pointed out that the objection was groundless 
inasmuch as the authorities of the Elphinstone College themselves had now introduced 
the system of double terminal examinations instead of the single yearly examination. 
He thoroughly approved of the system, and asserted that the shibboleth that examina- 
tions were a necessary evil was a fallacy. He held that an examination, badly 
conducted, was an evil, but if properly conducted, it served as a useful test of the 
wcffk of both the students and professors and encouraged them to do it efficiently. 
In view of the step taken by the authorities of the Elphinstone College there was ho 
justification for abolishing the P. E., and he asserted that it would be' a fer more 
desirable thing to have the work of the students tested at the end of the first year by 
a somewhat independent, or rather he should say, a supervisory authority than leave 
it in the hands of the colleges themselves. After referring to the circumstances 
under whmh the P. E. was instituted in the time of Sir Richard Temple for the . 
purpose of introducing the study of Science, to the attempts made by the 
late Mr. Justice Ranade to introduce a system of examination by compartnients, 
and to his subsequent failure in getting the examination abolished, Sir Pherozeshah 
said the reasons which actuated them then to retain the Examination still held gciod 
and they were that it was dangerous to leave the students in the first year without 
their looking forward to some disciplinary examination. 

After reiterating his argument about the necessity of keeping the Indian 
students busy with their studies in their academic homes during the first y^ar of 
their collie career, Sir Pherozeshah next urged that by allowing the colleges to 
take their own examinations, an equality of standard would not be secured, aS all 
colleges were not alike m point of efficiency. The pefsonnel of colleges changed 
from time to time and like all human beings educational officers were subject to 
idiosyncrasies, prejudices, prepossessions and predilections of various sorts. In 
view of these things it was not difficult to perceive that the making over of thq 
P. E. from the University into the hands of the colleges would not be a chang e 
for the better. 

Raif Bahtaiur G. A'- Nadkarni seconded the Prepodiion. Mr. D- G< Padhye and 
Dr. MetcMeian then moved ainendments standing in their names, both of which were lost. 
The Senate then adjourned HU 19th February 1910. 

At the adjoamed Meeting of the Senate held on 19th February 1910 further debate 
wasHsarndmihi guestim oiih^ retention of the Previous Extmhudim. Several emendmmts 


werepui to the vote and lost, Df. N* K Surveyor then moved hu Amendment^' ^ Thai the 
Previous Examination be abolisjied^ and the first Arts and Science examinations he held at 
the end oi two yeats, and that the standard for e7itrance to ike prohsdmial colleges shall be 
decided after consulting the heads oi these colleges. 

The Amendment being seconded and opposed iurlher debate on it was adpnirned till 
25th February 1910. 

^ic• 

SIR PHEROZESHAH’S REPLY. 

At the adjourned Meeting of the Senate held on 25tk February 1910, the debate was 
resumed on Dr. Surveyor's Amendment, Several Fellows having spoken. 

The Hon. .Sir Pherozeshah, replying on the discussion, said he had been 
astonished at the arguments that had been discovered in favour of the abolition of 
the Previous. Nothing had astonished him more than the way the Hon. Mr. Sharp 
had kept on the same strain, telling them that he and Dr. Scott did not realise the 
distinction between a college and a University examination. His consolation in 
this ignorance was that after experience as Professor and Principal of the Elphinstone 
College for 26 years, Mr. Sharp had never discovered this distinction, at least as 
late as 1804. He hoped that members would remember the time when the Report 
of their Committee was before them on that occasion and in that Report was a 
recommendation that the Previous Examination should be abolished. The Hon. 
Mr. Sharp wrote in a minute to that Report : “ I am in favour of retaining the 
present arrangement for three examinations ” — that was three University examina- 
tions. That was the deliberate opinion of the Hon. Mr. Sharp in 1904. That was 
not an opinion formed after only a few' years’ experience as Director of Public 
Instruction but was a view fornied after years of experience as Professor and 
Principal of the Elphinstone College. To him it was a wonderful thing that the 
Hon, Mr. Sharp should now bring forward his arguments about the distinction 
between a University and a college examination. The Previous Examination was 
inaugurated in 1878 and in 1894 the Senate after carefully considering whether it 
should be abolished, came to the conclusion that in the interests of the University, 
the Previous Examination should be retained, even though the opposite viw 
hM been put forward by no less an authority than the late Mr. Justice Ranade. 
The Amendment was not fair and straightforward because it left the bifurcatio.n point 
absolutely open. If they passed the Amendment, they would abolish the Previipu* 
Examination and having previously rejected Dr. Maokichan’s Amendrnent, they would 
be pi^vented from definite^ marking the bifurcation. He had listened with the 
greatest respect to the remarks of the Bishop as to what happened at his own 
college, but though the Bishop had had experience at Oxferd, he was one, of those 
who,- as the Hon. Mr. Sharp had said, discounted the Bishop’s remarks because he ' 
bad not had experience of Indian colleges and universities and of the conditions under 
■H?liioh Indian students were called upon to do their worlt. ft was on these grounds 
tlmt he thought that students should not be left to themselves for two years., . 


Dr. Surveyor* s Amendment was then pul to the vote and carried by go votes | 
against 39. Sir FAerooeshah demanded division, ike result of which was that the voting 
was equals j 2 3 ^ agamst the Amendment. S 

The Vice-Chancellor having given his casting vote against the A mendmmii it was 
declared to be defeated. 

The Senate adjourned till stth February igw. 

Jjj -X v*? i 

At the adjourned Meeting of the Senate held on 36th February ipio, Sir Phefo&eshak 1 

Mehta* s Resolution pa ri 4 vis^.^ ‘‘ that the Previous Examination should be retained and that ^ 

it should he held in Septemherf was losU ^4 voting for and 2^ against it. Sir Pheroseskah 
asked for a division^ hut said he did not care whether his motions were lost or not because 
ike Previous Examination must he retained in the absence of the passing of an amendment* 

The result of the division was that Sir Pheroseskah^ s motion was defeated by of 
voles to 26* ' 1 

Mr. Welinkar :^^May I ask what is the position now ? 

Sir Pheroseskah : — The Previous remains. ■ 

1 

Dr. Surveyor : — My A mendmeni should pass. f 

Sir PheroBeshah Yon are a little too late. 

Mr. Padhye moved that the consideration of the whole resolution be referred back to \, 

the Syndicate Pie said he thought that the result of the voting was that they were i 

absolutely debarred from considerhig any of the subsequent portions of Sir PheroeeshaKs 

Resolution because the other portions were to a certain extent based on the Previous. 

' 

Str PheroBeshah can you refer back to the Syndicate a matter that did not 

come from it? 

The ^notion was ruled out of order, 

Mr. Welinkar moved and Mr., Kadri seconded the motion for adjournment. 

THE MEETING DISSOLVED. ^ 

Sir Pherozeshah said the view he took was this. The Senate proceeded with 
the consideration of recommendations made by a Committee elected by it^If. That 
Committee recommended that the Previous should be retained for reasons given. 
Amendments were put for abolishing the Previous, replacing it by another examina- 
tiofi, and other objects. Every amendment was thrown out. Lastly the original 
Propositioii was thrown out also. Surely they all knew what was the result of that. 

It meant that the Senate was not going to embark on any change or pass any opinions 
with regard to a change. Nothing in the debate had occurred which could possibly ^ ^ 
alter the existing state of things that the Previous was a University Examination | 
held at the end^ofthe first year. They might throw out the Resolution but nothing . ! 
csould possibly affect the fact that the Previous was retained except a forinal decision ' ; 
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of the Senate not to do so. No other amendment of that nature could now be brought 
forward. There was one way to obtain that object and that was the way that had 
been previously adopted when the question of the Matriculation was largely dis- 
cussed. That was to dissolve the Meeting. To adjourn the Meeting was no good 
because every adjourned meeting was part of one meeting. If they dissolved the Meeting 
they cbuld not proceed with the consideration of the Committee’s recommendations 
but that did not necessarily mean shelving the matter ; and it would be open to 
members to bring up motions on the subjects in another manner as they thought fit. 

After further discussim the 'motion for the adjournment ^vas defeated and a t/wtion 
*' Thai the meeting do 7 icw dissolve ” was carried. 

-t- ji. 

[Soon after the dissolution of this Meeting, Sir Pherozeshah left for Europe and 
did not return till at the beginning of the following year, and consequently he was 
unable to attend several important Senate Meetings held in his absence.] 

^ 

At the Meeting of the Senate of the Bombay University held on ist July igti^ the 
Hon. Sir N. G* Chandawarkar^ the Vice^Cha^icdlor^ presiding^ the Senate considered the 
Report of the Ccmmiitee appointed by it on jrd October /9/0, to frame detailed regulations 
for the Arts courses in languages^ history ^ philosophy and logics and mathematics. The 
Rev. Dr. R. Scott moved that the Report of the Arts Coffimittee be adopted by the Senate and 
in doing so submitted that it was not right that a work which had been entrusted to experts 
and for which the Senate held them responsible^^ should be handed over to a nondescript 
Faculty of ArtS) in which there was a minority of professor s^ which did not meet regularly^ 
and which proposed one method one day^ another amoihef day^ and a third on the third day. 
The speaker then wished to refer to the new situation produced by the letter which had 
cmne from Government. 

Sir Pherozeshah : — 1 should like io inqtdre whether Dr Scott could refer to the letter 
which ihotigh it has been circulated among the Fellows does mi form part of the agenda paper 
before us* Jn the ordinary course that letter should have gone io the Syndicate and sent tip 
by that body io the Senate under propernoiice^ namely sevetifeen days. I submit therefore 
iMi the letter is not before the Senate as a part of the business to be transacted. 

The Vice-Chancellor ruled that Dr. Scott uas perfeci/y in 07 (h r in refaring iornty 
letter which was officially or unofficially before them. 

Dr. Scott having finished, the Rev, Dr. MacJdchan moved as an omendmeni that the 
Report of the Committee be referred to the Faculty of Arts for its •pmion. 

Several Fellows having addressed the Senate, The Hon. Sir Pherozeshah said 
that the real reason why the labours of the Senate on the previous occasion referred 
to by Efr. Surveyor had abruptly come to an end owing to a motion for dissolving 
the meeting being carried was that an unfortunate method had then been adopted 


for the purpose of revolutionising the whole work of the University by a letter erf 
Government which had told the Senate that they had been utterly wrong in the 
manner in which they had been proceeding, that Goverr.ir.ent alone had known how- 
to proceed systematically and scientifically in building up the studies of the 
University and that everything that had been done in the past -^as wrong. Thei 
idea had been an impractical one as it had been thought that it would have been 
desirable to introduce the proposed changes in portions. But nothing would satisfy 
the authorities, who wanted them to take up the whole thing at once, settle it the 
same day and tcome to an agTeemeiit according to the orders -which had bccu laid 
down in that letter. Dr. Scott had advised them in a paternal way not to attribute 
motives to others. But it -was a remarkable thing that people who asked them not 
to attribute motives to others were very often the people who were the readiest to 
attribute motives to those who disagreed with them. 

Sir Phei'ozeshah then read a passage from Mr. Valentine Chirol’s recent book 
on the Indian Unrest in which the latter had referred to Sir George Clarke’s scheme 
for the revision of the University' studies and remarked that thou.gh there was nothing 
in it to which any serious objection could be taken, '-’'the politicians on the 
Senate effectively blocked the discus,sion,” Sir Pherozeshah said he should have liked 
to have asked his honourable friend Mr, Shm-p if he could have told them who 
the “ politicians on the Senate " were ? It was most remarkable that wliile they 
were asked not to attribute motives to those who differed from them, those 
who had agreed with Mr. Sharp on that occasion did not hesitate to say that 
it -was the politicians on the Senate who had “ effectively blocked the discussion. 
It was no use feigning false modesty but it was suggested that he (Sir Pheroseshah) 
as the ring-leader of the obstruction, and those who thought and worked with him 
were not actuated by any motives for the improvement and maintenance of the high 
standard of the Bombay University studies but that they had some political objects 
to g^n by obstructing effectually those proceedings. They were the people who 
were now asked by Dr. Scott not to attribute motives to others. 

Proceeding Sir Pherozeshah said he entireJy’^ agreed with Dr. Mackichan when 
he said that be thought Dr. Scott would have done well not to have spoken of the 
Faculty of Arts in the manner he had done. Was not Dr. Scott himself a member 
of that Faculty ? He was 5 but Sir Pherozeshah took it that w'hen Dr. Scott spoke 
of the members of the Faculty of Arts as “ nondescripts ” he modestly excluded 
bimself. Dr. Scott now asked him to give a definition of the word “ nondescripts.” 
Well he -would define it this way. Nondescripts were those people who.se opinions 
were worth nothing and who did not work together for the purpose of giving 
effective results. 

Refertring to the amendment Sir Pherozeshah urged the Senate not to be 
owtied a-«ray by the Mgument advanced by Mr. Natrajanrand others that they were 
heattily sick of thfe controvert and that the matter should be expedited. 



Dr. Mackichan's amendment was lost there being S2 votes tor and 36 against it. 

■ ■ * * * « t ■ 

SIR PHEROZESHAH AND THE WHIPS. 

The adjourned Meeting of the Bosnbay University Senate was held on I7tk July 1911 
when the Senate resumed cmis: delation of the Report of the Cotnmiiiee on the revision of the 
Arts Course- Mr- K. Nairajan moved the following Amendment to Dr. Scott's Proposi-. 
iioH vis ; — “ Thai the subjects for the B. A. Examination should be English' and a 
vohintary group and mot cover that ihe Bisiory of England. Political and Constiiaiional 
sluntld form part of the voluntary group ‘ History and Economics,’ etc-’’ The Hon Mr. 
G- K- Gokhale and the Hem- Mr. H'’. H- Sharp having addressed the Senate, the Hon- Sir 
Pherozeshah spohe as follows- 

Mr. Vice-Chancellor and Gentlemen of the Senate, — 

The Honourable the Director of Public Instruction asks me if I have not on 
some occasions at least issued a whip. I will give an ^swer which will surprise 
Mr. Sharp, and point out how misconceptions, misimpressions and misreperts are 
easily circulated and lightly believed with regard to the actions of people to whom 
one is opposed. Mr. Sharp will be surprised to hear that in the course of a public 
career which has extended over forty years, not only in this University, not only in 
the Municipality, but also in the Legislative Councils of this Country, both 
Imperial and Provincial, there has never been a time when I have issued 
a whip. And why ? Because I was brought up in the historical traditions of 
the great beings who have guided the educational history of this Presidency, whose 
antecedents and traditions have been respectfully watched by people like me and 
who have always taught us that in a body constituted like the Senate of the 
University, it was wrong, improper and objectionable to issue a whip. This I have 
learnt from the English masters, English professors and English Directors of 
Publb Instruction, who were the predecessors in ofBce of Mr. Sharp, and I have 
tried to act up to it in the whole course of my public life. But Mr. Sharp goes 
further. He light-heartedly justifies the issue of the -whip. He says whips are 
necessary for various purposes besides that of stimulating the presence. of members. 
I should like to ask whether whips are issued not only for the purpose of 
stiriiulating their presence, but also of stimulating their conscience and their 
judgment. Are not whips issued for the purpose of telling them that Govmurient 
aife anxious or want such and such a thing to be carried? Does Mr. Shaip 
justify whips of this character also? Surely Mr. Sharp was not speaking like a' 
practical man when he said that there was no harm in doing that when Government 
wanted a certain thing to be done. Is it necessary to teJl a gentleman of 
Mr. Sharp’s experience that a whip of this character, if it does not consciously 
l^pK^le to do what perhaps their judgment would tell thein is not. right,, would 
unconsciously exert upon them an immense aniount of influence, in. the n^att^ .in 
regard to which the whip was issued P .. 



GOVERNMENT INTERVENTION. 


As regards the letter of Government when the frst note came from them 
before the Senate, I had pointed out that Government were entering upon a course 
which was much to be deplored and that considering the organisation of the 
University it was not right and constitutional for Government to intervene in the 
manner they were doing. The Director of Public Instruction is a guide and 
adviser of Government in matters educational and to s certain extent represents . 
the views of Government in such matters. From this it iilainly follows that it 
is not right for Government to set him aside. Mr. Sharp says that he was 
ordered by Government to do such and such a thing. They hav’e thus set aside ; 
their own educational adviser and told him “ never mind whatever your views may be 
on the subject, go and tell the Senate what the views of Government are.” Now, 
legislature does not leave Government without power. It gives them the final veto. 

It may be said that on a particular occasion this sort of interference on IIk 
part of the head of Government is not objectionable. That may be so; ■ 
but if a practice is once established and the head of Government is 
allowed to interfere in the deliberations of the Senate in the manner in which : 
His Excellency has twice done, what guarantee is there that his succes- 
sor, who may not have the same high qualifications which we all admit the 
present head of the administration possesses, will not do that over and over again ? 
The result in such a case will be most mischievous and highly detrimental to the 
best interests of the University and the educational progress of this Presidency'. 

debate at this stage was adjourned. 


The adjourned Meeting of the Senate was held on aSthjuh; /p"/, ’seliefi Sir Pherosc~ 
shah continued his address. He said ; — ' , 

Mr. Vice-Chancellor and Gentlemen of the Senate.,— 

When we parted at the last meeting, I %vas speaking about riie interventiou of 
Government into University matters. 1 submit, gentlemen, that Mr. Natrajan ' 
has utterly failed, to perceive tliat the action of Government has p.-evented and , 
still prevents us from approaching the consideration of the question on its ' ; 
merits. Tliat Is where the real constitutional objection lies. I will ask Mr. . 
Sharp whether, after tlie whip he has issued, he still thinks that the decision of the 
Senate will not be affected by the express desire of Government in regard to it. 1 
can hardly bring myself quite to understand the position which a gentleman in the 
position of the Director of Public Instruction takes up in a matter cf this sort when 
he tries, to justify a whip of the character which Mr. Gokhale has described— a whip 
wWoh’is unknown even to the British Parliamentary Institution., It is Said that this ‘ 
wHp enables Gevemment to bring this question before the Senate to be thrashed out ! 


'*•' Lord Sydenham, then Sir, George Ciarkp, 
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in a manner in \vhich it was never done before. I ask Mr. Sharp if the same object 
cannot be attained without a breach of constitutional duty? If the Director of 
Public Instriictionj who is an ex r^cio representativ^e of Government on this Board, 
had given a notice of motion, would not the whole question have been thrashed out 
to as large an extent as Government or anybody else might desire? Therefcie it is 
that I maintain in spite of what Mr. Natrajan, or the Times of India, or anybody else 
might say, that we have been disabled by the action which Government has taken 
from approaching the consideration of this question on its simple merits. 

SPECIALISATION. 

Now, coming to the merits of the question, what Mr. Natrajan’s amendment 
means is in one word, specialisation. It means that we should not ask the students 
to study too many subjects. Now, as 1 have pointed out on a previous occasion this 
ciy of specialisation is not recognised as a right educational policy. Mr. Natrajan 
and others ha\'e stated that all this was in consonance with the acknowledged tenets 
and principles upon which education was conducted in other countries; bv.i I 
absolutely challenge that assertion. It is quite incorrect. The highest educational 
authorities in England and America and on the Continent maintain that specialisation 
must come at a later stage and must be founded on a broad and general culture. 
This was also the opinion of our late \’ice-Chancellor, Dr. Selby, who in his 
Convocation address said a few years ago ; ‘‘The enemy that 1 spy in the future is 
the specialist, and the advocate of exclusive specialisation.” I say strongly and 
emphatically that if we specialise in the manner in which Mr. Natrajan wants us 
to do — namely, to prescribe one compuksory subject only and one voluntary leaving 
no other compulsory subject by the side of English — we w'ould be emasculating 
the growth and culture of the students who would be trained under such specialising 
system. I have heard people talk about lightening the burden of the students. 
But, in my opinion there ought to be a certain amount of pressure on the minds of 
the students. It braces the mind just as much as physical exercise braces the 
muscles. It is also one of the disciplinarj’- things which a student must go through 
if he wants to develop all the faculties that is latent in him. 


THE STUDY OF HISTORY. 

And now we come to the study of History. India, gentlemen, has been, by a 
wise dispensation of Providence, brought under British rule, and if this dispensation 
is to bear good fruit, Indians ought to be put in a position to fully understand with 
whom it is that they are so inextricably connected and who they are who are ruling 
over them. The study of the History of England is therefore of paramount importance 
to the people and particularly to the rising educated classes of this country. To say 
that we shall not allow English History to be made compulsory is to do the greatest 
harm to the solid connection between England and India. 
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It is said, gentlemen, tliat there should be no fear of the professorship of 
History being abolished in Government colleges, if English History is made a 
voluntary subject. I entirely believe the sincerity of Mr. Sharp’s declaration in this 
respect, but what guarantee is there that it will be binding on future Governors and 
Governments ? I maintain that it is not the changes in the curricula that can improve 
education in this country. That depends entirely upon the class of professors with 
which our colleges are manned. In a conversation 1 had with Dr. Selby some time ago, 
he told me that with the present salaries that are offered to professors in Government 
colleges, it was out of the question to get first»rate men, nay, it would be difficult 
for us to get even second-rate men. I hold the same view and think that unless these 
professors are put upon the same footing as the members of the Indian Civil Service ; 
in respect of their emoluments, there is no chance of their turning out a better class : 
of graduates than they now do. 

Mr. Nairajan’s Moiim um carried. 

^ A 4> ‘jr. ^ 

The adjourned Meeting of ihe Bombay UniversHy Senate held on fih August 
igti lehen the Senate resufued rons/def'atmi of the Arts currienhwu 

At a late hour in the evening ihe Hotu Mr. C. H. SHalmd moved an adjournment till 
ihe itth inst, Dr^ Fox moved an amendment that the Meeting he adjourned till the follow 
ing day. 

Col. / B. Smith proposed a second amendment that the debate be resumed at jo 
Q^cloch that night. 

Vice-Chancellor Chandawarker hope yon are jiot serious. 

CoL Smith :^I a?n quite serious. 

Dr. Fox : ’^/t is very ineonvmient for us mofussil members to como keto from time-':' 
to time. 

Sir Pherofjeshah : — 1 should like to move a third anmidmcnt that this Meeting be.-; 
adjourned till jop^ aiid the sitting he continued fill $ o\'lock in the morning.-; 

( Laughter ). / say^ I do s.mnt to move this amendment. When oiice ihe dece?ny of the 
University Consiituiion has been violated^ / ash is it a matter \of surprise that in a grave 
body like the Senate., a proposition should he so seriously moved as the one wc have just heard 
which shows the spirit in which this debate has been carried on. 

\ 

The Vice-Chancellor : — You cannot make a speech. 

Sir Pheroseshah:-^! am entitled to speak* I am only characterising the spirit in ; 
'ii}hich this debate has taken place ^ ( Cries of " Order^ orderP j 



&> Pherozeshah*s and CoL Sviiih's ajnendments were then put io the vote and lost 
mhereas that of Dr, Foxh carried by a large majority. 

^ -;!j fa 

At an adjourned Meeting of the Bombay University Senate held on gih Jamiary igi2^ 
the Hon, Sir N. G, Chandawark ir^ the Vtce-Chancellor<^ presidhig^, the Hon, Mr, iV, B, 
Sharp moved that the then existing regulations regarding the Matriculation Examinatiou 
remain in force upto the jist December igtSy and that the revised regnlaimis come into 
force thereafter. Several ame?idmenls to this Proposition being accepted^ 

The Hon. Sir Pherozeshah addressed the Senate, lit said he believed the 
changes now sought to be introduced were temporary changes. It was not possible 
to resist them at present and the true wisdom lay in >standing by and seeing the 
rushing torrent pass by till it exhausted itself. The Rev. Dr. Mackichan in second- 
ing the Hon. Mr. Sharp^s motion had trotted out his old horse of the systems of 
education followed in other countries. But he (the speaker) wondered if the vSenate 
were aware of one interesting event that had lately take4i place. The instances of 
Oxford and Cambridge had so often been cited that he would refer to one of these 
very “ Universities. It was true that these Universities had college examinations. 
Hut Lord Curzon as Chancellor of the Univ'-ersity of Oxford had recently raised the 
question of reforms and had the matter brought before the. Council of the University# 
And of the three cardinal reforms recommended by the Council, they gave the fore- 
most rank to the one doing away with college examinations and introducing Univer- 
sity examinations in tlieir place. Sir Plierozeshah asked the Senate to pay their 
earnest attention to the above fact, and remarked that in substituting college and 
school for University examinations, the Senate were disregarding human nature. 
He did not doubt the integrity or honesty of school teachers but it was probable 
that these would concentrate their attention upon those subjects in which the 
students were to be examined by the University and neglect those in which they 
themselves were to be the examiners. And he doubted if any \^aluc or reliance 
would be placed upon the certificates given by the teacliers. Sir Pherozeshah 
proceeded to say that there was an ebb and tide in these things and when the present 
excitement about the Examination had sub>slded, they would come to what they 
really ought to do. The Senate had passed a resolution retaining the Matriciilatiori 
Examination in its present form, and now a proposal had been made, which they 
knew they bould not resist, and, which would lead to the emasculation of the 
''Stitdents. ; ^ ' 

77 ;£ Bon. Mr, Sharp's Motion being carried the Senate was adjourned, 

' -v ■ <if ' / ■ , , ■ m ■. 

[At the Meeting of the vSenate hdd on 25th Jariuary 1918 the Motion fot the 
abolition of the Previous Examination was carried several members voting against it.j 


FAREWELL ENTERTAINMENT TO SIR PHEROZESHAH 
AND LADY MEHTA, 1910. 


The Hon, Sir Pherozeshah and Lady Mehta, who were proceeding to Europe on 23rd , 
April 1910, were' entertained at an afternoon party ly the citizens of Bombay at the Princess 
Mary Victoria Gymkhana on 18th April 1910 as a mark of their appreciation of Sir Pheroze- . 
shah's eminent services to the City of Bombay, Mr. C, H. Armstrong, the President of the 
Reception Committee, having, in a neat little .speech, wished the guests of the evening a happy , 
bon voyage. Sir Pherozeshah, who was received with loud cheers, replied as follows, 

,Mr. Armstrong, Ladies and Gentlemen,—- 

It is a great relief to me to be assured that I am not expected or bound to 
return your generous ‘.kindness and hospitality by inflicting upon you a long speech. ■ , 
I will explain to you why it i.s that it is a relief to me. I am not generally supposed^ 
as my honourable friend Mr. Armstrong has hinted, to be lacking in fluency of 
speech. Indeed, there are uncharitable people who.wickedly insinuate that I some- 
times talk too much. But I assure you, ladies and gentlemen, that there is one 
subject on which it is very difficult to be fluent and that is when one is lectured 
about oneself and when one has to reply to that lecture. If then I am not atjle to 
express my gratitude to you except in an imperfect, halting and, I may even say, 
nervous manner, I trust you will believe me. When I say that, I am deeply touched 
by these marks of your regard and appreciation of what little I may have been able 
to do in the course of a long life. I am specially thankful to you on this occasion 
for the verdict which has been so kindly and generously given expression to on your ^ 
behalf by Mr. Armstrong. I remember that immediately after I began my career, 1 ■ 
had to make a choice between entering public service — I mean official service— and 
entering— if I may so discriminate— the service of the public. It is not known even 
to some of my most intimate friends that very shortly after my return® from England 
after being called to the Bar, an eminent member of Government — a most broad- 
minded man and a man of high liberal culture — sent for me and offered me the post 
of first-class sub-judgeship. It was a problem that I had to solve, for though I had 
joined the lawyer’s profession, briefs were not too firequently coming in those days and 
some of my friends taunted me that my income just enabled me to go to an ice-cream 
shop. But I unhesitatingly chose to enter the service of the public. (“ Hear, hear.”) 
And the reason why I am grateful to you for this gathering and hospitality is that 
you accept what I have done during the last more than forty years, as showing that 
1 have not entirely thrown away the years without doing some little and abiding good. 
(“Heffl', hear.”) Mr, Armstrong was good enough to speak of the various spheres 
of activity in which I was engaged. So far as the Bombay Municipal Corpora- , 
tion is concerned, I have been connected with it ever since the constitution of the’ 
present system of Municipal administration, and I do take the pride to myself | 
that the Municipal administration of the City of Bombay might vie with any 


Munisipal administration not only in India, but I venture to say, in the whole 
world. (“ Hear, hear.”) It is a very carefully considered system and the result 
has perjfectly justified the hopes and expectations of those who augured everything 
best as to the way in which it would work. So far as my own Municipal 
labours are concerned, they are a labour of love with me. The same is the 
. c«isc with regard to the University of Bomba)'. My old anil most revered friend 
Sir Alexander Grant got me into the Senate on my first return* from England and 
I have been connected with it ever since. I am glad to be able to learn that 
my services in this respect have not been altogether disapproved. I use the 
word “ disapproved ” because as the irony of fate would have it, in my educational 
experience, 1 have been called sometimes a revolutionist and sometimes an 
obstructionist. Well, I think that when one is called both, one may feel pretty 
sure that one is not going far wrong. My next sphere of activity has been the 
Legislative Council where Mr. Armstrong and myself had been for a great number 
of years associated. I have been a member of the reformed Council ever since it was 
brought into existence in 1892 and I am ashamed to say I have stuck to it up to 
the present moment.f My only consolation is that my kind colleagues on the 
Corporation have always unanimously elected me as their representative. But if 
I have tried to serve the public for so many years as I have done, what has it been 
all owing to ? I confess that the spirit which led me to do so was that spirit which 
had been generated by the education which is one of the most precious gifts 
bestowed upon us by the British Rule,— a rule which has done so much for the 
, progress and development of this country. (Applause.) This is not an occasion 
on which to introduce any controversial matter in my speech. But 1 confess that 
I have heard with astonishment that that education to which I owed so much, has 
been now-a-days called godless, and it is said that the secular education that we 
had received in schools and colleges, was divorced from moral and religious 
sanctions. I am not going to discuss that most controversial question. All I want 
to say is that those who have the best authority to speak on the subject— both 
Europeans and Indians — consider that the education that has been given to iiSj 
has been the means of instilling a loftier and nobler conception of the moral, political 
' and social duties, than what had ever existed in this country. (Applause.) I am 
ilQt going to enter into any discussion of a question of such a thorny character. 
I wish to make but one more remark and it is that a great deal of what little I have 
bsien able to do has been owing to— as Sir William Hunter remarked on the admini- 
stration of Lord Reay — a spirit of cordial and liarmonious co-operation which existed 
^ ^nd still exists in the different communities of Bombay— European, Parsi, Hindu 
Veil’d Rilohammedan. (“Hear, hear.”) It is in consequence of this cordial and 


: ' * Tliis is either a mistake on Sir Pherozeehab’s pai-t or moqt probably bis speech has been 

ilieorreeUy Teported. He -vras appointed a Fellow of the Bomhity University ou Srcl January J867 whereas 
he returned from England oii 25th September 1868. 

He was also a member of the old Bombay Legislative Council from 1887 to 1890, 
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harmonious relationship that is prevalent in Bombay more than in any otlier city in 
India—in Calcutta which calls itself the metropolis, but I deny its right to that 
(applause) or in Madras or any other city — that we owe to such a large extent the 
Success of every movement or activity that has gone on in Bombay for the last 
forty years. 

And now, ladies and gentlemen, I do not wish to take much of your time and 
will conclude by thanking you one and all most sincerely on behalf ot Lady Mehta 
and myself for the kindness and hospitality which you have shown us, (Loud 
applause.) 

Three cheers u'cre then called fur Sir Pheroneshah and the . company disporsed. 


SIR PHEROZESHAH ENTERTAINED IN LONDON. 

INDIANS IN ENGLAND. 

The London Union Society enlerlatned Sir Phcrozeshah and Lady Mehla on 2nd July.: 
2910, at ihe Weslminsler Palace Hotel, Mr. Tyabji, the President of the Union, offered a: 
Vielcome io the guests of the evening in reply to which 

Sir Pherozeshah made play of the fact that before he entered the room, he was 
under the comfortable assurance that he was not required to make a speech and the , 
call came upon him wholly by surprise. His remark that he did not pretend that be 
was wanting in fluency of speech on occasions, was received -With loud laughter 
renewed when he said he saw by thejr mirth that some of them were inclined to think 
that sometimes he talked too much. But he did not intend on that occasion to yield to 
hlfi Tyabji’s flank attack on his vanity and his reliance on the garrulity of advancing 
years.. .One thing, however, he might be permitted to say, and that was to congratulate, 
the Society on its unifying aims. There never was a time in the histoiy’ of the welfare 
and progress of India when it was more essential for the best and wisest men ainong.st 
them to endeavour to bring togetiier into harmonious co-opei'ation all the communities'll 
great and small, of their beloved country. (Loud cheers.) He was glad indeed to 
find that in this country the Hindus, the Mahomedairs, the Parsis and others were 
meeting together for the promotion of common feelings, common ideas, common views 
in spite of the differences between them. This was a policy with which he fiad; 
been femiliar from his early days ; and in his humble endeavours in this direction, hc 
was proud to have been associated with so illustrious a Mahomedan as the late, 
lamented head of the family to which, their President belonged— Mr. Justice BUdrud? 
din Tyabji, (cheens) and with so eminent a Hindu citizen of Bombay as the ; Jate 
Mr. Justice Ranade. (Cheers.) He -was glad to hear Mr. Tyabji speak of tho defer** 
mination of the Young Indians in this country to return to their own land possessed 
of the ideal of helping in its regeneration ; and he could assure him that there were' 
in India many thousands of young men, who had never left the motherland, equally 
public spirited and equally determined, to do their duty in promoting the prosperity, 
the interests and the advanoeineut of tiieir countrj-. (Cheers.) 
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BOMBAY LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 

A BILL FOR THE REGISTRATION OF CHARITIES. 

J/ the jSlcethig the Bombay Legislative Council held at Bombay on 26ih January 
1911, the Hon. Mr. Ibrahim Rahiviioola moved for leave to introdiur a Bill for the Regis- 
iratmi of Charities. The. manner in tvhkk charitable endowments had been administered in 
this country had given rise to much dissatisfaction and complaint. The wishes of the donors 
7vho gave sums ot 7noncv in tharity, had in many cam not been can led out in a manner 
satisfactory to any one concerned. The matter had been occupying the minds oj many leading 
Indians L>r a considerable time and the object of this Bill ivas to provide by legislation some 
means by which at least a reasonable probability might be secured of better administration of 
secular charitable endowments. 

The Motion tvas pul to the vote and carried. 

C- •;}:• Jw ,,■*! 

At the of the Bombay J.egislative Council held on I tlh March 1911. the Hon. 

Mr. Ibrahim Rahmtoola moved the first reading of this Bill. The Hon, Mr. T. J. Strang- 
math the Advocate-General, and the Hon. Mr, C. H. Seta hue d having c.vpressed their views 
on it, the Hun. Sir Phemizeshah spoke as follows. 

May it please 'N'our lixceliency," 1 must confess that my honourable Friend 
Mr. Ibrahim has to deal with formidable antagonism to the Bill which he has placed 
before the Council for the first reading. He will have to meet the arguments of 
two of the ablest members of the Bombay Bar— men conversant with legal questions 
arising in connection with civil and other matters and therefore able to lay before 
this Council reasons of a very strong character in support of their contention that 
we should not proceed further with this Bill. Now, the first argument which" has 
been advanced by them is that this is only a small portion of a very much larger 
question which this Council has not the power to deal with. They say that this 
Council cannot deal with -the question of religious charities although the evil, we 
ail admit, is very much greater in regard to them than with regard to the ordinary 
secular charities. I'herefore they say we must not deal with a smaller portion of 
it and these legal gentlemen would prefer to leave it to the Imperial Council to deal, 
with the whole question, In saying this I think both my honourable friends have 
forgotten that the Imperial Council has more than once tried to deal with the whole 
question in its fulness. I remember that when I was on the Viceroy’s Council, an 
attempt was made by a non-official Member from Madras — the late Mr. Ananda 
Chariu — to deal with this question and he brought in a Bill for the purjxjse of dealing 
with the whole question of seoute and religious charities in all its bearings. 
Opinions were invited on the Bill and, I believe, several memorials' were submitted in 
: opposition to it. Aftdr being in Council for a very long time — I believe several years 
— the Council had to give it up on account of the clamdur and opposition raised 
■by the great religious endowments, especially in Madras. I also know that another 


attenjpt was made by the Hon. Dr. Rash BehaiT^ Ghose, who was one of the X 
ablest legal members of the Viceroy’s Council, at the time of the amendment of 
the Civil Procedure Code. Both these attempts failed because the Government jf 
of India did not feci themselves justified in grappling with the larger evil 
regarding religious charities. That being so, would it be right of us to expect that 
they will take up again the larger question iiiduciing that of religious charities? 

I am afraid not. 1 am afraid that, considering the state of the religious feeling in the 
country, they have abandoned the former attempt to deal with it and they will not 
consider it well advised to take it up again. The question before the Council is 
whether because the Imperial Council was not able to deal with the larger question, , ’ 
should we not take up the smaller one and, if it is possible for us to deal ^vith it . 
eflfeotively, we should not do a small amount of good even if we cannot do a; 
greater amount of good. It seems to mo that the argument founded upon the 
fate of the previous Bills in the Imperial Council does not preclude us from ■ ; 
dealing with a smaller question in this Couticil. It was stated in the exceed- 
ingly eloquent speech of the I loii. the Advocate-General that even if this question 
of secular charities was to be dealt with, it would liave to be dealt with for the 
whole country. I venture to think that the policy of dealing with this question as 
it affects our Presidency is tlie more advisable course to follow. These matters of 
charities are looked at by different populations in different Presidencies in their own 
way. There may be a strong feeling found in one Province against measures of this , ; 
character. There may be peculiar circumstances in the particular Province which : 

may cause a great deal of feeling in dealing with them; but if it is possible in a < 

Presidency like that of Boinbaj’ where afeeling of that character would not go up to an ^ 
equal pitch of excitement as in other Presidencies, I do not see why we should not 
deal with it in this Presidency leaving the fuller attempt to deal with the question to 
the development of public feeling and public opinion at different times and in different 
Provinces. I feel perfectly sure that if rve succeed in the Bombay Presidency in - 
dealing with this question even limited to secular charities, a precedent will be esta- ,, 
Wished which will encourage similiar attempts in other. Provinces also. Therefore i 
I fail to see tliat because we cannot deal with the whole question in a fuller manner 
we should not do even a small amount of good in one separate Province. But say my ■ / 
learned friends, in attempting to deal even with a smaller question, are you quite sure > 
you are not raising up gicater evils than the one you are attempting to remove P I 
confess I am rather sceptical about the force and cogency of this argument. The 
Hon. Mr. Setalvad warned us against the many evils that might arise. I do. ..not , " ' 
think that he enumerated any except the difficulties in working out different sections;' ; ' 
of the Bill. lean admit that there may be difficulties in working out the various. ■; 
sections but surely it will not pass the resources of able lawyers, like the Hon., tfie ; 
Advocate-General and the Hon. Mr. Setalvad, so to deal with the Bill in ^leci Cora- : > 

mittee that the difficulties might be practically overcome and the Bill might tui^r.out^. J | 
at their hands a machine for doing good without raising up any other substantial 
evils. I will give an instance. I myself liave to a certain extent seen that there are ; 
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certain clifBcuIties. For examplej Section 2 says [Reads In the event of there being 
no trusteej etc,'*^ J 

I confess I see a j^reat hardship in an enactment of this oharaotor where a 
person who conics into the possession of a property not as a trustee but simply in the 
ordinary way would be pounced upoii as a trustee because somebody says that it is 
impressed with a trust. 1 see the awkwcirdness of an enactment of that character 
hut surely these are matters which can be dealt with in the Select Committee. Take 
out rile objectionable portion and frame the Bill in such a way that an innocent person 
would not be put in a difficult' position in working it. Then there is another point. 
How are you to get civil questions in counection with the establishment of the 
trusts to be decided ? I for one am prepared to admit that a Magistrate is not 
a proper person to determine doubtful civil questions as to the existence or non- 
existence of trusts. But surely if you sit down in the Select Committee, carf t you 
find out a remedy for the purpose of dealing with the manner in which such trusts 
might be established ? I would suggest at once that if the Magistrate is not consi- 
dered to be an altogether qualified or satisfactory person to decide such questions, 
provision should be made for an appeal to the High Court. The Magistrate himself 
might be empowered to refer difliciilt questions to the High Court. All these matters 
can be dealt with in the Select Committee.. It seems tonic that the argument 
that has been brought forward would relate to a very limited number of cases. , I 
ask them to say whether a large number of trusts would not come to be 
registered without much difficulty. It seems to me that there is great advantage 
in having these trusts registered wlicn the question of honesty or [dishonesty 
arises, for an honest trustee wall conic forward to have the trust registered, while 
a dishonest trustee will keep back. But there are graduations in dishonesty in these 
matters and one of the most subtle kind of dishonesty consists in holding back by 
people who have trust property, withoLit coming to a decision whether they would work 
the trust or not. There are people who have left property impressed with a trust and those 
who have been appointed trustees will not say that they will commence business. But 
they will sitnply hold on. I have known of many cases in which charities have 
remained dormant, and the moment the trustees are made to sec that they must 
bring into light the properties in charity of which they are trustees the charities 
arc sure to be usefully carried out. Thus registration is one of the things by 
which a great deal of good wall be done in cases where people though not actually 

' dishonest will hold on witliout deciding whether they should work the charity or 

■ not. That being so, I do not sec why we should not have a measure which will 

lead a large number of people to come forward and make an active use of the charity 

funds. Therefore, Your Excellency, the question for determination before the 
Council is whether the principle on which the Bill is based is one which should be 
, ^ accepted, leaving the details to be settled at subsequent stages of the progress 
of the Bill. At the first reading what we do is to consider whether the mafo 

principle is one which can be accepted by the GounciL 



Now, what is the main principle ? Both the Advocate-General and the Hon. ^ 
Mr. Setalvad admitted that there is an evil even in regard to secular charities *, that ^ 

there are trusts which are never brought to light and never worked, I venture to f 

say that my honourable friend Mr. Ibrahim contends for this principle that legislation 
should come forward for the protection of those charities. Is the Council prepared 
to give that protection, though the good is not so extensive and though religious 
charities which are far more numerous than secular ones cannot be included in the 
Kill ? Registration is a gentle means for affording this protection as fer as it can 
be practically given. Whether the detailed methods suggested by the Hon. Mr. 
Ibrahim are well adapted to that end or not are questions which can be considered 
by the Select Committee. When the Bill is referred to the Select Committee the 
outside public will have an opportunity of sending their representations in regard 
to ail matters included in the purview of the Bill. Members of the Select Committee 
will also bring to bear their own knowledge, experience and judgment and I feel sure 
that if a strong Select Committee is appointed upon this Bill, many of the sections 
will be so moulded that the Bill will fulfil its principal object, namely, protection of 
secular charities. Therefore I think the Council will act wisely in giving their 
adhesion to the first reading of the Bill, without necessarily committing themselves . 
to saying that they adopt the various methods for the purpose of carrying out the . 
principles and objects of the Bill. After a careful consideration’and after discussing 
the question with several members of the Council, I have come to the conclusion that 
it would be a right thing— it would be a duty — to give one’s vote in support of the ' 
first reading of the Bill. | 

Th Motion for !he first nodittg of Ihe Bill 'icas (nrrkd- 

BOMBAY LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 

EXTENSION OF PRIMARY EDUCATION. 

I ' 

At ihe Md'flng of the Bombay Legulative Council held at Bombay on llth March 1911% ; 
the Ho7i. Mr, R* A, Lamb presented ihe Revised Financial Statement of ihe Government of' 
Bombay for the year 1911-1912, Coming to ihe head Education f the Hon, Rao Bahadur 
G, r. Joshi moved — ‘ ’ Thai Government may he pleased to make provision in ihe Budget for the 
openmg of S 00 new primary schools by raising the assigmnml under Item. Ffo, lf6 Jo .f.f 
Rs, f 50^,000, the, increased expenditure under this head being met by a cor respond mg reduction 
cither in the Public Works or Police Es/imatesC The Hon, Sir Pherozeshah Mehta spoke as 
follows. 


Your Excellency? — I, for one, confess that I listened to the speech made, by the 
Hon. Mr. Joshi in support of his Resolution with great interest and with great 
adtniration? and 1 venture to say that the speakers who followed him including the 
Hon* the Director of Public Instruction have not really succeeded in demolishing the 
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case which Mr. Joshi has been making out. If the case he had been making referred 
to an extension of primary education in the shape of SCO schools for the first time, 
one could have understood to some extent the arguments put forward by the Hon. 
Mr. Sharp, Mr. Rodda and Sirdar Motilal Chunilal. But it is not so. The Hon. 
Mr. Joshi has not come forward to make a new suggestion on his own account for 
the first time in this Council. What he has pleaded for. is, that the programme 
deliberately laid down on a former occasion should not be suddenly curtailed, that 
the Educational Department should not suddenly cry “halt” before carrying out 
what they themseh'-es had proposed, and that there is no reason why the schools 
which it was contemplated should be opened in three years should not he so opened. 
That is the real point which Mr. Joshi has been making. 1 was surprised to hear 
the Director of Public Instruction say that after carrying out this programme for 
two years, he wants to watch and see if the schools, already opened in the two years, 
have taken root. It seems to me that that is a consideration which ought to have 
been present in the mind of the Department when they drew up the programme to 
be carried out in three years. Surely, it cannot be said that, when laying out a 
programme, that a certain number of schools may be opened in three years, they had 
not taken into account the point whether they would require watching to see if 
they will take root. We cannot but take it that all these considerations must have 
been borne in mind when the programme was laid down. Arc sufficient reasons 
shown for crying “ halt ” after a lapse of two years and curtailing the miml?er by 
220 ? I have heard no observation made for the purpose of pointing out that we 
cannot go on to the extent of 220 more schools than the number provided for in the next 
year’s budget. It seems to me that all the arguments of the l ion. Mr. Rodda and 
the Hon. Sirdar Chunilal are beside the mark. They argued that there was no room 
for further extension, but they forgot that the Educational Department itself had 
determined that it was feasible and desirable to extend it to the number which it 
itself deliberately fixed. But now we arc told by these honourable gentlemen that , 
there is hardly room for opening further schools, that we cannot get teachers and 
that there is no school accommodation for new primary schools. But were not these 
considerations present to the mind of the Department of Education when they laid 
down their programme only two years ago ? 

Now, this takes us to one point which we ought to bear in mind in regard to 
primary education. lam not one of those who ask for the introduction of a system, 
of free compulsory primary education all at once. I am one of those- who think that 
that is a matter which can be handled only in process of time. But I do maintain 
this— and 1 am sure nobody who is acquainted with the progress of education in the 
Presidency - can controvert it— that for years together Government have strangely 
neglected their duty and functions with regard to primary education. It has been 
said more than once that the Bombay Presidency has the least to be ashamed of with 
regard to the progress of primary education, I quite admit that the Bombay Presi- 
dency may have done more than any other Presidency in this country. But that is 


saying very little to the credit of Government who ought to have realised that their 
. primary duty with regard to the welfare and progress of the country lay in recognis- 
ing that primary education ought to be introduced as largely as possible. I think 
the Hon. Mr. Joshi was quite right in pointing out the examples of other countries 
and what is done there in spite of the difficulties that confront them. All the 
continental countries devote their time, attention and money to the introduction of 
primary education in a way which excites our admiration. It would bo admitted 
that in England the need of primary education was not recognised until in compara- 
tively recent times. There was a great controversy over the question until the 
passing of the Reform Bill in 1832, and since then there is no doubt England has 
wakened up to the need of primary education in every possible direction. And the 
sums she has been spending over it are of an unstinted character. Compared with 
those countries, what has been done in India? Have we taken primary education as 
far as possible to the poorest people in the country ? Have we set aside adequate 
sums of money for spreading primary education in the country p Such monies as 
have been doled out for primary education have been doled out in a grudging spirit. 
The need for spreading primary education among the masses in this country has 
always been recognised 5 but whenever the question of money has arisen, we have 
always heard the pathetic wails for the need of improvements in a number of other 
directions. Everybody has admitted that primary education is an important func- 
tion, but the grant made for it is as low as possible. I think it is a matter of great 
satisfaction for this Presidency that we arc now living in times when the heads of 
Government recognise as largely and as liberally as they can the need for spending 
larger sums of money on primary education. I think we may well congratulate the 
Governor*- of this Presidency that he has set about improving the position of the 
primai-y school teachers in the manner and extent he has been doing, it is also a 
matter of great satisfaction to us all that His Excellency is devoting so much time, 
money and attention to this matter of cardinal importance. But the fact that we require 
trained teachers is no reason why we should not go on increasing the number of 
schools with such machinery as we have at hand. Mr. Joshi was quite right in point- 
ing out that while we must applaud the desire to improve the status of teachers and 
accommodation for pupils, we should not curtail expenditure for the extension 
of new schools. It seems to me therefore that the time has now come when 
we must not hesitate to carry out so small a programme as that which was 
laid down to be c^ried out in tliree years. Before sitting down, I should like to 
make one observation about a remark made by the Director of Public Instruction. 
That remai-k was made in entire misconception of tJic utility of primary education 
as a means of promoting the welfare and progress of the country. He said it 
was perfectly true that 85 per cent, of children in this Presidency were outside 
• the pale of education, and he turns round and asks whose fault it is that there 
is no.thirst or desire for primary education. This sounds a very plausible remarli, but 
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I think it is an entire misconception of the function and need of the spread of primary 
education in a country like India. It may be perfectly true that there is no thirst, 
there is no demand and there is no desire among the people themselves for education. 
And why ? Because they are steeped in ignorance, because they are illiterate and 
because they are unable to recognise the benefits of education. But we want to 
wake up among them the desire and thirst for education and to show them how 
necessary it is in their own interest to receive primary education. .Statesman after 
Statesman has recognised that primary education is so important for the welfare and 
progress of the masses of the country that a desire for it must be created in them 
and that the thirst must be wakened in them. And therefore it is the duty and fiino- 
tion of Government and those responsible for the welfare and progress of the country 
to carry on primary education so that people may be raised from the ignorance in 
which they are steeped and from illiteracy in which they are sunk. That is the 
proper way in which we should look to the necessity and importance of primary 
education. Once the thirst and desire for education are created the welfare and 
progress of the country may be accelerated in a way in which no other measure can 
ever possibly do. I heartily and warmly support the Resolution which my honoura- 
ble friend Mr. Joshi has so ably placed before this Council. 

Sevval honourallc memhers having spoken, the Hon. Mr- Joshi' s Mesohtiion was put to 
the vote mJ defeated- 


TRAINING OF TEACHERS FOR PRIMARY' SCHOOLS. 

The Hon- Mr- Joshi then moved his second Jiesolution, vis — “ That Gm'ernment way he 
pleased to raise the provision for the training of teachers for primary schools (Item Ho. 174) 
from Rs- SOfiOO to Rs- 1,00,000 — the increase being met from Public Works Est 'males" 
Several honourable members expressed their views on this Resolution including the Hem- Mr. Sharp 
the Director of Public Insiruclion, who concluded his speech as folleavs ; — * ‘ Willi Ihis grant of 
Rs- 30,000 the total number of schools affected will not be large but if that amount was run 
up to one lac, very great disturbance would occur- It would ct'-lainly he inconvenient to the 
Department to have a large number of men withdrawn all at once. I submit that I should find 
this extra sum of money extremely embarassing and I hope it will not be forced upon me.’' ■ 

The Hon. Sir Pherozeshah spoke as follows- 

May it please Your Excellency, — The explanation given by the Director of 
Public Instruction only serves to increase . our perplexity. But before I allude to 
that, my honourable friend will pardon me if I say that he is a source of respectful 
surprise in what he has said here. I have had long experience of this Council and 
the imperial Council, but I have never come across a head of department who has 
declined to accept a grant offered to him. The Director of Public Instruction tells 
us that he cannot make use of the money which the members of the Council propose 
that it should be given to him. 









I have come across members of the civil works department Avho have always 
been asking for larger grants. And such is the case with the members of other 
departments. But here on this occasion the head of one department who ought to 
be most in need of money and who has always found it most starved, gets up— he, 
the Cinderella of the whole show, gets up— and says ; “ If you will giv'e me money, 
I will not make use of it.” I must say respectfully that my honourable friend'Mr, 
Sharp is a puzzle and surprise to a man of ordinary sense like myself. The 1 (on, 
Mr, Setalvad has anticipated the remark which I was going to make on the main 
question in this case. Here, when we are talking about extension of primary educa- 
tion, the Director of Public Instruction says it cannot be done because it is not 
possible to get a sufficient number of trained teachers. 

The Hon. Mr, Joshi : — In the Financial Statement the phrase used is “ want 
of competent teachers.” 

The Hon. Sir Pherozeshah It is very difficult to understand the position 
of those members of the Council who lectured us for saying that we must go on 
increasing primary schools in the face of the difficulties which/ they declare, experience 
has shown in obtaining trained and competent, or ex en untrained and incompetent 
teachers. We were told that we must make use of experience. 1 have never disput- 
ed a proposition so simple as that, and, of course, whatex er scheme xve may hit 
upon at one time, must be opened to lessons of experience. But the point I made 
was that this want of teachers Is not a new discovery, but is a matter whicJi has 
been talked about for the last fifteen years. So that any scheme that was prepared, 
must have been prepared with the full knowledge of the difficulty of getting teachers 
— trained or untrained, competent or incompetent — and therefore 1 say chat that 
circumstance must have been taken into consideration in framing the three years' 
programme and in fixing the number of schools that only could be opened in that 
time and you cannot noxv turn round and say that experience has led us make a 
new discovery. It xx'as not a new discovery. It was known years ago and has 
always been taken into account. For a Director oi Public Instruction to 
say that primary schools could not be increased because of want of teachers, 
and then when money is offered for the purpose of increasing teachers, tc’ 
say that he does not want the money for that purpose, is a thing 
which an ordinary man cannot understand. I think my honourable friend 
is bound to give .some explanation of the position which he has taken up, 
I think the Resolution of the Hon. Mr. Josh! should be cordially welcomed by' the 
Department because it will enable it to carry out the programme which has .slowed 
down for the alleged want of teachers. The Director of Public Instruction says he 
docs not want fonds, but it is impossible not to see great force in what the Hon. Mr, 
Rafuddin has said about the want of competent Urdu teachers. Surely, that must 
be in the mind of the Director of Public Instruction, for as the Hon. Mr. Setalvad, 
Chairman of the Joint Schools Committee, has pointed out the want of a school or 
collie few the pxirpose of training teachers for Urdu .schools has existed for a very 
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long time. I hope the Director of Public Instruction will reconsider his position and 
see if he cannot get up and inform the Council that he cordially welcomes the 
Resolution of the Hon. Mr. Joshi. 

With regard to the financial difficulty what 1 want to point out to the Revenue 
Member is this. It is perfectly true that in the Public Works and the Police budgets 
certain amounts have been put down to meet the requirements of the year. But 
they are large departments and their budgets can bear a certain amount of manipula- 
tions, that is to say, they can be remodelled here and there in various directions in 
the course of the year and in that way a considerable saving can be easily and is 
very often effected. The Hon. Mr. Joshi was perfectly right in pointing out that the 
estimates for the Public Works have recently increased by leaps and bounds. 
Not that it was not entirely right and proper that it should be so. There was a time 
when the department was badly starved, and its budget grant kept down to 34 lacs 
or so. I remember that I myself in this Council protested against the impolicy and 
mischief of keeping down the civil works budget so low. But since then better ideas 
have prevailed and the Department have found larger means of expenditure than 
before. It is a pleasure to see that Government has awakened to the necessity of 
giving more and more funds for the purposes of the Public Works. 1 do not there- 
fore grudge the large increase that has taken place in the Public Works’ budget, but 
I do say that a large budget which goes up to 76 lacs can easily in the course of a 
year be — I do not want to use the word “ manipulate ” because it contains an 
insinuation — remodelled in a way as to leav’e a certain amount of money that can be 
transferred to the object which the Hon. Mr. Joshi has suggested and the importance 
of which I hope all those who ai'e interested in the moral welfare of this Presidency 
will very cordially acknowledge, 

' The ReioluHon of the Hoth Mr. Joshi -when put to the "vo/e was rejected. 


BOMBAY LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 

SPREAD OF EDUCATION t GO\TiRNMENT’S DUTY. 

At the Meeting of the Bombay Legislative Council which was presided over by Sir 
George Clarke, Governor of Bombay, and held at Bombay on 15th March 1911, the Hon, Ran 
Bahadur G. V. Joshi moved'. — f That Government be pleased not to raise the scale of fees in 
Gen'ernwent High Schools." On this Motion The Hon. Sir Pherozeshah spoke as follows. 

^'our Excellency, — The question of fees in secondary schools is ih itself a 
very important question, but it has been rendered considerably more important in 
consequence of the close connection with the larger question of educational policy. 
Your Excellency^ in offering a few remarks on a question which becomes in this way 
of great importance, I will implore Your Excellency, not to think that the remarks 
come from one who is offering them in the spirit of an unwise politician. In the 


recent book which Mr, Valentine Chirol has •written on Indian unrestj or rather I 
should say, the letters which he wrote to the London Times and published in the 

form of a book, he says ; — j 

/ { 

^ That the powers of the University Senates have not been unduly curtailed is only | 
too clearly shewn on the other hand by the effective resistance hitherto offered 
at Bombay to the scheme of reforms proposed ly Sir George Clarke. the 
most impoitanl feutnreji of the scheme, ^yhich were the provision of a coiiv\:e 
of pru-cliaal liCienoe for all first year stud c?nts, a systematic bifurcaiion of coiivse-ij 
the lightening of the number of sulijects in order to secure somewhat more 
thoroughness, and compaisory teaching of Indian history and polity, no serioiUT 
objection could be raised, bin the politicians on the Senate eflectively luiocked 
discussion/’ 

Now, Your Excellency, I need not be so modest as to say that I am not includ- 
ed in this class of politicians on the Senate, As your Excellency is aware I took an 
active part in the disciissions in the Senate, hut I do implore Your Excellency to 
believ'e that in taking the part which 1 did on that occasion, I was not actuated, as 
insinuated in the remarks of Mr. Chirol, by the per\'erse prejudices of that obnoxious 
individual the Indian politician, I implore Your hAceilency to bs^Heve that in the 
remarks which I propose to make on this occasion I am actuated by the same regard 
Ibr the welfare and progress of this Presidency and for tlie welfare and progress and , 
development of education on its true lines in this Presidency which, I am perfectly I 
confident, actuates ^bur Excellency *and Your Excellency’s Government in making 
the proposals for the various educational reforms which you have put forward. It is 
very often said that you must not ascribe motives. It is a phrase whicli is \'ery 
loosely used. For, I think, if motives are notliing more than intentions drawn from 
acts or actions it is impOvSsible in properly discussing a subject not to refer to such 
intentions as disclosed by actions. Even in matters of criminal jurisprudence, courts 
of law resort to moti'.- es to see why certain acts or actions have been performed. 
When it is said that you must not ascribe motives all that we really ask for is that 
you should not seek for intentions except as far as they are disclosed by acts or 
actions. 

Now, in proceeding to offer my remarks I ask this Council to consider in the 
first place one thing. In the Press Note to which my honourable friend 
Mr. Sharp, the Director of Public Instruction, has referred, and which I have 
carefully studied over and over again, and in the remarks which he has offered 
to the Council on this occasion a great deal of reference is made to the unlimited 
liability which is sought to be imposed upon Government in the matter of various 
classes of education. It is said that the time has come when Government cannot 
undertake an unlimited liability to provide for al! the demands that might be made 
tipon them in respect of education. Now, Your Excellency, I want to ask the Govern- ^ 

ment who issued the note, and my honourable friend Mr. Sharp, where is it that 
Government have ever been asked to undertake any unlimited liability ? In my long ; 
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experience of public affairs, all the demands I have ever heard made, have been 
extremely modest demands to increase the ratio of educational expenditure which has 
always compared and still compares most unfavourably with the ratio in almost every 
other country in the world. On the contrary, the position of tliose who say that 
Government ought to undertake a serious liability with regard to the secondary 
education, as well as with regard to the primary and higher education, is thia, In 
other countries of Europe what has been the provision for secondary education ? 
Who have been the people who liave made the largest and the most liberal provision 
for the secondary and higher education ? Take England. The noble institutions 
for secondary and liigher education there are provided, by whom ? By the Kings, 'by 
the high State dignitaries, by the high ecclesiastics, by the great landlords— in fact 
by all those people who in the older days when these institutions were established, 
were in the position of, if I may use a comprehensive term, great landlords and the 
possessors of the great wealth of the country, because in those days wealth 
went with land. Those were the people who founded the noble benefactions which 
now serve even in a rich country like England people who come from by no means an 
impoverished class with secondar}' and higher education. I will ask Your Excel- 
lency to consider carefully in coming to a decision on point.s of unlimited liability, who 
stands in this country in the position of Kings, great landlords, the great State 
dignitaries and the great ecclesiastics, but the Government ? It is the Government 
in India who is the great and universal landlord. The Government as constituted in 
this country occupies the .same position which the great landed aristocracy, those 
great magnates and dignitaries of England once occupied. Therefore it is that we 
' have always contended that a special and peculiar liability rests upon the English 
Government in India to make liberally and generously the same pro\’jsion which was 
so liberally and so generously made in England. That is the fiinction which %ve ask 
the Government to perform in this country. 

But how have they performed it ? I know Your Excellency is impatient of 
^ing into past history, looking to the present and the future only for doing active, 
useful and valuable work. 1 confess I do not look upon that proposition in the way 
in which Your Excellency looks at it. Very often if we look into the past and go irito 
the history of the question we can properly judge what ought to be done in the 
■ present and what ought to he done in the future. I ask — what has been done by 
Government in respect of primary and secondary education? I will confine 
myself to this Presidency. Yehrs ago, Your Excellency, I may be allowed to 
presume to say that an humble individual iilce myself publicly implored Govern- 
ment to take a larger view of their responsibility in regard to this matter and not 
to be content with schools ill-equipped, illifurnished and ill-tutored without hostels 
or residential quarters. I remember th.at at the time of the Education Com- 
^ mission* which is called Sir William Hunter’s Commission, an important minute 
was furnished by one of the best members of this Council — I mean Sir Raymond 

J Appoint etl hi 1882 witii Sir W, W. Hunter as it& President, 
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pointing out how meagre, how slender, how unproportioned was the 

provision for secondary education in this Presidency and adding a prayer for 
an advance of a far more rapid character both in the improvement of the schools 
and in the facilities for developing secondary education than existed at the time. 
Have Government discharged the duty which Isay lay upon them? Till they 
have done it I venture respectfully to say that the time has not come to speak of 
throwing unlimited liability on the shoulders of Government in respect of secondary 
or any other sort of educatioji. Why ? \'v^hat is it tnat even the Press Note 
discloses as the reason for increasing the nigh school fees r It is that the suiplus 
jxiay go to the improvement of tlie present schools. I waded through the Press Note 
in vain for some statistics to show what was the alarming demand for admission to 
Government high schools. I wish in the Press Note the results of some inquiries 
had been stated— inquiries as to the number of students that would be allowed in 
the different high schools in the Presidency. So far as the numbers that were fixed 
by Government in the older days are concerned tiiey are by no means of an over- 
whelming character. I do not know how far they are going to modify them now, 
wiiether they are going to increase or diniinisli them. But what I venture to place 
before this Council is that till Government have discharged the normal obligation? 
that lay upon them, of making normal pro\ision for the spread of secondary education 
I repeat again that the time has not come of talking of placing an unlimited liability 
on the shoulders of Government. 


Your Excellency, there is a wider question of policy to be taken into account, 

as has been hinted by myhonourable friend Mr. Parekh, in considering what ought to be 
undertaken in this country under the circumstances and conditions in which it is placed 


in respect of secondary education. I have been familiar for years together with the 
talk of encouragement to private enterprise. It is not a new cry that has been now taken 
up. The Hon. Mr. Sharp says that one of the objects of the proposal is to clear the 
ground for private enterprise. It is a cry which, I must confess, I have heard over 
and over again. There was a time during the regime of Your Excellency’s noble 
predecessor. Lord Reay, when this cry was taken upv/ith great earnestness and with 
great energy. We people, of the educated classes, have been charged with not coming 
forward to give advice from our own experience to Government on matters of policy and 
we have been told that we have been only destructive critics and that we have never 
put forward constructive proposals. If facts are looked to, I venture to say that the 
imputation has never been deserved, and. Your Excellency, in this question of 
' educational policy it has been less deserved than in an}- otlicr direction of political, 
intellectual or social activity. So far back as twenty years ago we pointed out that 
this cry of encouragement of private enterprise must be very cautiously dealt with. 
We pointed out that the desire of Government to shift from their shoulders the task of i, 
developing secondary instruction on to the shoulders of private enterprise was fraught | 
■with grave political danger and capable of doing grave political mischief. Your i 
Excellency will see that I am not saying this simply for the purpose of this debate, 
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but I have here in black and white an Address " which I gave as President of the 
liombay Graduates’ Association and in which 1 earnestly drew the attention of 
Government to the grave impolicy and political blunder of dealing with that cry 
except in a guarded manner. We cried very loud in the wilderness on that occasion. 
What has been the result ? Though Government were not able to make over the 
established high schools in the different districts to private enterprise they still 
continued to show enormous indifference to the claims of secondary education. 

II. E. the President : — The honourable member has already exceeded fifteen 
minutes. 

The Hon. Sir Pherozeshah : — The subject is so large that — 

11. E. the President I am glad to give you a few more minutes. 

The Hon. Sir Pherozeshah : — I am afraid I have not done with even one-third 
of what I intend to say. I am so full of this subject and it is a matter of such 
importance that I thought I might not lose this opportunity of putting forward 
my views. 

H. E. the President : — I will give you a few more minutes. Sir Pherozeshah, 
1 may say that under the terms of the Resolution, we are concerned more with the 
present and the future than with the past. 

The Hon, Sir Pherozeshah My belief is that if you want to act well in the 
future you must not forget the past. I quite see that I should not take up the time 
of the Council by exceeding the time limit. 1 must seek a future occasion for the 
purpose of getting out all that is in me with regard to the important questions which 
are raised in the course of this debate and dealt with in the Press Note issued by 
Government. My honourable friend Mr. Sharp in dealing’ with the matter brought 
in important questions of policy, which require to be fully dealt with. It is not 
possible to do it in the time limit and I will not take up the time of the Council any 
further. I will take another opportunity of putting forward my views. 

The Resolution 7vas pul to the voti- <m<l lost- 

BOMBAY MUNICIPAL CORPORATION. 

SIR PHEROZESHAH’S PRESIDENTSHIP, 1911-1912. 

' ' ' •• ' , ' 

A Meeting of the Bombay Corporation was held on 3rd April I91i the chief business 

being the election of the President for the current official yeaf\ There were in all three candidates^ 
the Jdofh Sir Pherozeshah , Sir ' Sassoon Jm David and Mr* MafiViokandas Ranijee and the result 
of the voting was that Sir Pherozeshah secured 26 votes, David 25 and Manmohandas 12* 
Sir Pherozeshah being declared elected on taking the Chair , spoke as follows* 

Gentlemen, —My first duty is to thank you most heartily for the great honour 
you have done me to-day by electing me your President for the fourth time. When 

* This Address was delivered on 4^h April 1893. For full report see Speeches and Writings of Sir 
Pherozeshah Mehta/’ edited by 0. Y, Chintamani pp. 337 to 355; ’ ' : ' ■ • : - - 


I was first approached in the matter of the Presidentship, I seriously considered 
whether it would be right and proper on my part to allow my name to be put for- 
ward for the Chair which I had occupied previously on three occasions. I felt that 
the Corporation had done me great honour in the past and that this was a further 
mark of its high appreciation of my work. 1 therefore thought that this was not the 
occasion when I should allow personal considerations to weigh and that the proper 
course would be that I should submit myself to the judgment and to the earnest 
desires of my friends and colleagues. It seemed to me that if the city and the Cor- 
poration wished that I should be their representatwe on the memorable and historic 
occasion of the forthcoming Visit of Their imperial Majesties, I should leave the 
ma tter entirely in their liands. My friends therefore worked for me and got me installed 
in the Chair, as I have said, for the fourth time, — an honour never before extended to any 
member of this Corporation, — an honour which I highly value and appreciate, and for 
which I am deeply indebted to you. Gentlemen, I have served the Corporation for 40 
years but I discount any talk about self-sacrifice in the performance of civic obligations. 
It is the duty of every citizen to subordinate personal interests to public service and 
I assure you that the civic work is to me a labour of love and it is through feelings 
of deep and sincere affection for this city that I cheerfully continue my labours. I 
may assure you it was not with the vainglorious desire or thirst for honour that I 
allowed my candidature to be put forward but, as I ha\'e just stated, I considered it 
my duty to surrender myself to the wishes and to the judgment of my friends. I 
thank you, gentlemen, once again for appointing me to be your President. 

# # ^ 

Ai the Meeting of the, Bombay Corporation held on nth April Bkalckandr a 

Krishna meroed : — 

That the best thanl;s of the Corporation be conveyed to the Hon. Sir PhefO/eshah 
M. Mehta, K.C.I.E., the retiring President, for the very valuable services rendered by him 
to this Corporation by once again devoting his time and al.iilities to the onerous duties of the 
office of the President during the past eventful year and he bo informed that the Corporation 
greatly appreciate the tact, abilityj courtesy and fairness coupled with a thorough knowledge 
of Municipal affairs and procedure with which he has' discharged his duties as President 
and that they specially desire to convey to him their sense of high appreciation of the able and 
dignified manner in which he, has carried out the functions and proceedings in connection 
with the Royal Visit to this city. 

tiir Pherozeshak m thanking the Corporation for the Vote of Thanks which it passed 
manmously, said 

Gentlemen, — One cannot speak anything original when one rises to speak 
for the fourth time on a similar occasion. The period of my last Presidentship was 
.marked by the functions in connection with the Visit of Their Imperial Majesties the 
■King and Queen and it is a matter of great satisfaction to me that you all with one 
yoioe recognise, so far as the Royal Visit is concerned, that the Corporation was able 
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to acquit itself with honour, dignity and propriety — in a way worthy of this great 
imperial City. But while I thank you all, gentlemen, for the kind words of congra- 
tulation which have been passed, I cannot help referring to the ready co-operation and 
assistance I had received, which enabled me to carry out the duties of the President 
in the efficient and satisfactory manner in which they were accomplished. Each and 
every member of this Corporation had extended to me most kind and generous 
co-operation and if I have succeeded in carrying out the work attached to the Chair 
in a way that has met with your approval, it was your help and your co-operation 
which had enabled me to do so. I cannot, gentlemen, conclude without expressing 
a word of thanks to the Municipal Commissioner for the valuable assistance which 
I had received from him. The Corporation indeed is very fortunate in having Mr. 
Cadeli as Municipal Commissioner. The more we know him, the more we come to 
recognise his conspicuous ability, his indefatigable capacity for work, and the high 
purpose be brings to bear in the discharge of his duties. Neither must I omit to 
mention the great services I had also received from the Municipal Secretary. Mr. 
Masani’s grasp of Municipal law is wonderful and but for him the business of the 
Council would not have been carried on as it had been in the last few years. In 
conclusion, I thank you one and all, the Commissioner, the Secretary and every 
member of this Corporation for the kind way in which you have passed the Vote of 
Thanks. 


KING GEORGE V AND QUEEN MARY IN INDIA. 

SIGNIFICANCE OF THEIR VISIT. 

A Public Meeting of the citizens of Bombay was held on 13tk April 1911 io concert 
measures for the reception of Their Majesties the King-Emperor of India and the Qtteen- 
Empress on their forthcoming Visit to India. H. E. Sir George Clarke, the Governor, 
presided. Sir Basil Scotl , the Chief Justice,, moved — "That this Meeting has heard with 
feelings of joy the announcement of the approaching Visit of Their Most Gracious Plajesties the 
King-Emperor of India and the Queen- Empress, and resolve that arrangements he made for 
eelebratmg this joyous occasion in a manner worthy of this City." Sir Pherozeshah seconded 
the . Resolution as follows. 

Your Excellency, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

In rising to second the Resolution moved by the Chief Justice in such apt and 
appropriate terms, I cannot help wishing that I was a poet, a historian and a states- 
man, all combined in one. For without this combination, without ‘ the vision and 
faculty divine ’ of the poet, the illuminating lore of the historian, and the penetrating 
comprehension of the statesman, it is almost impossible to give ftiH and adequate 
expression to the dignity and grandeur of the occasion which we desire to celebrate, to 
its. serious and sacred solemnity, to its pregnant and far-reaching symbolic significance 
for everything connected with the welfere, hapfaness and progress, indeed for all 
events moulding the lofty destinies of this niagnificent land of ours. (Loud cheers.) 
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The occasion will not be a mere pageant, perhaps more gorgeous aaid dazzling than 
any that has gone before ; it will not be a mere Ro)^al Visit of kindly interest and 
sympathy and mutual knowledge such as those we have been favoured with in the 
past. It will be a historic event of deeper significance and import than a pageant or 
a Royal Visit,— this unprecedented advent of our Gracious Sovereign, to announce in 
his own persKDn his accession to the throne of the British Empire. It will be nothing 
less than an emphatic announcement that we are an equal and integral part of the British 
Empire, it will be a fervent and solemn and deliberate assurance that his watchful eye 
will be always upon us, on our weal and our woe, that his unceasing interest and 
sympathy will cover and envelop the development of our destinies and will be a 
stimulus and example to all concerned in the administration of this country. It will 
be tidings of great joy for the present. — of glowing hope for the futiire. It will indeed 
be the perfect and practical fulfilment of the noble words— as wise as generous — 
uttered by that great and good Oueen- (Applause)— when she assumed the direct 
Sovereignty of the Indian Empire, in the Great Proclamation of 1858:— “I'Fe 
Tiold ourselves bound to the natives of our Indian Territories by ike same 
obligations of duty i^hich bind us to all our other subjects ; and these obligatioris 
by the blessing of Almighty God^ loe shall faithfuhv and conscientiously fulfill It 
is no wonder that the whole country is preparing to haii the advent of Their 
Majesties with unbounded joy, enthusiasm and loyalty. Our city cannot be, will 
not be, behind any other city in that respect, VV"e proudly remember that we arc 
the only city in India which can claim to be a Royal city,— a royal and persona! 
gift to the ancestors of His Majesty, which has come straight from their hands ijito 
the Empire. Let the pageant and ceremonial be where they may, it is ours to greet 
Their Majesties with our loyal acclamations as they put their feet on Indian soil. It 
is we who will speed them onwards on their high einprize with our praj'ers and our 
blessings, (Loud applause.) 


BOMBAY LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 

THE BOMBAY BUDGET OF 1911-191::;, 

Provincial Councils and Powers of TAXATiON—PRoxfiisi 
Against Time Limit. 

At the Muling of /he Bombay Legislalive Coiineil held al Poona on 2Sth Jidv 1911, 
Sir George Clarke, Governor of Bombay, presiding, Ihc Mon, ntr* R, A, Lamb presented the 
Budget for the year 191 1-1912, Several hononrable members having offered their remarks on 
it the Hon^ Sir Pherozeshah Mehta -made the follotmug speech. 

Your Excellency,— It must be very gratifying to your Excellency and the 
members of your Council to hear the flowing numbers of congratulations and acknow- 
ledgments of fervent gratitude which have marked the speeches of my honourable 
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colleagues who have preceded me, and particularly the speech of my honourable 
friend Mr, Ibrahim Rahimtoola, who while adding his own powerful voice both in 
congratulations and outpourings of gratitude, drew attention to the remarkable 
testimony borne by such an unanimous chorus of praise. While admitting that such 
congratulations may not he undeserved, may I be permitted to say that when so 
lavishly bestowed by one member after another, they are apt to be tiresome and 
monotonous? I will ask Your Excellency to permit me to vary the monotony by 
following a different course. I am for rny part ready to acknowledge the full splend- 
our of the sun, but even the siiii lias his spots. 1 will therefore seek for some of the 
spots. Your Excellency, wlien I left for England last year I was filled with very 
great alarm at the pronouncement which had been made in a most hopeful and 
emphatic manner by the late Finance Member, Sir John Muir Mackenzie, in explaining 
to this Council the financial statement for the year 1910--19H. He then said : — 

“ In these circumstances it is evident that we shall have to make up our minds to 
one of two courses — either the arrest of our rate of progress, or the increase of 
our resources by provincial or local taxation. It is my earnest hope that before 
I hand over charge t6 my successor of the linancial portfolio of this Govern- 
, ment the Council may be invested with the requisite power to impose the 
taxation ret-tuired to meet our requirements, and that our dependence for 
resources upon the Imperial Government may before very long be a thing of 
the past. Such a change will, I am convinced, be in every way beneficial. It 
will bring home to us in the most wholesome manner the responsibility which 
we ought to feel for the expenditure which we project, it will increase the 
power and dignity of our Council, and will impart an altogether new and 
vivifying interest to its discussions of provincial finance/’ 

It was this ‘ hope ’ and this ‘ suggestion ’ that filled me with alarm when 
I left for England. All the fine talk about « increase of dignity and power ’’ was 
only an official euphemism used for the purpose of covering a most objectionable and 
dangerous proposal. At the debate on the Budget in the same year, Sir John Muir 
Mackenzie still more emphasised this hope and suggestion. In winding up the 
financial portion of the Budget he said ; — 

I observe in the general remarks made in the Council, the same tendency I 
have remarked before, namely, a great preference for suggesting objects of expenditure 
and a very great reluctance to provide funds for them. I observe that reluctance 
expounded ably and at great length by the Hon. Rao Bahadur Joshi, and I observe 
that the last thing he intends to think of is the provision of the funds to attain the 
objects he desires. I am>ot at all surprised at that attitude. I have always noted 
it ever since I have had anything to do with this Council# The fear of taxation is 
exceedingly great and is only exceeded by the great benefits from it. I can only say 
I must repeat the hope that the responsibility for providing money for itself will be 
enforced upon this Presidency and that it will not be able by begging from the 
Government of India to provide money it requires. That is the one way in which 
financial and administrative responsibility will be brought home to this Council and 



to the people of India ; that is the only way that they will come to understand that 
wha tthey want they must pay for^ We have seen it most excellently exemplified in 
the Lorn bay Municipality and I only hope it will develop in the Provincial 
Councils,’* 
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Now, Your PCxcelieucy will ohserve Sir John referred to the earnest protest 
against the policy he was advocating by our late colleague the Uon, Rao Bahadur 
Joshi in regard to whom 1 wish to associate myself with every word that has fallen 
from Your Escellciicy and other members of the Council. Rao Bahadur Joshi in his 
speech had vigorously cotitroverted the proposal Sir John Muir Mackenzie was 
putting forward, but in spite of that vigorous protest wSir John was convinced that 
their only hope lay in the power of taxation being given to this Council. Your 
Excellency will permit me to add that your powerful voice was also raised on the same 
side. But before I come to that I find that my honourable friend Mr. Fazulbhpy^^ 
supported with his usual corroborative vigour that financial proposal. He said 

Imitead of this policy of ‘doles* the Government of India should revise the 
provincial settlements so as to allot larger resources to the Provincial (lovernrnents 
when the Government of India possess a surplus beyond their needs. To my mind 
there should be a larger degree of separation between Imperial and Provincial finance, 
and, as Sir Steyning Edgerley in his minute to the sepoit of the Decenttalisation 
Commission pointed out, Provincial Governraents should be given independent 
sources of revenue and some separate powers of taxatiorio Even the late Mr. Romesh 
Chuiider Dult said that when the elected representali^^es of the people obtained a 
potent and determining voice in shaping the decisions of local Councils it would not 
be undesirable to invest them with the powers of taxation.” 

Proceeds Mr. Fazulbhoy : — 



“ That time has now come. I hope ^hat the suggestions of the members of the, 
Decentralisation ConimiGsion. to make provincial resources independent of the, 
Imperial Government and to invest the local Government with the requisite power to 
impose taxation and lo cany out expenditure on important projects will be giveii 
effect to at an early date and it will be a beneficial change and will increase the, ; 
power and dignity of this Council and secure the stability of Provincial Blnance. 1 , 

can only hope that the Hon. Sir John's successor will be as successful as h0 has been 
in directing the finances of this Presidency.’^ 

In making the quotation from my honourable friend Mr. Fazuibhoy’s speech, 

I may point out that be forgot to mention in his historical account of the proceedmgs 
of the Decentralisation Commission that that Commission was against the proposal 
to invest the Provincial Governments with the powers of taxation and the only 
two members who advocated that propoisal were Sir Steyning Edgerley and another 
member of the Commission, while Mr. Dutt strongly pointed out that nothing |* 

would be more dangerous and objectionable tlian to invest Provincial Councils with i 


^ Sir (then Mr.) Fa-zulbhoy Currinibhoy Ebrahim. 
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that power unless the elected representatives of the people obtained a potent and 
determining voice in shaping the decisions of the local Councils. To my astonish- 
menc I read further in the speech that Mr. Fazulbhoy said that the time had come for 
investing the local Councils with the powers of taxation. Mow Mr. Fazulbhoy could 
ever have come to that conclusion passes my understanding. Nobody more 
ungrudgingly acknowledges the value of the reforms that have been recently introdu- 
ced than I do. I have spoken of them as possessing great potentialities for the 
welfare of the whole province. But to say that the time has now come when the 
elected representatives of the people have obtained a potent and determining voice in . 
shaping the decisions of the local Councils, is, I say, absolutely without foundation. 

I am aware that under the new reforms, so far as the Provincial Councils are 
concerned, they are supposed to have a non-official majority. Your Excellency, in 
pursuance of the wise policy which you have adopted of promoting the reforms as 
much as possible, has given the Bombay Council a larger non-official majority tlian 
even was contemplated by the law. But it must be borne in mind that after all non- 
official meirtbers are not all elected by the people. It seems to have been forgotton 
by Mr. Fazulbhoy when he boldly asserted that the time contemplated by Mr. Dutt 
when the elected representatives of the people obtained a potent and determining voice 
in shaping the Council’s decisions had come, that they are largely nominated by 
Government. And, liowever excellent the nominations may be, 1 Venture to assert, as 
1 have always asserted, that nomination can never secure that sense of responsibility 
and that sense of direct touch with the people which election alone can give. I hope 
Your Excellency will pardon me for saying that we apply to the constitution of this 
Council another discriminating test, which, I deplore, is now being invoked in this 
lYesidency. That discrimination is that members are not discriminated as official or 
non-official. I may be pardoned for saying that non-official members, for all of whom 
I have very great respect, are sometimes members who are more official than the 
officials themselves. That is not the way of discriminating between the represen- 
tatives of the people to whom the power of taxation can be giyen. The discrimin- 
ation that is now invoked, I am sorry to say, is between members who are for ' 
(^ernment and members who are fls^iVGovernment. Your Excellency, I am 
speaking feelingly about this, because I have observed it in other matters in regard 
to different administrations in this province. Thus it appears tliat in newspapers and 
in official reports people are described not as loyal or disloyal, seditious or non- 
seditious, hut Gov'ernment or Art^jf-Government. This line of discrimination is applied 
to the present members of the Council who are called Government pr isw^^Goverri- 
ment members. I deplore that such a discriminating line should ever have , been 
used in official language and is still used. Until the members of’ ffiis Council are 
neither Government nor aw^^overnment and are responsible to fh® people for what 
; they do and say, I venture to submit that nothing could be racke disastrous thaij " 
to invest the Provincial Council with the powers of taxation to any extent. As I 
have said, Your Excellency’s powerful voice was raised in support of that proposal. 
Your Esxjellenoy in your closing speech said this tr- 



“ The lion. Mr. Fazulbhoy referred briefly to the question of decentralisation 
and with what he said and with all that fell from my honourable colleague I entirely . 
agree. The Government, with the assistance of this enlarged Council, is quite 
capable of dealing with all matters of local concern, and in the interests of economy 
and of good administration it is most desirable that a large measure of autonomy 
should be granted to our Presidency. The strong views of the Government on this 
important question will be found in their letter to the Govemment of India, which 
is published with the voluminous report of the Decentralisation Commission.’' 

Your Excellency, the public of this province would entirely agree with these 
views if the enlarged Council was so constituted as to represent the direct voice 
of the people, because in the matter of taxation it is the voice of the people which 
ought to be conclusive, and I assure Your Excellency that if it was thus constituted, 
nobody would have been more ready to agree with Your Excellency than I would 
have been. But taking things as they are, and while the Council is in the process 
of development, nothing would be more disastrous than to invest it with the powers 
of taxation. But my fears since the last two or three months have been fortunately 
dissipated. My alarm was completely removed when I read in the papers a short 
note of the Despatch which has been received from the Secretary of State on this 
point. Your Excellency is well aware that the Secretary of State for India has 
finally decided to decline for the present to give the powers of taxation to the 
Provincial Coimoils and has adduced various reasons for his decision. Among other 
reasons he has given one poterit reason that the determining voice of the people is 
still not strengthened in these Provinciai Councils. Your Excellency, the remarks 
that I have made have also a bearing to a ver}' large extent on what is called the 
devolution of fiinotions from higher to subordinate officials. I have always protested 
against this devolution — this giving over of the powers enjoyed by higher officials 
to subordinate officials unless and until such a devolution is accompanied by measures 
for giving active and vigilant control to the people. I would welcome such devolution 
of functions and powers if the officials to whom they are transferred were at the 
same time guided and restrained in the exercise of those powers and functions by 
the representatives of the people in some form or other. 

H. E. The President ; — Two minutes more, Sir Pherozeshah. 

The Hon. Sir Pherozeshah *. — Two minutes more ? Then ail that I can say is 
this that according to my watch twenty minutes have not elapsed but I accept the 
correctness of Your Excellency’s watch. Now, instead of going on with my remarks 
I cannot better use the two minutes than to enter a protest against this exercise of. 
discretion vested in Your Excellency under the rules for the direction of the Budget 
debate. One can well understand that when a motion on a subject is placed before the 
Council, ten or fifteen minutes may be considered adequate for the expression of views 
of each individual member. But to give twenty minutes to a member for a general 
debate iuvolvit^ ^ the heads of the Budget is simply to stop his mouth, i am sorry 
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to have to make this protest, but if anybody rationally considers when a Budget has 
to be considered in all its heads, to stop a member from speaking for more than 
twenty minutes is to prevent him from speaking what he has got to say on the 
various heads of the budget, 1 iiavo a great deal to say about the educational 
policy of the Government, also about the views expressed by the lion. Dr, Nariman 
OH primary education, a subject on which he has spoken without understanding the 
merits of the question and the principle involved in the developinent of primary 
edneation, Thei-e arc various other points on which I should have liked to speak, 
but 1 cannot do so in two minutes, AH that 1 can do therefore is to sit down. 


BOMBAY LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 

‘THE SLAUGHTER OF CATTLE. 

Ai the Meeting ol the Bombay Legislative Council held ai Poona oh 26th Jtily 1911, 

//. P,. Sir George Clarke, Governor of Bombay, preddi-ng, the Hon. Mr. Abdul Hmein 
Adant'/ee Peerbhoy moved: — "That the Gememor-m-Council may be pleased to enforce 
e.xisiing legislation, if any, and to introduce such further legislation as may be necessary for 
restricting the slaughter of cattle, for purposes other than that of human consumption, i- e., 
for trade purposes, such as for extracting fat, hides, bones and horns-” The Hon. Sir 
Phcrosesha/i Mehta spoke as follows- 

Your Excellency, — Whatever may be the fate of this Resolution, which my 
honourable friend Mr. Abdul Husein has brought before this Council, whether it is 
or it is not found practicable to carry out the ftfoposal it formulates, I still liail and 
welcome this attempt on the part of a Mohammedan gentleman as indicating that even 
the Mohammedan community is not averse to join in practical and temperate endea- 
vours to solve an economic problem of great importance and seriousness. It is im- 
possible not to recognize that in this country a very important portion of the mass 
of the people object to the slaughter of cows both on religious and economic grounds, 
it is no doubt thought that the movement which is now prevailing to a* very large 
iixtent in this country was inspired by religious feelings and formulated on religious 
grounds, but it is not improbable that if we go back far enough, the religious feelings 
were themselves the outcome of economic necessities, when cattle formed an 
Important portion of the agricultural wealth of the country and the preservation of 
! this agricultural wealth was considered to be a problem of the greatest interest and 
' value to the country. But however that may be, there is no doubt that there has j 

been a large decrease in the number of horned cattle in the country. That is a 
problem of a serious character and requires to be dealt with in a large and states- • : 

manlike manner. To niy mind it is a noteworthy thing that a Mohammedan gentle.; 
f man comes forward to help to solve this problem and proposes ways and means, and ;;;? 

I in spite of the fact that my honourable friend Moulvie Rafiuddin Alimed seems to ' 
j imagine that his action is likely to be misunderstood by the Mohammedan community^ 

I I take it that the Molwnmedans themselves arc reasonably desirous of co-operat- 


ing in the solution of this great economic problem, apart from its bearing on the | 
question of the slaughter of cattle for human food. Therefore it is that whatever ,/ 
may be the fate of this specific Resolution which the Hon. Mr. Abdul Husein has 
brought forward, I hail it as an attempt on the part of a Moliammedan gentleman to 
join with his Hindu brethren in solving a problem seriously affecting the prosperity ; 
of the country. 

The Hot!. Mr. R. P. KrtranJikar moreil an amend moil, viz. '' That the mamienanct ! 
and rearing of cattle claim larger alieniion of flovernnuni In the hit crests oi agriculture. ' ! 

The Hoiu Abdul Husein then asked permission tr> withdran^ his Resolution in favour 
of Mr. Karandikar s amendment, which was granted. The amendment therefore became the : 
szibsianiioe proposition which thing put to the vote^ was lost. 




BOMBAY LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 

THE REGISTRATION OF MEDICAL PRACTITIONERS. 

At the Meeting of the Bombay Leguhiive Council held at Bombay on 21$i November 
2911^ the Hon. Mr. R. A. Lamb mawd the first reading cf the Bill for the registration of 
medical practitioners in the Presidency of Bombay, llie Bill created a Medical Council which 
would control the keeping of the Register and would have power to remove frnni if the name of , 
any medical praciliioner who was guilty of any grave misconduct or unprofessional act. 
The privileges ivhich the Bill con ferred on registered practitioners were as f allows : — 

(1) No person who was not ngisUred was to he considered lo be a* legally ” or '^dtdy 
qualified medical practiiloner ” under any Act in force in the Presidency ^ or 7cas entitled to give 
any certificate required by any such Act. 

(2) No person not registered was to he appointed to he medical officer in any hospital or 
dispensary not supported mitre ty by voluntary contrihiiiions. 

(3) Registered practithmers were to be exempted f?’om- serving on inquests. 

The Hon. Ike Surgeon^- General H. W. Stevenson and other honourable members having 
spoken on the Billy the Hon. Sir Pherozeshak made the following speech. 

May it please Your Excellency, -It was impossible not to listen to the speech 
of the honourable gentleman'*' who just sat down without being equally interested 
and amused. My Indian colleagues in the Council took up cudgels on its behalf for 
the Ayurvedic system of medicine and spoke up vigorously. My honourable friend 
Colonel Jackson has retaliated by telling us many interesting and amusing stories as 
to how the Indian vatds and hakims treated cases here and there which have come 
to his knowledge. But I wonder whether he has ever heard the other side and the 
number of stories told by Indian patients of the remarkable and >startling manner in. 
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which now and then they had been treated by qualified medical prac.titioners. I was 
very much interested to hear a remark from the Hon. the Surgeon-General who told 
uS how one of those unqualified men, who had a patient suffering from tuberculosis, 
gave him some cough mixture. I believe the story is perfectly true ; but 1 ask him, 
has he heard stories of what are called qualified medical practitioners who do exactly 
the very same thing and who when patients have gone to them for serious chest 
diseases, have treated them as cases of cough and cold. I know sev'eral stories of 
that character. 

But after all this impassioned eloquence of the Hon. Col. Jackson, I put it to 
the Council if we are not drifting awa)' from the true meaning and purport of the Bill. 
When the honourable members were speaking on the Bill I was rubbing my eyes 
over and over again to find out what was the real connection between the arguments 
that were urged and the real substantial meaning of the Bill before the Council. I 
am afraid so far the discussion on the Bill has proceeded on entirely wrong and irrele- 
vant lines. I will ask my Indian colleagues to consider in what way is it that it really 
affects the mids and hakims. To my mind it is quite clear that they are left out 
in the Bill as they have ever been before. As a matter of fact, they have never enjoyed 
the privilege of giving certificates. What is there in the Bill which takes away in any 
respect from the position which they now occupy ? They are left entirely to their owh 
devices as at present without let or hindrance. Now I think that the very first speakers 
— the Hon. the Surgeon-General and the Hon. Col. Jackson — are to some extent respon- 
sible for confirming my Indian colleagues who followed them in imagining that this Bill 
was really aimed against vajds and hakims for their speeches endeavoured to justify 
and show the necessity for adopting measures for disqualifying the indigenous 
, medical practitioners. Even my honourable friend cannot be quite acquitted of the 
same charge. In his short dispassionate speech, he threw out only one justification 
: fpr the Bill, — a justification which amounts to this that Bombay should suffer for the 
sins of Bengal. He said that in Bengal there have sprung up several institutions 
which turn out irregularly qualified medical men, and those institutions have in 
; recent times multiplied to such a very large extent that it is possible that they may 
invade this Presidency. I do not think the honourable member has been able to 
cohvince the Council that such an infection has reached or is very likely to reach 
this Presidency. But if the object of the Bill is to prevent this, then there is a 
•necessity of checking the practice of vaids and hakims. But turning to the sections 
of the Bill you will see that in no instance the vaids and hakims arc really touched. 

Now if you will permit me I will say what is the real meaning of the Bill. I 
will tell you at once. I will tell my Indian friends that the Bill does not affect the 
‘ •oaids and hakims \ it does not affect unqualified medical practitioners — the 
" compounders and others who dispense medicine to those who choose to be iicated by 
them. The Bill in reality is an attempt on the part of Government to bring the 
qualified medical practitioners under their absolute control. I ask the members to 





see for themselves if the description I give of the real scope of the Bill is not correoi | 
The Bill is said to be founded on what is called the English Medical Act (21 and 22 / 
Viet, c. 90). That Act is very well suited to the circumstances under which 
medical practitioners esdst in a civilised country like England. But ki this Bill,, 
which is to be transplanted to the Indian soil, you go beyond the provisions of the 
English Act. In the first place, you will see that tiualified people as determined 
by Government are to be brought on the register. Then comes the appointment . ; 
of the members of the Medical Council. And who aie those? They arc men i 
for the most part chosen and nominated by Government for a term of five years. ^ 
For, clause 2 (a) says; — [Reads.] Your Excellency will see that so far as the , 
constitution of the Medicial Council is concerned, there will be a President," 
nominated by the Governor-in-Council, and twelve members, of whom sis will 
be nominated by the Govemor-in-Coimcil, four will be elected by doctors, bachelors; ■ 
and licentiates of medicine and surgery of the University of Bombay, and two 
by the medical practitioners who for the time being are practising in the Bombay, 
Presidency and who are not graduates or licentiates of the University of Bombay. ' 
Thus it will be seen that the Medical Council is strongly composed of the. 
official element. Then the Bill states how the qualified medical men are to 
be registered. The next important clause is clause 9. It runs thus [Reads.] 1 
submit this clause goes far beyond the English Act. In the English Act — the 
Medical Act — of 1858— some enquiry is provided before the name of a medical 
practitioner can be removed on the ground of “ grave misconduct or unprofessional 
act.” But in this Bill that portion of the provision has been omitted, and the. 
Medical Council is empowered to remove from the register without inquiry the name 
of any medical practitioner -who has in their opinion been guilty of any “grave 
misconduct or unprofessional act.” Now, leaving alone the question of trial and 
inquiry, you will see that an enormous power has been placed in the Itands of the . 
Medical Council, which is to discover and determine the “ grave misconduct and 
unprofessional act.” But, it is well-known that even in England the profession is. 
so much divided as to what constitutes an unprofessional act that there are constant 
discussions in newspapers ■ as to what should be properly called an unprofessional ; 
act and what ought not to be so called. Then, there is the vague expression “ grave 
misconduct ” and this Medical Council is invested with the power of determining |. 
what constitutes “ grave misconduct.” I hope the qualified medical profession of 
this city and the Presidency will carefully look into the provisions of this Bill and : 
see that they are not allowing themselves to be placed at the mercy of a body which, 
it is impossible to say, will be able to deal rightly with the cases that may c^ome. 
before them. 




There are certain small advantages which are certainly given to the registered 
members of the profession as would appeal- from clause 10. But then follows a 
section against which I beg to enter my protest. Clause 11 says [Reads.] Now, 
Ttrishto point out that in tbeforiner Acts the qualification inserted was that liie 
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person to be appointed to a medical post was that he should be a duly qualified 
practitioner. But it was never under contemplation that such persons should be 
the persons who would be brought under this Registration Act. The condition 
requisite for holding such posts under the previous Acts was that the holders should 
have received certain training and certain degrees ; but this further condition of 
having been registered under this Bill is something which goes beyond what was 
contemplated by the framers of the previous Acts, I do not think it is right to 
insert conditions of this character to act retrospectively. I do not attach any value 
to the granting of certificates. For these documents are generally in the nature 
of certificates of illness produced before Courts of Law on behalf of persons 
interested in cases under trial as excuse for non-attendance and so forth. When 
such a certificate is produced in a court the Judge tries to find out who the person 
is who has signed the certificate and then determines what weight should be 
attached to the document. But it is very undesirable to restrict the area from 
which medical officers of health can be obtained, for it seems to me that it is possible 
for the various municipalities which are springing up in this Presidency and which 
require medical officers of health, to bring out men who possess adequate qualification 
as health officers, yet are not registered under the Medical Act. 

Then comes a whole series of clauses to which I want to direct the 
attention of the Council. Clause 13 says: — [Reads.] Now, I ask the Council 
what is the need for such a provision as this? Our University with the 
colleges affiliated to it is at present so constituted that it is specifically under 
the guidance and control of Government, so much so that no regulation for studies 
can be adopted by it until it is sanctioned by Government. Why, then, do you 
superimpose upon it an authority under which the governing body or authorities of a 
medical college or an examining body can be called upon ■ to furnish information 
to the Medical Council regarding the course of study prescribed or examination held 
by such body or authority ? Of course, if the Medical Council is created by the Bill, 
there would be no harm in furnishing such information. But what is the need for 
empowering the Medical Council to depute a member to attend at an examination ? 
Anybody, who is' acquainted with the conduct of an examination, will ask what kind 
of function is such a person expected to perform. Will he have the power to alter 
ah examination paper ? If he wants any information regarding examination papers he 
ban obtain it without being present at the examination. Ordinarily it is only the 
supervisors who attend at an examination to see that the candidates do their work in 
the proper way. 

The clauses that follow relate to financial arrangements. The next important 
clause to which 1 request the attention of the Council is clause 19. It says : 
[Reads.] You will see from this that the Medical Council is empowered to make 
rules and regulations to carry out the provisions of this Act. This is a very large 
power vested in them, though the rules and regulations that they may pass are 
made subject to the sanction of Government. Then comes clause 20 ; — [Reads.] i 
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will ask the members of this Council to note what an unnecessarily enormous pot^'er | 
is vested in Government by this clause. My colleagues will mark that the power ,1 
which is vested in Government is to be exercised not only on the representation of the j 
Medical Council, but also without it, because you see the words “ If it shall appear 
to the Governor-in-Council on the rci^ort of the Medical Council or oiherwise^' etc. 

In either way it comes to this that if it shall appear to the Governor-in-Council that 1 
the course of study and examination prescribed by any of the colleges are not such 
as to secure to the student sufficient knowledge and skill for the efficient practice of ^ 
his profession, it might direct that the possession of such qualification would not 
entitle him to registration under this Act. 1 ask the Council and Your Excellency to j 
consider w'hether this is right. The Colleges and the University which exist in this 
Presidency are bodies created by the Act and are so placed as to be under the entire 
guidance and control of Government, in the first place of His Excellency the Gover- 
nor as Chancellor and then of His Excellency the Governor-in-Council as 
Government. .And in spite of that control and guidance, the Govenior-in-Councii 
reserves to himself the power of saying that these bodies are unfit to grant ” 
degrees which they are empow'ered to give. I submit that is not a logical 
position to take up. Does it not seem to the Council we are now^ giving a , 
further power to the Governor-in-Coimcil ? To do what ? To say that this control 
and guidance is of no use whatsoever. And this too, not upon the representation of 
the Medical Council, but even without it. 1 ask Your Excellency and the Council to . 
oonssider whether such a provision is a provision which should really be enacted by a 
regular Act of this Legislativ'e Council. 


I will now ask the attention of the members of the Council to the last clause 
of the Bill. I have been familiar with what are called the bludgeon clauses of Acts, 

I am familiar with the bludgeon clauses in the Municipal Act of the City of Bombay. 
But a bludgeon clause in this Act comes as a surprise to me. Clause 21 runs as 
follows*. — Reads. ; It will be .seen that under this bludgeon clau.se the Medical 
Council can be altogether superseded. The Medical Council, as I have already 
pointed out, is largely composed of members nominated by Government, and seeing 
that it is so composed, is it necessary to enact that if at any time It appears to the 
Governor-in-Council tliat the Medical Council has failed to exercise any power and to 
perform functions imposed upon it, he may appoint another agency to carry out its 
work ? Has the time really come for a Bill of this drastic character ? I confess 
I am unable to bring my.self to believe that the circumstances of this Pre.sidency are 
of such a character as would require legislation of this sort. I repeat now ■what 
I said at the beginning that this is the real purport of the Bill, It seeks to place the 
whole body of qualified medical practitioners entirely - 1 was going to say at the 
rnercyof, but I will .say— under the control of Government. I submit that is not a 
. wholesome way of dealing with an honourable body of men such as exist in this 
Presidency. , 

' i' , My honourable friend Mr. Belvi said that this Bill is the thin end of the wedge , j 
ipq <^t the native jHraotitioners from the field. I cannot conceive that it ■will have , j 
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any end as that. The enormous mass of the people will have nothing to do with the 
western medical science, and so long as that prejudice — that unreasoning prejudice — 
exists, I assure my Indian colleagues, the vaids and hakims will also flourish. There 
are a number of persons who pose themselves as vaids and hakims. They are a 
worthless lot and do more harm than good. Still you must not ignore this fact that 
there is a fund of medical knowledge and medical science which is still embodied in the 
Ayurvedic system, and so long as the popular feeling continues the vaids and hakims 
will come to no harm. The real purport of the Bill is the enormous drastic powers 
which are incorporated in it, powers which would bring the qualified medical profession 
within the control and guidiince of Government in a manner which nothing that has 
: yet been said justifies. 


H- E. the President, Sir George Clarke, in his concluding remarks said : — The Hon, 
Sir Pheroseshah has attacked the Bill as a whole m one of his characteristically eloquent 
and vigorous speeches. He docs not object to the clauses of it bid he objects to the whole thing. 
In this respect he reminds me of the soldier who, when brought before a court ’martial, was 
asked if he objected to any of the members of it, and said that he objected to nobody bui to the 
■whole business 


. The first reading of the Bill was ultimately put to the vote and declared carried. 


At the Meeting of the Bombay Legislative Council held at Bombay on 13th March 
1912, H. E. Sir George Clarke, Governor of Bombay, presiding, the Hon. Sir Richard 
Lamb moved the second reading of the Bill tor the Registration of Medical PracHii&ners, 
TIu Hon, Sir Pheroseshah spoke as follows. 


May it please Your Excellency, — During the first debate which took place at 
the first reading of this Bill, Your Excellency was pleased to humoi-ously compare 
me with a soldier, who on being brought before a Court-martial and asked if he 
objected to any member of the Court, said he objected to the whole business. I must 
say that Your Excellency has done me less justice in comparing me with that soldier, 
because like that soldier I am not only against the whole business, but I Impeach 
etoh and every member of the Court which was empanelled to try me. 


1 submit that the Bill before the Council is in the first place premature, and I 
will explmn what 1 mean when I say that it is premature. It is said it has been 
talmn from the English Act. Now, in England there was scope and room for a Bill 
of this sort, because there the public oi^nion was homogeneous with regard to the 
qualified me dical practitioners and the qualified medical men themselves were of a 
homogeneous character. That made it possible to institute a Medical Council in a 
country constitute as it was in the way I have described. Now, look at India, 
rWto istiie state of things here? Is there the same homogeneity in the .medical 
tpaefitioners bete as there was in England when the English Act was passed ? 





Your Excellency will pardon me when I say that in India there are tliree bodies * 
of medical men, who cannot be said to be entirely harmonious from the points pf / 
view in which they regard medicine and medical practice. In the first place, owing 
to the State exigency, we have a body, called the Indian Medical Service, consisting 
of men of high competence and high ability, who form a body by itself and opnser. 
quently have the virtues and vices of a body, separated like the Indian Medical Service 
is. Next to them is a body, which is slowly and constantly progressing and ; 
developing— people who form, what I may call the independent qualified medical 
profession in the country. They are all qualified men, who in a certmn way in ; 
consequence of the circumstances in which the Medical Service and the independent 
medical profession are placed, occupy a position, which I can best 'describe as luauy 
of the members of the Council would understand by the Gujarati phrase ^loil S, ! 
or of staring at each other. Not that they are enemies or are quite jealous of each 
other, but each looks and stares at the other, which, if paraphrased, would mean i -- 
“ Who the deuce are you and what business have you here ? ” I do not say this in 
an invidious spirit, but we have to recognise a feet which we cannot ignore. Tlie 
third body is the great class of mtds and hakims^ quacks as many of us regard them 
and as qualified medical men brand them. They are men in whom an enormous mass 
of the people have great feith. My honourable friend Mr. Setalvad referred to a case 
brought in the High Court by a hakim against a well-known citizen of this place, 
and if the members of the Council had read the evidence they would have found that 
he produced evidence from different parts of the country to point out the great 
reputation he enjoyed and the great faith placed in him by a large body of men. 

Ill feet, by far the greater portion of the population have an implicit faith in these 
men — a fact which the qualified medical practitioners will not recognise or appreciate 
— and in a measure are afraid of going to qualified men. 

Now, where we have three bodies of this sort depriving tlie medical profession, 
uf homogeneity, it seems to me that the time has not arrived when we could have in 
this country an Act which has been successful in England, where the medical pro- 
fession is of an extremely homogeneous character. As I have already stated, thC; 
one thing that made the Act successful in England was the public opinion, a public 
opinion which entirely recognised that qualified medical practitioners were superior 
to quacks. But here how absolutely different is the case. Here the vast mass of 
the people are clearly in favour oivaids and hakims. Therefore, Your Excellency, 
what I submit is that the case does not exist here to justify the introduction of this 
Act and that the measure is premature. I do not say that the time may not come j 
for it, but the day may be very distant when its introduction would be justified for 
the same reason as it was justified in England. 

My honourable friend Mr. Setalvad has pointed out to the Council that the 
.fiill does not fulfil the object for which, it is professed, it has been introduced. M 
: ;he well pmnted out it is stated in the statement of objects and reasons that the mak 
object of the Bill is protect the public and to a certain extent the medical profess!^ 


from the inroads of the irregularly qualified medical practitioners. I venture to ask 
members of this Council who have any knowledge of this country whether those 
people, who employ irregularly qualified medical men, do not fully know that they 
are employing men who are not qualified medical practitioners ? I ask those officers 
who serve in the districts whether the lowest and the humblest villager does not know 
fully well that when he goes to a vaid or hakim he resorts to an unqualified medical 
man ? You cannot ignore that circumustance. I say nothing is required to protect 
the public from these irregularly qualified men, for they know perfectly well whom 
they employ. Therefore, so far as that object is concerned, it seems to me there 
is no reason for the introduction of the Act. 

1 do not propose to go into the reasons of the various amendments of which 
hiy honourable friend Mr. Setalvad has given notice. But with your Excellency’s 
permission I should like to make one remark with regard to the attitude I have taken 
up in this matter. I may at once say that nobody is a stronger admirer and advocate 
of a strong Government than I am. But I have always held, and still hold, that a 
strong Government is not incompatible with leaving to a properly constituted body a 
certain amount of freedom and responsibility and reposing in it a certain amount of 
confidence. In my opinion to do that is to make a strong Government still 
stronger. I recognise the responsibility that lies upon Government and I 
hold strongly that power ought to remain in the hands of Government for 
the purpose of carrying out that responsibility in a proper way. I do believe 
that Government have great responsibilities, but, as I said before, it is 
not incompatible with leaving to small constituted bodies a certain amount of 
responsibility and reposing in them a certain amount of confidence. It is for that 
reason that I objected to strong Government element in the constitution of the 
M^ical Council. Qualified medical men, who have acquired a degfree of culture, 
are men in whom confidence and reliance can be placed, and I cannot agree with 
my honourable friend Sir Richard Lamb when he said that such a body required 
some guidance in the early years of its creation. I ask, why? If these men are 
Subh as you want, if they are men of culture, experience, ability and judgment, and 
■ if you make a selection from such a class of cultured men, why should you not 
:^trust them with the power of dealing with the matter for which they are created 
tmd, wWch is entrusted to them ? That is my reason for saying that a certain 
ahiount of freedom should be left to the Medical Council. They must not be treated 
like little children learning to walk. My honourable friend Sir Richard Lamb 
comi^red it with a baby which still had to learn to toddle. I, therefore, object 
to a large number <rf Government nominees on the Medical Council, and Your 
Excellency will see that in England it is not Government who have a preponderating 
^ Voice in the Medical Council, It is the universities that supply to it a large number 
of members, as also the various medical bodies. Government themselves come in 
I for a Very small number of their representatives on that Council. I venture to 
ktbttut that, if you are going to follow the English Act, this is the model which you 


ought to follow and carry out. It is no reason that you {should hamper the body * 
that you create by tying their hands and feet because they require guidance in tlic 
beginning of their career. 

There are different parts of the Bill to which I object and I will state my 
reasons for them when they come to be considered. But before concluding I will 
say this — that though like the court-martialled soldier I am against the whole 
business altogether, tincling that that would not avail me, 1 claim the liberty of 
taking exception to the different sections which I consider objectionable. 

i 

The Motion for /he svuoid reading' of ike Bill was put Iv /he vole and carried. 

0 C* 'i'-’ 

Al ihe Meeting oj the JJamltav f.egidative Council hdd on 1-iih March I'M 2, /it 
Cottmil prvccvkd iu consider ike Bill clause l>y clatise. 

'Jhe Hm. Mr, Seialvad moved Ihe ndliAving amendments : — 

J- To substlluic in clause 2 {.2) {b) J'jt Ihe icord “six ' ihe ivord * jour, 

2. To add u/ier clause 2{2)U') Ihe Jolbnoiiiji (c) four memhers elded by Ik 
Vniversity of Bombay ;" and 

3. To re~ieiie/ sub~elauses (t) and Kd) of clause 1 (2) as (d) and (r) respedively- 

The J.loH> Sir Phero'^tshah spoke ns folbavi. 


Your Bixceliency,—! confess that I have been not a little surprised by the reasons 
which have been adv'anced by the Hon. the Surgeon-General in asking the Council to 
reject my honourable friend Mr. Setalvad’s amendments. I was surprised, I .say, to 
hear the Hon. the Surgeon-General speak of misrepresentations having been made by 
a Im’ge and respectable body of medical practitioners in this city. Your Excellency, 
language of this sort shows that the head of the great medical department of Govern- 
ment cannot be said to be in sympathy with the claims and aspirations and the charac- 
ter and position of the independent medical profession of this Presidency. Yoiti 
Excellency, the Hon. the Surgeon-General has spoken of the narrow and prejudicec 
views which a Medical Council composed in the manner suggested in Mrv Setalvad’i 
amendments would talce. If I may be permitted, Your Excellency, to .speak out jus 
as frankly as the Hon. the Surgeon-General has done, I will say that the Medice 
Council, constituted in a manner in which it is proposed to be constituted by the Bil , 
will not be a Council which can be guaranteed to be free from narrow and prejudice | 
views. . I submit we must look at these things as practical men of the world, and | 
ask the members of the Council to say if the appointment of six members of tb 
• Medical Council is left in the gift of Government how are those nominations likely 1 
;be?j We must remember that the medical adviser of Government is the Surged) 
and being the head of the Indian Medical Service he cannot help.ideritifyk 
jhifl^ielf -with the interests and wishes and the likes and dislikes of the servi^ 
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Under the constitution Government nominees must have a majority, and the Surgeon- 
General being an adviser of Government he v?ould give the members of the service a 
majority on the Medical Council. In the Select Committee’s report it is called a bare 
majority of one, but a majority of one is as good as a majority of a dozen. Now, I 
ask if you give the Indian Medical Service a majority on this Council, what is likely 
to be the result ? Will not the narrow views and prejudices of that ser\'ice find, to 
some extent at least, the scope and prevalence in that Council ? Will not all 
questions that will come before the Council be, 1 %vill not say tainted, but be permeat- 
ed with the peculiar views of the Indian Medical Service ? I ask the Council to 
remember that the two functions which the Medical Council has to perform are those 
that relate to registration and the disciplinary jurisdiction as regards the infamous 
odttduot of registered medical practitioners. Now, as I ventured to point out yester- 
day, it is impossible to say that the relations that exist between the Indian Medical 
Service and the independent medical profession are of the most harmonious character. 
They look at things from two different platforms, and it is impossible not to perceive 
that even now within the experience of the last few years we have found that the; 
point of view from which the Independent medical profession looks at medical 
q^uestions is very different from the point of view adopted by the members of the 
Indian Medical Service. Yovir Excellency, I venture to prophesy— and I Imow that it 
is a dangerous thing to prophesy — that in a Medical Council, constitvited as proposed 
by the Bill, there is bound to be a serious difference of opinion, not at a long distant 
period but within a measurable distance of time, between the members holding differ- 
ent views on the various questions that will come before it— questions involving 
decisions as to what constitutes or does not constitute infamous professional 
conduct. These are questions which even in England have agitated the minds 
of. the medical profession from time to time and given rise to bitter 
CpntroverSies. But here this bitterness will increase still more in consequence of the 
chasm which exists at present and will exist for a long time between the members of 
the Indian Metlica! Service and the members of the independent medical profession. . 
tJnd^f these circumstances it seems to me that if this Act is at all to be a success— 
and I do not anticipate that it will be a success — the Medical Council should be so 
oofastituted as to be entirely independent, or rather, as not to be entirely thrown into 
the hands of the Indian Medical Service. j.The Hon. the Surgeon-General says , that 
Government need not necessarily make appointments which are within their gift from 
the Indian Medical Service. But I say, considering the fact that the medical adviser 
of Government is the head of the Medical .Service — and I may at once say that I have 
not the slightest intention of casting any reflection upon his conssientious way of 
looking at things, but even the most conscientious man cannot help being swayed by 
the bias of his service-it is very difficult to think that most of the appointments will 
'not go to the members of the Indian Medical Service. 

Your Excellency, I venture to pdnt out that the Indian medic^ profession is 
being recruited from the members of the Grant Medical College in this iVesidency | 
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but a large number is now coming from England after taking the highest honours 
which it is in the gift of the English medical people to give. Many of them are now 
members and fellows of the Royal College of Surgeons— and the Royal College of 
Physicians. I remember the case of a gentleman, the son of my late lamented friend, 
Dr. Ismail Jan Mahomed, who recently came out with some of the highest certificates 
and qualifications which can be acquired by medical men in England. I have heard 
medical men speak of him in the terms of highest encomium. The advent of such 
men is becoming more and more frequent every year, and it is very undesirable that 
these men should be placed in a position which would make them look with an un- 
friendly eye on the members of the Indian Medical Service, and which would cause a 
certain amount of jealousy in consequence of the loaves and fishes going to the mem- 
bers of the service. In these circumstances I ask the members of the Council to 
carefully consider whether they are not going to wreck the success of the working 
of the Bill by having a Medical Council in which the members of the medical service 
will have a preponderating voice. With that view my honourable friend Mr. Setalvad 
has brought his amendment, which constitutes the Medical Council in a way that 
gives preponderance to no body of medical men. 

Your Excellency, I will say only one word about the representation of the 
University on the Medical Council. I was rather surprised to hear the arguments 
advanced by the Hon. the Surgeon-General that it is very well in England where 
there is a large number of examining bodies of medical practitioners. It is perfec tly 
true that there is not the same number of examining bodies and of medical practition- 
ers in this Presidency, but I ask the members of the Council to say, is it right that 
because there are not very many examining bodies here the one body which we do 
possess in the shape of the Bombay University should have no right to elect ev'en 
one member ? I submit that, if we profess to follow the model of the English Act, it 
is just and right and in fitness of things that the University should have at least 
some representation on the Medical Council. I think the case for the representation 
of the University is one that beats the cases of all the other representations put 
together, I do ask the Council to affirm the principle that the University of Bombay 
is one body which ought to have some representation, whether large or small, on the 
Medical Council, 

The amendffiefiis when put to she vote were tost. 

‘t- n; 

INFAMOUS CONDUCT.” 


mmely , 


The Hon. Mr. Seialvad then moved ihe foUowivg amendmenis to clauses 7 and 9, 

(j) ’To omit hi ihe proviso to dame 7 all the words after 1898^^^ 

{2) To omit in clause 9 the following words after “ 1898 ’’ / — 

or who after due enquiry has been held guilty by them of infamous conduct in any 
professional re^ecU*[ 


m 

On these amendments the Hon- Sir Pheroseshah spoke as klloivst 

Your Excellency,— I am very glad that after all the criticism to which we 
subjected the Bill it has borne some little fruit as acknowledged by the Hon. the 
Surgeon-General. Your Excellency will remember that when the Bill was first 
presented in the Council this clause was to be put into operation without any 
provision for due inquiry. The Select Committee after the criticism to which we 
subjected the Bill has taken the same view and declared that the departure in this 
respect from the English Act was not right and that due inquiry should be provided 
for. That is one thing. It is a small mercy for which I think we might well be 
g3"ateful. Your Excellency, the argument advanced by the Hon. the Surgeon- 
General for the purpose of inducing the Council to reject this amendment reminds me 
very much of the lady’s maid who, on being found guilty of misconduct, pleaded that 
it was a wee wee thing. The Hon. the Surgeon-General told us that if this clause is 
put into operation on the analogy of the English Act, the cases which will be 
brought before the Medical Council will be very few. Prima facie it seems to me 
that there are likely to be great many more cases in India than in England, because 
opinion is very much divided in this country as to whether qualified medical men can 
deal with the Indian systems of medicine. In England qualified medical men have 
nothing to do with the unqualified men. In this country the case is different. Will 
it be considered infamous conduct on the part of a qualified medical practitioner to 
have anything to do with the Unani and Aryan systems of medicine ? In the long 
speech which my honourable friend Dr. Nariman made twenty years ago this was the 
point taken as to whether they could take under their wings any of the other systems 
of medicine even for the purpose of finding out what is good in them. What are the 
views which are likely to be taken by men coming out from England and getting into 
the Medical Council ? I say, the Hon. the SurgeomGeneral or other doctors should have 
told us what class of cases would come within the purview of this Act and should 
have given some general idea as to what acts would be covered by the words 
“ infamous conduct.” I say the word “ infamous ” conveys an infamous reflection, 
it is a very strong word to use to say that a man is guilty of infatnOus conduct. 
Tliis word might apply to people meddling with bone-setters. In England there aps 
many things like that which come under the terms of “ infamous act.” Bone-setting 
is erne of them. In this country the public would be surprised if you were to meddle 
with bone-setting here. In India you will find many cases of successful bone-setting. 
Mpr^ than that. Here you will find people resorting from the treatment of qualified 
nij^fSal riien to that of bone-setters, who are recognised as experts in this branch of 
treatment. I wish the Hon. the Surgeon-General and the Hon. Colonel J^kson had 
igiyen us some idea as to what they call an “ infemous act.” I have the strongest 
I . ' Objection to the inclusion in the Bill of these words of which we have not the feintest 
5 ; ideai Thh whole system of law upon that point will have to be settled by the 

? V Cpuncil, and this will give rise to a ^ling of bitterness between the noembers 

j of the Indian Medical Service and of the independent medioal.practitioners, I ask the 
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Council whether you are going to leave questions of such indefinite and vague 
character to the decision of the Medical Council. 

T/ie amendment were ^heu put and lost. 

tw -w; '({si' 

21^e lion. Mr. Setahad then moved m nmendmett to insert after clause 13 ( h) the 
following, namely 

Except an examination held under the regulations of the UniversUy of Bnmbavf' 

On Ihh amendmen! Jhe Hon. Sir Pherozeshah spoke as follows. 

Your Exciellency, — So far as this amendment is concerned 1 ask my honourable 
friend Mr. Setalvad not to press it, though I cannot help saying that the position 
in which the. University of Bombay stands, is different from the position of the 
Universities which Your Excellency has mentioned. Those Universities are not 
organised in tlie manner in which the Bombay University is organised. As my 
honourable friend Mr. vSetalvad pointed out, the Seriate, the governing body of the 
Univ'ersity, is composed of 100 members in addition to two or three ex-officio mera» 
bers, 80 out of whom are nominated by Government. So it is a select body in which 
Government are bound to repose confidence as to the way in which they should set 
to \vork. Again, the regulations framed by thi.s body are not operative unless sanc- 
tioned by Government. 1 do not think this can be said about the other Universities 
to which Your Excellency has referred. In the Bombay University every element 
safeguarding different interests is embodied in its constitution. Therefore, we feel 
that any Medical Council sending a person to attend a University examination can 
serve no useful purpose, and we ask that consistently with the integrity and dignity 
of a body like tlie I'niversity it might be exempted from the operation of this provision 
of the section, but so far as this section is concerned, I must confess at once that the 
matter need not be pressed very far if the Act requires that the University should 
allow a member of the Medical Council to be present at its examinations. Anyone 
who knows how these examinations are held cannot conceive how the presence of such 
a member will be useful, though we raise no objection to furnishing information 
regarding the course of study, etc. Still, it is after all a small matter. But later on 
I will appeal to Your Excellency not to interfere with the University in another but 
far more serious matter. Therefore, I will ask my honourable friend Mr. Setalvad if 
he can see his way so far as this amendment is concerned to withdraw it as it is not 
. of such essential importance as requires to be pressed. 

The arnendvmil was then put and defeated. 

. ■ , ' * * » » • ’ 

. ; The Mm. Mr. Setalvad then moved an amendment to add in clause 20 after the word 

l‘tehed9li*'. where it. otfttrs for. ihe first time, the folh'mir^.nmelyt— 
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The ffoff. Sir PherozesJiah spoke as follows. 

May it please Your Excellency, ~I must say I could not follow the Hon. the 
Surgeohi'General when he said that the Hon. Mr. Setalvad should not have pursued 
the present amendment ■ after his last one had been thrown out. I think, and I 
certainly hope, that I made it clear that the last amendment was of an unessential 
character and might well be given up. But, Your Excellency, so far as the present 
amendment is concerned, I most earnestly and seriously appeal to the Council— and I 
make no concealment of the seriousness- and earnestness of the appeal — to see that 
notlung is put down in this Act which can in any possible way oast a stigma on the 
integrity, dignity and the position of a body like the University of Bombay. When 
I motioned the constitution of the University with 80 Government members out of 
lOOj' with the addition of certain ex-officio members, I forgot to mention that the 
legislature has provided that the University should have at its head His Excellency 
the Gov^or of Bombay as Chancellor of the University. The Senate is the 
governing body of that University, and its regulations are subject to the sanction of 
Government, I ask Your Excellency if a body constituted like this has not the ready 
title to demand from Government complete confidence in everything relating to those 
regulations which are subject to Government control? 1 will go so far as to say 
that if there is a difference of opinion between a body so constituted and Government 
on the matter provided in this section, and the Governor-in-Council took action on 
the report of the Medical Council or otherwise, I venture to say that it would be 
found that in all probability it would be the Government who were in the wrong. 
Having regard to the constitution of the University of Bombay and to the fact that 
everything that is done is so jealously guarded from going wrong, I submit it would 
be a derogation of the integrity and dignity of such a body to say that after all this— 
fnd theHon. the Surgeon-General makes very light of it— that it should be subjected 
to the indignity proposed in the section as it stands. Your Excellency, I spe^ 
wairoly on this matter. I know that Your Excellency takes the same warm interest! 
in the position and dignity of the University as any one of us can do. But Your 
Excellency will let me say that I have been connected with the University of Bombay : 
ever since its institution. I have followed its fortunes from time to time and have 
taken part in its debates, in which sometimes I may have been in the wrong, but 
possibly there were occasions when I was in the right. It is therefore impossible ftw 
me to sit (juiet without asking you to see to what the terms of the section proposed to 
subject this bcxly. [Reads clause 20.] I first venture to say that the Medical Council 
is not so constituted as to have, and it is impossible that it can have, a position in 

* Under clause 20 the Governor-iD-Coimcil, acting upon the report of the Medical Council or other 4 ; ! . 
wise, had the power to strike out from the schedule any institution whose course of study in the opinion of the 
Governor-in-Council was not such as “ to secure the possession by persons obtaining such qualification of the 
requisite knowledge and skill for the efficient practice of their profession.” The Hon. Mr. , Setalvad’s 
proposal was to add the words "except the University of Bombay” in order to exempt the University from 
the op«ratioD of this section, 




which it can sit in appeal and revision upon the decisions of at body, constituted as the 
Senate is with a Chancellor, a Vice-Chancellor and one hundred Fellows within it 5 
and here you want to put the Medical Council over the head of so select a body. 
The section says ; — ” If it shall appear to the Governor-in-Council, on the report of 
the Medical Council or otherwise......” I ask you to realise what that word “other- 
wise ” is. It is one of the largest words that can be used for the purpose of nullifying 
even this Medical Council, The Hon. the Surgeon-General is quite content that even 
the Medical Council may be superseded if it fails to perform its duty in not reporting 
a body as contemplated in this section. The Hon. the Surgeon-General is so 
enamoured of this Bill and is so passionately fond of the smallest thing in it that he 
thinks of even superseding it. Now, let us go on. “If it shall appear to the 
Govemor-in-Council, on the report of the Medical Council or otherwise, that the course 
of study and examination prescribed by any of the Colleges or bodies conferring the 
qualifications described in the schedule ” — all this is so far as the Bombay University 
is concerned — “ are not such as to secure the possession by persons obtaining such 
qualification of the requisite knowledge and skill for the efScient practice of their 
profession.” Is it possible to conceive that the University could ever under the 
inward safeguards provided deserve the epithets in the section ? If so, I say, let the 
University be abolished and Government undertake its whole work. “Or if it shall 
appear to the Governor-in-Council, on the report of the Medical Council or otherwise 
that the course of study and examinations prescribed by any College or body con- 
ferring a qualification not entered in the Schedule are such as to secure the possession 
by persons obtaining such qualification of the requisite knowledge and skill for the 
efficient practice of their profession ” — then what follows ? — “ it shall be lawful for 
the Governor-in-Council from time to time by notification in the ‘ Bombay Government 
Gazette ’ to direct that the possession of any qualification entered in the Schedule 
shall not entitle any person to registration under this Act. ” This is the power which 
is proposed to be put in the hands of Government with regard to a body like the 
University of Bombay, “ Or to direct that the possession of any qualification not 
entered in the Schedule shall, subject to the provisions of this Act, entitle a person 
to be so registered, as the case may be, and the Schedule shall thereupon be deemed 
for all purposes to be ^tered accordingly, ” I repeat again, and I say from my heart, 
that if it is possible to conceive the University to come to such a pass in which 
Government can think it proper to take such action as this, then the time for the 
abolition of the University has come. 

The Hon. the Surgeon-General said with regard to the previous' amendment 
that if you exempt the University the other bodies would complain. The reply to 
that argument is very simple. If any of the other bodies is constituted as, the 
University is, it deserves to be exempted. But there is no such body which is con- 
stituted as the Bombay University. Therefore, you must exempt the Bombay 
University. If the other bodies and the University are protected in the same way, 
thea.ifyouare to havejui Act like this it is right and proper that it should ^ 
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subject to the supervision of Government as this section proposes. But it is no 
argument to say that because the Bombay University is exempted the other bodies 
should also have the same right. The University is the one body which is entrusted 
with the higher education of the Presidency, and I appeal to Your Excellency not to 
place it in the position in which this section of the Act will certainly place it. I ask 
every member of the Council to consider whether what we ask for is not just and 
reasonable. I have the assurance of my honourable friend Sir Henry Procter — and 
I quite recognise it — that every non-official member will vote independently upon the 
amendment, I am certain that if the question is properly considered it will be seen 
that it is not right, just and reasonable that the University of Bombay should 
not be exempted from the operation of section 20. Therefore, I warmly support the 
amendment moved by my honourable friend Mr. Setalvad. 

The amendment when put to the vote was declared lost The motion far 
the third reading of the BUI was carried and the BUI was passed. 


BOMBAY MUNICIPAL CORPORATION. 

ADDRESS OF WELCOME TO THEIR MAJESTIES KING GEORGE V 

AND QUEEN MARY. 

Their Majesties King George V and Queen Mary landed at the Apollo 
Bunder on 2 nd December igti when^ on behalf of the Bombay Municipal Corpo- 
ration, the Bon. Sir Pherozeshah Mehta, its President, read the following Address 
oj Welcome which he himself had drafted. 

To 

Their Imperial Majesties 

The King* Emperor And Queen-Empress, 

May it please Your Imperial Majesties, 

We, the President and Members of the Municipal Corporation of the City of 
Bombay, crave leave, in the name and on bfehalf of all its inhabitants, to apprc^ch' 
Ydiir Imperial Majesties on Your landing on the shores of India with ah expression 
of our deep-robted loyalty and of our pride and joy on this great and auspicious 
■occasion. ' ■ ’ 

The event is one unprecedented in the annals not merely d. India but of the 
frorld-wide Empire over which Your Imperial Majesties hold sway. Never before 
have the Rulers left the centre of the Empire to vi^it their dominions beyond the 
sehs. We recognise the significance of Your ^vent; we realise that Your 
determination to annoimce Your Coronation in, person to Your Indian peoples is., a 


proclamation to the World of the great position which India holds in the Empire and 
in the sympathies of the Royal House, and a demonstration that the Crown is the 
living bond uniting many different races in varying climes under the flag which 
stands for ideals of justice, righteousness and progress. 


We claim that our City has a peculiar title to the honour of being the first 
in India wherein the King-Emperor and the Queen-Empress set their feet. The 
Dower of a Royal alliance,* Bombay represents no chance settlement acquired by 
purchase from petty Chiefs, or selected by merchants fugitive from other centres. 
Its importance and future greatness were foreseen by the sagacity of statesmen, 
and its acquisition by a Treaty of State constitutes the first intervention by the 
Royal Government of England in the administration of the land of India. We 
proudly claim that . the high hopes entertained by the statesmen who acquired the 
Island and by the Governors who founded and administered the City have met with 
rich fulfilment, and that this City constitutes the strongest link between the' 
civilisations of the East and West, which it has ever been the aim of the British 
Government to weld into one harmonious system. 

We remember with joy that Youi' Imperial Majesties are no strangers 
in our midst. When ^’ou came amongst us six years ago, Your Imperial 
Majesties spared no pains to become acquainted with our people and problems, 
our arts and industries. We rejoice to think that since your visit, a steady 
advance has been made in the realisation of high Civic Ideals. The natural 
vicissitudes of a Commercial and Industrial centre have affected but not 
retarded a material progress which has gone hand-in-hand with a lively desire to 
ameliorate the conditions under which our poorer citizens live, and to develop the 
natural advantages of the Island. We rejoice to think that Bombay is broad-based 
upon the firmest of foundations in being united within itself and that the diverse 
races and classes w'hom we represent are actuated by a strong sense of common 
citizenship. 

In the gracious presence of Your Imperial Majesty the Queen-Empress, the 
people of India, regarding Your Imperial Majesty as the lofty embodiment of the 
highest ideals of womanhood, will recognise with renewed feelings" of gratitude and 
affection your interest in them, as evinced by this second visit to their shores. 


■ , , The advent of Your Imperial Majesties as a visible indication of Your 
assumption of the sovereignty of the Empire cannot fail to leave an indelible impres- 
^on on the hearts of your Indian subjects. It is our fervent prayer that the reign of 
Yotir Imperial Majesties, fortified by a knowledge of the Indian people, instinct with 
sympathy for them in their sorrows no less than in their joys and imbued with a love 


, 7^ * King Charles 11 of England and Infanta Caterina Bragan;!a of Portugal; 


for them inherited from Your revered predecessors, the Queen-Empress Victoria and 
the King-Emperor Edward VII, may be fraught with the richest blessings for all 
united under the Imperial Crown. 


Bombay i 2 nd December 

The Common Seal of the Municipal 
Corporation of the City of Bombay 
affixed in the presence of*. — 

PHIROZE C. SETHNA, 

E. M. PROES, 

FAZULBHOY CURRIMBHOY 
EBRAHIM, 

Members of the Standing Committee 
of the Corporation. 


{ Seal. I 

PIIEROZESI-IAH M. MEHTA, 

President of the Corporation . ; 

R. P. MASANI, 

Municipal Secretary, 


THEIR MAJESTIES’ VISIT TO INDIA. 

ITS BENEFICENT RESULTS. 

A Public Meeting of the citizens of Bombay was held on grd February igis 
to give expression to their sense of the beneficent and far-reaching results of the 
recent Visit of Their Majesties King George and Queen Mary to India, The 
Mon. Sir Pherozeshahi who presided^ in opening the proceedings-^ made the following 
speech, 

L^ies and Gentlemen, , i 

; l am indeed as proud as I am grateful to you for the great honour you have 
done me. in asking me to preside over a Public Meeting of the inhabitants rf Bombay 
on so great and memorable an occasion as that which has brought us together here 
to-day. Perhaps the choice has fallen on me, because, with the single exception , of 
our revered friend Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, who, but for reasons of health, would have 
made an ideal Chairman on this occasion, my public life exteflds over that period of 
nearly half a century during which the drama of Indian history has unfolded itself in 
a marv'ellous manner. I may therefore be supi»sed to be able tb realize more Viyjdiy 
ajid fully than others that wonderful transformation wWoh, inaugurated by the sobea: 
and practical, and yet in the main, the righteous genius of British statesman^ip, W0, 
fostered and ivomoted by the affection and sympathy of the great ^d good' Queen 


Victoria, who even in the dark days of the Mutiny, inspired with her own lofty and 
noble spirit the policy embodied in our first Magna Charta— the Proclamation of 
1858. That policy was consistently maintained and steadfastly emphasized by her 
great son ^d successor Edward VII. It has now received its culminating crown of 
glory at the personal hands of our illustrious Sovereign in a way that has electrified 
the whole country from one end to the other. His Imperial Majesty has, within the few 
short days of the Royal Visit, revealed himself to us as one who combines in himself 
the sagacious head of a great and far-seeing statesman with a gentle and loving 
heart full of the tenderest regard and sympathy for his people. The great Poet 
Laureate'*' of the Victorian era sang in prophetic strain of his “ Beloved, revered ” 
Sovereign, how 

“ Statesmen at her Council met 
Who knew the seasons when to take 
Occasion by the hand, and make 
The bounds of freedom wider yet 
Sy shaping some august decree 
Which kept her throne unshaken still 
Broad-based upon her people’s will." 

Ladies and Gentlemen, the Poet-Laureate of the reign of her grandson may go 
still further, and say, that not only statesmen, as stalwart as of yore, met at his 
Council, but that he presided in person over them, the greatest statesman of them all, 
shaping august decrees, and coming with his Imperial Consort to announce them in 
his own person, proclaiming at the same time boons of far-reaching beneficence. 
Those boons have been rich and varied. But we must remember that the boons 
announced at the Coronation Durbar are not all the boons that he has conferred 
upon us. 

Among others, there are two of priceless value, for which we are grateful. The 
first is the boon of the bright example which he has set as to how to regulate mutual 
treatment and intercourse between all his subjects — rulers and ruled— founded on 
mutual self-respect and human sympathy. The permeating influence of that example 
c^not fail to penetrate among all ranks of society and help in the solution of a 
problem which has caused the ^avest anxiety among all friends of the British 
connexion, and has baffled the efforts of the best and wisest amongst us all to find 
a' remedy. The second boon is, that, in drawing the hearts of all his subjasts 
towards himself, their Common Sovereign, he has drawn closer the ties ofpe^, 
harmony and union among themselves, however differing in race, religion, or color, I 
am confident that his parting appeal fra- union in his farewell speech in Bombay will 
not have been rhade m vain, -.and will powerfiilly help the efforts of men like Sir 
William Wedderburn, our friend Mr. Gokhale, and His Highness The Aga Khan who 
is proving himself not only a leader among Moslems, but a truly^patriotic leader of all 
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India. Ladies and Gentlemen, when I remember these wonderful results of the Royal 
Visit, I think I may venture to claim, in some small measure, the gift of prophecy 
for, speaking in this very Hall at the Public Meeting convened to make arrangements 
for the reception of their Imperial Majesties, I ventured to say, you will pardon me 
for quoting from my own speech ; — 

I cannot help wishing that I was a poet, a historian, and a statesman, all combined in 
one, For without this combination, without ^ the vision and faculty divine ^ of the poet, the 
illuminating lore of the historian, and the penetrating comprehension of the statesman, it is 
almost impossible to give full and adequate expression to the dignity and grandeur of the 
occasion which we desire to celebrate, to its serious and sacred solemnity, to its pregnant and 
far-reaching symbolic significance for everything connected with the welfare, happiness and 
progress, indeed for all events moulding the lofty destinies of this magnificent land of ours. 
The occasion will not be a mere pageant, perhaps more gorgeous and dazzling than any that 
. has gone before ] it will not be a mere Royal visit of kindly interest and sympathy and mutual 
knowledge such as those we have been favoured with in the past. 

It will be a historic event of deeper significance and import than a pageant or a Royal 
Visit.— this unprecedented advent of our Gracious Sovereign to announce in his own person his 
accession to the throne of the British Empire. T twill be nothing less than an emphatic 
announcement that we are an equal and integral part of the British Empire, it will be a 
fervent and solemn and deliberate assurance that his watchful eye will be always upoii 
us, on our weal, and our woe, that his unceasing interest and sympathy will cover and envelop 
the development of our destinies, and will be a stimulus and example to all concerned in the 
administration' of this country. It will be tidings of great joy for the present,— of glowing hope 
for the future. It will, indeed, be the perfect and practical fulfilment of the noble words— 
as wise as generous — ^uttered by that great and good Queen when she assumed the direct 
Sovereignty of the Indian Empire, in the Great Proclamation of 1858 :— ** We hold ourselves 
bound to the natives of our Indian Territories by the same obligations of duty which bind us 
to all our other subjects; and these obligations, by the blessing of Almighty God, we shall 
faithfully and conscientiously fulfil." 

I think I can now claim to have been something of a prophet— but prophet 
or no prophet, I thank Providence that, working under good report and evil report 
for nearly half a century in company with greater men, many of whom, alas, have 
passed away, I have lived long enough to be blessed with a sight of the promised 
land. And it is to His Imperial Majesty that you and I and all of us will owe this 
sight. Among the many brilliant functions at the Coronation Durbar at Delhi$ 
there was none more attractive and interesting than the presentation of colors to 
several British and Indian regiments with all the rites of religious incantation. 
But that function, splendid as it was, pales into insignificance before the presentation 
In Calcutta to the whole people of India of a banner, consecrated with all the 
foultiform prayers of all his subjects of sill races, creeds and religions, and embroidered 
with his own hands in ’ letters of . purple and gold with the soul-stirring motto and 
watchword of ^^Hope.” In exhorting us , to aim at higher and higher educational 
ideals, J-Iis Majesty presented yet another color to the educated classes a 


with the strange device ‘ Excelsior.’ ” And Ladies and Gentlemen, we shall march 
under these banners in all loyalty and sincerity of heart, confident that we are 
marching to the promised land, to the goal of the united welfare, progress, and 
happiness of our Country, and, who knows, perhaps towards a still higher goal, 
though the day may be far distant and the road long and arduous— the goal, 
predicted by the poet, of 

“ The Parliament of man, the federation of the world.” 

Full of these great events and hopes, it is no wonder that our hearts are 
>unuttcrably stirred within us, and we desire to tell the great English people of our 
loyalty ^d our gratitude to Their Imperial Majesties, whom we shall no longCr 
continue to regard as foreign rulersj but as rulers of our Own, reigning over an Empire 
of which wc are an equal and integral portion. (Loud applause.) 


BOMBAY UNIVERSITY. 

AMENDMENT OF PROCEDURE. 

A/ iht Aletims of Hit Bombay Vniverdiy Senate held oh 1st Afarck 1912, the Hon. Sir 
N. G. Chandawarkar , tlie Vue~Chancellor, presiding, the most important subject 'considered 
was the revised regulations for the B. A. Bxaminalion, a motion for the adoption of which, as 
recommended by the Syndicate, was moved by the Rev. Dr. D. Mackichan and seconded 6y 
Mr‘ yoshi> At this stage the Vice-Chancellor declared all amendments including that of Sir 
Pheroseshah to include English History in the compulsory group of studies, out of order except 
those standing in the names of Dr. C, J. Fox and Mr. B. y. Desai. 

The Hon. Sir Pherozeshah ; — Mr. Vice-Chancellor, will you listen to us — 

♦ 

The Vice-Chancellor t — I cannot allow any speeches on a point of order. It 
is my sole discretion to decide it, and I have used my discretion to the best of my 
powers and to the satisfaction of my conscience. I cannot allow the Senate to 
interfere in a matter which is entirely within ray discretion. 

Sir Pherozeshah : — Will you allow me to say one thing ? I do not ask you 
not to rule as your conscience may dictate. 

The Vice-Chancellor I cannot allow you to speak. 

Sir Pherozeshah Will you not even listen to me as to what I am going to 
say ? I want to speak on the point of order before you decide it, for every Fellow of 
the University is entitled to be heard. 

The Vice-Chancdlor : — Sir Pherozeshah, will you accept my decision? 

Sir Pherozeshah I ana perfectly willing to accept it, but 1 ask whether you 
.will upt UMi before you give your final ruling on an amendment which you rule 
;out'ef tsfder,— a^procedur&whbh every assembly In the worid recognisecU 
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The Vice-Chancellor: — I have already given my decision. I am not bound to 
hear anybody. This is a question to which I have given considerable thought and I 
have come to the conclusion that under the circumstances the ruling that I have 
given ought to be given. I have given it and it must be accepted. 

Sir Pherozashah iJwt made some ohservallons on T)r» Maclnchan\^ propositi 07 i which 7 vas 
carried hy a large majori/y. 


At the Meeting of the Senate held on 29th March 1912, Sir N, G. Chandawarkar, the 
Vice-Chancellor presiding, an addition was made to the minutes of the last Meeting at the 
suggestion of the Hon. Sir-P. M. Mehta, to the effect that Sir Pherozeshah expressed a desire 
to address the Senate on the point of order relating to his amendment (re the inclusiori of 
English History in the compulsory course for the B. A. Examination) but the Chairman 
declined to allow him to speak. 


A/ the Meeting of the Senate held on 2nd July 1912, Sir N* G. Chandatmrlar , the Vice- 
Chancellor, presiding^ Sir Pherozeshah nioved that, as recommended hy the Syndicale, a Commit^ 
tee of the Senate he appointed for the purpose of revising the general regulations of the UniversUy 
deafmg 7vith the subjects of Order of Business'' and Rules of Dcha/e*" In support of 
his propositmij 

Sir Pherozeshah said that he would like to invite attention, in moving the 
proposition, to the circumstances under which he brought the present motion before 
theni on the recommendation of the Syndicate. He wanted to draw special attention 
to that fact because in a leading article in one of that day’s paper there was a some- 
what ingenious misrepresentation on the subject. Fie repudiated the suggestion 
made in the article that he had brought the motion forward as a personal matter and 
an over-personal irritation. He asked the members of the Senate not to allow them- 
selves to be carried away by the attempt made to prejudice this proposition placed 
before them on the unanimous recommendation of the Syndicate. 

The speaker claimed that the rules, as they existed, were of a most cumbrous, 
impracticable and unintelligible character, and, if business was to be conducted on 
some intelligent method, the rules should be revised. The author of those rules was 
that most learned gentleman and jurist, Sir Raymond West, who was carried away 
%vith a desire to frame rules on the lines of the rules of debate in the House of 
Commons. Now, in the Senate it was very often found that thdr hands were tied 
dowb because ho notice was given that an amendment in a particular form would be 
mbved^ That difficulty had attracted their attention for years. The House of 
Commons had a rule which enabled it to prefer one amendment against another. In 
the Senate, they could discuss amendments one after another only. 

Another rule which, he said, had created great difficulty was Rule 60 which 
provided that no speeches should be made on a point of order, and the next rule said^ 
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tliat “the chairman shall be the sole judge,’’ lie ventured to say there were 
interpretations of these rules, well settled by precedents of well constituted bodies 
ircludirg the F'cuse of Comtricns. With regard to the meaning of the word “speech” 
t was held that “ speech ” did not mean remarks offered as reasons for the point of 
order. The word meant “ a speech on the proposition before the House. ” Remarks 
could he made ir raising or taking a point of order or in replying or suggesting on 
it and they could also aSk for reasons for deciding a point of order in a particular 
way. The rule that the chairman was the sole judge itself indicated that he had , 
I. f’; Vr?l sides cf the question. He did not say this on his own authority, but 
■ ; ' 1; .' i peti t > i' she House of Comm.ons not only allowed members to speak on i 
a r. > fl erdej* h ut a;so invited them to assist him in arriving at a proper conclusion, 
ta.d he himiself gave reasons when deciding a point of order in a particular way. : 

Sir Pherozeshah then cited an instance from “ Burke’s Parliamentary Prece- , 
dents ” to support his contention. 

The speaker continuing said he did not desire to criticise anyone, but only 
tried to show that the rules were defective. He, therefore, in conclusion, submitted 
that the rules required a little stiffening in the manner indicated because the rights of 
Fellows required to be placed cn a certain basis and, standing there as a represent- 
ative of the SjT.clicate, whose ur.anim.ous desire it was to revise the rules, he moved 
his proposition. 

Several Fdicii's having' exprsssed iheir views the Senate adjourned HU 12th July 
1912 cn winch day also i! censidered Sir Pherozeshah' s proposiHon- 


At llie adje mned Mcding oi the Senaie held cn I7ih July 1912, Sir N. G. Chan^ 
dawarhar, the Tke-Gliancellcr, presiding. Sir Pherozeshah replying on iheiehaie spoke as 
folloxt’s. 


Mr. Vice-Chancellor and Gentlemen of the Senate, — ; ; j 

In the course of a pretty long .public life— a public life which is connected with j 
the University fer the last forty-four years— I have learnt to receive knocks— -and , 

sometfces they were hard knocks— with equanimity and cheerfulness, and sometirhes i 
also with enjoyment. But when people seriously got up and talked of personal feeling . 
being irtreduced in this debate, I venture to say that hardened as I am in public life , : 
it was with the greatest pain that I heard an insinuation thrown out in this Senate by y 
a personage for whom I have the highest regard and esteem. I mean Sir Ram- 
krishra Bbar.darkar. It was with pain that I heard him charge me personally 
with employirg obstructive tactics so far as the Indian Vice-Chancellors were i 
concerned. He icld the Senate that he never heard m.e talk about the rules except ,‘ 
when an Indian Vicc-Charcellcr was in the Chair. I m.ay be allowed to say that this 'S; 
is an insinuation as devoid cf feurdation as of truth. I certainly cannot help saying I; 
that such an insinuation is not worthy of the learning, the position and the age of • 
Sr Ramkrishna Bhandarkar, I feel it sinoerly, because I have always stood up for f, 


the Indians and have always been foremost in congratulating Indians on such eleva- 
tions and on receiving their due in the public life of this country. That I should be 
charged with such insinuation as this by Sir Ramkrishna is painful enough but at the 
same time I feel deeply pained that the Vice-Chancellor should not have said one word 
of expostulation or reproach when that insinuation was made. 

The Vice-Chancellor I have already said that I do not wish to take any 
part in the discussion. I have as far as possible given every latitude to the discus- 
sion and I think any expostulation on my part would be impertinent. 

Sir Pherozeshah ; — Well, gentlemen, I have been charged with introducing 
personal element in this matter. I ask the members of the Senate to consider cooly 
and calmly what was this personal feeling and what was the personal attack which 
I am supposed to have introduced in moving my Resolution. Is it that we cannot 
tolerate difference of opinion among ourselves ? And if we happen to have difference 
of opinion can we not discuss without being charged wth being personal ? We nray 
be very great friends with Sir Narayan Chandawarkar and yet we can differ from him 
oft some question. Everybody is aware of the regard, the esteem and friendship 
with which I hold the Vice-Chancellor not to-day and yesterday but for years and 
years, and am I to be told that because I happened to differ from him and because I 
wanted to discuss those differences of opinion that I was actuated by personal 
feeling P I have assured you on more than one occasion that I was actuated by 
conscientious and honest motives in taking the action that I have taken and I have 
always admitted that the Vice-Chancellor, whether he agreed with me or differed 
from me, has ever, endeavoured to do what he considered to be his duty, in the 
position in which he is placed, honestly and conscientiously. 

Col. Street ; — The question is whether the Vice-Chancellor was right or wrong 
in his ruling. 

, Sir Pherozeshah:— Col. .Street entirely misconceives the right and duty of 
every inember to affirm his own opinion on every subject. I do not think he has 
realised what he has said. Nothing would be more demoralising to ask the Fellows 
to say that in spite of what they believed conscientiously to be right, they should say 
that was not right because the Vice-Chancellor has ruled otherwise. 

, [ Sir Pherozeshah then proceeded to point out the defects of some of the exist- 
ing rules and dwelt at some length on the controversy regarding the question of 
making English History compulsory for the B. A. examination. Referring to the 
point made by Dr. Mann regarding the powers of the chairman. Sir Pherozeshah said 
in his first speech he had never advocated the restriction of the discretion and powers 
vested in their chairman. He assured the Hon. Mr. Ifrior that it was fer from his 
intention to move that the. general discretion vested in the ohaiiman of a body like 
that &nate should be restriotei] 

Sir PherozeshW s Resshlion was thmput to the vote and dtehrtd carri^ iy 38 vofts 


to 30. 


BOMBAY LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 

licensing of RACE-COURSES in the BOMBAY PRESIDENCY. 


A/ ihe Mecling of the Bombay Legislalive Coujuil held at Bombay on 14ih March 
1912^ H> E, Sir George Clarke^ Governor of Bombay, presiding^ ihe Hon, Sir Richard Lamb 
moved the first reading of the Bill for 'the licensing of race-cotirses in certain parts of ihe 
Bombay Presidency, This legislation ivas forced on Government by ihe very large increase 
in the amount of gambling zohich had beezt takiiig place of recent years 07i ihe race-courses 
leased by ihe Western India Turf Club at Boinbay and Poona, Individual cases had 
ocemred in which men had been rtiined by betting on the Bmibay and Poo7ia race-courses and 
ihe Govern7ne7ii of Bo?7ib ay caine to the conclusion lhal ihe a^nount of ga77iblmg which wefti on 
ai these paidicular places constituted a se7ious evil calling for restrict io7i. The Bill tOas to be ^ 
made applicable o7tly to such areas as might be 7ioiified by the Governor -in- Council and , , 
Goveritment proposed m ihe first histance to apply the law oniy lo ihe Island of Bombay a7id.. 
the Cant on7ne77i of Poona, so that the small race-meeimgs elsewhere in the Presidency would 
7 toi he affected in amy way. The Bill laid down that in a notified area no horse-race should 
he held except on a race-cou7'se for which a license had heefi granted under ihe Act, and then 
proceeded to say that the Govcfyiof'-iri-Comicil might grant tice77ses subject to such condiiiofis 
a 7 td for such periods as he 77ug hi ihmk fit ; and then there ivere ihe necessary pe7ialty clauses* 
These, were the powers which the Bill confeiTcd 07i Goveriwieni which coitsidered that the 
ga 77 }llin'g evil could he restricted in tzvo zoays ; fip'stly, by the abolition of professional hook- 
makers at ihe race-77ieetbigs, and, secondly, by cofitrollwg the mmber of days on which 7'ace- 
fneetings might beheld. The Goverfifnent proposed, therefore, whenissumg ihe first licenses , 
ufider ihe Act, to stipulate that professional bookmakers should he abolished cn the 7‘ace-coz/rses 
and that ihe number cf race-mecimgs in a year should be limited to 15 in Bo77ibay and 15 
in Poona. 

Sever ill honourable 'mmhers expressed their views on the Bill, The Hon, Mr, M- de P, 

Webb said : — The Bill provides nothwg at all except that ihe executive shall he gwe7t full 
powii's lo license race-meelmgs as they may think lit. In other words, this Cotmcil is asked to 
deprive itself rf any conb'ol m this 77iaiter and hand the power over to ihe executive, Thai^ 

I think, introduces a prviciple which this Council should not on tmy a ccouiit accept T The, ’ 
Ho 77 . the Jaghirditr of I.hat kar 077 ji who spoke next ^ said : — On former occasions when we < 
72cn-(ffmal Indian members raised our voice in this Cotincil against the policy of Government 
mgivhg zoidt powo's to the excru tire m the legislative measures, we were told that it Was 
absolutely 7messary to invest Govenwimt with such powers, I hea7iily sympathise with the ^ 
Hon^ Mr, Webb in the remarks that he has 7)iade ; hut he seeizis to have forgotten ihe fact that 
all these years the 7im-official 771 embers helofigmg to the European Co77i77mnily have turned a 
deaf ear to the protests zee have znade muter similar circumstances a7id have ahvays sided with 
Gover7mmt, and sometimes that too in respect of ineasteres in tvhich they did 7 tot ag 7 'ee with ! 
Govez^nmeiitT \ 

The Him, Sir Pheroieskah who follotml spoke asfolloivs. | 

May it pkase Your Excellency honourable friend, the Jaghirdar of 
Ichaikaranjij has anticipated me in some remarks which I proposed to make on this | 
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occasion. But I must confess when my honourable friend Mr. Webb was speaking 
I could not help saying to myself “^Here is a Daniel come to judgment !” (Laughter). 
Time after time when Government brought measures in this Council in which they 
asked the Council to give them all sorts of powers — powers for making rules and 
regulations, I never saw my honourable friend Mr. Webb or any other non-official 
European member, whom I can name, rise up to protest in the strenuous manner 
in which the Hon. Mr. Webb has done to-day. But I am glad circumstances teach 
new lessons, and I hope my honourable friend Mr. Webb and those who have acted 
like him in the past will bear in mind that it is not always safe to do the bidding of 
the Government and give the executive the power to do everything by rules and 
regulations. But I will tell my honourable friend Mr. Webb that on this occasion 
I am not at one with him on this particular Bill. I quite admit that what has fallen 
from the Hon; Sir Henry Procter and the Hon. Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoola is true, that 
gambling cannot be always directly be prevented. I quite admit that the instinct 
of gambling is strong in most people. I disagree with the Hon. the Jaghirdar of 
Ichalkaranji when he says that the gambling instinct is not keen among the people of 
this country, for he seems to have forgotten that the bid kings gambled away their 
kingdoms, and even their wives. (Laughter). 

The Hon. the Jaghirdar of Ichalkaranji They were only the Kshatryas. 


The Hon. Sir Pherozeshah *.—1 am quite prepared to admit so far as India iS 
concerned that the instinct or vice of gambling is as deep in us as anywhere else. It 
is a well-known thing how some people have a knack of gambling in everything that 
one can think of. Some years ago we stopped rain gambling, and as soon as that 
was done, another kind of gambling sprang up. In fact, the gambling instinct is so 
strong in us that it develops itself in some form or other. 


i 
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But I think the real point to be considered in regard to this Bill is not that it 
has been brought to stop gambling. It has a far higher aim, and it 'is to prevent the 
moral deterioration or demoralisation which takes place in consequence of the gamb- 
ling instinct displaying itself in a public manner and on the public race-courses as 
has been the case both at Poona and Bombay. Your Excellency, I will never forget 


; the feeling of disgust- 1 may say here that I am not a sporting man- with which I 
Saw a large collection of racing . people returning from Poona to Bombay some time 
ago.wheh I-happened to be at Poona. You will fully realise the extent to which this 
gambling instinct prevails among the people when I say that the concourse consisted 
hot only of men of lower classes, but it included people of a higher kind also— judges 
' bhhe High Court and high officials of the State— and the impression which the sight 
■ made upon my mind was that though they looked such good and respectable people 
; ai ordinary times they seemed to be a disreputable lot of men after returning from a 
.tasercourse. (Laughter.) The sight struck me in that way on that occasion, 
bit; seems to me that when gambling is allowed , to be carried oh, though, in 
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the guise of sport, in such an open and flouting manner as has been done in Bombay 
and Poona for the past several years, it spreads out like a contagion. I think 
Your Excellency’s Government ought to be congratulated on the firm manner 
in which you propose to deal with this public aspect of gambling. I admit 
that it is very difficult to stamp out gambling, as the instinct is so strong in 
human nature, but it is as well that Government have recognised in time the public 
danger to which these things were leading in the guise of sport. Those who 
remember racing in the old days know that nothing like the sights which are now to 
be seen were ever to be seen then. The development that this vice has assumed in 
recent years, is something abnormal. Its influence is growing to such a dangerous 
extent that men, who would never think of going to the races in their normal state 
of mind, are carried away as if by magnetic attraction on seeing hundreds and 
thousands of people rushing up to the place. My honourable friend Mr. Graham 
says that racing is a fine sport and affords innocent amusement to the people. But 
I ask him when a large number of people flock together at the race<ourses at 
Bombay and Poojia, does the enormous proportion of them go there for enjoying the 
sport or for gambling ? If only ray honourable friend see them there he will realise 
that they are there not for the love of sport, but for the vicious enjoyment of the vice 
of gambling. I submit that Government is perfectly right in grappling the evil in the 
manner in which they have done. 1 entirely support Government in their present 
legislation. 

But, Your Excellency, I wish to make one small suggestion. It is perfectly 
true that the only way in which’ these things can be regulated is by issuing licenses 
for the public race-courses under such conditions as Government may lay down. 
But I ask Government to take one precaution in the interests of the object they have 
at heart, and it is that the conditions of the license should be laid before the Council- 
table a month previously, or anyhow for such a time as to enable the members, if 
they so desire, to have a discussion upon them. I think that is a safeguard which is 
necessary for attaining the object of this Bill. I am not speaking in atiy invidious 
manner when I say that there are Governors and Governors, members of Council and 
Government and Government. Human nature is so varied and so ccmplicated, that 
at some time the head of the Government may think that racing may be allowed to 
take its own course and may so alter the conditions as to issue licenses without any 
restrictions. I wish to prevent any occurrence of that sort. With that reservation 
I entirely and cordially support the legislative measure which Government have 
placed before the Council. 

Thi first reading of ike BUI was carried and the Bill was referred to a Select 
Committee consisting of seven members inchiding the Hon. Sir Pfieromhah. At the Meeting 
i)f ..the Council held at Mahableshwar o?t9ih May 19 12 y at which Sir Phersseshah \ wdf 
iibsent, the Bill was read a second and a third time and passed. 
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THE TATA MEMORIAL. 

In the presence of a large and influential gathering the Statue which had 
been raised in Bonibay to the memoty of Mr, Jamsetjee N. lata *'■ was unveiled 
on nth April jgi2 by H. E. Sir George Clarke^ the Governor. Sir PherozeshaJi 
Mehta in inviting His Excellency to perform the ceremony spelts as follcxcs. 


Your Excellencies, Ladies and Gentlemen, — Before 1 request Your Excellency 
to perform the ceremony of unveiling the statue of Mr. Jamsetjee Nusservanjee Tata, 
I may be permitted to say a few words about this great and enterprising Indian of 
. modern times. I believe there is no person now living who knew the late Mr. Tata 
so long, so closely, and so intimately as I did. We were close and intimate friends 
from our early days, and during the whole time, we were associated together in public 
and private life. In these circumstances I hope to be pardoned if I place before you 
a brief idea of what sort of a man Mr. Tata really was. Within the last few years 
a good deal has been said about his high and great personal worth, his valuable 
workjin the promotion of industrial enterprise, and the splendid provision which he has 
made for scientific and technical education. But this is but an imperfect presentpient 
of the many-sided man that Mr. Tata really was, and an inadequate measure of his 
true greatness. To know him as he really was, it is necessary to recognise the 
equipment with which he started in life and which shaped his career from beginning 
to end. The foundations of his character, and perhaps of his high moral purpose, of 
the civic and philanthropic public spirit were laid deep in that English education 
which is sometimes called literary but which I prefer to call by its old fashioned 
name of liberal education. The English education which was commenced to be 
given us in the early 40’s was one of the most precious gifts bestowed upon us by the 
British rule. It was one of the things which were twice blessed, ^ it blessed him 
that gave, and it blessed him that took. This English education was the precursor 
of all sorts of progress throughout the City and Presidency-^ social, political, morah 
economical, and educational and to the many eminent men it turned out, Bombay 
owes a great deal of the progress which it has since made. Among the distinguished 
men brought out by the Elphinstone Institution, as it was called in those days— att 
institution which was founded under the inspiration of, and in commemoration of, the 
far-sighted, sagacious and liberal statesmanship of that great man, Mountstuait 
Elphmstone, whose memory is still revered and enshrined in our hearts— among the 
ptbdubis, I say, erf that great Institution, Mr. Tata was a notable example, and if we 
observe his whole subsequent career, we shall find that the character and principles 



* Mr. Jamsetjee Nusservanjee Tata, the greatest and by far the foremost Pioneer of Indian Industries, was 
born in 1839 and was educated at the Elphinstone Institute. He was the founder of the Tata Iron and Steel 
Co., Ld*, the Tata Hydro-Electric Power Supply Co. Ld.; he endowed a Trust for sending Indian students 
to England to complete their education, and a few years before his death founded the Institute of Scientific 
Research in India for the endowment of which he left a handsome sum of thirty lacs of rupees. He was ,a 
staunch supporter uf the Indian National Congress which ever received from him every monetary assistance 
He died at Nauheim ill .Germany in 1904. 
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he acquired in that Institution, were the character and the principles which he 
carried into practice throughout the whole of his long and distinguished life. 
(Applause). 

Ladies and gentlemen, the current notion that Mr. Tata took no part in 
public life and did not help and assist in political movements was a great 
mistake. There was no man who held stronger notions on political matters, 
and though he never could be induced to appear or speak on a public 
platform, the help, the advice, the co-operation which he gave to political movements 
never ceased except with his life. And the proof of this statement lies in the fact 
that he was one of the foundation members of what I may venture to call the leading 
Political Association in this Presidency, the Bombay Presidency Association. And 
not only was Mr. Tata himself one of the first members of the Association but he 
induced his old father to join this political Institution. Thus we see, ladies and gentle- 
men, that the general notion that Mr. Tata never allowed himself to be identified 
with politics, is altogether an erroneous one, for he never failed to enter the political 
arena when opportunity afforded itself and when he saw that it would be for the good 
of his Country and for the advancement of his countrymen. 

Your Excellencies, ladies and gentlemen, of the manner in which Mr, Tata 
applied this high moral purpose to commerce and business, I shall say a few words. 
His first great industrial enterprise was the establishment of the Central India 
Spinning Mills, out of which has grown the colossal weaving establishment of which 
we are all aware. True to his high moral purpose, he scouted the idea of following 
the pernicious system then in practice and introduced a system under which 
the agents were paid notliing except for management and work. That 
weaving mill has now become as prosperous as it has ever been because of thp 
righteous system on which it was founded. Complain as we may — and I am one of 
those who have ever joined in the complaints as to the iniquity and injustice of the 
excise system— Mr. Tata’s foresight was better and stronger than any of ours. He 
thought the prosperity and welfare of the mill industry would depend much more 
upon working it honestly than anything else and time has justified his views. 

As for the diffusion of education, he very freely made provision for young 
men who gave promise of high ability to be sent to acquire education in England 
and foreign countries, and, among India’s most brilliant men were some indebted to 
Mr. Tata’s philanthropy.* Of course you all do know his great enterprise in starting 

• The Tata Education Scheme which owes its inception to the late Mr. Tata ivas Established 
in 1S92 for the advancement of the natives of India by the award of studentships enabling them to prpsecirte 
their studies in renowned seats of learning in the West. A noticeable feature of the help extended, to students 
under the scheme is the entire absence of the purely eleemosynary element, the help being in the hatifte Ol 
temporary loans repayable by easy and carefully graduated instalments after the students are in a position to 
discharge their obligations, thus maintaining their self-respect and impelling them to self-neliance. Since 
its origin 39 students have availed themselves of its benefit,- notable among whom are 

The late Mr. A. K. Cama, I.C.S., The Hon. Dr. R. Row, M. D. (Lond.), Mr. Balak Ram, I.C.S., 
B.A , (Cantab.), Mr. A. P. Bacha, M. B., B..S, (Lend.), F. R. C. S. (England), Dr. M. D. Gilder, M. D. 
: (Lend.), F. R.C.S. (England), Dr. Jivraj N, Mehta, M. D. (Lond.), Miss Jhirad, M. B, B. S. (.Lond,), 
etc., etc., etc. 
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the steel works and the hydro-electric works, and I quite agree with Sir Lawrence 
Jenkins, our late Chief Justice, that his aim was not to make large profits, but the 
industrial advancement of India, ( “ Hear, hear.” ) 

There was one more trait. Your Excellencies, ladies and gentlemen, in Mr. Tata's 
character — a trait which was firmly set in his whole character and being. He could 
not brook distinctions of caste, creed or religion. He worked not merely for one sect 
of one community, but his whole mind was set upon doing things which redounded 
to the welfare and progress of the country and people, whom he loved with the best 
of loves. He used to remark that the old adage, “ Charity begins at home,” as all 
old adages were, was imperfect. He often pointed out that it might be right, but 
there was an ending to it, -^Charity may begin at home, but it does not end there. 
This was the principle on which Tata worked and lived. 

Ladies and gentlemen, it is said we are met together to-day to see this statue 
raised in his honour. Lord Lamingtoji had pointed out at a public meeting that no 
one would more have disliked such a proposal than Mr. Tata himself. And let me 
say it is not to honour him we are raising this statue, but we are putting up a beacon 
light to successive generations of people coming afterwards, to exhort them and to 
tell them— go thou and do likewise. That is the meaning and the significance of 
this statue which I now respectfully invite Your Excellency to perform the ceremony 
of unveiling. (Loud applause). 


J. N. PETIT PARSI ORPHANAGE PRIZE DISTRIBUTION. 

PARSI ORTHODOXY AND PARSI CHARITY. 

The Hon. Sir Pheroseshah Mehta who presided at the Distribution of Prises 
to the pupils of the J. N. Petit Parsi Orphanage', held on 14 April igis, addressing 
the •oast assembly, consisting of students and others, spoke as follows. 

Ladies and Gentlemen,-^! have to express to you my great thanks for asking 
me to preside on this occasion. It is possible there might be some amongst you 
who might say that I am more an Indian* than a Parsi, that I am not an orthodox 

,, Sir Piiex'Oiieshah always prided himself in being called an Indian first and a Parsi afterwards. As 
for instance whilst rendering thanks for being called to preside over its deliberations, he addressed the 6th 
Indian National Congress, held at Calcutta in 1890, as follows 

Is it possible to imagine that Dadabhai Naoroji, for instance, tmte Parsi that he is, is anything but an 
Indian living and working all his life for all India, with the true and tender loyalty of- a son P Can any one 
doubt, if I may be allowed to take another illustration, that Sir Syed Ahmed Khan was greater and nobler 
when he was devoting the great energies arid talents with which he is endowed — if for the benefit of 
Mahomedans in particular, — for the benefit of all Indians in general, than when, as of late, he was preaching 
a gospel of seifi.shness and isolation? The birthright.there'fore, gentlemen, which the Parsis thus possess of so 
indefeasible and glorious a character, they have refused and will always refuse to sell for any mess of pottage, 
however fragrant and tempting. (Loud cheers.) More especially^ therefore, as an Indian it is that I return 
to you my grateful thanks for the honour you have done 
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Parsi, that I am neither a member of the Society for Protecting the Interests o 
the Zoroastrians nor am I in the Committee that has been formed to inquire into th< 
cause of poverty among the Parsis, and that therefore I had no . business to be a1 
this Institution which is a purely Parsi concern. As to the first charge I put il 
to you, ladies and gentlemen, whether my being more an Indian than a Pars 
prevents me from being as true, as thorough and as staunch a Parsi as any of out 
co-religionists present here on this occasion ? (“ Hear, hear.”) It seems to me 
quite inconceivable— I am as a matter of fact surprised — to hear people talk in that 
manner. In regard to orthodoxy, I utterly .fail to understand what is meant by 
orthodoxy in these days. Many people call themselves orthodox, they preaol 
orthodoxy, but they do not practise what they preach. I am not an orthodoj 
Parsi of that character nor am I an orthodox Parsi who accepts every kind o 
superstition, rite and ceremony that have come down to us from our forefathers, fronr, 
times immemorial, without a murmur or without a protest. There are many whose 
idea of orthodoxy is quite different from that of mine. To my mind, orthodoxy does 
not consist in the acceptation of every kind of ceremony that is put forward,— 
ceremonies sanctioned by our sacred literature or not, some of which have been 
assimilated in our religion through close association of our ancestors with the 
Hindus of ancient times. The true aim of orthodoxy is to look at the essentials, 
the necessities and the purities of the religion and to try to practise them.* 
It is this kind of orthodoxy of which a Parsi should be proud. I remember 
the day when some leading members of the Zoroastrian Society, I have just 
mentioned, came to me and asked me to become a member of it. I told them frankly 
that though their intentions were excellent, they were impractical. Small as the 
Parsi community is, it is not possible for one body of men to devote themselves to 
every question that crops up in the community. I think a society which gives 
up wholly its attention to things which come nearest to their mind and under- 
standmg would be far more useful and serviceable than the one which attempts 
to tackle every possible question under the canopy of heaven. For this reason I 
held aloof from that body. Again, as to the Committee that is formed to inquire into 
the causes of poverty among the Parsis, I think it is not for tliat miscellaneous body 
to take up that question which requires to be handled in an accurate, systematic and 
scientific manner. I may be pardoned if I say that I have found in the course of a 
rather long career that such assemblies arc good for only one thing and tliat is 
talking. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I will now come back to my own justification as to why 
I am here this evening. It is because this Institution is carrying on a noble and a 

• Speaking at the 2nd Zoroastrian Conference (23rd October 1911) which held its sittings in Boaibay, 
the Hon. Sir Pherozeshah had said We are told (by the orthodox party) that it woald not be aise to 
meddle with religion which would be all the better for being left severely alone. But I maintain that if the 
question of religion IS of paramount importance we should be the first to take it in hand. I for one am 
confident that nothing could be gained by being stagnant and that therefore we must be progressive and move 
on wM the times. 
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useful work of charity and philanthropy *n the right way, in the right manner and in the 
right spirit. The Petit family, to whose generosity this noble Institution is wholly 
indebted, has the wonderful genius of finding out what are the real needs of the Parsi 
community and to what institutions they should devote their surplus money. This 
Orphanage is indeed the outcome of that genius, and I venture to say that when its 
sister Institution, the Orphanage for Parsi girls — which another member of the Petit 
family, I mean Miss Hamabai Petit, proposes to start— comes into existence,* we will 
have amongst us two of the noblest and most useful charitable Institutions that we 
can ever conceive. (Applause.) Now, as 1 have recently pointed out, two gospels are 
set forth as to what constitutes real charity. One gospel is that charity should begin 
at home. It was, of late, preached by a distinguished member of our community.-}- Of 
course that is perfectly legitimate *, but I can never bring myself to agree with those 
who think that charity should begin at heme and be confined to home. I would say 
that charity should begin at home and end abroad. By all means let the Parsis 
provide for all that is necessary for their own community but after supplying the needs 
of their own co-religionists, let them look beyond their own narrow sphere, for we 
should remember that we are bound to extend our charitable work to other com- 
munities as vvell.f How caai we lose sight of the fact that in times of our misfortune 
. and distress, our Hindu brethren had given us shelter 1,800 years ago, long before 
the British came to India and took possession of this land ? We owe therefore a 

The Bai Avabai Framjee Petit Orphanage for Parsi Girls came into existence in 1913, through the 
generosity of Miss Hamabai Framjee Petit who endoived it with a handsome contribution of 12 lacs of 
Rupees* 

t This is an allusion to the speech made four years previously by the Hon. Mr. Justice Dinsha Davar 
at the inaugural ceremony in Bombay, under the auspices of the Zoroastrian Building Society, of a block of 
Buildings on 26th May 1908. Mr« Justice Caver had then said -Research Institutes, Central Colleges, Che- 
mical Laboratories are no doubt excellent charities but, I confess, I feel a pang of poignant regret when I see 
Parsi money drifting away in those directions. This may be a selfish narrow-minded or short-sighted view 
to take and I know I incur the displeasure of many good Parsis by giving expression to it but I feel that as 
long as there is poverty and indigence in the community with their consequent and attendant miseries, the 
first duty of a Parsi is to spend all he can to relieve misery. The trend of true charity lies, according to my 
views, in providing for the poor and the helpless of our own community before turning our attention to other 
objects and in this direction our Hindu brethren set us a most valuable example, 

Mr. Justice Daver expressed similar views at a Parsi public function some years later, 

} In politics also Sir Pherozeshah held similar views p Cf ; — 

" To my mind, a Parsi is a better and truer Parsi, as a Mahomedan or a Hindu is a better and truer 
Mahomedan or Hindu, the more he is attached to the land which gave him birth, the, more he is bound in 
brotherly relations and affection to all the children of the soil, the more he recognises the fraternity of all the 
native communities of the country, and the immutable bond which binds them together in the pursuit of 
common aims and objects under a common Government.” (F^^sidential Address, 6th I* N. Congress, 1890.) 

" How often have we all pointed out that to ask Englishmen to look to their own interests in this 
country, is not only selfish but short-sighted and unwise. To ask the Parsis to isolate themselves and their 
interests from those of the other natives of this country is to preach something not only equally selfish/but a 
great deal more short-sighted and unwise. In our case, it would be almost a suicidal policy. Its ultimate 
effect would be only to reduce us to insignificasiCB.” (Advocete of India, August 1889.) 
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sacred duty to them, their community and their country— a duty which it would b 
ungrateful and unworthy of a great communit)'’ like ours if we let it unredeemed i 
these times of our great prosperity and affluence. (Loud applause.) 

Sir Pherozeshah concluded by congratulating the Managing Conimitiet 
Mr, J, P. Mistry-t the Secretary, and Mr, Dhondy, the Principal, on the excellen 
work they were doing in connection with the Institution. 


BOMBAY LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 

THE BOMBAY BUDGET OF 1912-1918. 

At the Meeting of the Bombay Legislative Council held at Poona on St) 
July iQJS, the Hon. Sir Richard Lamb introduced the Budget of the Govemmen 
oj Bombay for the year The debate on it continued till the poll(min^ 

day when Sir Pherozeshah spoke as follows. 

Your Excellency,— I only propose to say a very few words on the Budget o 
this occasion. I join my voice to the complaint which has already proceeded froi 
the non-official members of the Madras Legislative Council that the arrangement 
which were propounded by the New Reforms Act and which were supposed to h 
framed with a view to bring non-official members into closer touch with th 
preparation and discussion of the items of the Budget, are, as the non-offich 
members in the Madras Legislative Council called it, more or less of a farce, nc 
in the way of inveighing against any individual person, but under the sires 
of circumstances which could not permit the non-official members to tak 
that part in the framing and discussing of the Budget which it was at firs 
thought the new rules would allow them to do. Perhaps, Your Excellencj 
I would explain what I mean to convey by giving a concrete instance of thii 
year. As soon as the Budget proposals were ready, we immediately proceedei 
with the appointment of the finance committee. When the finance committ© 
was formed I, as one of its members, received the Budget proposal; 
on a Friday and was asked to attend the meeting of the corainitte* 
to consider them on the following Monday. I think it would be recognised tha 
it is almost impossible for a non-official member to master the proposals fireparei 
after careful consideration by the Finance Member within the time which was thwi 
given to the non-official members. I did not attend the meeting on Monday, because i 
thought it was perfectly useless to do so and because I had another important ehgagemeni 
on that day. I thought the deliberations of the Committee would at least take Sub! 
rim'ft as would enable me to go through the proposals and to be present ; on th< 
following Tuesday or Wednesday to take my part in its deliberations. Unfortunatel] 
the committee wound up its affairs on that very Monday, and nothing remained tc 
be done but to sign the final report made by the Committee. : It is perfeoUy true thai 
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when the Budget came again before the Council after it had been referred to the 
Government of India, it was open to the members to bring forward resolutions on 
specific items. But I think it will be admitted that the procedure by way of resolu- 
tions is one which is most cumbrous and hampers non-official members to a very 
great extent in going over the various items, and even if they confine themselves to 
two or three principal heads, they find it is absolutely impossible to cover the various 
topics and subjects. In the old days when this arrangement did not prevail, there was 
a great advantage in the general debate which was allowed on the Budget during the 
rains in Poona. It was a custom hallowed by practice and, I must say blessed over and 
over again by Governors and Viceroys who encouraged the general discussion of the 
policy of Government. Unfortunately Your Excellency has ruled that this debate 
must be confined within the narrow limits of items in the Budget itself. From the 
reports which I have read in the papers as to what fell from the Hon. Sir Richard 
Lamb yesterday, I find that he enjoined members to confine themselves to the 
relevant matters in the Budget only. I confess for one that the twenty minutes 
allowed even for that purpose are not sufficient for covering, what you might say, 
two or three important heads. For instance, I should have liked to make some 
remarks about the head, “ land-revenue.” I should have liked to explain what took 
place on the previous occasion on the Council as regards restricted tenures. But it 
is always impossible for members to place their views before the Council so as to be 
understood and followed without going through the historical account of what has 
•' happened in the past. That would in itself take more than twenty minutes. In the 
same way I should have very much liked to Speak on the educational heads of the 
Budget and discuss the policy of Government as regards primary education, 
secondary education and the higher University education. But it always strikes me 
that it is utterly impossible to do justice to anything that you might desire to 
place before the Council within the space of twenty minutes. The honourable 
non-official member of the Madras Legislative Council, who has raised this point, 
suggested that the finance committee should be made the standing committee 
throughout the year, and I put it to Your Excellency and the Council if a remedy of 
that sort may not prove an efficient and practical one. From the remarks which fell 
from the Hon. Sir Richard Lamb and which I read in the papers, I find that he 
himself says that the discussion of various items of the next year’s Budget are 
already proceeding. If that is so, it is very desirable for this finance committee to 
be converted into a standing committee, so that its members may have an opportu- 
riity of discussing these questions as they arise, and may hot have to wait till the end 
of the ; year. I do not blame any one . for this result, because so far as the way in 
which the finance committee can work is concerned, it is restricted by the preparation 
of the Budget locally as well as by the necessity of sending it for consideration by 
the Government of India. It seems impossible, if the present arrangement is followed, 
that justice can be done either by the members of the Government or the non-official 
members. They are limited by the requirenoents of time for passing the proposals 
from one |iersonto another. The only reifiedy for this at present seems to be that 
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the finance committee should be transfonned into a standing committee, before vvhoti 
the Finance Member should bring forward his proposals as he himself considers then 
and then send them on to the Government of India. It appears to me that somi 
remedy must be found to give effect to the one great object of the reforms which, af 
Lord Morley distinctly put it, was to enable the non-official members to be in closei 
touch and contact so as in a manner to take a really efficient and active part in tht 
preparation and consideration of the Budget. 


BOMBAY LEaiSLATIVE COUNCIL. 

A BILL FURTHER TO AMEND THE CITY OF BOMBAY IMPROVEMENl 

TRUST ACT, 1898. 

Ai the 'Meeting of the Bombay Legislative Council held at Poona on 
July igis, the Hon. Mr. M. B. Chaubalmomed the first reading of Bill Vllof igiz 
— a Bill further to amend the City of Bombay Improvement Trust Act, i8g8. The 
Hon. Sir Pherozeshah spoke as follows. 

May it please Your Excellency,— In rising to offer my observations on the 
first reading of this Bill, I confess I heard with astonishment the speech made by the 
Honourable Member in charge of it. Your Excellency, I cannot help firmly but 
respectfully complaining bitterly of the treatment which, as set forth by the Honour- 
able Member himself, has been accorded to the Municipal Corporation of the City of 
Bombay in regard to the preparation of this Bill. From the account given by the 
Honourable Member of the way in which the amending Bill was prepared, it was per- 
fectly clear that everybody who has anything to do with it— the Improvement Trust, 
Government and even the Municii»l Commissioner,— has been over and over again 
consulted in the preparation and revision of the Bill. But the Corporation, which has 
most to do with it, has been left out of account except in regard to the question of 
financial readjustment. Your Excellency,— so far as this Improvement Trust Act 
Amending Bill is concerned, the Corporation and the Corporation above all, is the 
body which is most intensely and actively interested in it. That is the body 
which supplies not only the sinews of war, but is also responsible not only fori 
the legitimate financial operations of the Board but even for its blunders and errors! 
For, Your Excellency, under what are called the bludgeon clauses of the Act, it is 
the Corporation which makes good any deficiency or failure of the Imi»ovement Trust 
in making necessary payments to the people entitled to them. It is, therefore, the 
Corporation which is the body most vitally interested in the matter. I bitterly com- 
plain that in the preparation and revision of the Bill, everybody even those who were 
least interested in it were consulted, and it was the Corporation and the Corporation 
^ooe that was left out of account . 


Now, Youf Excellency ,-“what is the position which the Municipal Corporation 
occupies in this matter ? But before I go to that point I cannot help making one 
further remai-k, and it is that the Corporation has been treated in the apportionment of 
powers and burdens as Prince Hal described Falstaff’s meal of bread and sack — the 
tiniest bit of bread and an intolerable quantity of sack. My honourable friend almost 
made it a boast in his opening speech that the Corporation had not been forgotten in 
the distributions of loaves and fishes and increased powers at least in two instances 
had been their share. What are they ? The first one is this. Under the present 
Improvement Trust Act the Corporation and the Municipal Commissioner Mceroise a 
predominant voice over the action of the Board in framing improvement schemes and 
one of the sections of the Act requires that when an official representation, as pro- 
vided in that section, has been niade to the Board, they are bound to take up that 
scheme if they find that the representation with regard to the sanitary condition of the 
area concerned is correct, and that their financial resources enable them to undertake 
the work. That is the provision in the present Act. It is proposed under-the amend- 
ing Bill to take away the obligation thus imposed on the Board requiring them to 
undertalie a scheme for which they have received an official representation and in its 
place to give the Corporation only a right of appeal to Government against the refusal 
of the Board to undertake it. In other words, the Bill takes away by far the larger 
power hitherto enjoyed by the Corporation under the section of the Act and gives 
them the solace of an appeal only in its place, and yet the honourable member says, we 
Sire increasing the powers of the Corporation because in case the Board do not take 
up such a scheme as presented by the Corporation, forsooth the Corporation has under 
the amending Bill the. power to appeal to Government. 

The second matter in which the power of the Cwporation is alleged to be 
increased is with regard to the acquisition of lands with buildings upon them. The 
honourable member said that at present when the Board require for their purpose any 
Municipal land with buildings upon them they have not to pay for them. Now, it 
is proposed that the Board should be required to pay for them, though they may take 
away vacant land and streets, hot for the purpose of adding to the streets, but for 
any purpose for which the Board may require it in connection with their schemes. 
Your Excellency will see how unjust the provision is. Up to now the Board had 
power to acquire streets and land vested in the Corporation only for inclusion in a 
Street, but under the provision of the amending' Bill a street or vacant land can be 
taken away not for the purpose of adding it to other streets — because if that is 
done it would eventually again become the property of the Corporation under the 
Act— but for any purpose for which the Board may require it, including sites for 
building. 

These are the examples which my honourable friend gave of the increase 
of powers given to the Corporation under the amending Bill. But, Your Excellency, 
ag^st that I will ask the members of the Council to bear in mind what it is that 
the Corporation are required to do and to what extent the resources of the Board 
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are required to be supplemented by the Corporation under the amending- Bill. Undei 
the present Act a maximum rate of not more than two per cent, on the rateabli 
value is liable to be demanded by the Board in case their accounts show that thei 
require that for their purposes. The Corporation have ungrudgingly given th( 
Board all that they required out of the two per cent, from time to lime as their owi 
accounts might show. Now, at the time when the present Act was passed th( 
two per cent, was named because the object of those carrying out the original Bil 
was to provide Rs. 5 lacs for the operations of the Board ; and as it was found tha 
the Municipality then recox'cred Rs. 2i lacs at the rate of one per cent., a rate o 
two per cent, wmuld make up the anticipated maximum amount of Rs.. 5 lacs, NOw 
what does the amending Bill require the Corporation to give to the Board ? Th( 
two per cent, still remains, but it now fetches Rs. 9i lacs and all these Rs. 9 1 lacs 
the amending Bill requires the Corporation to pay to the Board without the previous 
limitation. Now, instead of Rs. 5 lacs, which was the original estimate for the 
purpose of enabling the Board to carry on their operations, under the amending Bill 
the Board will be able to get the full amount of Rs. 9J lacs at once. Bu 
that is not all. Under section 79 there was a provision deliberately inserted in thi 
old Act after very careful consideration — I can speak on that point with somi 
authority because I was concerned in the preparation of that clause in the Selec 
Committee— which made an apportionment of the profits in which Governmen 
and the Corporation got their respective shares ; and some time ago the Corporatioi 
received a sum of Rs. 16 1 acs. Under the amending Act there will he no apportion 
ment at all and the money will remain with the Board. I do not want to complain c 
injustice, hut what I want to point out is that the amending Bill increases th 
resources of the Board, which are taken from the Corporation to an enormous extent 
It is perfectly true, and I must not forget it, that the Board forego their portioi 
of whatever their accounts may show under section 78 in regard to the difference ,o 
the calculation of rates as provided in the Act. This }^ear the sum due to ther 
came to about a lac and some thousands. But to my surprise my honourable frieni 
quietly and glibly said in bringing one clause against another that the Corporatioi 
will be required to pay up to the present year, while the Board will not be required t) 
give the profits up to the same date. Of course, this is a matter which can be deal 
with in the Select Committee 5 but I say it is a most inequitable arrangemeti 
between the Corporation and the Trust. As a matter of fact, this year when th 
Trust demanded this sum of a lac and some thousands of rupees under that sectior 
the Corporation pointed out to them ; “ You are entitled to that sura, but as you hay 
upon the state of your own accounts to pay a sum of Rs. 4 lacs and some thousands 
we are quite willing that you deduct that amount and return us the balance.” JIu 
to my surprise I find that Government have put in a one-sided clause which wpuli 
enable the Board to keep the Rs. 4 lacs and odd and will require the Corporation. t,i 
pay the one lac and some thousands. Alas! the poor Corporation! Itis the.G|{ 
story of Cinderella once again. These are the accretions to the revenues of th( 
Board. 




Your Excellency,— -the posifion taken up by the Corporation with regard to 
them is this. They say, ‘«We are willing that this financial re-adjuatment of 
liabilities should take place ; that instead of the Rs. 5 lacs which is conditionally 
payable by us to the Board, the Board may be entitled under the amending Act to 
receive every year a total sum of Rs, 9 J lacs, which is the sum at the rate of two per 
cent, iicoording to the present calculations and which may go on increasing, if not 
every year, yet at short periods of time ; that the Board may be given the further 
power of not apportioning their profits as they have done under section 79 ; and that 
the Board may be thus placed in the position of better carrying out the work of 
improving’ the City of Bombay sanitarily. But what we say is that we are entitled to 
ask Government that the Board should be composed in such a manner as to ensure 
their spending these large sums of money, which we will place at their disposal, in a 
proper and well-considered manner, and their discharging their liabilities efficiently and 
satisfactorily.” That was the reason which led the Municipal Corporation to send the 
amendment which stands before the Council practically in my name. It was not for 
the purpose of getting other ameivJments of the independent sections of the old Act 
that the Corporation have set in their representation. This is a consequential proposal 
for the purpose of putting the Board in a position or condition in which they may be 
able to carry out their heavy duties of responsibility which lie upon them in dis- 
bursing such large sums which would be placed in their hands under the amending 
BilL 

It is a very important question for the public to see that the large sums which 
they will be required to provide for the improvement of the city are properly and 
satisfactorily disbursed by the body in whose hands they arc placed, because they 
say that the operations of the Trust in the past have been carried on in a manner 
which has left very much to be desired. As the Corporation in their representation, 
which they luade to Government as far back as 1901, pointed out, the City of Bombay 
was built in the older time in a straggling manner and was in such a situation that if 
you demolished any one part of it you cannot help making some improvement. But 
that was not all. The work which was placed in the hands of the Improvement Trust 
Board was not simply a haphazard one of pulling down houses, but it was of a far 
ihore responsible character and required far more careful treatment. Your Excel- 
lency, I think it is now generally admitted that in its very inception the Board erred 
in trying to carry out big ambitious and expensive schemes instead of doing what 
tbe , Corporation very soon afterwards pointed out to them they ought to do. The 
C^rporktion told them that they should in the first instance carry out a sanitary 
survey of the City of Bombay, prepare a sanitary plan of the improvements and 
changes that would be required in the process of time, and then, having done that, to 
take up small areas for improvement as their resources premitted them to do— small 
areas which would fit into one another as the schemes proceeded time after time. But 
instead of following the advice the Corporation gave them, they, as I said before, 
took up large, ambitious schemes {spared by gentlemen deserving of great credit in 
their own lines but not specially trained in the line of work with which they were 




entrusted. The tvfo big schemes “-schemes Nos. 2 and S — the Sandhurst Road 
scheme and the Princess Street scheme, were undertaken under the orders of Govern- 
ment as is now admitted, on plans prepared by Uvo officials of Government — Sir James 
Campbeil, who though acquainted with the conditions prevailing in Bombay was not 
an engineer, and ^^l•. Pla 3 'fair Reynolds, who though an engineer was not 
acquainted witli the conditions of the City of Bombay. These schemes were taken 
up at once under mandate, l iie Board commenced operations, but without having 
any regani to one of tiic most important considerations which ought to have been 
present in their minds thrtt in carrying out such large schemes it was absolutely 
necessary that they should in the first instance provide for the accommodation of the 
people who would be displaced by the working of the schemes. That was an essen- 
tial part of the work which was left to take care of itself. It was found that instead o: 
serving the purpose for which the T rust was originally' created, namely', to improve th 
insanitary areas with a view' to stamp out plague, the condition of the city becam 
more insanitary than ever before, and instead of doing good as was expected i 
would, the rate of mortality' actually' increased, ido not know if any members havi 
read recent!}' in the newspapers that .Surgeon-General Lukes has pointed out that i 
is not perfectly clear that so far as the prevention of plague is concerned larg 
sanitary' measures are of no use whatever. What is required is domestic an( 
personal hygiene. That has been the experience of the city in that respect and, as 
say, it has resulted in the increase of insanitation, and that result has been brougt 
about in consequence of the composition of the Board which was organised under tb 
Act. That Board, as Your Excellency is aware, consists of three ex offiew memberf 
the Chairman nominated by Government, four members appointed by Governmen , 
four members elected by the. Municipal Corporation, one by' the Chamber ' i 
Commerce, one by the Port Trust, and one by the Mill-owners’ Association. 

Now, Your Excellency, what the Corporation point out is that when they a ; 
the persons who pro\'ide means to carry out the operations of the Board, surely it !; 
the Corporation who ought to have a proportionately' predominating voice in th t 
Board. Instead of it Government njonopolise the 'whole' thing. 1 again distinct ^ 
say that the powers ve.sted in Government under the Act are of such a character tt t 
the Trust could not hut become a department of Government. It would be realis i 
that not only Government are represented on the Board ‘most efficiently and pow( - 
ftilly, but that the Chairman of the Board is nominated by Government. I do i >t 
complain of that but what I say' is that he is a Government official, and the poy :r 
thus placed in the hands of Gov'ernment by that single circumstance is enormo* 3. 
But that is not all. When a scheme has been prepared, ■whose is the power tl it 
sanctions or rejects it ? Absolutely and entirely that of Government. In fact, it s 
Government who ha\'e an absolutely predominating power in controlling the opc i- 
tions 'of the Board. Any scheme prepared by them goes to Government for sancti i, 
and so also any alteration of it. Thus, in reality', though Government contribute y 
, : far, the smallest amount to the expenses of the Board, they have absolutely i le 
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deciding voice in the whole matter. The Corporation say they ought to be treated 
differently. They provide the funds to a very large and enormous extent, and surely, 
leaving the sanction of schemes to Government — which in itself is a power of high 
control— if the Board are to control this expenditure it should be composed in a 
manner in which the representation of the Corporation is proportionate to their burden. 
That is the way in which the Corporation wishes this Council should deal with 
the financial arrangement. It is only fair and just, and right and equitable that they 
should be fairly represented on the Board. I ask Your Excellency if this is an 
unreasonable or unfair or inequitable demand to make, or is it in any way an 
attempt to introduce in the amending Bill, brought in for certain purposes only, 
an independent amendment on a matter of separate interest altogether ? . I say 
that the proposal for the composition- of the Board is an absolute consequence of 
the change in the financial arrangement which is proposed to be carried out under 
this Bill. I know. Your Excellency, that the cry of the Corporation in this matter, 
may be a cry in the wilderness. It may be said, as was stated on a previous 
occasion, that if even Government were inclined to move somewhat in the direction 
suggested by the Corporation, then it would be necessary for tliem to make a 
reference to the Government of India and to the Secretary of State. But I will 
remind Your Excellency of the observations that were made by Sir Steyning Edgerley 
when he asked for the appointment of the Select Committee on the previous amending 
Bill. Your Excellency will find from it that he asked for a long date and gave it as 
his reason that in case Government accepted any further amendments of the 
proposed measure more time would be required, so that Government might be in a 
position to communicate with the Secretary of State, and he therefore laid it down 
that two months' time was insufficient. In view of the fact that he distinctly stated 
this, I ask Your Excellency why that course should not be followed even at the ■ 
present time. If a reference may be necessary either to the Government of India or 
to the Secretary of State, why should Your Excellency not appoint a Select Committee 
with a somewhat distant date for its report, so that if it is found right and reasonable, 
some consequential alterations may be made in the amending Bill and if Government 
thought that they were powerless to accept them without a further reference to the 
Secretary of State they rnight have time to do so. 

. Your Excellency, it has been said that the Select Committee on this Bill 
are to be asked tc' commence their labours at once. I ask Your Excellency to say 
how .unreasonable such a course would be to the Municipal Corporation. Govern- 
ment, the Trust and the Municipal Commissioner took a long time to offer their 
observations and remarks on the revised Bill. The Corporation got a draft of this 
Bill in the last week of April. It must be recognised that the Corporation can 
only act under statutory conditions. They were however assured that in case they 
might not be able to approach Government in time for the first reading, their views 
and representations will be considered between the first and second reading of the 
Bill. But I ask Your Excellency what would that be worth if the Select Committee 






at once proceeds to consider the Bill without the views of the Corporation before it. ^ 
It would be urged at the second reading of the Bill that it is too late for the Council 
to do anything in the matter, as these views had not been reported upon by the 
Select Committee. I therefore submit that this matter should be carried out in such 
a manner as to give the Corporation adequate time to place their views before 
Government, particularly in a matter of such great importance and magnitude as this. 
Your Excellency, the honourable member in charge of the Bill said that this amending 
Bill has been brought forward mainly for the purpose of carrying out certain urgent 
alterations which were required for the ptirposc of the proper working of the Improve- 
ment Trust. But when my honourable friend %vent over the sections one by one it 
was impossible not to observe on what a large range of subjects and on what a 
numerous body of sections carious small and minor amendments have alsc 
been proposed. New amendments which were never considered before have been 
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introduced in this amending Bill. To my mind this is about as large an amending 
Bill as the last Bill was, and in the course of the discussion which took place on tl»e 
last Bill, the amendments sent in at the first reading were referred to the Select 
Committee so that it might have an opportunity of considering them. I did not state 
that the amendment of which I gave notice on the present occasion was going tc 
be moved at the first reading of the Bill, but I said at the proper time. I never askec 
that it should be voted upon in this Council at the first reading. What I asked was 
that it should be referred to the Select Committee — a course that was followed ot 
the previous occasion without any objection whatsoever being taken to it. 

There are V'aricus other points in regard to this amending Bill which requir 
careful consideration. For example, I refer to that one which allow's the Board t 
draw up a set-back scheme. That is to say they will draw up a set-back line in ■ 
street for the purpose of enlarging it and work it at leisure, I do not kno%v w'hethe 
it has been considered that such a proposal would not be of a most impracticabl 
character. The Municipal Corporation have been endowed with the powers of layin 
down set-back lines for years past, and I do not know whether the members of tt 
Council are aware that besides the large sums of money which the Corporation ha\ 
contributed to the expenses of the Improvement Trust, they are spending a large sui 
of money every year for the purpose of acquiring set-backs for widening streel 
something like four lacs a year. Now, how would these schemes be worked 
Suppose if the Corporation lay down a set-back line which the Improvement Truf ; 
would not approve, what would be the result ? I was not aware that this wou 
be included in the amending Bill, it makes its appearance for the first time in tl: 
present Bill. I must say that I am astonished that this should be inserted withoi : 
giving any reason for it in the statement of objects and reasons. 

Then with regard to the question of “ The Flats ”, I do not know whether tl : ' 
members of the Council are aware that when the present Act was before the Legi ■ , 
iative Council, I raised a very strong contention with regard to the right of tl 5 
Corporation to have the Fiats included in the lands contributed for the purpose i : 



the Board 'by them. That contention was based on the acknowledged grounds 
which I had taken the trouble to prepare by looking up all the old documents and I 
was able to show that Government had passed a resolution after long deliberation and 
consideration between themselves and the Corporation that these Fiats were to be 
made over to the Corporation for certain purposes. It is perfectly true that a legal 
document was not prepared and passed, but the fact that Government did i3ass a 
resolution is never denied. I submit that if the Corporation have not a technically 
legal right, they certainly have a moral and equitable claim over it. Sir Charles 
Ollivant, who was in charge of the Bill, yielded to my contention to a large extent, 
and the Flats were not included in Government lands in Schedule C but were to remain 
as they now were. Now, what it is proposed to do is that after devoting a certain 
portion to tlie race-course, the rest of the Flats are to be vested in the Board. It 
would be said that this means that it would be ultimately vested in the Corporation. 
But I think the proper course to follow is to recognise the title and the moral and 
.equitable right of the Corporation to the Flats and to put them in the lands given by 
the Corporation for the purposes of the Trust in Schedule D. 

I do not want to detain the Council by going into various other details of 
the Bill which require to be very carefully examined, but I have just given an idea of 
the attitude of the Corporation in regard to this measure. It is their cordial desire to 
co-operate in the work of improving the city sanitarily, but they say it should be done 
in siich a manner that the best results may be obtained from the large expenditure 
which they are called upon to provide for the purpo.se. As I have said the Board’s 
operations have not inspired that confidence in the Corporation which they have a 
right to demand. 

Now, I have one more observation to make. The present situation of the 
Board is not satisfectory even with the liberal as,sistance of Rs. 50 lacs which the 
Government of India have given. The state of things to which the Improvement 
Trust Board is reduced is that, after devoting their funds to the Sandhurst-Crawford 
Market Road absorbing all the 50 lacs, they will have no resources available for 
taking up the schemes for improving the numerous insanitary areas which still 
cluster in the heart of the city. I was very much interested— and to some extent 
amused— by the lecture which my honourable friend the Chairman of the Trust Board, 
recently delivered on the subject. He said that improvement schemes should no 
longer be on the lines on which the Trust have worked in the past, but that there 
should be new lines, the burden of his song being that the whole cost of improvement 
should be put on the shoulders of the owners of property. I cannot conceal from 
myself that this is an attempt to cover the situation in which the Board are at present 
placed and their inability to carry out the schemes of improving many insanitary' areas 
in the city, a thing which has contributed in making the sanitary condition of the 
city nearly as bad as before. Your Excellency muat remember that the mortality 
tables for the last forty years show that while immediately after the passing of tiie first 
Mumcipal Act of 1865 for a period covering about 25 years the mortality rats iri 


Bombay had gone down to 20,000 to 25,000 a year. The inci'ease began from 1S90 
till it culminated in 1897, when plague broke out. The figures show that the num- 
ber of deaths in 1897 was 47,896 ; it was 56,434 in 1899 *, 79,350 in 1900 ; 59,495 in 
1901 ; about 48,000 in 1902 ; about 50,000 in 1903 and so on. And at the present 
moment in spite of the enormous expenditure which has been incurred on what 
has been called the sanitary improvement of the city, the death-rate has never gone 
down below 40,000 — a state of things worse than in the 60's and 70’s. That is the 
result of the w'ork of the Improvement Trust so far as the sanitary condition of the 
city is concerned. The ambitious schemes upon which the Board have embarked 
remind me of a remark in a speech made by Mr. Harcourt that ambitious projects 
founded upon imperfect information are generally most mischievous. This has 
proved true in the case of this city, because in spite of the enormous expenditure that 
lias been incurred by the Board on their operations, the Sanitary condition of the city 
has not improved to that extent to which it was expected it would under all circum- 
stances. I, therefore, submit. Your Excellency, that in referring this Bill to the Select 
Committee it should not be prevented from considering in what way the Board should 
In future be composed in view of the large responsibility to be imposed upon them 
by vesting in them increased resources under the new Act. With these observations 
I will ask the careful attention of the Council to the character of the amending Bill 
which has now been introduced. 

Tht first rcadms of Die Bill icas passed and the lai/er rvas referred io a Selcit 
Committee consuiing nf nine honourable members. Sir Pheroztshah being one of them. 

Hi ^1. i'N* 

THE BOMBAY CORPORATION AND THE IMPROVEMENT TRUST. 

xit the Meet mg of the Bombay Legislative Qiuncil held at Poona on 26th September 1912 
the Hon, Mr, Chcmbal moved the second reading of the Bill further to amend the City of 
Bombay Improvement Trust Act. The Hon- Mm Famtbhoy Currimhhoy in his speech 
referring to improved sanitary divellings said : — 

The mili-OAvners have always represented that they will not fail to co-operate with the 
Trust in providing sanitary dwellings for their workmen ; yet. they have been described as 
inhuman and selfish, and, when they show their willingness to accept what Sir Pherozeshah 
Mehta calls cumbrous and burdensome provisions, the members of Council are calmly told bj 
the champion of humanity that dishonest employers will frustrate the end in view of providing 
cheap sanitary dwellings for the poorer classes. The distrust of his feliowmen ill becomes Si^ 
Pherozeshah, and, if it were universal would make all progress impossible.*’ 

Mr- Fazulhhoy having finished his speech, Sir Pherozeshah spoke as follotvs. 

Your Excellency, — It is generally imagined that affection yearns in a peciiliai 
rnaniier towards the youngest bom. I do not know whether this adage is universaUj 
i applicable} but, I think, I can confidently state that so far as the present Bill befon 
the Council is concerned, it affords an instance of the way in which partiality h 
to the youngest born against the elder sister. The' Municipal Corporation o 
Board of the Improvement Trust are both creations o 
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the Legislature for the purpose of looking after the welfare of its oitiuens and carrying’ 
out improvement in the sanitary condition of the City. But when you examine this 
Bill carefully you cannot ■ help seeing that it is the younger sister who is dowered 
in every possible way at the expense of the elder sister. In the first place, as I pointed 
out on the occasion of the first reading of the Bill, the poor Corporation was— except, 
as I then observed, with regard to the financial readjustment against itself— entirely 
left out in the cold and the numlDer of provisions in which it was vitally interested 
were drafted in the Bill before the Corporation had any opportunity of offering its 
views about them. I shafl presently show that though under one of the most 
important portions of the Bill, which related to what was originally called “the 
set-back provisions ” but which under the alterations made by the Select Committee 
is called “ the Deferred Street Schemes,” the function of the Corporation was 
overlapped by the Improvement Tnist, it was not consulted beforehand in regard 
to it. But leaving alone those questions, in regard to the one point on which tlie 
Corporation was consulted, namely, the financial readjustment, it is the Improvement 
Trust which has got the best of it in every direction. The Government have been 
good enough to say that they have drafted this Kill with special reference to the 
urgent requirements of the Improvement Trust and that therefore they cannot 
incorporate into it other matters of a more controversial character in winch the 
Corporation might be interested. Well, Your Excellency will pardon me for saying 
that I fail to understand why the requirements of the Improvement Trust should be 
so comparatively quickly satisfied, though it had taken a long time without any 
opportunity having been given to the Corporation for the purpose of urging various 
matters of importance in connection with the amendment of the Bill. So far as the 
financial readjustment is concerned, what do we find ? 

Under the old Act the Corporation was, bound to pay a maximum pt 
Rs. 5,00,000 to the Trust for the purpose of enabling it to carry on the operations 
entrusted to it under the Act. But it is generally forgotten when it is said that the 
Corporation were bound under the Act to pay 2 per cent., that the real intention of 
the framers of the original Act was that the Trust should be endowed with a fund 
of 5,00,000 a year. The 2 per cent, was fixed because at that time one per cent, of 
the rates fetched Rs. 2^3 lacs ; but as I said it was forgotten that the original idea 
was not to pay 2 per cent., but to gice something which v/ould bring to the Trust 
a total Sum of Rs. 5,00,000. But in doing that, the original Act took the precaution 
of putting it in this way — though it has been subsequently denied — that theCorpora- 
tidn is bound to give so much of the 2 per cent, as the Improvement Trust may 
require for its purposes. I was rather surprised to see in the speech of tlie Honour- 
able Member in charge of the Bill an observation that under that section the 
Corporation gave to the Trust what it liked. I may be pardoned for saying that 
that statement is not a correct one. A good deal of dispute and question arose with 
regard to the liability of the Corporation under that section, and the Honourable 
Member in charge of the original Act distinctly pdnted out that they were providing 
to pay the Improvement Trust as much of the proceeds of the 2 per cent, as 


the Board required for its purposes. So the Corporation exercised no arbitrary 
will of its own. It willingly- and readily advanced every year to the Trust a 
sum which its own Budget showed was required for its expenses with 
liberty to ask for more out of that sum if circumstances showed that 
a larger sum was required. Now the present Bill makes it compulsory upon 
the Corporation to pay the full proceeds of the 2 per cent., and in considering tliis 
provision, it is to be borne in mind that 2 per cent, no longer means Rs. 5 lacs, of the 
rate-payers’ money, but it means 9 lacs. Even so the Corporation would have 
been willing to give to the Trust as much as 9 }^ lacs, as its operations required. The 
present Bill dowers the younger sister in so far that the Corporation has to pay the 
full amount without any limitation or consideration. 1 submit that really speaking 
this is placing very much larger resources in the hands of the Improvement Trust 
than was intended even in the original Act and would be considered inequitable and 
unjust even under the present circumstances. 

Then Your Excellency will see that after a very careful consideration a 
provision was inserted in tiie original Act under which a certain distribution of profits 
took place at the end of every year. In the past tlie Trust had to pay something 
like Rs. IR lacs a year by way ol’ distribution of profits, but that is now taken 
away by the Corporation and is left entirely to the Trust. I must mention in this 
connection that against that the Corporation was bound to pay to the Trust on a 
certain calculation a certain amount of money for the difference in rates and taxes. 
But I may point out to the Council that the annual amount payable by the Corpora- 
tion to the Trust up to the present has come lo about Rs. 2 lacs, while the 
Corporation’s share in the distribution of the Trust’s profits amounts to about 
Rs. 4 }^ lacs a year. Under the Bill therefore the Trust now permanently gains the 
difiference. But further the Bill deals with the Corporation unequally for last year’s 
payments in this respect. Now, the Honourable Member in charge of the Bill said 
that this Bill deals fairly with the Corporation with regard to this payment. My 
honourable friend will permit me to say that so far from dealing fairly with the 
Corporation it deprives it of a sum of something like lacs which is already due to 
it from the Improvement Trust under the present Act. As matters stand at present, 
legally speaking, the Board is bound to pay to the Bombay Corporation a sum of 
over Rs. 2 lacs being the difference between the share of the Corporation in the 
profits of the Trust for last year which comes to about 4 lacs and the sum calculated 
under section 73 which amounts to Rs. lacs. Now, why should the Trust Be 
practically allowed to retain these 2 lacs when the Bill is to come into operation after 
the expiry of this year ? The Honoiwable Member in charge of the Bill says that 
we may take it that the Bill was' passed in November 1911. But why should we do 
that ? We should take things as they are. The Corporation is entitled to get 
everything that was due to it for last year. Thus Your Excellency will see that the 
youngest born sister is doweied with Rs. 2 lacs and the elder sister goes to the 
waU, . 


Now, I submit that the powers of the Improvement Trust are very much 
enlarged as against the Corporation. Take, for instance, the case of official 
representations with regard to Improvement schemes. Under the existing Act 
careful provisions were drawn up for the purpose of enabling the Municipal 
Commissioner and the Municipal Corporation, who are the persons most intima- 
tely acquainted with the sanitary conditions of the city, to require of the 
Improvement Trust to take up schemes which were sent to it, provided that the 
representation of the insanitary condition was correct and provided that the 
resources of the Board permitted it to do so. These two limitations provided 
all the necessary conditions which would be required for the purpose of safe-guard- 
ing the Trust from embarking on ill-considered or extravagant schemes. But what 
is proposed to be done now ? Practically the Improvement Trust can refuse to adopt 
any improvement scheme which would have been sent up to it under the old provision 
of the existing Act. The present Bill gives a right of appeal to the Corporation to 
Government. Now, Your Excellency, I wish to speak with all respect of the functions 
of Government, but I may be permitted to say unhesitatingly that the right of appeal 
to Government is not a right which in this case is worth anything at all. When 
the Bill for the present Act was brought into this Council in 1898, 1 then ventured to 
point out that if the provisions of the Act were strictly carried out, it %vould be very 
easy to reduce the Improvement Trust to a Department of Government. At that 
time in the course of the debate that took place, the position taken up by Govern- 
ment was that it was not calculated to put the Improvement Trust entirely under 
Government. But subsequently Government have taken up a far more — I will not 
say grasping — but a far more comprehensive position. It is now adv'anced that it was 
intended from the very beginning that the operations of the Trust should be mainly 
guided and controlled by Government. Now, Ydur Excellency, if that is the position 
which Government take up in this matter. Government are practically identifying 
themselves with the Improvement Trust, and that being so what is the use of grant- 
ing to the Corporation a right of appeal to Government against the Improvement 
Trust which is absolutely and really under the guidance and control of Government, 
I do not for a moment mean to insinuate that the Government would not exercise their 
judgment in the matter in the most conscientious manner possible. All that 
I allege is that taking human nature as it is, it is difficult to avoid a certain bias in 
favour of a body which is absolutely under its control against a body which is not 
in that position. I may put it again, reverting to the illustration I have used, that it 
would be very difficult for a parent to entertain an appeal against the youngest 
sister brought by the elder sister who is not so much in favour. But, Your 
Excellency, I must confess in stating all this to the Council, I am stating what 
ri s practically of very little value. Taking the whole history of the operations of the 
Improvement Trust since it was founded, what has the Board done ? It has under- 
taken scarcely two or three improvement schemes. The first improvement scheme 
which it undertook was the small Nagpada scheme. It was a great success and it would 
have been of great use to the Trust to have followed the successful example and 
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taken up other schemes of that character to improve the sanitary condition of the 
City. Uniortunately, the Act was so worded that it could set aside all the limitations 
provided in the Act by calling what is really an improvement scheme a street scheme. 
A large majority of the ambitious schemes undertaken by the Board have been 
called street schemes and it has thus got rid ol the limitations which the Act had 
imposed upon it in undertalring improvement schemes. The Corporation has pointed 
out to it from time to time that the great necessity of this City was not ambitious 
street schemes but the taking up bit by bit the improvement .of small areas which 
were in the most insanitary condition. 


Your Excellency will pardon me for taking exception to the carping language 
in which the Honourable Member in charge of the Bill made a remark in his speech 
at the first reading of the Bill that the Corporation looked upon the Improvement 
Trust with jealousy, and constant wrangling was going on between the two bodies- 
The facts are entirely different. To do justice to the Corporation it must be said 
that the Corporation always welcomed the proposal to create the Improvement Trust 
but as its operations proceeded, the Corporation found that the Trust was going, 
along lines which ultimately would not result to the sanitary improvement of the 
City, and it therefore ventured from time to time not in a spirit of jealousy and 
antagonism, but in a spirit of wise co-operation and help, to point out that it should 
not proceed in that way, but should take up small areas which required to be most 
urgently improved. It was watchfully admitted that for the purpose of improving 
the City in that manner, the very first measure which the Improvement Trust would 
be wise in adopting was to obtain a sanitary survey of the City, for without a full 
knowledge of the sanitary condition of the worst parts of the main portion of the City 
it was impossible to judge in what way improvements could be best undertaken. The 
Corporation pointed out this to the Board and even went up to Government and 
represented to them that it was most desirable and essential to have such a survey 
undertaken. But as has been nearly alw'ays the case our representations were 
unheeded. At the present moment we find the Chairman of the Improvement Trust 
admitting that the schemes of the Board were expensive and ambitious, that the 
resources of the Trust were not sufficient to meet the expenditure and that it is 
necessary to find out other means whereby a large portion of the City which 
remains in its old insanitary condition can be improved. Therefore the remarks 
which I made on the last occasion were made for the purpose of showing that 
whatever provision you may put in the Act with regard to the improvement schemes 
. would be absolutely of a nugatory character until you restrain the absolute power 
vested in the Improvement Trust to undertake street schemes. When I come 
. to the deferred street schemes I will point out the great danger which lies in 
the way of giving absolute powers to the Improvement Trust,— a danger which 
the Honourable Member in charge of the Bill has not sufficiently realised. Of 
course, these powers will be zeroised subject to the control of Goverhnjent, yet, 
the CorporatMxi ^ have n'' voice in the matter except t^t it win have the right 
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Your Excellency will permit me in this connection to make one remark that all 
throughout that debate it was tried to make out that certain principles had been fixed 
upon and it was not possible to go back upon them. Now, when that contention is 
put forward I venture to ask the Members of the Council to remember the circum- 
stances under which the original Act was introduced in this Council. It was a time 
when Government, the City and the Corporation were in a state of unrestrained panic 
in consequence of the ravages of plague, and everybody cried out reasonably or 
unreasonably that something should be done for the purpose of— what was then a 
fevourite phrase — stamping out plague from the City. There was no time therefore 
to go into a full or careful consideration of the measure that was proposed. Every- 
body thought that it was the bounden duty of the state to do something for the 
object which they had all at heart. Therefore, it is that the present Improvement 
Trust Act is full of serious and grave defects. Nobody studied the measure too 
minutely for examining the principles. It was meant to allay the panic. And when 
these were the conditions under which the Improvement Trust Act of 1898 was 
passed it is rather hard that the people should be now told when they ask for amend- 
ment that those principles were laid down carefully and deliberately and therefore 
should not be altered. Those who then spoke in this Council on behalf of the City 
and the Corporation, recognised that the Act which was being passed in such haste 
and panic, could not well be considered carefully and deliberately in every detail and 
in every essential principles at a time when the pressure upon everyone’s judgment 
and discretion was so very great. However, it is not for me to say anything more 
upon this subject. Your Excellency’s ruling has put me out of court and I bow to 
your decision so far as my amendment is concerned. 

But even taking the Bill as it now stands, apart from the amendments which 
the Corporation has suggested, I think the essential provisions of it are open to very 
grave objection. I will not refer to minor points, but I will take up the two 
provisions of the amended Bill as settled by the Select Committee to which special 
reference in regard to myself has been made by the Honourable Member in charge of 
it and which has been supported by a series of wonderful arguments by my 
honourable friend Mr. Fazuibhoy. I ventured to characterize those provisions which 
relate to the poorer classes as ostentatious makeshifts. I have heard the Honour- 
able Member in charge of the Bill denounce me for using that phrase, for he says he 
cannot understand the state of mind in which I brought myself to use that phrase. 
But he will pardon me if I tell him that I am quite impenitent on that point and that 
I stni maintain that these clauses are makeshifts to cover the failure of the Improve- 
ment Trust to do what it was bound to do under the Act and which it now finds 
itself unable to do. It has been admitted that for a long time when the Board was' 
going through the two large schemes, the Princess Street scheme and the Sandhurst 
Road scheme, it took no measures for providing accommodation for the poorer classes 
of , people who were displaced. It is true that later on it woke up when the / 

; Municipal Corporation and its late lamented Commissioner Mr. Harvey pointed out to / 


it that the state of things had been becoming worse than before because of the over- 
crowding occasioned by its large schemes without such provision. I will ask, even 
up to now, what is the sum which the Improvement Trust has thought itself justified 
and competent to spend on this important measure? The chawls built by them 
for poorer classes have not cost more than Rs. 15 lacs. At the time when this 
Bill was laid before the Council a calculation was made that the Improvement Trust 
should spend Rs. 75 lacs for this purpose. But I venture to maintain that it is 
Impossible for the trust to find money for this, considering the way in which it is 
proceeding with its other larger street schemes. My honourable friend, if I heard 
him aright, said that with the finances at its disposal the Improvement Trust should 
have built a larger number of chawls for this purpose. I confess that from such 
knowledge that I possess of the finances of the Board, I can say that it was scarcely 
possible for it to spend money on the chawls in the manner presumed by the Honour- 
able Member in charge of the Bill, In fact, it has no money after undertaking the 
S^dhurst Road Crawford Market Scheme — which is a jaw-breaking name. This 
scheme will absorb not only the grant of Rs. 50 lacs which is Government of India’s 
gift to the Improvement Trust and to which it was in fairness entitled not for any 
'special work but in consequence of the difference in the amounts which Government 
and the Corporation thought of placing at the disposal of the Improvement Trust 
under the original arrangement, but also another sum of Rs. 16 lacs which the 
Chairman of the Improvement Trust said would be saved from the different under- 
takings. In fact, all available money in the hands of the Improvement Trust would 
be absorbed in this one street scheme and there would be absolutely nothing left 
for taking up any scheme for providing accommodation for the poorer classes. And 
that is why I call the present measure a makeshift. My honourable friend Mr. 
Fazulbhoy said some hard things about me. He dubbed me champion of humanity. 
I am glad he has dubbed me champion of humanity, but be was surprised that I 
should not have come foi-ward in the cause of the poorer classes of Bombay. My 
honourable friend forgets that my position is this. I go against these pi-ovisions 
because I really and honestly believe that they will not serve the objects for which 
they ate introduced. It is all very well to say that there are employers of labour 
such as mill-owners who are ready to come forward and to take up loans under the 
provisions of this Bill. Now, I also have some experience of the various classes of 
I^ple in the City of Bombay, and I venture to say— though it is not safe to be a 
iprophet— that not more than three or four people will come forward to avail them- 
;selvbs of the provisions of this Bill. How is it that some of those mill-owners, who 
draw large commissions from their mills, have never come forward yet to do this P 
So also employers of labour in many parts of the world have never come forward to 
provide accommodation for the people whom they employ. I should like to know if 
my honourable friend Mr. Fazulbhoy, who is connected with the mill-industry for 
• ’ ^ome years past, has ever entertained a proposal of this character at all. I know of 
■ which so for as the City of Bombay is concerned an attempt was 

'made to build chawls for the labourers employed at the mill— I mean the Morarjee 
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Goculdas Mills in Bombay. But the agents and owners of these mills distinctly said 
that they proved an utter failure, that it was not possible for them to get people to 
occupy them, and that therefore a considerable portion of the money which they had 
employed for the purpose was really thrown away. But leaving that alone, will they 
come forward now that this righthand of co-operation is offered to them by the 
Improvement Trust ? I say that not more than three or four will come forward, not 
even so many as that: The reasons arc \'ery clear to me and to all reasonable men 
who have anything to do with this matter. I was surprised to hear my honourable 
friend Mr. Fazulbhoy say that I had offered gratuitous insult to the employers of 
labour in the City of Bombay. Surely, my honourable friend does not mean to 
convey that all employers of labour— mill-owners and mill-agents — are patterns 
of honesty and propriety and not one of them deviates from the right path of duty and 
does anything which is objectionable. If he thinks so, I am sure the days of 
millenium have come over this world. But how can a man acquainted with the mill- 
owners say that they are all honest and that it is a gratuitous insult to say that 
some of them are not of the same pattern ? Cf course, 1 will not go into personalities 
in matters of this character, but 1 hope anyone who is acquainted with — I was going 
to say patterns of morality— with patent facts with regard to these matters can 
state that there are good men and bad men atnong them as among all classes of 
people. 

When we look to the provisions cf the Bill, what do we find ? I will refer to 
one or two clauses. Take it that hands have been joined by the Improverr>cnt Trust 
and the employers of labour to build houses. for the acccn'mcdation of labourers. Flow 
is it to be satisfactorily arranged that the mllL owners w'ill only allow their own 
labourers to reside In them ? What is the guarantee that the people employed in 
those mills only will li\'e in them ? As a matter of fact, perhaps the labourers them- 
selves would object to go into such chawls. Sometimes a labourer is alone 5 more 
often than not he has relations and friends. Are thev to he allowed to p'O and live 
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there ? And if they are not allowed to go in, w'ho is to take the place of such labour- 
ers ? It may be said that in that case you ma}- put in a man of any poorer class, . ^ 
But then, who is to judge of that ? Is the mill-owner to judge who is to go in and who ^ 'j 
should be turned out p What is the provision as to the rent to be charged ? That 
we find in section 32 H. (Reads.) Now, there is nothing in the Act to show to the i- 
Board how is it to fix the maximum rent. The Board may fairly think the maximum ■ | 

rent to he 4 per cent. That can be arranged in consultation with the Board. But j 
where is the guarantee that the maximum rent fixed at such low percentage as 4 per 
cent, would not be a far greater burden to the labourer than he is now able to pay? 

How is he to be able to pay a larger amount than circumstances have hitherto 
permitted him to ^ay ? It must be remembered that the experiments of the Board . 
have shown that it is impossible for its own chawls to be filled unless it runs them /f ‘ 
in such a way as to pay less. , I think in settling the matter of this kind it is necess- y * 
ary that the employers and their men should corae to an understanding as to what 




rent should be fixed so that the men might willingly go and reside in such ohawls. 
To my mind it is utterly impossible to fix these rents without regard to the economic 
circumstances which surround the labourers, for it is quite patent that if the men can- 
not pay 4 per cent, you cannot get them to go and live in such chawls. Then, 
again, 4 per cent, having been fixed as maximum rent, how are you going to prevent 
employers and labourers from coming to some understanding by which the labourers 
would have to pay more than the maximium rent. These things, I say, make one 
come to the conclusion that it is all very well to put those clauses in the Bill and to 
speak about them in the manner in which my honourable friend Mr. Fazulbhoy has , 
spoken. In carrying them out in practice, the difficulties in the way would be 
: almost insuperable. Then, I- think, my honourable friend Mr, Manmohandas Ramjee 
is perfectly right in saying, whether the rate of interest is low or high, the provisions 
of such a cumbrous character involve such obnoxious conditions that it is hardly 
possible that people would be induced to come forward to avail themselves of the 
loan, one among other reasons being that they can obtain loan themselves for 
building at a much cheaper rate than what this Bill offers them. Therefore, Your 
Excellency, I maintain what I have stated in my minute of dissent that though these 
provisions look well on paper, they are of a character which in practice will utterly 
breakdown. 

Then I come to the next important question to which reference has been 
made by the Honourable Member in charge of the Bill. That is the “Deferred 
Street’ themes.” Now, I venture to say with all deference that these proposals 
are misconceived and I still maintain that they are. Under the Municipal Act the 
Commissioner has the power of taking set-backs that come within the lines fixed 
by the Corporation and the Commissioner whenever a house is to be built on vacant 
land or is reconstructed in a certain way. These lines are laid down with due regard 
to the practical requirements of the people inhabiting the locality concerned and 
when the. time comes for the owner to build his house or repair it in such a manner 
as would involve reconstruction of a large portion of it, a set-back is required when 
he sends in plans for that purpose. Now, what would the Deferred Street Scheme 
be ? Is it to be of the same character as a set-back or is it to be a larger set-back 
than was required under the Municipal Act? I am told it is intended that this 
provision should not be applied to existing crowded parts of the City. I think it 
was Mr. Orr who pointed out that it was intended to use it for acquiring open land 
in such parts of the town as Parel where land is at present being built upon. Now, 
as is the fault of all large legislations — I was going to use the word official legislation 
—for the purpose of meeting one speicific case— one extreme case-^a provision i.s 
so framed as to include a large number of inapplicable cases. If it is meant to 
> include only particular localities under particular conditions, that is bn vacant pieces 
♦ that purpose. But you are drafting 

^ in the Bill provisions which include crowded parts of the City. Now, I ask if you 

< attempt to include those parts of the City what would be the result ? The power is 
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given to the owner to give 6 months" notice in which the Board must acquire the 
land. Now, conceive a street in which lines are drawn involving the taking up of 
a number of houses and the Board intend to take them at a very much later date. 
But under the power given to the owner by the legislature he makes a represen- 
tation and applies to the Trust to take his house %yithin o months, fjo when tlic 
owner calls upon the Trust to take it, and the Board takes it up as it is bound to do, 
what is to be done with the intervening buildings ? There would be gaps here 
and gaps there on both sides of the road. Any one acquainted with the rules and 
conditions under which set-backs are carried out in the City, knows that the great 
difficulty that the Corporation has found in this respect is that it is sometimes obliged 
to take up buildings within the required line of the street, with the result that gaps 
are created which give rise to insanitation and become a source of nuisance to the 
neighbouring houses. Again, if house-owners leaving in a street in which a deferred 
street scheme is to be put into operation can under this clause combine and force the 
hands of the Trust and oblige it to take up more houses than it ever intends to do 
how is this difficulty to be met %vith ? I have never heard anything about that. 

Your Excellency will pardon me for saying that I should have liked to liavc 
had an opportunity of discussing these matters in the Select Committee. I do not 
wish to speak of the circumstances under which I was prevented from taking part in 
the full deliberations of the Select Committee, They are before every member of 
this Council, and I do not want to go into any details or express my views about the 
treatment which I received. But I cannot help being grieved that I was precluded 
from laying my views before the Select Committee. If I load had an opportunity of 
putting forward my ideas, particularly in regard to this part of the deferred street 
schemes, I would have succeeded in showing the difficulty that lies in the way in 
which it is intended to work these provisions, I cannot help thinking that in actual 
working they will be found practically impracticable if they are to be introduced in 
those parts of the City which are of the sort as described by Mr. Orr, namely, large 
pieces of vacant land in Parel. But I, from my long experience, say that though the 
Legislature puts a provision in the Act which deals with such portions only, it is so 
worded that it becomes very comprehensive and a time would come when it would he 
alleged that as the Legislature has given such powers, they should be exercised 
according to the views of the people who dealt with it at that time in the matter. 

Your Excellency, I do not propose to deal with some of the minor points in the 
Bill. For example, I do not me^ to say very much about the provision suggested 
by my honourable friend Sir Ibrahim with regard to remuneration of the Chairman of 
the Improvement Trust. I think the suggestion which he has made is one which 
might very well have been accepted by the Select Committee. I think, following the 
precedent of the Municipal Act, the Trust should be put on the same footing in 
respect of payment of salary to its Chairman as the Municipal Corporation is in 
regard to the salary of the Municipal Commissioner, that is to say, a maximum and 
nMnimum salary should be provided, at the same time leaving a large margin of 
(Ksoretion to Government in fixing the amount. 


There is only one ‘other point to which I wish to refer and that , is with 
regard to the Tribunal of Appeal. My honourable friend has said that the same 
circumstances under which this Act was enacted still exist. I venture to say 
that it is not so. Since the Act has come into operation, a large number of cases 
has been decided ; certain principles have been laid down ; and people have become 
acquainted with the way in which compensation can be recovered. It seems to 
me the fair and reasonable course now is to leave them to the regular operations of 
the Land Acquisition Act which would have been the course adopted but for the 
special provision in the Improvement Trust Act. To my mind the High Court 
would be able to deal as expeditiously with the cases which might be taken up by 
them as the Tribunal of Appeal and I think that in a short time the procedure of 
the High Court would be more expeditious than now. As soon as the first few cases 
were decided the principles would be established and every person will know what 
would be the principles by which his case will be governed. Your Excellency will 
permit me to point out that the dissatisfaction that already exists with regard to the 
awards of the Tribunal of Appeal will cease to exist if the High Court is appointed 
to be the Tribunal to hear these cases. ‘ Its decisions will commend more respect 
from the people than those of the Tribunal of Appeal. I have to make another 
suggestion with regard to the way of settling compensation. If this Council thinks 
that if the Select Committee thought that the Tribunal of Appeal should not be done 
away with, I certainly think that what is now a matter of discretion of the Judge 
should be a matter of right to the person who is aggrieved. I think also when the 
amount involved is Rs. 5,000 or upward he should not be left to the mercy of the 
Tribunal of Appeal, but should have a right of appeal to the High Court. At 
present that is not so and I venture to suggest that both justice and fair play 
require that the party aggrieved should have a right of appeal to the High Court. 
However, I have not, as Your Excellency will observ'e, put forward any amendments 
oh this occasion. I am so obfuscated by the arguments that have been put forward 
against my amendment that such a thing would delay matters and would have to 
be placed before Government of India, that I do not know what proposal I should 
bring forward. It seems to me to be a hopeless task under those circumstances 
where we have to be entirely bound down without the interested parties being heard 
until it is further referred back to the chief authorities. It is a waste of time of the 
Cpunoil to place amendments before it which are sure to be voted down. My 
e;&perience is that we unfortunate people— the elected representatives in this Council 
— have never been able to carry any proposition unless it is accepted by Govern- 
ment. The opinion of Government on these various points have been so distinctly 
made and emphatically pronounced that I have considered it useless to put forward 
amendments, which, I think, would have scarcely a chance — I might say — ^would 
have ho chance of success. It is for these reasons that I have felt so hampered at 
, w^^^ has happened that it is not possible with : any amount of self-satisfaction to 
proposals of an amending character. I confess, Your Excellency, 

I iha,t l am go, deeply discouraged by the treatment ; Ivhioh my amendment received on 



the first occasion that I have not the heart to put foi-ward any further amendment 
which may or may not meet the same fate. I will not take up the time of the Council 
by offering remarks on minor points. But in concluding I will only say that my 
consolation is that there are some amendments in the Bill which will have very 
little practical operation. I am very doubtful whether the deferred street schemes 
or the proposals for the housing of the poorer classes will have an extended working 
and therefore although they exist in the legislature, I will hope that the City 
would not have to incur any serious burden in respect of them. 

The second reading of the Bill was agreed to. 

■t :S. « « «■ , 

SALARY OF THE CHAIRMAN OF THE IMPROVEMENT TRUST. 

A/ the Mceling of the Council on 27ih September 1912, the Hon. Sir Ibrahim 
Rahimioolet. moved the following amendments ; — 

(7) To subsiiitde (or clause 3 die followhig clause, namely 

‘‘ 3n Tor section 16 of the said Ac/, the following section shall be substituted, 
namely : — 

m 

‘ 16, {,1) The Chairman shall receive such monthly salary as Government shall 
from time to firac determine, provided that such salary shall not exceed Rs, 3,000 
and shall not he less than Rs. 2,000. He shall, except within the period aforesaid, 
hold no other salaried office and, save in so far as he may be otherwise permitted by 
Government, shall devote his whole time and attention to his duties under the Act, 

/ 

{2) For the purpose of this section and of section 22 ‘ salary * shall he deemed to 
he inclusive of any allowance to which the office^' appointed maybe entitled or any 
contribution which he may be liable to pay^ 

(J) The provisions of sub-'seciUm {2) of this section shall not apply to 
Mr. J, P. Orr, C,SA-, ACS'., during the term of his offi.ee as Chairman of the 
Boardf " 

(2) To substitute for dame i the following clause, namely : — 

'V. For sub-section {2) of section 22 of the said Act the following sub^sedim 
shall be substihiied, 7iamely\^ 

‘ {2) The allowance (if any) to be paid to the Chairman shall he f or such period f I 
of leave as he may have earned in the service of ihe Boatd and shall be of such 
amount not exceeding ihe amount of the salary of the Chairman as shall he fixed 
by Government provided that if ihe Chairman is a Government officer, ihe amount of 
the allowanee shall be such as he may be entitled to under the Civil Service 
Regulaliomf 


On these amendments the Hon. Sir Pherotseshah spoke as follows. 

Your Excellenc}',— I beg to support very cordially the first amendment of 
which the Hon. Sir Ibrahim has given notice, which goe.s to provide that the 
maximum and minimum salary of the Chairman of the Improvement Trust shall be 
fixed under the Act, I do not know whether the facts will be appreciated in this 
case and my endeavours will be more successful on the present occasion. I think 
the time has come when the same rule which has been adopted in the case of the 
Municipal Commissioner should be followed in the case of the Chairman of the 
Improvement Trust. The officer who has to carry out the executive functions should 
be paid in the simple way by fixing the maximum and minimum salary of the post, 
so that the body which has to pay the salary may exactly know what it has got to 
pay for its Chairman. Sir Ibrahim has stated all the arguments and I shall only 
content myself by saying that we take analogy of the Municipal Commissioner 
and Corporation with that of the Chairman of the Improvement Trust. The case for 
the Trust is a very strong one and 1 think that the precedent of the Municipal Corpo- 
ration in regard to the salary of the Commissioner should be applied in the case 
of the Trust. My honourable friend has recalled the debate which took place at the 
time of the launching of the present Act ; it was 1 who had then ventured to point out 
for the purpose of supporting the view of Government in that respect that the Board 
of the Improvement Trust may be taken as a special committee of the Municipal 
Corporation, on which the Government and the Corporation were represented. That 
view was quoted with approval by Sir Steyning Edgerley when he took charge of the 
Bill of 1907, If there is this analogy between the two bodies, the principle which is 
thought good enough for the Municipal Commissioner of Bombay should be applied 
to the Chairman of the Improvement Trust. I venture, to think that the work and 
responsibility of the Municipal Commissioner were far more onerous and complicated 
and varied than the heavy and responsible work of the Chairman of the Trust. In its 
variety and complexity the executive work of the Municipal Commissioner of Bombay 
was not to be compared with the much simpler work of the Chairman of the Trust. 
It is only those who have followed the subject that can recognise the immense strain 
and the immense pressure which has been put upon that officer in the performance 
and the discharge of his duties which rest upon him under the Municipal Act. 
If this is the correct view to take of the responsible duties of the Municipal Commis- 
sioner and the Chairman of the Improvement Trust, I' venture to ask why the same 
system which has worked so well in regard to the Municipal Commissioner should 
. not be applied in regard to the Chairman of the Trust. It is a very simple system 
■ and wili'be satisfactory both to the Trust and the Government, and I do not see why 
Government should not accept it. I, therefore, support the first amendment which 
has been moved by my honourable friend Sir Ibrahim. 

The amendments were put and declared lost 


BOMBAY LEGISUTiVE COUNCIL 

GOWRNMENT ARTS COLLEGE AT DHARWAR, 

At the Meeting of the Bombay Legislative Council held at Foona on sSik 
September igi a f the Hon, Mr. D. V„ Belvi moved the follming Resolution: — ^Ihat 
this Council respectfully recommends the establishment of a model Government 
Arts College at Dharwar at an early daiel' The Hon, Mr. S. K, Rodda also 
moved a Resolution which to all intents and purposes was the same .as that which 
stood in the name of the Hon, Mr, Belvi. The Hon. Sir Pheroseshdh Mehta 
supported the above Resolutions in the follming speech. 

Your Excellency, — I am very glad to be able to say that I cordially approve of 
the proposal which has been brought forward by my honourable friends Mr. Belvi and 
Mr. Rodda. I think Your Excellency remembers that in this Council we the non- 
official members urged upon Government the necessity of transforming the Gujarat 
College— an Institution owing its existence to private enterprise — to a Government 
College so that it might form as a model College for the Province of Gujarat. Im- 
mediately after the formation of the first reformed Council under the Act of 1892 we 
brought this subject year after year to the notice of Government and urged that each 
Division of the Bombay Presidency should have one model Government College for 
the purpose of supplying the'needs of higher education in each of the Divisions. 
Unfortunately at that time the policy of the Government with regard to their relation 
with higher education in this Presidency was of an entirely different character from 
that which fortunately now prevails. For a long time it was maintained by Govern- 
ment that they ought not to have the remotest connection with Institutions for 
higher education in this Presidency, and acting on that policy this Council had to 
observe that as proposal after proposal was brought before it by the Revenue 
Member to reduce the small grant of Rs. 15,000, which we used to make to 
the University of Bombay, to Rs. 10,000, we strongly protested against the 
action of Government, and in so doing, our reward was that it was reduced to ' 
Rs. 5,000 and when we made a further protest against that, we were told that even 
the grant of Rs. 5,000 would be done away with. That was the policy of Govern- 
ment in regard to higher education in the early nineties. It was a matter of 
profound regret to us that Government should commit such a serious blunder in the 
attitude which they had taken up in this respect. We then pointed out that it was ■ 
not only an educational blunder, but a political error for the State to take up ^ 
attitude of that sort with regard to the momentous question of higher education , iii ; 
this Presidency. It is and must be a source of great gratification to the people i qf t; 
this Presidency that the whole policy of Government has now been reversed in thi# 
matter ; that they should have the closest relation with the progress of 
education in the Presidency ; and that they should recognise that they have a high 
responsibility in the matter, I maintain that it is a matter of public policy that 
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Government’s connection with higher education should be of the closest and most 
responsible character. Therefore it is, that we now urge that the policy of Govern- 
ment to provide a model college for each of the Divisions of the Presidency should 
take this last and final step. In 1893 when I was pleading the cause of the 
Gujarat College and was asking that it should be transformed from a private 
institution into a Government model college, I urged at the same time that Sind which 
was in the same position should also have the advantage of a Government model 
college. But the necessity in the case of Sind was not so great as in the case of 
Gujarat. The Province of Kathiawar has liberal-minded and enlightened Princes who 
have supplied that need so far as that Province is concerned. There they have a 
College at Bhavnagar and another at Junagadh, due to the munificence of their 
enlightened rulers. Bombay has a Government Model College and two aided 
Colleges. Poona has the Deccan College largely provided for by the Government and 
owes its establishment to the Peshwa’s fund *; the other College there, I mean the 
F'ergusson College, was brought into existence by the liberality of private individuals. 
With regard to the Fergusson College, when the policy of Government was so 
different from what it is now in regard to higher education, even this College was 
deprived of the small grant which at one time it received from Government. But, I 
must confess that our appeal to Lord Harris to restore the grant was met with a 
ready and cheerful response and after receiving a grant of Rs. 8,000 in the earlier 
years, it now enjoys the fullest grant which Government can give to any private 
institution for imparting higher education. 

The Bombay Carnatic still remains without one College and when Your 
Excellency and Your Excellency’s Government have so much at heart the cause of 
the progress and development of higher education throughout this Presidency, 
I do not think that it can be disputed for a single moment that Carnatic has 
a right to have a model college for itself in the midst of its teeming population. 

I will not go into the local circumstances which, as so ably pointed out by my 
honourable friend Mr. Belvi, who was eloquently supported by the Hon. Mr. 
Rodda, make it imperative that if the cause of higher education is to prevail 
in Carnatic, it is the duty of Government to supply it with a model Government 
college, irrespective of the financial assistance which they may or may not receive 
from its population. The Hon. Mr. Belvi has explained the character of that 
population. They are mostly agriculturists and very few of them are well-to-do 
zemindars. It is a class of population from which it is not possible to get large 
sums of money and which therefore requires specially and peculiarly the aid of 
Government to meet its educational needs. I therefore hope that Your Excellency 
will give a roost sympathetic consideration to the points placed by the Hon. 
Mr. Belvi and the Hon. Mr. Rodda in this Council. . 


#The College buildiogig were erected by Government with the munificent aid of a lao of rupees from 
Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy, 2nd Bart 


Your Excellency, there is only one thing more which I Would like to add and 
it is in regard to something that has fallen from my honourable friend Mr. Belvi. 
He spoke of the hints and suggestions with regard to turning the Gujarat and the 
Poona Colleges into teaching Universities. I hope. Your Excellency, the day will be 
far distant when such a catastrophe will be allowed to overtake this Presidency. I do 
not for a moment desire to say that teaching Universities are not useful in their own 
proper place. We know that in England single college universities have sprung up 
and done valuable work in the de\'elopment of higher education in that country. But 
those single college universities have never been allowed to curtail or meddle with 
the fuctions and jurisdiction of great Universities of Oxford and Cambridge to which 
England owes so much for her liberal-minded culture, I have no objection to single 
college universities in India or in our Presidency, but I hope that nothing in the 
nature of single college universities will be allowed to meddle with the jurisdiction of 
the great University of Bombay, even supposing that they impart the same culture 
or rather a culture of similar character in these provinces, though not to the same 
extent as the old Universities of Oxford and Cambridge do. In this connection it is 
well to remember that the jurisdiction of Oxford and Cambridge Universities have 
remained the same, though there have come into existence universities like those of 
Birmingham, Leeds, Manchester, etc., which have done very useful Work in their own 
way. I hope that the hints that have been thrown out do not mean that the Bombay 
University is to lose its jurisdiction upon the colleges of this Presidency, for the. 
usefulness of a University like that of Bombay lies in maintaining a uniform standard 
of education imparted by the different single colleges. 

The Hon. Mr. C. H. A, Hill Your Excellency, I beg to rise to a point of 
order. 1 do not think the honourable member is speaking to the Resolution* 

H. E. the President : — I am afraid what the honourable member is introducing 
is quite irrelevant. 

The Hon. Sir Pherozeshah : — If Your Excellency thinks that I have gone 
too far into the subject— being carried away by my feelings — I ask Your Excellency's 
pardon and at once curtail my remarks. I will only say chat I cordially support the / 
proposals which my honourable friends Mr. Belvi and Mr. Rodda have brouglit 
forward for the creation of a model Government College for the Division of Bombay 
Carnatic. 

Jht Hon, Hill on behalf of Government suggested lhai if the honourable mover i 
vtodified hh Resolution so as to read — Thai the Coventor '■in -Connell iinllhe pleased U 
consider the establishment of an Arts College a! DharivarT Government would be vefyf 
pleased to accept that Resohiiion and to act upon it, yf 

The Hon, Mr* Belvi having cofisenied, the Resolution as amended ivas carried, - 

[This College, called the Carnatic College, which came into exiriteiice five years lafer; , ;: 
was fornially opened by H. E. Lord Willingdon at Dharwar where it coiiHuenced work 
Siist June 1017.J ' 


BOMBAY LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 

CONGRATULATIONS TO LORD SYDENHAM. 

At the Meeting of the Bombay Legistative Council held at Bombay on 6ih 
January the Hon. Sir Fherozeshah spoke as follows. 

Your Excellency, — I trust I may be permitted on behalf of each and every 
member of this Council — I may be permitted as perhaps a member who has served 
longer on the Legislative Council than any other member — to carry out the unani- 
mous wish that has been expressed that I should tender on behalf of the Council its 
warm and cordial congratulations to Your Lordship on the high honour which has 
been bestowed on you by His Most Gracious Majesty the King-Emperor in elevating 
you to the peerage. (“ Hear, hear.” ) My Lord, in the vast business of administra- 
tion of a great Province— a Presidency like that of Bombay — there maybe differences 
of opinion as Your Lordship has just now said 5 but I think 1 express the universal 
opinion not only of this Council bift of every one connected with the Bombay Presi- 
dency when I say that— difference or no difference — we have always cordially appre- 
ciated and admired the great talents, the extraordinary ability, the high moral purpose, 
and not the least of all, the untiring and conscientious application and devotion to 
duty, which have characterised Your Excellency’s work as the head of one of the 
most important administrations in this country. I may be permitted to add only one 
word to what I have said to give expression to the earnest prayer of each and every 
member of this Council that Your Lordship and — in this connection I may add— Lady 
Sydenham will live long to enjoy in all happiness and prosperity the great honour 
which His Majesty has been pleased to bestow upon you. In saying these few words 
I say them as I have reason to believe on behalf of the whole Council and each and 
every member of it. (Applause), 

H, E. the President in reply said ; — Plonoarable Members of the Council,— I warmly 
thanlt the Hon. Sir Pherozeshah Mehta, who occupies the high position of being the Father of 
this Council, for the most kind words in which he has expressed the views of members of this 

Council in regard to the great honour which has fallen to my lot But what pleased me 

most, perhaps, in those kind words of the Hon. Sir Pherozeshah Mehta was to know from him 
that while there have been differences of opinion, as there always must be differences of opinion, 
as regards that which I have said and done, you all feel that I came to India solely to do my 
best for the people of India and that now that more than five years of my life have been passed 
in India, you all realise that this has been my one and only object.- , . . 

The Council then adjourned. 


BOMBAY LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 

Bill Mo- XIV of I912-— A Bill to amend the Bombay Land- Revenue Code, 1879, the Khoti 
Settlement Act, 1880, and the Gujarat Talnkdars Act, 1888, and to repeal 
the Bombay Land Record-of- Rights Act, 1903. 

At the Meeting of the Bombay. L^hlaiive Cmndl held at Bombay on 6ih January 
I'JJj, Ihc Hon. Sir Richard Lamb iniroduted the above mentioned Bill and. moved for the 



first reading of it. The Hon. Mr. D. V. Belm said ; — “It is very surprising to me that an 
amending Bill of this porientous length should he hurried in this manner, for when consider- 
ing a measure of this kind, we have to see at the first reading whether it would not he more 
advisable to introduce a Bill re- casting the whole law regulating the collection of revenue 
from landed property in this Presidency. On these grounds I move under Rtde 7 that the 
further consideration of this Bill do stand over till the next session of the Councils 

The Hon. Sir PJurosishah thus supported the Hon. Mr. Bclvi’s motion 

Your Excellency, — I think every member of this Council will join with me in 
congratulating the honourable member in charge of the Bill for the lucid way in 
which he has explained the principal clauses and the amendments that have been 
proposed. There can be no doubt that he has put very clearly before the Council 
the divergence between the registered occupants and the beneficiary owner and has , 
certainly made out a case for some legislation on the subject. But the question goes 
further. How is this divergence to be remedied? The honourable member in charge 
of the Bill has pointed out the way in which the remedy has already been put in 
practice. I quite understand the attitude of my honourable friend Mr. Barrow and of 
the Hon. Mr. Curtis who now poses in the character of a reformed person for he is no 
longer the revenue-officer who will never learn and never forget, but is one who has 
learnt to reform and learnt to progress. But I arh not surprised to find that the Hon. 

Mr. Barrow and the Hon. Mr. Curtis are quite satisfied with the amendments that are 
proposed for they have seen them worked in actual practice, and I have no doubt that 
the opinions they have formed have been formed after a careful study of the amend- 
ments and after a personal experience of their actual working. But the law requires 
that there must be further guarantees for legislation besides the opinions and the 
experience of the Members who have put the measure in practice. Of course, if they 
are sattisfied that their opinions are sound and correct, they would in all probability 
turn out very good when put to further tests. But that does not do away with 
the absolute necessity of proceeding with the new measure in the manner required by 
law and of seeing that all the guarantees for a proper investigation have been 
complied with. What are the facts brought out by the Hon. Mr. Beivi ? He says that 
the Bill has not even been translated in the vernacular. I confess I am surprised to 
learn that that has not been done. My Lord, I do maintain that this is one of the 
provisions which should be scrupulously carried out in regard to all the measures of - . ■ 
an important character. The amendment of the Land Revenue Code is certainly 
not a matter of slight importance. Both the codes of 1865 and 1869 were ! 
passed after a careful and lengthy discussion of the various principles which 
they involved and I am perfectly certain that my honourable friend Sir Richard 
Lamb will admit that no modification or amendment of the Code should be 
put on the Statute Book until every opportunity is given to all the parties 
concerned for careful criticism, investigation and representation. I beg to submit that 
these guarantees have not been fulfilled in regard to this measure# My honourable 
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friend Mr. Barrow may say that the people are satisfied with the way in which the 
Executive have tried to meet divergence between the registered occupant and the 
beneficiary holder. But we want something more in the Council than the opinions 
' of the officials.. They may be satisfied, but it is absolutely necessary that people — 
the who are most interested in the matter should have an opportunity, in 

the first place, of understanding what is proposed to be done and in the second place, 
of submitting their criticism after a careful examination of the various provisions of 
the Bill. Those guarantees have not been carried out and I put it to the Council 
whether it is right to hurry through a Bill of this character merely on the sentimental 
grounds which have been put forward by the Hon. Mr. Curtis. Now, what will take 
place if you pass the first reading of the Bill now ? A select committee will 
immediately be appointed which will proceed to consider the Bill in February and 
upon the receipt of their report the matter will be brought forward in the Council in 
March. That, I do submit, gives no opportunity to the parties concerned, as I have 
already stated, in the first place, to understand what are the provisions of the Bill 
and whether the remedies that are proposed are right remedies for Ihe evils which 
exist, and, in second place, to submit their representations. There are two courses 
open to Your Excellency. The first is that which my honourable friend Mr. Belvi 
has proposed »«>., to adjourn the consideration of the first reading till the next 
sessions of the Council. There is another way which might be applied to nearly all 
legislative measures of importance. In the Imperial Legislative Council I know the 
practice always was to introduce a measure of an important character for the first 
reading in the Council, and then not to proceed to appoint a select committee but to 
adjourn the further consideration in order to let the public consider it and send in 
representations containing their criticisms on it, till the next Sessions of the Council. 
Then it was that the Council proceeded to appoint a select committee which at that 
time was in possession of all the views available to carry on its work with expedition. 
I submit, Your Excellency, if Your Excellency’s Government is desirous of proceed- 
ing with the first reading of the Bill to-day, then no select committee may be 
appointed till the next Sessions of the Council, which would be held at Poona in the 
rains. That will give time to the people to study the Bill, to consider what the 
various amendments are and to send in their representations in time to be placed 
before the select committee that will be ultimately appointed. I venture to say that 
you must not expect ordinary common people to try and understand measures of this 
character with the same rapidity and with the same grasp as the trained Revenue 
GfiScers can easily command. I can easily understand that the Hon. Mr. Barrow or 
the Hdn. Mr. Curtis can rapidly go through the provisions of this Bill and say 
wheliier they are good or riot. But that is not so in the case of cbmtnon people who 
take slightly to this thing and require time for the proper understanding of a iheasure 
like this. I appeal to Your Excellency to take one of these two courses, either to 
' ^Ipw the first reading of the Bill to be adjourned— though perhaps it may be 
objected to as it has [already been brought forward— or the Council may accept the 
first reading, but Your Excellency may not put forward the proposition for the 


appointment of select committee till after a certain interval of time which would really 
be the next Sessions of the Council at Poona. I venture to submit that either 
course will meet the exigencies of the situation. I again appeal to Your Excellency’s 
Government not to hurry through this important legislation merely on the strength 
of official opinions because I think these opinions require to be supplemented by the 
opinions of other people who are vitally interested in the amendment of the Code and 
who are entitled to form opinions on it. I do not deny that it is very probable that 

ultimately the Council may take the view that the measures that are proposed are 
of a beneficial and acceptable character, but it is absolutely necessary that all 
. guarantees provided for a full investigation of the measure by the people vitally | 

interested in it should be strictly carried out, for though that might involve some ) 

delay, such an investigation would enable the Council to consider fully the represen- 
tations made by the people. 

The Motion for adjournment 7i'as tost and the Motion for the first reading of the Bill . 
was proceeded with- The Hon- Sir Pherozeshah said : — 

Your Excellency, — I should like to offer one observation with regard to the ' 
remarks which fell from my honourable friend Mr. Barrow. I think he missed the point 
in what he said in regard to the argument whether it was urgently necessary to pass 
the first reading of the Bill at this stage. We quite admit— or at least I for one quite 
admit— that probably the opinions that have been passed by the revenue-officer have 
been correct ones with regard to the people whom the Bill will mainly affect. But 
the argument that I wish to make and which my honourable friend Mr. BarroW j 
missed was “ Let the people speak for themselves; you don’t speak for them.” My 
honourable friend Sir Richard Lamb said that he was convinced that the amendments 
in the Bill were accepted by a large majority of the people whom it will affect. The 
argument I put forward was that the legislature requires that those who are 
interested in it must be allowed to speak for themselves. Now, in regard to the 
working of the present system the Hon. Sir Richard Lamb spoke of the inconvenience 
and delay which occurred in collecting Government Revenue on account of the 
divergence between the registered occupants and the actual holders of land. This 
struck me as rather strange, for we read in the Administration Reports year after ! 
year that the major portion of the land revenue is collected without any difficulty 
whatever. The question then is, how is it that the revenue has been collected ; 
so easily? The answer would be that we are proceeding upon the Record of: 
Rights. If that is so we have already before us a system which could be worked: 
without the existing legislation depending upon the Land Revenue Code jij the : 
first place and on the Record of Rights in the second. I quite admit that, it is' ,; 
desirable-- it is almost necessary as the Hon. Mr. Parekh very briefly ppfnti^ ; 
out — that the Code should be amended in the direction in which it is proposed to; 
bring together the real occupants of the land within the purview of the law, I quite, , 
admit that there is necessity for legislation, but the question is whethOT the ‘ 
measures that have been proposed by the executive for the purpose of remedying the 


evil are thoroughly vj6li devised for the purpose for which they are meant and whether 
they would not create difficulties that are not foreseen* It is all \-'ery well for my 
honourable friend Sir, Khandalawalia to say that the Bill only involves a few^ questions 
of definition. But I submit that these qaestiens of definition of occupants, superior 
holders, inferior holders, tenants, etc., are bristling with all sorts of difficulties^ and 
it is a question wliether new definitions would not lend us in difficulties which are 
not seen now. These definitions are of such a character that unless they are based 
upon far-sighted observation they are boimd to burst out in other directions creating 
new difficulties and raising new objections. It seems to me tliat in the absence of 
further representations the Select Committee will find considerable difficulty in the 
way of settling these definitions in the x arioiis directions with regard to the people 
who have real interest in the occupation of land. Barring that I think it is not only 
a desirable but a necessary piece of Legislation to meet the divergence between the 
real occupant and the nominal occupant, 

2/ie Motto ti for the fir reading of the Bill teas earrkd a?id the latter ivm referred to 
a Select Commit tee. 


At the 3Iee/ina of ths Cm-iui! on doth lilarch 2913. the Hon. Sir Richard Lamb 
tnoved the net end ieadbtq yf this Bill and the Hon. Mr.S.B. Upasajii moved for an 
mijonrnment of sarm. Jtic taticAs vrnkn ua$ jnpp<4ded by the Hon- Mr. G. K- Parckh 
mid wa^' opposed by the Hon. Mr. 6 \ S- Curtis- The lion. Sk PhcnKcshoh then said : — 

Your Exccllenc}' 5 '“I cannot help prefacing what i have to say with the 
remark that 1 ejitirelx^’ disagree with the hoiiourabie member who just sat down 
when he said that the incx'cr of tiie proposal for ameiiument is only making an 
unnecessary fuss. Well, that is ver} klicuiatk*- English, and so far as it is idiomatic, 
we can endorse it, but so far as sentiinenl is concerned, 1 venture to say that there 
was not a grosser misdescripiion of the action of llie honourable mover of the 
amendment than that given by the lion. ISIn Curtis. On the contrary, when you 
examine the question properly; you wili see that the Irion, Mr, Upasani has been far 
from making any unnecessary fuss about a measure of this character. The Hon. 
Mr, Curtis thinks it is a measure of very httie importance and that if you bear in 
mind one or hvo little principles, everything contajiied in the Bill is at once as plain 
as daylight. Your Excelleno)", I was giad to hear my honourable friend Mr, CurtivS 
complimenting this Council on the de\'e]oprnent of increased intelligence which it is 
bringing to bear on the questions which come for discussion before the Council, 
though I cannot say that I can entirely go with him when he ran down the character 
of , the discussion in the older Councils. But, Your Excellency, it seems to me that 
the point of the Hon. Mr. Curtis^ remark really comes to this ; that revenue officers 
Who have devoted a large portion of their time and whose duty it is very largely to 
•/ deal with these matters have considered and taken alt the time they required for the 

that character, and that the Council would do well 
- to allow those revenue members to do their thinking for them. This is a proposition, 
Your Excellency, to which it is impossible for any member of this Council to 
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give his acquiescence. However competent revenue officers may consider them- 
selves to be in regard to matters of this character, the business of the members of 
this Council,— the duty which is imposed upon them, — is by all means to give due 
weight to the representations made by revenue members, revenue officers, but to 
come to a final judgment upon their individual examination and consideration of the 
questions involved in any measure that may be brought before them. Now, Sir, 
I venture to say that this Bill before the Council is a Bill of very great magnitude 
and of very great importance. The Hon. Mr. Curtis said “ why, look at this 
phenomenon that the Hon. Mr. Parekh who has devoted a lifetime to the consideration 
of revenue questions has very little to say against it.” I think my honourable friend 
Mr. Curtis will bear this in mind that Mr. Parekh himself has explained how it is 
that he has not been able to give the fullest consideration to the measure before us. 
He pointed out that it not seldom happens that measures and sections look innocuous 
at first sight and that they seem to have nothing serious in them, but it is only after 
very careful consideration and going into the different meanings of the amendments 
proposed that something is discovered which involves questions of very serious 
importance indeed and of very great magnitude. I venture to assert, Your Excellency, 
that this is a measure of that character. Not only members of this Council, but the 
general public interested in the agricultural condition of this country really 
have had no time to go through the perplexing amendments of a large number of 
sections which are included in this Bill. The result is, as the Hon. Mr. Curtis has 
pointed out, that it Is perfectly true that we have not been able to put our fingers 
readily upon some of the most contentious issues which are involved in this Bill. 
Now take the first one to which the Hon. Mr. Parekh has alluded. The Hon. Mr. 
Curtis said that so far as sub-divisions were concerned the Revenue Departments 
have been helpless and that has- been going on for a long series of years, and what 
they are going to do now is to accept the existing state of facts. But Your 
Excellency will see that it is really an admission on Mr. Curtis' part that it is a 
question of very serious importance — this question of the minute sub-division of 
survey numbers. He himself, if I have understood him rightly, is against minute 
sub-division. He has referred to the lecture recently delivered by Mr.. Keatinge 
before the East India Association in London in which that gentleman deplores in the 
strongest terms the minute sub-divisions of the areas of land in this PresidenOyj 
thereby preventing really any method of agricultural improvement by the appliatloe 
of capital and various other measures which could be adopted if the measurements of 
land were much larger than they are now. The Hon. Mr. Curtis deplores this state 
of things and yet he at once proceeds to justify thfe Bill which I venture to say will 
facilitate still further the system of minute sub-divisions. 

The Hon. Mr. Curtis ;--How ? 

The Hon. Sir Pherozeshah How, because under the section you will recog- 
mse and give legislative countenance to the sub-division of the area of a survey 
number. I say it is a most serious state of things, if this Act in the slightest 
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degree involved what is deplored as existing in this Presidency against all the interest 
(rf agricultural improvement. Well, if you do that, if you place facilities in the way 
of revenue officers to recognise every sub-division, well, Your Excellency, I venture 
to say that the agricultural condition of this Presidency will be worse than it has 
ever been before. That is one of the most serious questions which have to be 
considered in connection with this Bill. When you are in this amending Bill giving 
these facilities, it seems to me that surely it is time that the question should be 
considered in its fulness, and I venture to suggest we should devise means whereby 
this amending Bill instead of giving facilities should raise difficulties in the way 
of those minutest sub-divisions which have been going on, it is said, for the last 40 
years. I say that the wiser and more economic policy to be adopted under the 
circumstances is not to give powers or further facilities for sub-divisions, but to 
devise ways and means, and I hope the ingenuity and the ability of the revenue 
officers is not unequal to the task to devise some measures for the purpose of prevent- 
ing this sub-division which is likely to be' most disastrous to the economic and 
agricultural interest of this Presidency. Surely, I ask the Hon. Mr. Curtis if this 
is not a question which requires the fullest and the most careful consideration before 
any step is taken, which, I say, will end in the disastrous result of the most un- 
economic way of conducting agriculture. That is one question, I think, which may 
well require, not two years, as Mr. Curtis scornfully spoke about the debates of 
past years about revenue codes, surely it is one of those questions to which we 
should apply ourselves in all seriousness and consider whether we might not do 
something better than helplessly accept this Bill. I submit. Sir, this Bill really has 
not been given a sufficient time for consideration. It is very seldom that you see 
a Bill of this character involving questions affecting the whole agricultural condition 
of the Presidency put forward in the way in which this Bill has been done. I now 
regret more than ever the decision which the Council came to on the last occasion 
when it rejected the motion for the adjournment of this question. I now see even 
clearer than I did before that it was absolutely desirable and necessary that fuller 
time should be gfiven both to the members of this Council and to the agricultural 
population to consider the various details which are involved and which are 
incorporated, in such a way that it is very difficult to find out what it really all means. 
You will remember that when you mean to amend a Bill of the character of the 
Bombay Land Revenue Code you have in the first place to examine all the amend- 
ments of the old sections. Of course I can very well imagine that the revenue 
officers, whose duty it is every day of their lives to look into these matters, have ail 
these things at their fingers’ ends, but it is very difficult for members of this .Council 
- who, of course, by no means devote their entire time to all matters placed before them 
fromtime to time that they should have sufficient time to arrive at some judgment, 
, in regard to the proposed changes. But leaving the members of this Council alone, 

, % far as the agricultural population is concerned, we know very well how difficult it 
is for small landholders immerged in their own business and in their own task of cultivat- 
ing the lands to understand and see what it is that is being done in the Legislative 
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Council in regard to their condition. These things can only reach them very 
slowly. It is a long time before they can bring themselves to consider what are the 
changes which are going to be carried out and what might be the consequences after ' 
they a!re carried out. To them it is impossible to apply the test which Mr. Curtis 
applies to members of this Council. If he only marks one or two things— one or two 
principles — then’ he will understand the whole of the proposed amendments. I 
submit that it is only fair, it is only due to the large agricultural population who are 
by no means educated, ready to take up new ideas, that they should have ample time 
for the purpose first of making out what the proposed changes are, and what are 
likely to be the consequences of those changes. Now, it is impossible to say that 
ample time has been given to consider the Bill. Of course it has been published 
before, but it was brought to the, newly-elected Council which sat in January, and 
here we have a Select Committee sitting upon it almost at once, a report made, and 
brought in in the middle of March. I submit, Your Excellency, that the time which ■ 
is thus given for consideration to the public is extremely inadequate, and I think it 
is perfectly right that my honourable friend Mr. Upasani should bring forward a 
proposition for adjournment which should enable more time to be given to the 
consideration of the various questions inv’^olved in this Bill, 

There is another point to which 1 should like to invite Mr. Curtis’ attention 
and the attention of the members of this Council. There are clauses which point 
out that if there is any alteration in the use of the land, then a new assess- 
ment may be made even before the thirty years’ period of the lease. Now 
what is meant by the change in the use of the land? I have seen some 
representations and some criticisms in the Press by those who want to know what | 

is to be called the change in the use of the land. Is the employment of one sort 
of crop against another which may have existed at the time of the settlement to be 
considered a change in the use of the land ? Supposing we have been sowing one 
sort of crop and now we take to another, is it to be considered a change in the use of 
the land or not, and if that is to be considered a change, are Government entitled, 
under those circumstances, to re-assess the land even within the pei’iod of thirty 
years? 

It is an important question. Of course under the Land Revenue Code, we 
know perfectly well that if land employed for agricultural purposes is diverted to 
non-agricultural and other things, it is liable to a fine. Now this is a matter which 
requires to be explained. I am almost certain that \:ery few taj'a^s have really under- , ; 
stood that there is such a change proposed to be brought about by the instrumentality ' 
of this Bill. Surely they ought to be allowed time in the first place, and then come 
to this Council to say whether they consider it desirable or undesirable. Therefore, 
when you consider all these points, it seems to me that this Bill is really of very great 
importance, which may almost bring about a revolution in the agricultural condition 
of this Presidency. And a Bill of this sort, it seems to me, is one which requires the t : | 
most careful and sustmned consideration which can possibly be given to it. As I have 
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said, the time allotted to this Bill is really much too limited for the purposes to which 
I have drawn attention, and I appeal to the Council to see that a Bill of this importance 
which indirectly but really affects the agricultural interests of this Presidency is not 
allowed to be hurried through without the fullest consideration, and I therefore 
strongly support the Motion which my friend Mr. Upasani has moved. 

The Motion when pvt to the vote was declared to have been lost and the second reading 
oi the Bill was proceeded with and carried and the Bill was then considered clause by clause. 
That being done, at the Meeting oi the Council on 14th March 1913, H. E. the President 
put the Motion for the thit d reading oi this Bill. The Hon. Sir Pherozeshah thereupon spohe 
as iollotos. 

Your Excellency,— As I propose to vote against the third reading of the Bill, I 
should like to make a few observations on the Bill before it is put to the Council. 
My Lord, I still adhere to what I said yesterday that a Bill of this magnitude should 
not be pushed forward in the haste which I consider this Bill has been subjected to. 

I know that this criticism on my behalf and those who take the same view has been 
regarded with a great deal of impatience by Revenue Officers, and I also know that 
my honourable friend Mr. Curtis in phrases, which I am sure are as elegant as they , 
are idiomatic and forcible, has told us that in criticising the Bill, as we have done, and 
in criticising the method by which it is pushed forward, we have been making 
unnecessary fuss. I was rather sorry to find that my honourable friend Sir Richard 
Lamb, who is always sober in his expressions, has accused me of having been guilty 
of perversion of terms. My Lord, so far as this assembly is concerned, we have been 
some times exposed to this sort of criticism, and we have learnt to take it with 
equanimity and even cheerfulness. I certainly have learnt to do so, and I hope the 
newer members of this Council will also come to harden themselves in this respect, 
as I have done. But, My Lord, I still maintain, in spite of the reiteration of my 
honourable friend Sir Richard Lamb that the Bill only affects the procedure of 
collecting the assessment, I still venture to submit that it does in an iridirect way 
very largely affect the policy, which is only the sound policy for the progress and 
improvernent of agriculture in this Presidency. I know both the Hon. Sir Richard 
Lamb and the Hon. Mr. Curtis insist upon this circumstance that the Bill only 
recognises existing facts. That may be so, but in recognising existing changes, you 
may also do this, that by giving legislative sanction to those existing facts you may 
give an impetus and you may accustom people to regard small divisions of land as 
sblmething which has been sanctioned by law and approved by Government. I 
submit that such a tendency, if created, will be most unfortunate to the agricultural 
progress and improvement of this country. As I have pointed out yesterday, if any 
steps lyere to be taken, they should have been in the opposite direction. The old 
sections 98 and 116 of the old Code distinctly point to a policy of not recognising 
small sub-divisions of survey numbers, and it would authorise measures for the 
purpose of preventing the minutest sub-division. I submit, that those safeguards in 
the Act; have really been weakened by the, modifications which have been introduced 
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by the Bill before the Council, and so far, I consider that it Is most unfortunate that I, 
the rayats of this Presidency should now labour under the impression that the j 
Government themselves and the legislature also have joined in sanctioning the |i' 
minutest subdivisions of land. That is a point of view from which I consider that 
this Bill will have the tiiost unfortunate result on the land policy of this Presidency, 
and therefore it is that I am unable to vote for the third reading. 

Several honourable members having spoken H. E. the President Lord Sydenham 

said : Before putting this Bill to the third reading I should like to make one or two general 

remarks. I can assure this Council that if I thought that there was anything in this Bill which , 
would tend to stereotype that sub-division which is going on in India, or to increase it, then 
I should be as ready to oppose the third reading as my honourable friend Sir *Pherozeshah 
. , . • But I am glad to know that my honourable friend Sir Pherozeshah, with his 
great influence, shows that he has been giving his attention to what may become a burning, 
question before long. I think he told us that he made several speeches on the subject. I ' 
wish he gave me private references to those speeches. They would be of interest not only 
with regard to land in India but with regard to lands in other countries also. In any case we 
can all feel sure that when Government comes to deal with the question again, it will have the 
perfect support of the Hon. Sir Pherozeshah Mehta in ending or at all events always limiting " 
the excessive sub-divisions which are now going on .......... . 

The Molion for the third readmg of the Bill was ihen put to the vote and carried- 


ATTEMPT ON THE LIVES OF LORD AND LADY HARDINGE. 

PUBLIC MEETING IN BOMBAY. 

A Public Meeting of the citizens of Bombay zoas held on '^ih January /p/y, 
H,E. Lord Sydenham^ the Governor, fresidmg, to express its abhorrence of the 
recent attempt on the lives of the Viceroy and Lady Hardinge on their State Entry \ 
into Delhii thenezo Capital of India. His Highness the Aga Khan proposed—-- Thai 
this Public Meethxgofthe representatives of the City and Presidency of BonihPy 
expresses its deep abhorrence of the dastardly attempt on the lives of Their Excellent 
cies the Viceroy and Lady Hatdinge; its profound thankfulness for Lord 
Hardingds preservation and Lady Hardingefs escape ; its admiration for Ledly ' 
Hardingds serene courage and its sympathy in her painful anxiety; and its 
earnest prayer that H. Ei the Viceroy may soon be fully 'restored to health attjd''’ 
enabled to complete the •mark which has already won for him the regard and ; ; • 
gratitude of the whole country.” The Hon. Sir Pherozeshah seconded His j 
Highness as follows. 


Your Excellency, Ladies and Gentlemen,— I have been asked to second the 
Resolution which has been moved by His Highness the Aga Khan with that 
ability and that efifectiveness which have marked all his wise and statesmanlike 
utterances on Indian affairs. It almost seems a work of superairogation to be called 




upon to second and support a Resolution such as that which His Highness has 
moved, for we can but only re-echo the deep sentiments which have been pronounced 
through the length and breadth of this land, from one end to the other, with the 
utmost abhorrence and detestation at the atrocious crime committed against our 
great Viceroy who is held in the highest esteem — I will not say by a majority but 
I will say — by the %vhole people of India. (Applause.) 

. Ladies and gentlemen, I think we may here sum up the outburst of sentiment 
which has been evoked on this occasion in a few words. In the first place, it evoked 
a cry of anguish and horror at the detestable crime which had been attempted. In 
the .second place, there was a deep sob at the tragic pathos of the situation that 
arose. Then there was a sigh of relief and gratitude and thankfulness to 
the High Providence that Their Excellencies had been saved in a providential 
and miraculous manner. Lastly, I think, as His Excellency the Governor 
has put it, came the note of admiration for the patience and fortitude with which 
Their Excellencies have borne the heavy and severe trial through which they have 
passed. (Applause.) Many of you are perhaps aware of the old familiar lines of 
Goldsmith in his description of the English people — 

Pride in their port, defiance in their eye, 

I see the lords of human kind pass by. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I have always maintained and I still maintain that the 
greatness of the English people does not lie .so much in their physique, material 
strength and power as in the lofty conception of moral and political duty, which has 
characterised the lives of so many great and wise English men and English states- 
men ; * and such a great and wise Englishman and statesman Lord Hardinge has 
proved himself at such a trying time. (Applause.) It was only the other day that 
in this very Hall when we held a Public Meeting for the purpose of expressing our 
profound gratitude at the Visit of Their Imperial Majesties the King-Emperor and the 
Queen-Empress, we recognised that Lord Hardinge was one of those statesmen of 
whom the Poet Laureate has sung 

And statesmen at her Council met 
IVho knew the seasons when to take 
Occasion by the hand and make 
The bounds of freedom wider yet. 

: V . And under the benign leadership of our gracious Sovereign, Lord Hardinge 
has again proved himself such a statesman on this occasion. (Applause.) 


In this connection it might be interesting to recall the words of Professor WilJifim WerdAWOrth 
who, in one of his masterly letters to the Bombay Caseth' during the Ubert Bill controversy, 1883, bad 
expressed similar views. Said he :-—f am not without a proper pride in my country, and the magnificent 
part which it has played in the drama of history, and I hope that it is not unpardonable eccentricity to think 
that her greatness may be more triumphantly exhibited by the moral ascendancy which springs from Jus} 
administration and ettual law, than by any other method. 


Ladies and gentlemen, I will now take the liberty of saying one word and ] 
I hope, it will be received in the spirit in which I say it. It is in regard to an ' 

observation which has echoed from all parts of the country that this crime is a source 
of great shame and humiliation to the people of India. If I deprecate this sentiment, 

I do it because I say that the miscreant who committed this atrocious crime or the - 
miscreants who committed or joined in it, are no true Indians— are to real patriots, j 

We abhor them and do not recognise the slightest trace of Indian blood in their > 

veins. (‘^Hear, hear.”) Those miscreants are traitors— mischievous traitors — j 

traitors to their own people, traitors to their country, traitors to their Sovereign, j 

( « Hear, hear,”) They are mischievous and disloyal wretches, enemies to their country, 
her progress and her advancement. (Loud applause.) •: 

Ladies and gentlemen, we have heard the wise and sober words in which His 
Excellency has placed the situation before the Meeting. 1 have no doubt that these ^ 
words have created a deep impression upon your minds. But I would fain hope — 1 
would still trust — that this detestable crime was the last gasp of desperation of the 
miscreants who, vexed at the smiling prosperity and contentment which His Majesty’s 
Visit had spread in the land and vexed at their utter defeat in the condition that was 
thus brought about, had sought to surpass their wickedness and thus to hide their 
defeat and their shame. I trust that that might prove to be the true explanation of 
the dastardly and cruel attempt on the life of one who has been a true friend of India 
and a true benefactor of her people. (Applause.) 

And now, ladies and gentlemen, we fervently and earnestly join in the prayer 
that Lord Hardinge may speedily recover from the injuries, none too slight, which | 
he has received at the hands of some dastardly miscreant or miscreants, and in : 
that prayer, I am perfectly certain, not only this Meeting, not only this City, but the 
whole Presidency, nay, the whole Country would join. (Loud applause.) 


PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION, I9I2-I3. 

SIR PI lEROZESHAH’S EVIDENCE. 

In July 19 12 y ii was aunouttceci in the London Gazette that ike King had been phased 
io app7‘ove the appointment of a Royal Commission to exapmie and report upon the Public 
Services in India, The personnel of the Commission of which Lord Islington was the Chair^ 
mant consisted of the Earl of Ronaldskay, Sir Murray Hamm ick, K,C,SL, LC,&, 

Sir Theodore Morison, Sir Valentine ChiroJ F. G. Sly, OSJ„ IC,S, M b/ aiaiibal, 
CSJ. Gopal Krishna Gokhale, CLE., W, C Madge, CIE, Justice Ahdur Rahim; \ 
J* Ramsay Macdonald, M.P,, and K A, L, Fisher and the following Assistant 'Co^; 
missioners :*^Justice 7. /, Keaton, Rao Bahadur R, N* Joghkar and R, G, Bhadbhadc* 

The ttinciions of the Commission tvere to examine and report upon the following 
matters in connection with the Indian Civil Service and other Civil Services, Imperial and . 
Provincial*'^ , ^ m*' 


(/)^ 

{ 2 ). 


The methods oj recruitment and the systems of traiHikg and probation . 
The conditions of sendee, salary, leave and pension y 
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(i^). Such limitalioH’i as still exist in the employment nt nm-Bkil'ofeaiis and the 
working ol the existing system oi division of service into Imperial and Provincial ; 

And generally to consider the reguirements of the Public Service, and to reccvimend 
such changes as may seem expedient 

The Cosnmission during its visit to India in the cold weather oi 1912-13, examined 
many witnesses inch/ding Government Officials atid several Indian leaders of public opinion- 
Sir Pheroseshah presented a Memorandum on behalf oi the Bombay presidency Association 
and was examined by the Commissioners on 10th March 1913. 

MEMORANDUM OF REPLIES TO THE QUESTIONS BY THE CHAIRMAN 
: OF THE ROYAL QOMMIskON ON THE PUBLIC SERVICES IN 
INDIA FROM THE BOMBAY PRESIDENCY ASSOCIATION. 

The Bombay Presidency Association has, ever since its foundation in 1884, 
following in the footsteps of the Bombay Association and the Bombay Branch of the 
East India Association, consistently maintained that the holding of simultaneous 
examinations in India and England was the only practical and statesmanlike solution 
of the problem of carrying into effect the policy dictated by the highest political 
wisdom and demanded by the fullest requirements of efficiency in the administration 
of India. English statesmanship never showed its soundness, sobriety, and 
wisdom better than when by Section 17 of the Statutes 3 and 4 William N. C. 
85 it emphatically declared that “ No Native of the said territories nor any 
natural-born subject of His Majesty resident therein shall,by reason only of his religion, 
place of birth, descent, colour or any of them, be disallowed from holding any 
place, office or employment under the said Company.” The Court of Directors^ 
in forwarding a copy to the Government of India, said “ that the meaning of the 
enactment we take to be that there shall be no governing caste in British India,” 
which is, however, what is really aimed at in all the multiform contentions of Anglo- 
Indians when they oppose in a varie ty of ways and for a variety of reasons the 
equal admission of Indians to the Civil Service. In 1858 and 1858 (16 and 17 Vic. 
C, 105 and 21 and 22 Vic. C. 108) the system of nomination and patronage was 
abolished and the Indian Civil Service was thrown open to competition among all 
natural-born subjects of Her Majesty. Thus was the policy of the full and 
equal status of Indians for admission to the Civil Service of their country solemnly 
and deliberately declared by the People and Parliament of England. That policy 
was in a time of great stress and strain again solemnly proclaimed by the 
mouth of the Queen-Empress in 1858, and the pledges then given have 
b^n as solemnly confirmed by the mouths of His late Imperial Majesty Edward 
; Vll, and by his son our present, illustrious Sovereign. This same policy is no less 
de mand ed by the requirements of real efficiency than it is by political wisdom. 
Ghfixi said, as it has been said before, that it is essential that Indian 
. administration should be carried on what are denominated ‘ English lines,’ but it is 
equally essential to realize that through efficiency can never be secured without a 
tl^^ complete blending of Indian knowledge. Few Englishmen are capable 

of realizing how seriously and hopelessly English officials are, particularly in the 


I 


higher administrative posts, handicapped in the proper and efficient discharge of 
their work— revenue, judicial, legislative and executive — for want of that close, 
intimate, and personal knowledge, of the people of the country, their ways, circum- 
stances and habits of thought, which comes intuitively to a native. The only 
remedy for avoiding the evils of a one-sided administration by Englishmen alone is 
to associate in the Civil Service both Indians and Englishmen on a basis of absolute 
equality without any distinction or differentiation in the mode of recruitment which' 
must carry with it a sense of inferiority. 

With regard to the capacity of Indians, it is already acknowledged in the 
fact that competition is open to them in the present examinations held in England. 
It may, however, be as well pointed out that the report of the Public Services 
Commission (1886-87) distinctly admits that “ the evidence tendered before the 
Commission is to the effect that the Native gentlemen who have up to the present 
time succeeded in gaining appointments in the Indian Civil Service through the 
channel of English competition have performed their duties to the satisfaction of 
their superiors and have generally proved themselves to be efficient in the service of 
the State. From this view the Commission sees no reason to dissent and it further 
believes that the Native Covenanted Civilians appointed in England are as 
a class Superior both in education and ability to those persons who have 
been selected in India under the provisions of the Statute of 1870.” It should he 
noted that the former gained their appointments in open competition, while 
the latter were nominated by the different local Governments. The table given 
by the Commission of Indian Civilians discloses such names as those of 
the late Romesh Chander Dutta, Satyandra Tagore, Sir K. G. Gupta and 
other distinguished Indians. It is often said by Anglo-Indian witnesses that Indians 
are not fit for admission to the higher Civil Service, because they are essentially 
inferior to Englishmen in character and moral equipment. But it is well to bear in 
mind that this is a picture drawn by Englishmen of themselves in vague words which 
admit of very little verification. Most of the great Englishmen who knew Indians 
closely and intimately have borne generous testimony to the moral qualifications of 
Indians. It must also be remembered that the contrary opinion cannot be considered 
as based upon fair experience in consequence of the practical exclusion of Indians 
firom the higher administrative posts from 18S3 downwards. The Association 
submits that there is really no reason to question the moral capacity of Indians for 
the highest and most responsible administrative work. It were well to remember 
that Mr. Robert Lowe (afterwards Lord Sherbrooke) said in the debates on the 
India Bill of 1858 on this very subject of competitive examinations that there was 
“ a close connection between the moral and intellectual qualities of the human mind.” 

The Association further begs to point out that when it is said that English- 
men alone can maintain Indian administration on English lines, the fact is that 
Englishmen in India are generally strictly opposed to follow English lines in Indian 
administration. The Revenue administration is largely not based on English lines 5 
the majority of English Civil Servants would like to remove the decision of most civil 
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questions from judicial tribunals to executive officers. They are always contending 
that Criminal Justice should be administered in a rough and ready way by executive 
officers without the {Safeguard of judicial procedure and rules of evidence. What 
Sir James Fitz-James Stephen said in the chapter on Legislation under Lord Mayo, in 
Hunter ^s life of that Viceroy, still holds good with regard to the average Anglo- 
Indian Civilian i — 

“ Many persons object not so much to any particular laws, as to the government of the 
country by law at all. They have an opinion, which I have in some instances heard very 
distinctly expressed by persons of high authority, that the state of things throughout India is 
such that law ought in all cases to be overridden by what is called equity, in the loose popular 
sense of the word. That the Courts of Justice ought to decide not merely whether a given 
contract has been made and broken, but whether it ought to have been made, and whether 
its breach was not morally justifiable. In short, that there ought to be no law at all in the 
country as far as natives are concerned, but that in every instance the District Officers ought 
to decide according to their own notions, subject only to correction by their superiors. 

“ In the second place, it is a favourite doctrine with persons who hold this opinion 
that the Government of India possesses the absolute power of the old native states subject 
only to such limitations as it has chosen to impose upon itself by express law. That every 
new law is thus a new limitation on the general powers of Government and tends to diminish 
them and that there ought to be as few laws as possible, in order that the vigour of the 
executive power may be maintained at a maximum. 

Nothing struck me more in my intercourse with Indian civilians than the manner in 
which the senior members of the service seemed to look instinctively upon lawyers of all kinds 
as their natural enemies, and upon law as a mysterious power, the special function of which 
was to prevent, or at all events to embarrass and retard anything like vigorous executive action. 
I was once discussing with a military officer of high rank, and in high civil employ, the 
provisions of a bill for putting certain criminal tribes in the North-West Provinces under police 
supervision. When I showed him the powers which it conferred upon executive officers, he 
said, ® It is quite a new idea to me that 'the law can be anything but a check to the executive 
power.*" 

If, however, what is meant by administration on English lines is theappHca*- 
tion of principles deduced from the most advanced education and culture and the 
progressive experience derived from all ages and climes, then English education will 
qiialii^ Indians to apply them to Indian administration under the guiding statesman- 
ship of England as well as, perhaps better than, Englishmen hampered by the bias 
: and prejudices engendered by belonging to the ruling race. * 

The AiSsociation therefore holds that political wisdom as well as administrative 
efficiency both require the equal association of Indians in the highest posts of the 
administration and that that association should be on the same basis of competition 
as at present in the case of examinations for recruitment to the Semce held in 
England. For that purpose, there is no other course open but to hold a simultaneous 
competition, both in England and India, for there would be no equality unless the 
faoilitie.s and opportunities were equal in the case of Indians as that of Englishmen, v 
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The principles and iiiethods of nomination and selection in V'arious ways and 
forms have been tried and found wanting. It was contended at the time of passing 
Section 6 of the Statute of 1870, that nomination and selection by Europeans of 
Natives could not lead to the evil of patronage and jobbery, as the relations between 
them were of a different character from those in which patronage and jobbery could 
flourish. The Duke of Argyle contended during the passage of the Bill in the House 
of Ixjrds that there was no risk whatever of the Government of India being influenced 
by political jobbery or family nepotism. In a Paper read before a meeting of the 
Bombay Branch of the East India Association, by the President of this Associa- 
tion, this view was strongly controverted, and experience has proved that 
patronage and jobbery can insidiously penetrate even in the relations of Anglo- 
Indians and Natives in this country. At the time of the appointment of the , 
last Public Ser\doe Commission, Dr. Wordsworth, then Principal of Elphinstone 
College, described ,the working of the Rules under the Statute of 1870 in a 
letter to the Pall Mall Gazette as follows : — “The people now selected are in 
reality representatives as little of the aristocracy as of the intelligence of the country. 
They are members of respectable families who happen to enjoy the favour of some 
educated official— a Secretary to Government, a Member of Council or a Police 
Commissioner. In this Presidency, a College education and an University degree 
appear to be regarded as positwe disqualifications for selection. A young man of 
independent character and high talents cannot now hope to . enter the Civil Service 
by competition and he has generally no wish to enter it by the back door' of favour. 
Everyone again who knows India, also knows how far the official world here 
appreciates the independence of educated Natives and what chances it is willing to 
give them. Differential ignorance, conciliatory manners, and a plentiful absence 
of originality and independence are now, and will always be, at a premium P ” It js 
one of the most deplorable facts in the relations of Anglo-Indians and the natives 
of this country that even the best intentioned and least prejudiced among the former 
have a rooted dislike to the educated men among the latter, possibly because they 
press too closely on their heels. The discontented B. A. has been and still is the 
cherished hete mite of most Anglo-Indians. From this experience, the Association is 
strongly opposed to the revival in any shape or form of the methods of nomination and ! 
selection with all their plausible combination for the recruitment of the Indian Civil 
Service. 

This Association desire to emphasize that questions of proportionate represen- 
tation of classes and communities have no room in the problem of the fair and eqii^ 
recruitments of the Civil Service of the best and most efficient members amongst 
Englishmen and Indians. The door of entrance can only be open to merit, from 
whatever quarter it can be supplied. It is open to all communities to advance in 
education and culture so as to hold their own in the general competition. This 
Association earnestly deprecates all endeavour to push sectional pretensions., nOt /* 
based upon merit. . They firmly believe that this is the view held by all the best and 
wisest men of 'all ooinmunitles throughout the country. 




The Association desire to add that they arc firmly of opinion that successful 
Indian candidates in the simultaneous examination in India should be required to 
proceed to England for the probationary period of two years. It is most desirable 
that they should have an opportunity of having some personal acquaintance with the 
country and the people who shape the destiny of India. Opportunities for seeing and 
studymg English life, in the best way, can be easily arranged. 

The question regarding the recruitment of the Judicial Branch of the Service 
presents greater difficulties. This Association firmly believes that no person can 
make a really efficient judicial officer without combining a sound knowledge of the 
principles of law with the power of appreciating evidence which only comes from 
legal practice in legal tribunals. The most serious defect of the Anglo-Indian 
judiciary arises from the circumstance that their ignorance of Indian life is not 
coiTected to any extent by the knowledge and experience of Native ways and thought 
which can, to some extent at least, be acquired by the close contact into which a 
practising law^^er is thrown with the people. It is worth while in this connection to 
note the views and opinions of an able Anglo-Indian official of past days. Sir Lepel 
Griffin. He was an avowed and uncompromising opponent of the Indian National 
Congress, the educated Indian and the Bengali Babu. In an article in the April 
number of the Asiatic Quarterly Review (1887), however, he says : — “ I would only 
say that, in my opinion, almost the entire judicial service might be made over to 
Native judges, reserving criminal powers to the magistrate of the District, and a 
certain proportion of English judges being retained on the benches of the High 
Courts to preserve continuity in the treatment of cases, and a high standard of 
judicial work. * * * * * * * * , * 

“ The gross and universal perjury of the Courts, the like of which is not to be 

found in Native States, where /acre the oppression of the ruler should have 
encouraged falsehood as the natural defence against tyranny, directly springs from 
the ignorance of British judges, who do not know whether a Native witness is telling 
the truth or a lie. The subtle and, to a Native judge, the unmistakable signs of 
truth or untruth in the demeanour and voice of the witness and in the manner and 
matter of his evidence, are unnoticed by the European, whose mastery of the 
vernacular is incomplete and whoj in many cases, knows little or nothing of the social 
life and customs of the several Indian castes and tribes. This knowledge, which is 
worth far niore than many of the subjects in the competitive examination, is becom- 
ing more rare every day. The further the suit is removed from the Native ma|p[strate, 
the more complete is the fiasco.” It cannot be denied that these observations of 
Sir Ixpel Griffin have a great deal of truth in them. Considerations of efficiency 
thus affect the question of recruitment to the judicial service in a greater degree than 
ewn that to the executive portion. The Association confesses that it is not easy to 
r suggest a system which could be theoretically free from all objections. 

, The Association beg to suggest the following scheme as one meeting the 
requirements of principle and efficiency with the least impairment. They think that 
the recruitment to the judicial posts of the Civil Service should be accomplished in 
three ways_i— 



{a) The present Subordinate Judiciary composed of Subordinate* Judges of 
different grades should be enlarged and strengthened. It deals, at present, with Civil 
work only. To that should be added Criminal workj at present done by revenue 
officers*, the Mamlatdar, the Deputy Collector, the Assistant Collector and the 
District Collector and Magistrate. This would have the additional advantage 
of solving the problem of the separation of judicial and executive functions, pronoun- 
ced by Lord Dufferin to be “ a counsel of perfection.” ^ It may be stated that when 
in famine time, Criminal work was assigned to Subordinate Judges, they acquitted 
themselves most satisfactorily. The cost would not be unduly hea\>y, as the burden 
on revenue officers being lightened, their number can be decreased, and the number 
of the Subordinate Judges correspondingly increased. 

The recruitment to the Subordinate Judiciary thus constituted should be , 
by a competitive examination to which all graduates of Universities holding the 
degree of Bachelor of Laws (which includes the degree of B.A.) and having been: 
in practice for three years should be eligible. One-third of the higher judicial posts 
should be assigned to the members of the Subordinate Judiciary thus created, as 
they rise to the higher grades. They would then possess the qualifications of 
experience and practice, with a competent knowledge of Law. 

(^) The Association are of opinion that one-third of the recruitment should 
take place from the body of legal practitioners — barristers and advocates, Indian and 
English, who have practised for not less than five years in the Indian Courts. The 
appointment should be made on the recommendation of the Judges of the different 
High Courts. Though this mode of recruitment does not altogether avoid the evil 
of favouritism, still it will be confined within a very narrow limit, in which a general 
average of merit and qualification will be ensured, as a call to the Bar guarantees 
legal attainments, while a practice of no less than five years will add experience ^ 
to them- 


(c) The remaining one-third should remain with the Civil Service as at 
present. It should be, however, provided that the probationary period of successful : 
candidates in the competitive examination should be increased from two to three 
years, during a portion of which they should enter a Barrister’s chambers approved 
by the Secretary of State and attend Courts with him. .This training would be 
useful to all Civil Servants, executive arid judicial, for it will, to some extent at 
least, tend to impart to them the power of appreciating evidence, which, according 
to a recent utterance of Lord Morley, is the great need of all men of educatiori and ;; 
culture. 


It is scarcely needful to add that if the above proposals for the recruitment 
of the Indian Civil Service were adopted the Provincial Service should cease to exist 
and the listed posts should revert to the mmn stock. There was no keener dis- ' 

appointment in Native India than when the last Public Service Commission, which 
had raised high hopes, ended with recommending a Provincial Service, in its very 
nature stamped as inferior. 


SIR RHEROZESHAI 1 MEHl'A, CALLED AND EXAMINED BY LORD 
ISLINGTON, THE CHAIRMAN. 

you a membei- of the Legislative Council of Bombay ? — Yes, I have been 
a tnember for twenty-five years. 

Can you tell us what your connection is with the University ? — I have been a 
bellow of the Llniversity for the last 40 years. lama Syndic in Law and Dean in 
Arts and Law. At present I am Dean in Law and Syndic in Law, 

\'ou lia\’e put in a Memorandum on behalf of the Bombay Presidency Associ- 
ation, and therefore we may take it, I suppose, that the views embodied in this 
Memorandum represent the views of the Association as well as your own ? — Yes, 
they do, as well as my own. 

When you say they represent the views of the Association, do you mean that 
they represent those views through the medium of a Committee or through the 
medium of assent by the whole body of members? — It is both. There is a governing 
body of the .Association which is called the Council of the Association, and the 
Association has discussed this question for the last thirty years, taking into account 
its predecessors, the Bombay Association and the Bombay Branch of the East 
India A.ssociation, and they have had discussions in Council and in general meetings 
of the A ssociation, and public meetings have been held by the Association, and on 
all those occasions they pronounced themselves in favour of the views which are now 
set forth. 

Can you tell us what are the objects for which the Bombay Presidency 
Association has been formed ? — It was formed for the purpose of advancing the 
political welfare of the people of this Presidency based upon unswerving loyalty to 
the British Crown, and to employ all constitutional methods for the purpose of 
advancing and promoting their welfare. 

Can 3 'ou tell me approximate!)’’ what its numbers are ? — About SOO. 

On the question of recruitment to the Indian Civil Service the 
Association is in favour of simultaneous examinations ?— Yes, and has always 
been so. 

With a two years’ probationary course in England for all successful candi- 
dates ?— -Yes. 

Are you in favour of the maintenance of a strong European element in the 
Administration ?- Yes, but I would rather put it, on the fall admixture of both the 
English and the Indian element. I should like the Civil Service to be composed of 
a strong admixture of both the English and the Indian element. 

By the word ‘admixture’ do you suggest a preference in number for 
either ? — No. 

Can you say that, if simultaneous examinations were allowed no event could 

occur which would reduce the European admixture to a negligible quantity ? Not 

for many years to come. 

That is your anticipation and prediction P*-My strong anticipation and 
prediction. 
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But it could cnlj' be a prediction?— Of course, a prediction which is arrived I 
at from history and from the knowledge of existing circumstances and their tendency. 

When you say arrived at from history and the knowledge of existmg circum- 
stances and their tendency, what do you exactly mean ? — We must judge from the 
past and the present ; we must take the trend of events as they have been in the 
immediate past and in the present and say what we think will be the continuation of 
that tendency in future. 

You see nothing in those tendencies to suggest to you that under a system 
of open competition in the two countries the number of successful candidates 
in India would exceed to an appreciable extent the number of successful candidates 
in England ?— For a very long series of years, no. 

Can you tell us on what grounds you object to the alternative proposal which 
has been made to us of an examination in India with a limit in that examination to 
the number of posts to be granted to Indians ?— That would be opposed to all the 
pledges and the policy which has been laid down in regard to British rule in India, 
and that I consider a very serious circumstance indeed. 

You are assuming, perhaps, that by the introduction of an Indian examina- 
tion the examination in England would be closed to Indians ? — No, I am not. 

Why do you say that to give an additional opportunity to the one already 
offered would be in contravention of former Proclamations and Statutes ? — Because 
the opportunity given to enter for the examination in England is really not an equal 
opportunity. ^ 

Is not really an equal opportunity because of the disabilities and difficulties 
which an Indian experiences in going to England P — ^Yes. 

It is on that account that you say that the existing system is in direct contra- 
vention ? — Yes. , 

But would you say that to graft on to the existing system in India additional 
facilities for Indians would contravene the Proclamations and Statutes more than the 
existing system, according to your opinion, does ?— Not, if the facilities are of the 
same character, that is by competitive examination. Otherwise, unless equal 
facilities are developed for Indians as for Englishmen both the letter and the spirit of 
the pledges would be contravened. 

The letter and the spirit are contravened in the present case only by the fact 
that thousands of miles intervene between India and England ? — Yes. 

There is no other way in which the spirit is contravened ? — But that is a very ' 
great difficulty indeed. ; 

What I want to elicit from you is why you should say that the Proclamation 
would be further contravened, if further facilities were given for the adriiisisioh iof a i ! 
limited number of Indians by means of an examination in India? — It at once brings . 
out the difference in the treatment of Englishmen and Indians. Unless the limits are . ^ ii! 
fixed in equal numbers the difference in the proportions at once marks a differeikse i.'iM 
between Englishmen and Indians, and that I say is contrary to the letter and the | 
spirit of the pledges that have been given, 1 


Which wciiU you sooner IiAVc, the principle ns it stands now subject to 
its physical difficulties, or further facilities given in the direction of oflfering to 
a limited number of Indians an opportunity of entering the Civil Service through an 
examination in India ? — I have the strongest objection to that latter alternative on the 
ground which I have stated. 

Have you any views with regard to the age at which Civilians should pass 
the examination ? — No, I have not dealt with the question of age ; I thought that 
was somewhat of a minor point. But, I have very strong views, and the Association 
had very strong views about the limiting of age. They have always fought against 
the agfe being too low ; they think that the age should be at least 22 to 24. 

■ The present age ? — ^Yes. 

They would not desire to see that changed ? — No ; it may be profitably 
increased by a year or so, but they are opposed to any reduction of those limits. 

If it were to be shown that a more efficient European staff could be produced 
by examination at an earlier age, would you be prepared to modify that view ? — I have 
always held that there are not only objections with regard to the recruitment of 
efficient men, but with regard to young civilians coming out to exercise the powers 
they have to exercise at too early an age ; that has been one of my strongest objec- 
tions against a reduction, not simply the efficiency of I'ecruitment, but the fact 
that nothing is harder, both for the people and the officers, than that they should be 
placed at too early an age in the responsible positions which they have to occupy 
and in the exercise of power which is vested in them at that age. 

Do you regard 25 as too young ?— I will hot say too young, but just about 
the proper age to begin. 

You do not agree with those who hold the view that 25 is already too 
old F— No. 

That it is much better to get a young man in early when he is more flexible 
and can assimilate himself to the conditions of the people better ? — Twenty-five is 
a flexible age as we know from our own experience of ourselves. 

Some people of twenty- five think that they have their views already formed ? — 
1 quite accept that, that young people may think they are quite formed and perfect. 

Have you any proposals to make other than those contained in your Memo- 
randum as regards the curriculum for the two years’ probationary course ? — I have 
no very strong views on that subject. 

You want an additional training in Law ?— It is very necessary. 

But you are not prepared to make any further statement on that point ? — No. 

Have you any views as regards the place where the probationers should go 
in England, to an approved University or anywhere else ? — I think arrangements 
should be made for his profitably employing the time either by sending him for a 
greater portion of the time to a University or by some other arrangement. Those 
arq ipatters of detail which must be worked out separately. 

^gument which you use in favour of simultaneous examination’ there 
are one or two remarks which I should like yqu to elaborate a little more, if you wilL 
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In the third paragraph pf the Memorandum it is said ; " The Association further begs 
to point out that when it is said that Englishmen alone can maintain Indian adminis- 
tration on English lines, the fact is that Englishmen in India are generally strictly- 
opposed to follow English lines in Indian administration. The Revenue adminis- 
tration is largely not based on English lines.” Wliat do you mean exactly by that? 
— I very emphatically say so. First of all, the whole Revenue administration — and 
I am speaking more of the Bombay Presidency than any other— is based on the 
agglomeration of all sorts of duties in the Revenue officers, as has been said 
explicitly, on Oriental lines, following the example of the old Oriental despots, who 
combined in themselves the power of settling the assessment and sitting in judgment. 
As your Lordship knows, a Revenue officer not only assesses and collects the 
revenue, but sits in judgment on all questions that can be raised in connection with 
it. He is the Court that decides all disputed questions about it, both original and 
ultimately in appeal. That, I say, is an Oriental notion from the old days. 

I suppose there is a very definite line of appeal and of revision in all these 
matters? — To Revenue officers only. The jurisdiction of the Civil Courts has been 
absolutely excluded by Law in ail these Revenue matters. 

Would you suggest that in these matters of Revenue, which are really 
matters of taxation, all questions in dispute should come under litigation through 
the Courts? — Just as in Ireland, to Courts specially appointed for the purpose of 
determining those questions. 

Such a line of action as regards taxation certainly is not followed in England ? 
— Taxation is somewhat different from the assessment and collection of Land 
Revenue, because there are many questions of land tenures which have to be . 
decided in connection with them. I have always held that it would be beneficial to 
all parties, both to the Gov^ernment which suffers the opprobrium cast upon them, 
and to the Ryots, that special agricultural Courts should be instituted for the 
■purpose of deciding these Revenue disputes between the Government and the 
cultivator. 

Would it not tend to an undue increase in litigation without any effective 
results ? — This cry of undue litigation has been worked a little too hard. There is 
litigation on these matters in every country in the world. 

In a degree P— Yes, but I have always, understood that in Scotland, for installed, 
they will fight about every inch of land, and if they are advised not to do so, as I 
believe is pointed out in Sir Walter Scott’s novel of Gtn' thc)' ivould 

be dissatisfied if they could not go into a Court of Law. 

But, if they were given more power they would fight all the more, would the}' 
not? — It is human nature. 

If you allow full range to that human nature, would you get any better 
administration? — It wmufd produce c.ontentment, w-hich I consider is one very 
great aim. 

Would you like to allow litigation full scope in order to produce this content- 
ment ? — I have strongly held that. • 
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There is one further question I wish to ask in connection with the same 
paragraph. You say ; “ They are always contending that Criminal Justice should 
be administered in a , rough-and-ready way by Executive officers without the safe- 
guard of Judicial procedure and Rules of evidence ; ” but is that the case ? Is it 
the case that the Executive officer in his magisterial work carries out his respon- 
sible lunctions without the safeguard of Judicial procedure and Rules of evidence ? I 
do not say that he does do it, but he rebels against being obliged to do it. I say 
he is always wanting to have the power to do it. 

Does he not liave to carry out his work, as a matter of fac t, under an 
extremely strict code of Rules ?— -Absolutely so. 

Provided, he does that, and I suppose there is the machinery to see that he 
does do it, that is an important point, is it not ?— My meaning is that they are 
obliged to do it because the Law strictly obliges them to carry out those 
things. But Revenue and Executive officers have always contended that these Rules 
of evidence are too onerous, that they are not fit for a country like India. That 
is a contention you will find repeatedly urged by Executive officers, who say the 
Rules must be done away with and that they must be allowed to judge as practical 
men how to deal out justice. ‘ 

Have you any evidence to show that such contentions have successfully 
been put into operation by these officers in contravention of their instructions ? — 
No, I do not say they do, because they would be hauled up by the High Court. But, 
still all the tendency is to require absolute power in that respect. 

They are very completely under the control of the High Court, are they not ? 
Yes, ultimately, they are under the High Court, but not in the first instance. 

You propose recruitment to the Judicial Branch by three channels P — Yes. 

You wish a third assigned to the Provincial Service, a third to the Bar, and 
the remaining third to the Civil Service? — Yes. 

Do you think .that Judicial officers recruited in these different ways would be 
regarded, both within the Service and by the general public, as of equal status?— I 
think so, because they would all have v^ery good qualifications for the performance 
of Judicial work. All the three in their way would possess exceedingly good 
qualificaticttis for Judicial work. 

So that in appointments to the Judiciary you do not altogether carry out the 
principle which y'ou were contending for when you answered my questions on the 
subject of examination in India? — I pointed out this in my Memorandum. 

Where do you see any great difference P — There is a very great difference, 
because in all the three oases there is the preparatory qualification. The Subordinate 
Judiciary, as I call it, would begin with a competitive examination after having 
qualified themselves by legal University degrees. What I propose is that the posts 
for the Subordinate Judicial Service should be recruited firom people who have passed 
the LL.B. degree which includes, in our Presidency and I believe everywhere else, 
the degree of general 'culture, B.A., as they have to take that before they go in for 
the legal degree. Therefore, in the first instance a certain proportion of qualifications 




is ensured. Then conies the competitive examination for entrance into the Subordinate 
Judicial Service. Then they work in that Service, and as they rise they get 
transferred into the higher Service. 

By another competitive examination? — No, because I think they have 
sufficiently g6ne through the preparation. 

By selection ?— Not by selection. In the first instance it is by open 
competition. 

But in the final recruitment ? — .Selection under the guidance of the High Court. 
The appointments should be made from the higher posts of the Subordinate Judiciary 
on the recorrimendations of the High Court, who have had opportunities of watching 
their work. 

So that, you finally have to fall back on the system of selection which you' 
deprecate so much ?— Yes, but to a very limited extent. Nothing can be perfect in 
this world. We must avoid it, however, as much as possible. 

I do not quite see why you raise such a very strong objection in the case of 
the examination and do not, raise it here? — Because, in that one case, it marks out a 
difference between the two classes of candidates, which is a thing which has really 
to be looked at very seriously. 

One of the tests now of getting into the Provincial Service is a degree, is it 
not? — Yes, with regard to the Subordinate Judicial Service. 

I suppose, you would be prepared in these circumstances to modify the remark, 
you make in your Memorandum where you say *. “ In this Presiddicy a College 
education and an University degree appear to be regarded as positive disqualifications 
for selection ? ” — Yes. But, what you read out is a quotation from Dr, Wordsworth’s 
article. 

EXAMINED BY SIR MURRAY HAMMICK. 

Supposing, the Secretary of State Said that he would continue the open com- 
petition at home, as it stands now, but, that in order to give Indians a better chance 
he would supplement the number of Indians who passed in the competitive examina- 
tion by a local system of recruitment in India to make it up to one-third of the 
members of the Civil Service. By that means he would be putting no limit on the 
number of Indians that passed in the open competition at home, but would only be 
supplementing the number of those who passed. Do you think that would be 
contrary to any statute ?— It is contrary in letter and spirit to the pledges that have 
been given. 

It would be placing the Englishrnan rather under a disability instead of the 
Indian ?— I do not mean that. It would be the Indian who would be placed under 
the disability. 

How so more than he is now ? — At present the disability is as near.complete 
as possible. 

You think the present system is contrary to the .statute P— I say so riltffit 
distinctly. All my answers are based upon that. 

You would think an order of the sort, I refer to, would in some degree alleviate 
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that disability from which you suffer now ? — In a sense it would alleviate itj but it 
would make the distinction and difference which it is most important to avoid more 
marked than ever if it were done at this stage. 

You say in the fourth paragraph of the Memorandum : “ If, however, what is 
meant by administration on English lines is the application of principles deduced 
from the most advanced education and culture and the progressive experience derived 
from all ages and climes, then English education will qualify Indians to apply them to 
Indian administration under the guiding statesmanship of England as well as, perhaps 
better than, Englishmen hampared by the bias and prejudices engendered by 
belonging to the ruling race.” When you refer to the guiding statesmanship of 
England, do you mean the statesmanship in England or of Englishmen in this 
country? — In England: the Houses of Parliament and the Secretary of State. 

I should understand from your remark that in your opinion it is far better that 
the English should clear out of the country at once ? — Not a bit of it ; I have been one 
of the most staunch advocates of the continuance of British rule in India. 

But, you say, that English education in India will qualify Indians to rule this 
country as well as, and perhaps a great deal better than, Englishmen who have con- 
siderable prejudices 5 and therefore the sooner Englishmen leave the country the 
better according to this ?— -That does not at all follow from what I say. 

You do not think it does ? — It does not. 

I should say from reading the paragraph that it did ?— I do not see that 

at all. 

When you say in the Memorandum “ In this Presidency a College education 
and a University degree appear to be regarded as positive disqualifications for 
selection,” I understand that remark to be really a quotation from a letter written 
by Dr. Wordsworth in 1870? — Yes. 

That has completely altered now? — The feeling has not altered. It is a 
curious thing that very good men and very good civilians, in whom you find some 
good and great qualities, have a tooted dislike to an educated. Indian. I once 
pointed it out in the Bombay Legislative Council, even against such a distinguished 
gentleman as Sir Frederick Lely. 

Your opinion now is that, with very few exceptions, every civilian has a 
serious prejudice and a great dislike to the educated Indian ? — I beg you not to put 
it in that sweeping manner. It is not every civilian with few exceptions. What 
1 have observed in the course of a very long and active life, in which I have mixed 
with Indians and Europeans very largely, is tliat there is an unfortunate circumstance 
that forces itself on your mind, namely, that somehow or other there is a rooted 
dislike to the educated Indian in the average civilian. 

^ The avefage civilian has a rooted dislike to the educated IndianP~Yes. 

As you put it here: “The discontented B.A. has been and still is the 
qhetished of most Anglo-Indians ? ” — ^Yes. 

That is not only your opinion but that is the opinion of the Bombay 
Presidency ^Association?— Yes, it is. I may rtientjon that I do not base it siihply 







upon what I have seen, hut on the declarations ot responsible Indian officials and 
Anglo-Indian officials. 

Whop — Sir Charles Crossthwaite, in a Convocatiopal Address which he gave 
just before his departure from India, frankly pointed out that there were difficulties in 
the way of putting Indians in the Service, and he distinctly admitted that ii is for the 
purpose of keeping out the discontented B.A. 

I do not follow you. Do you mean to say that Sir Charles Crossthwaite said 
in a Convocational Address that the average civilian had an intense dislike to the 
educated Indian?— Not in those words, but he distinctly and frankly admitted that 
obstacles were put in the way of higher education for the purpose of keeping out the 
discontented B.A. 

By whom ? — By Government, that the Government policy put obstacles in the 
way of the promotion of higher education because they did not want the discontented 
B.A. tt^ether in numbers. 

That is quite a different thing. We none of us want the disconietited B.A. 
in numbers : I do not suppose any of us want that?— I do, because 1 mean by the 
word discontented something different front what is understood by average Anglo- 
Indians. 

But,. that is a veiy different statement from saying that the average civilian , 
has an intense dislike to the educated Indian and that the B.A. is the cherished hek 
noire of most of them ?— Sir Charles Crossthwaite’s statement does not go up to that 
point. We have together a great many other statements and personal knowledge 
aqd experience. My personal knowledge and experience for forty years in public lite 
have confirmed me in this belief, and I deplore it, as I said in the Legi.slative' Council. 

Do not you think that possibly, if you brought cut the civilian at a younger 
age, he might get over this spirit of intense dislike of the educated Indian ?-- The 
difficulty in the way would be the Anglo-Indian surroundings among which he must ; 
be. He catches the tendency of the society in which he is most involved. 

But you do not think the fact that the Englishman comes out at I'd or 1'5 - 
with a University training in England, which has made him .somewhat prejudiced, 
has anything to do with this intense dislike of the educated Indian P — I do not think 
so. He acquires it when he comes to this country under the conditions in which ; 
he lives. 

You do not think that bringing him out younger would do any good ?— I do 
not think so. 

You say ih your Memorandum ; “ This Association firmly believes that no 
person can naake a really efficient Judicial officer without combining a sound 
knowledge of the principles of Law with the power of appreciating evidence which 
only comes from legal practice in legal tribunals.” Therefore you think that no 
civilian who ctwnes out and becomes a Judge can be a really efficient Judicial 
f'^^rf&aer?— Very touch so, except that things might be modified if he passed his : 
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As he has not done that hitherto 1 may take it you think no civilian now can 
become an efficient Judicial officer ? — Not in the perfect sense, of the word, but, of 
course, there are exceptiociS ; there are men of exceptional talent.; 

you would admit that in the last thirty years you have had two most 
rcinarkahly distinguished Judge.? in your ov/n Court in bomhay ? — I can give other 
instances, Sir Maxwell Melville and Sir Raymond West, but those arc exceptional 
men altogether. 

There hav'c been two or three men in the Madra.s High Court and two or 
tliree men in the Calcutta ] ligh Court who were civilians who liave done honour to 
the profession, men like Mr. Justice Uoiioway and Mr. Prinsep, but you say they 
are exceptional men Exceptional men altogether. 

And you think that the average Judge in the Civil Service is not an efBcient 
Judicial Officer? — Because, he cannot appreciate evidence as well as a Judge should 
• do. That is an opinion which I have formed after long acquaintance with Judicial 
Courts of all g-rades. 

The High Court Judges who hav^e been here have told us that one point 
about the Civilian Judge i.s that he is a direct appreciator of facts in regard to his 
cases, but that i.s not tlie view which \'oii take ? — ^No, and other Judges of the High 
Court have not taken that view. Sir Charles Sergeant .said, before the last Public 
. Service Commission, that Native Judges were far superior to District Judges in 
appreciating evidence. 'Iliat was the experience of a Chief Justice -who presided 
over the Bombay High Court for several years, with great distinction. He was 
reputed to be a Judge of sevei'e impartiality and independence of character. 

Further on, in your Memorandum you say ; “ The recruitment to the 
Subordinate Judiciary thus constituted should be by a competitive examination to 
which all graduates of Universities holding the degree of Bachelor of Laws ( wWch 
includes the degree of B.A. ) and having been in practice for three years should be 
eligible. ” How would you define practice there ? — In a genera! way. They must 
1 bring certificates of having attended Courts. 

At what age would you now hold this examination ? — ^The Bachelor of Laws 
cannot be acquired before a man is 21 or 22, if he does not fail at any examination. 
If after that he attends Coiirts for about three years it will bring him up to the a^s 
of 2^ or 36, ' :• ' 

Can he get his certificate as a practising Barri.ster at once after passing his 
LL.B., and become a practising Pleader immediately after taking the degree ? — Yes, 

There is no period of apprenticeship necessary, as it were ? — No. 

He would be about twenty-five then ? — Or 26 ; 25 would be the earliest age 
at which he could do it. 

Do you think you could get the best man to go in for this examination ? — 
I think so, tlierc is such a demand for these places. 

You would not reserve any of these appointments for English Barristers ?— 
They vlrill come in in the second-class. 
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By nomination ?— As men who have practised in the Courts, Barristers and 
Advocates who have practised in Court for five years. 

You would include the Barristers from England in them ?— Yes, who have 
practised in Indian Courts. 

Would they have a knowledge of the vernacular suitable to allow them to act 
as efficient Judges ?— If they ever intended to go in for appointments of that character 
I think they would take care to qualify themselves by a knowledge of some of the 
vernaculars. 

You say; “It is scarcely needful to- add that if the above proposals for the 
recruitment of the Indian Civil Service were adopted the Provincial Service should 
cease to exist.” What are you going to replace it by ?— -I meant only the listed 
posts in the Provincial Service. 

Do not you think that would take away a great many prizes from the 
Provincial Service which now go a great way^ to making it a desirable Service ?— It 
will take away some. 

Do not you think the Provincial Service will suffer very much in consequence ? 
— ^The men who enter the Service may lose in one direction but will gain in another. 

How will they gain ? — By being put into the Subordinate Judicial Serxdce 
from which they can rise up to the highest Judicial posts. 

I am talking of the Provincial Executive Service. Are you going to abolish 
the Provincial Executive Service ? — ^Yes, take away the listed posts from them. 

How will they benefit ? — They will not benefit, because they liave not the 
high qualifications which other people will possess. 

But the fact that they have listed posts to look forward to is a great attraction 
to the Provincial Service? — ^Yes, but they are very scarce and at a very great distance. 

It may be so in Bombay, but not in other places. It is one-sixth of the 
appointments almost ? — Not in Bombay. 

Supposing, we increase the number of listed posts, would not that add 
considerably to the attractions of the Provincial Service ? — Certainly it would, but 
it has never been done up to now. 

Do not you thinlc it is of importance to keep up the popularity of the Provincial 
Service ?— Yes. I think the class of men who will go into the Provincial Service 
will not be dissatisfied if they do not get to the higher posts. It is distinctly an 
inferior class of people who resort to the Provincial Executive Service. 

You think a distinctly inferior class of people resort now to the Provincial 
Executive Service ? — ^Yes. 

Do not you think that if we had simultaneous examinations in this countiy 
very much the same class of men would go in for them as go in for the Provincial 
Service now ? — ^No ; you will get a very much better class of people. 

Is not the Provincial Service recruited from B,A.’s and B.L.’s now ?— Partly. 

To a great extent, is it not ?-~There has been a larger infusion of B.A.’s in 
recent times. 
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Do not you think those men would have a very good chance at the simulta- 
neous examination P — Then they will go in for it. 

Is there any reason to suppose that a different class will go up for the simul- 
taneous than goes up for the Provincial Service ? — ^Yes, because all the best men 
who are graduates will strive for the higher Service. 

Do not they go in fdr the Provincial Service now ? — Not to a large extent. 

Where do they go ? — Into different things altogether. That is why the 
profession of Law is so attractive. 

You think the best men now go in for Law and not the Provincial Service ? — 
Yes, because there the prizes are much higher. 

EXAMINED BY MR. FISHER. 

Has your Association ever appointed a Committee to study the educational 
side of the Civil Service problem ? — No. 

You do not present to us any recommendations with regard to the subjects to 
be offered for the open competitive examination ? — No. What we think is that the 
question of the subjects would have to be reconsidered from time to time, and that is 
why we have not gone into the details of the educational syllabus. 

You are aware that the present system of education has been devised in order 
to obtain the best available English brains for the Indian Service ? — I suppose so. 

That is to say, that the system of examination as we have it now was not 
constructed with a view to Indians but with a view to Englishmen ? — Yes, but I 
maintain that a system of broad liberal education which is good for Englishmen is 
also good for Indians. 

You do not think Indians should be encouraged specially to develop an 
acquaintance with the classical languages and literature of the East ? — Yes, I think 
they should be encouraged to do so as a part of a liberal English education. 

A liberal Indian education? — ^No, a liberal English education. We have 
learned to appreciate our own classical languages, Sanscrit and Arabic, in conse- 
quence of the impetus which has been given to us by English education. 

. My question was a little different. I wish to know whether you would like to 
sfte Indians who come up for the open competitive examination in England offer 
Arabic, Sanscrit, Persian, and the languages and literatures of the East? — They 
should be given op^rtunities of taking them up, and English people should also be 
encouraged to take them up, because nothing will be a greater softener of their 
' acerbities as much as a knowledge of the great classical languages of the East. 

But, you are aware that a liberal education in England is at present very 
largely based upon the classical languages of Rome and Greece ? — ^^’^es. 

And to that extent therefore the ordinary liberal education of the young 
Englishman necessarily is different from the ordinary liberal education of the young 
Indian ?— To that extent, because there is a greater preponderance of Latin and Greek 
than in the case of Indians, 
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If you ai-e desirous to obtain for the Ser\‘icc of India the best Indian ability, 
would not It be reasonable to devise a scheme of ccliication vvhicli sliould give a verj' 
large place to the classical languages of the Hc-;i: as well as to English literature and 
that amount of W estern cuiturc w'nici. .-.r. educated youug Indian might reasonably 
be expected to absorb ? — Yes, 1 qiJcc agree vridi you;, except that I do not tJjink too 
much prominence should be given in the first instance to the classical languages of 
India. The matter can be. .so arranged tl-iat .some can take the clas. 5 ical languages of 
Europe and some the classical fanguage.-s of the j.last. I have a great veneration 
for the culture wirlcii can be Imparled by a st.!i.d‘ of i..').tin and Greek. 1 know that 
Greek is now going out even in the English I.kdivcrsitie.s, that there i.s an attempt 
not to make it compulsory, but still I have a great reverence, for the culture founded 
upon Latin and Greek literature and history. 

Is not real equality between Indians and Englishmen attained If you provide 
for Indians a scheme of education calculated to bring the best Indians to the front, and 
for Englishmen also a scheme of examinat ion calculated to bring the best Engli.shmen 
to the front? — No, 1 do not think so. I think you can devi.se one sy.stem of education 
which would meet the requirements of both Englishmen and Indian.s. 

In spite of the fact tiiat the early education of the Indian boy and of the 
English boy is ncces.sariiy .w divergent p— Divergent t-mly iii the matter of the 
classical languages, becau.se ail the other subjccLs arc c^nraiy important to Indian.s 
and to Englfehmcn. 

It ha.s been submitted to u.s tliar if siinnkaneoi.s cr'camination.s wore esta- 
blished a young Indian H.A. would ho v/ell ad\iscd not to go in for the M.A. course 
at all, becau.se the course at iho fni.h.an 1. ni'. or.s:tie.s i.s a course in one Suf'jcct 
onl)'', whereas in order to .succeed in titC c'.>’ivpelitl\'c c\'-'i' iiina{ion it will ho ncco.ssnrv 
for the candidate to hxve si-ndiod throe .scbkvi.s, '■J'rerefufe if yon had sinuiltaneoiis 
examination no able fodian hoy wcnld gc ir. Ibr the .M./t, ucgrcc, with the result, 

I take it, that the value of titc And'., degra- w.'i-.id l -c in.stnntly depreciated. On tlie 
other hand, it has been poiniecl out to i s th.at an Oxford man who has taken his 
Oxford degree in cIassio.s can get into the Indian Civil Service without any trouble. 

1 hat is to say, you have an examination which i.s accurately adju.sted to the Engli.sh 
University cour.se but which ss tar divergent from your Indian course. Will not it 
therefore damage Indian education if you force all your ablest boy'.s to go in for that 
examination? Vvo can alter our I luversity courses here. Ton have a.s.sunied that 
the TLA., takes up only one subject, hut it need not neccs.sarily be so for all time. 
Wfo have been ciianging oin- courses over and over again. There is nothing to 
prevent u.s from adjusting ou.r coiir.ses to new and rising- requirements. 

Tou tiiink that the jiHroiiuciion ot sinuiitar.eous evaininatlon.s will lead to the 
adjustment of the Ifoivensity cxiurses in India to a .scheme of examination which has 
been specially devised jor Englishmen in Englai-d ? — *^10 some extent it will, but that ' 
will not be a harmful extent. i 

You are aware that if you did that the cour.se of educational hi.story in Ind^ ; 
would diverge completely from the course of educational history in England, beoau^e j 


whereas in Itugland the compclitivc examiaatioi) has been adjusted eo the University 
courses, in India the University courses would be adjusted to the competitive exami- 
nation ? — I'here will be no harm ; the result will be the same. 

Are you aware that in Oxfbi'd and la Cambridge the existence of this competi- 
tive examination is by some regarued as an educational evil ? — Various opinions art- 
formed with regard to the subject ; sonicEiines one reads Oiie tiling and sometimes 
another. A. tiling is altered in a short time and another -s taken up. The Old 
.Universitie.s are themselves in a state of conflicting opinion about tiicse questions. 

There is, of course, a divergence of opinion, but, I think, the general sense is that 
there is an evil in the comiJetilive examination ■which can be remedied if the competi- 
tive examination is adjusted pretty closely to the University courses? — 1 would not 
venture into a discussion of tiiesc matSers foundeil upon a close knowledge of 
University requirements in Kngland. 

Hut, you would admit that tiic eduoa,!.i('nai iatercsis of liiilia are tar more 
important than the question as to whether India gets faVe, six, ten, or fifteen more 
members into the Indian Civil Service ? — They do not conflict, ami could not except 
by a miracle. 

But you would admit it if by a miracle they did conflict r — ^We cio not live in 
the days of miracles. 

But if by a miracle, assuming miracles to exist in India, the interests of 
. educational advance in India conflicted vvith the admission to simultaneous examina- 
tions of a greater number of candidates, would you not say tliat the educational 
ij[ucstioii was really more important ? — I would say “ Yes ” to your . question but for 
another consideration, which is that the introduction of simultaneous examinations 
will do great good in connection with the contentment of the people, in their realising 
that British rule does not stamp them as an inferior people only to be ruled. That 
is a great gain. 

I gather from your answer that the question has been rather treated in India 
as a political question more than as an educational question ? — A political question 
as •well as a question of efficiency of adininistration. 

(Adjourned for a short time.) 

KXAl^llNED BY MR. RAMSAY MACDONALD. 

I should like to take you btick to the point where my colleague Mr. Fisher left 
you at ■with reference to examinations and University cum'cula. Have you heard 
tliat within recent years our two Old Cniversitlcs, and Oxford in particulai*, im^ve been 
influencing all our public examinations so that they may fit in with their work ?- - 1 
have heard that. 

And you heard Mr. Fisher say that the examination for the Indian Civil Service 
has been designed so tliat it fits in with the Oxford curriculum Yes. 

If you had a simultaneous examination here upon the same line, the influence 
that that would exercise upon Indian education would be, would it not, to make it the 
Same as the Oxford curriculum f — Very much so. 
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So that, if you are going to follow the advice of people who want the Univer-< 
sities to adapt themselves to Oxford you could not do better than come under the 
influence of simultaneous examination ? — Exactly. 

Would there be any other influence such as the promotion of post-graduate 
studies ? Take the Science part of the Indian Civil Service Examination. In so far 
as you do not provide for that standard of teaching now, and in so far as the establish- 
ment of simultaneous examinations are concerned,, would the influence be to provide 
opportunities for post-graduate study which would bring your scientific tuition up to 
the best English level ? — Yes, I think it would. 

Against that you have to face the tear of cramming. What is your view of 
that ? — You have asked a question about which I have strong opinions. They do 
not agree with the popular view of the thing. I am not afraid of cramming, as most 
people are. I consider that cramming kept within proper limits is an useful instru- 
ment for education. I remember reading an article in Fraser’s Magazine^ in which 
it was pointed out that the evil of cramming is much exaggerated, while, on the 
other hand, its benefits are not recognized. All education must, to a certain extent, 
depend upon cramming. Education is the training of the intellect, but it has another 
object, the acqrxisition of knowledge. I always consider that education consists of two 
things, the acquisition of knowledge, and the training of the mind and intellect. To 
some extent the acquisition of knowledge does require a certain amount of cramming, 
and, so far, it is not deleterious. 

Speaking as one who is closely associated with the University work in 
Bombay, and who holds certain official posts in connection with it, you think that the 
real educational gain of simultaneous examination would be much greater than any 
disability that might come from the establishment of cramming? — Yes, certainly. 

With reference to the demand for simultaneous examination, we have been 
told that it is somewhat slackening : you do not agree with that ? — It has slackened 
in one sense. “ Hope deferred maketh the heart sick.” We have been so long 
expecting simultaneous examination, especially at the time of the last Public Service 
Commission, and we were so sanguine that %ve were really going to get something in 
that direction, that we have had a severe disappointment ; and if there has been 

The article referred to by Sir Pherozeshah is the following ; — " An immense deal of nonsense 
talked about * cramming \ No amount of cram will enable man or boy to translate at first siglit a stih* piece of 
Latin or Greek into English, or to translate a piece of Carlyle into good Tacitean Latin, or into Greek in the 
style of Demosthenes, Diiferential and integral calculus are not things 'quick, sharp boys’ can pick up a 
smattering of in a hurry. At least any crammer deserves ail he gets who can show them the wa\' to do soi 
A crammer can help a well-educated youth to summarise and condense hi.s knowledge, can teach him to 
answer fully yet terrsely, and ean point out a great variety of points which nra:>t indispensably be remembered, 
and which points a student iiy himself would be long in ascertaining. Such a ' crammer’ must be an able and 
experienced man, and as such de.serves an ample honorarium. But it it be meant that a crammer 
or crammers can cause a badly taught, superficial y^outh to pick up a smattering of a number of 
subjects, and thus gain a place, all we can say is, that we entirely disbelieve the assertion. The 
rules of the examination are expressly framed to exclude such smatterers, and we believe do so. At all 
events we have met none of the class referred to among the members of the new service ^^•^Jlraser^s 
Magazine, October 18/3. 
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^ a certain amount of apathy following a disappointment of that sort you may say that 

I the demand has slackened, but, really and substantially, it has not done so. 

You think there has been no change of opinion ? — There has been no change 
of opinion at all. 

Again, from the educational point of view, what is your opinion with regard to 
the proposal of taking Indian children of the age of thirteen or fourteen and sending 
them to England ? — I can only wonder that such a proposal should have been 
seriously put forward. In the first place, do people really think that parents could 
entertain such a proposal ? In the very beginning of the thing, is it possible to 

! imagine that Indian parents will consent to send children at the age of thirteen or 

fourteen to England, even if ultimate success were assured so far as passing the Civil 
Service Examination is concerned ? 

Take your own community, which is very liberal-minded and less bound down 
by the conservative feelings which prevail so commonly here : do you think that 
many Parsis would send their children to 'England at that age ? — They would never 
send their children by themselves. There is, however, this difference in the case of 
Parsis. Just now there is a little tendency among Parsis to take their children with 
themselves to England for their education even at that early age. There have been 
a few cases of that sort, and they may, to a certain extent, increase. 

But those would be very wealthy people ? — I was just going to say that those 
would be wealthy people who can afford to stay in England in that way. 

I But taking the generality of educated people ? — They never would consent to 

such a thing. 

With reference to the question of age you are of opinion that a man coming 
out at twenty-five comes out at the best time ? — At about the best time. 

Do you also hold that the age of twenty to twenty-two is the best time for the 
competitive examination P-— Yes, I think it is the best time for the competitive 
examination. 

Why do you put that high age for the competitive examination? Supposing 
the competition took place at seventeen to nineteen, after public school, and following 
Upon that there was a training which would make them more expert upon Indian 
i questions and Indian problems, that would bring them out not much earlier than they 
are brought out now. you would get about the same age for coming out only a much 
earlier age for the open competitive examination. What would you say with regard 
to that ?— I did not consider that, because I thought a practicable scheme would not 
qllow too long a time for training in Englandi That was my only reason for putting 
; it the other way. 

There are two sorts of Schools. There is the School, the Macaulay’s School, 
the Mid-Victorian School, which says, give a man at a fairly late period in his youth 
a general education, a classical education, and so on, and then put him into work. 
And there is the other, the sohiewhat more modern and Scientific School, which says, 
take a tnan earlier, take his general education at an earlier period, and super-impose 
upon it a technical education, technical in view of the work which he has to doi 


Whicii School would you associate yourself with in connection with the Indian Civil 
Service ? — The Mid-Victorian. Perhaps I am old-fash’oned, but I am strongly 
inclined that way. 

Whilst it is quite trite you may get a man 'witii more mature judgment, say, at 
the age of twenty-five, has not that mail also settled much more in his habits than 
if he was taken two or three years earlier f — Of course lie lias, fie would he less 
formed at the earlier age than the later age. But I still consider that rwenty-fivo is 
not too late an age for further assimilation. 

In so far as the English characteristics are not Indian oliaracteristics, and tend 
to range themselves in water-tight compartments away from Indian characteristics, 
do you think that there is more hope for the man of cwenty-two than tor the nmji of 
twenty-five in assimilating himself to his circiunstanoes P— No, for this reason. A 
young Englishman of twenty-two coming' out to India is more impressionable to the 
society which is immediately around him, and, according to my notion of things, lie 
would imbibe prgudices wliich he might not find it easy to give up ; whereas, a mar. 
of twenty-five would not he quite so impressionable to die society which surrounds 
him. 

But the societyw’hich surrounded a man of twenty- two in India would not be 
purely Englisli Society, would it ?— Largely ; because an itnglishman will not mix 
easily with other people. 

Supposing you took the precautions, in his probation, of course., to make him 
mix with the best Indians in the service, what would you .say then ? — It would make 
ho difference, though 1 am afraid it would be I'ery difficult to take precautions for tliat 
purpose. 

Is not a man of tiventy-five much more iiively co associate with his own 
race than a man of rwenty-two? — I find it somewhat difficult to answer that 
question. What I was laying stress upon was die impressionability, which 
is of more account in these things than other c:rcumstance.s. 

Is it not the case that a man of twenty-five has selected whom he is going to 
work with far more definitely than a man of twenty-tw-o P — Ye.s. 

And that, consequently, instead of a man of twenty-two being more likely to 
adopt purely Engli.sh prejudices when he comes out here, a man of twenty-five is much 
mewe likely to adopt English prejudices P — It might be the, one extreme or the other. 

He might take to the one tiling- or the other. 

You referred, I think in answer to a que.stion put to you by tlie Chairman, 
to Revenue oases which v/ere dealt with exclusively by Revenue Executive Offiedns, 
Executive Officers acting as judicial Officers. Would you mind giving us the 
process a little more in detail 5 what kind of case have you in mind ? — Any questicHi 
affecting the assessment and collection of revenue. 

Where would the dispute arise; try and visualize a particular case in your I 
■ovm mind ? — Shall I tell you my own case ? I have been involved in these oases, and; ;; 
1 have had to go up twice to Government. 
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^ Supposing I was the ryot and you were the oppressive Executive and Revenue 

f Ofitoer ?~I do not like that position, but I will accept it. . . . 

Supposing you have done something I object to, what should I have to do ? — 

I. will give you the case of a building fine. I dispute it. 

You are now representing the ryot P—Yes. 

Where would you first go to ? —To the Mamlatdar, and lie only refers for 
Orders to the Collector. The Collector gives the Mamlatdar certain Orders 
1 which the Mamlatdar passes on to me. I am dissatisfied with it. I then make an 

i application to the Collector. He passes an Order upon it. He sits in judgment. 

It is, — The Collector versus So and So. He states the tacts and he passes an Order. 

I am dissatisfied with it. I appeal to the Commissioner, who, if he chooses, makes 
, . some inquiries into nay ca.se. He sends for me, and he passes a Judicial Order upon 
it. l am dissatisfied with that. I then appeal to Govemment. 

What do you mean by “ Government ” ? — The Executi\'e Council. Then they 
pass whatever Order they think fit. After tliat I have no remedy. 

That is the final stage ? — Yes. 

You cannot run your appeal on £o the regular Judiciary ? — I am prevented by 
law from doing so. 

EX.AAdlNED BY Ti IE CFL\IRMAN. 

What is a building fine ? — When any portion of agricultural land is used for 
the purpose of building a house upon it, the Government hav^e discovered that 
it is liable to a .special fine and a special assessment. Speaking of my own case, 

[ I purchased sojiie agricultural land in the village of Deoiali. 1 began to build. 

Various questions arose, and the Collector passed an order that I should pay a fine 
[ of Rs. 17,Q00. That was on land worth Rs. 4,000. Of course, I naturally appealed. 

I EXAMINED BY MR. iMACDONALD. 

The payment down is a capital sum P — And besides that there is the 
assessment. That is a question which has been much agitated in the Bombay 
Presidency, There is the case of Salsette where the City of Bombay wanted to 
extend but it could not extend. People could not get land in Salsette, which is Only 
a continuation of the Island, because such heavy fines were intlicted when land was 
I u.sed for building purposes, I'hese matters were keenly agitated in Bombay, I 
reiriembef my friend, the late Mr. Tata, presented a strong memorial to Government 
becau.se he wanted to extend the City into Salsette. This soil of thing prevails all 
over the Presidency. I 

EXAMINED BY MR. SLY. | 

'.rhe illustration you have given about the building tine arises under the Land | 

Revenue Code ? — Yes. | 

There is a section in the Code which provides lor the levying of fines on j 

agricultural land diverted to other purposes P — ^Yes. 

In your case was it a dispute about a principle of law, or was it simply a 
dii^ute about the amount of the fine P—The amount of the fine, and the extent of it. 
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The building fine was formerly levied only with regard to the piece of land upon 
which you built. They tried to extend it to all the suiTounding compound land 
which had been previously excluded. 

Was your objection to the principle of the law under which this unearned 
increment on the land was secured to the Government, of was it simply to the amount 
of the fine that was levied ? — I did not ‘contest the law, because I could not. 

It was the amount of the fine ?— Necessarily. 

If there had been a question as to whether any fine was leviable or not, that 
would have been open to trial in the Civil Court ? — No. 

Not as to a dispute as^to the amount of a fine, but as to whether any fine al 
all could be levied under the law : could not that have been taken to the Civil 
Court ? — No. 

Any question of title with regard to land can be taken to the Court ? — 
Certainly, as between private parties. It certainly could be taken to a Civil Court. 

I think you told us that there were about three hundred members of the 
Bombay Presidency Association ? — ^Yes. 

When was the last General Meeting of the Association held ?— About two 
years ago. 

About how many members attended it ?— About one hundred. Our members 
are scattered all over the Presidency. The three hundred are not people who are 
resident in the City of Bombay alone. They come from all parts of the Presidency, 
and, unless there is something very stirring, they generally do not find it convenient 
to come down to attend the General Meeting. 

You stated that it was managed by a governing body ?— Yes. 

Of how many members ? — Fifty, 

Was this Memorandum which has hcen puc in by you passed by the govern- 
ing body ? — Yes, certainly. 

At a meeting of the governing body f — Yes. Three meetings were held for 
settling the draft, and it was finally passed at a meeting of the Council. 

About how many members were present ? — At the last meeting there were 
a large number present, over twenty, I cannot, however, tell you the exact number. 

EXAMINED BY MR. GOKHALE. 

Y'ou stated in reply to the Chairman that you have been in the Bombay 
Legislative Council for twenty-five years ?~Yes. 1 was first nominated by Lord 
Reay under the old system when there was no election. Ever since the Councils 
Reform Bill, 18S2, came into force, I have been a member of the Council. 

You were also in the Viceroy’s Legislative Council for a number of years ?— 
Yes S for three terms. 

You have represented the Bombay Corporation in the Bombay Legislative 
Council ?— Yes 5 ever since 189S. 

How long have you been in the Bombay Corporation itself?— Forty years. 
I have been a member ever since its foundation in 1872 ; and before that I was on 
tlie Bwich of Justices, which was then the Municipal organization in Bombay. 
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I I take it that you advocate simultaneous examinations because you want the 

1 equal association of Indians and Europeans in the Civil Service of this country ?-r- 
f Yes. 

You would have nothing less than equal association?— Absolutely equal 
association. 

And you think that such equal association cannot he secured by any other 
means ? — That is what I have long felt. 

You have no fear that under a system of simultaneous examinations the 
service would be swamped by Indians ?— None whatever, 
i Supposing simultaneous examinations were instituted in this country, what is 

your forecast : Would the English element continue to be in the majority, or would 
the Indian element tend to swamp ? — For the next twenty-five or thirty years one can 
say positively that the English element will be in the majority, and I never like to go 
, too far. 

If ever the situation changes, and signs appear that the English element is 
. going below the limit thought desirable, do you think that the problem could be 
I dealt with then ? — ^Yes, it could be dealt with then. 

It is not necessary to deal with it now ?— No. 

I Mr. Fisher put the question to you that if simultaneous examinations were 

instituted, all our brilliant B.A.’s would go for the simultaneous examination, and that 
very lew would go in for the M.A. IDo you accept that view ?— I should have liked 
j to answer ]\{r. Fisher a little more flilly. I think, on the contrary, the result would 

■- he that many men would go in for the M.A., because that in itself would be a very 

I good preparation for the Indian Civil Service examination. 

; If they went up for the M.A. under your rules, the age limit for the Indian 

i Civil Service would be exceeded. Sixteen years is your age for matriculation \ four 

I years more for the B.A., and two years more for the M.A., and that is only in one 

I subject. Mr. Paranjpye stated that an M.A. would have no chance in the Indian 

! Civil Service examination, because he would have studied only one subject thoroughly 

and would be at least 22 *, so that if an Indian wanted to go up for the simultaneous 
examination here he would have to specialise after the B.A; ?— Probably that would 
be so. 

; Do you think that all the best B.A. ’s would go up for the Indian Civil 
Service ?~There will be various circumstances which will influence a man’s choice 
not merely because he happens to 'te the best B.A. 

Already there are instances of the best men having had the choice of the 
Indian Civil Service, and their not having gone in for it?--There are many who have 
; : a good opinion of themselves and who w'ould prefer to go in for the legal profession, 

, : wliere the prizes are considerable and whom no Indian Civilian could ever hope to 
{ rival. The meh who are most succes^ul at the Bar can make an income far in excess 
; cf anything {that the Indian Qvilian can make. 

They generally take the M.A. first, and the LL.B., and otltcr legal examina* 
tions afterwards? —Yes, 
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Do you not also think that with the growth of facilities for research and 
original work and that kind of tiling, tiiosc wivj are interested in education itself 
would prefer an educational career to the Iniiian Civii Sert^tce ? — Yes. The state of 
things in India is such that there arc many opcniii^s in those directions *, and a good 
many people will prefer it; 

So that Mr, Fisher’s fear is not well founded f — That is so. 

Even if a man goes in for the Indian Civil Service and fails, there is nothing to 
prevent him from going up for the M.A. afterwards ? — ^Nothing whatex’er. 

The ranks of the M.A.’s need not he seriously depleted because of the Indian 
Civil Service ?— No. 

The opinion has been expressed by se\'eral Kuropcan witnesses that if a 
simultaneous examination were instituted here it would have a deleterious effect utioti 
University education. I do not know if you arc of that opinion, because in reply to 
Mr. Fisher you said that possibly our curriculum might undergo changes after the 
institution of the Indian Civil Service simultaneous examination ? — It would have no 
deleterious effect on education. It would be for the good. That is what I maintain. 

You are aware that no change can be jnadc in the University curriculum 
without fee sanction of Gov'ernment ? — I know it ver}?’ well indeed. 

Therefore, if tliere was likely to be any deleterious effect produced, in any case 
the Government would be thereto prevent tiiat?---Govermnent has watched very 
closely what takes place at the University, especially in recent years, Tlicy watch 
every change made in the University Regulations, and they give tiicir consent, only 
after very careful consideration. 

Perhaps they watch too closely That is my view of the thing. 

Then, again, the Government appoints four-fifths of the Senate P—They 
appoint 80 out of the 100 Fellows. There are ex-officio Fellows who are high. 
Government officials. The twenty men are not open entirely to election, but 
Government can to a certain extent limit their election. 

So, at least, four-fifths of the Senate is appointed by them ? — ^Yes. 

So that np change is likely to be recommended to which the Government are 
oi^osed P — ^Absolutely no. In the first place you have to obtain the sanction of the 
four-fifths who not only are appointed by Governnicnt, hut the majority' of whom are 
Government officials, or Educational officers. 

And, if changes are recommended which the Government disapproved, 
Government will stop them ? — Government will ‘have the opportunity of putting a 
stop to them if they are not considered desirable. 

You said, in reply to the Chainnan, that any special additional ftioilities that 
may be given to us in India to get into the Indian Civil Service in addition to the 
London door would stamp us with inferiority ; for instance, if a separate examination 
is given? — Yes. 

But I put to you this case. Supposing, the Civil Service Examination, instead 
of Its being held once a year in London, is field (the same examination, under the .aam^^ 
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controllmg authority, the Civil Service Conutiissioners, the same examiners, and the 
same everj'thing) every six months or twice in the year once in London and once in 
India, a certain number of places being clfered at tlio London examination, and a 
certain number of places being otfered at t.fic indian examinatii^n, open in both cases 
to all His Majesty's subjects of all races and creeds, — ^wouid you have any objactioii 
to such a scheme ?•— If I couk! not get the one which i prefer, I v/oiild accept this. 

You do not think that that would contravene the spirit of the Statute of 
1888 ?— No, but it might bring out a difference between the successful candidates 
of one country and the successful candidates of the other. Otheiwise, if I cannot get 
simultaneous examination I would accept this. 

If the examination in India was open to all His Majesty’s subjects, and if it 
was held under the same authority, and if the Civil Service Commissioners certified 
that it was of the same difficulty, would your objections not met?-— Then all the 
most serious objections would be removed. 

Coming to your Memorandum, I see that you carry the fight into what might 
be called the opposite camp ?— I hope not. I only state facts. 

You advocate simultaneous examinations not only on the ground of political 
expediency and wisdom, but also because you think that it would lead to increased 
efficiency of the Ser\'ice ? — I have been convinced of that fact for a very long time. 

Will you explain whar you mean, a little more fully ? Do you mean increased 
cfficienc)' of the Service by a larger Introduction of the Indian element ? — I have more 
than once pointed out that able as Eiiglisli Civilians are, and possessing, as they do, 
many great qualities, they arc, and tiiey remain, almost to the end of their career 
. (I am not speaking invidiously) ignoraPit of the ways and thoughts and habits of the 
people, to a remarkable extent. I have had an opportunity of saying this and point- 
ing out what is really the knowledge or rather the ignorance of English Civilians of the 
Natives of the coimtiT in a speech wliloh I made in the Bombay Legislative Council 
as far back as 1901. I pointed out that the unfortunate difficulty which Englishmen 
have in acquiring Indian languages keeps them apart from the people in a way which 
would not be patent to people, except those who have been in close contact with 
these matters. I have wandered all over the Presidency in my professional career, 

. going from \'i]lage to village, and have had an opportunity of seeing the work of 
English Civilians perhaps more than ar:y other person ; and even when their intentions 
were of the Viry best, I h.a\-c found that t’^e. ignorance of native ways was a great 
obstacle in the way of their luiderstairring and dealing with the people. It is wonder- 
ful how Englishmen cannot acquire the language. 

In the case of Indians the advantage of knowing or being able to acquire tlie 
language is great ?— It comes to them intuiti vely. So that, if you could cbmbme the 
two things, as would be the case, if Europeans and Lidians were members of the .sanic 
Serv’ice, and mixed with each other on equal terms, the efficiency of the Aclministratidn 
would be largely increased. 

Each side would supplement the good points of the other, and the total 
combination would be for the good of the country ? — ^Y’es. 
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You saj' : •* Most of the great Englishmen who knew Indians closely and 
intimately have borne generous testimony to the moral qualifications of Indians. ” 
Will you mention some of the names you have in your mind ? — I will give you the 
names of all the principal people, Sir Thomas Munro, General Le Grant Jacob, Sir . 
John Malcolm, and Mr. Elphinstone. There are various other names which I could 
give you. In writing this Memorandum I liave had in mind the selection of the 
opinions of the most distinguished administrative Civilians ami Military Officers who 
have expressed their views upon that subject. 

They knew Indians in pre-British days, when India:is occupied positions of 
authority and command and exercised responsible functions in Native territories - 
Yes. 

Indians have not had similar opportunities since ? — No. 

Therefore the opinions of the present day Europeans are not entitled to the 
same weight as opinions expressed by those Englishmen who saw Indians actually 
* working in great and responsible positions ? — If I may be permitted, and 1 am not 
taking up the time of the Commission, I should like to refer to an account of the way 
in which an Indian could administer Revenue and other matters. T had occasion 
recently to read up the history of the Sangli State. The Chief of the State, in the first 
half of the nineteenth centurj’^, Chintamanrao, was a personal friend of the Duke of 
Wellington. If you will allow me to do so I will read you a description of him so far 
as his ad m inistrative powers were concerned. “ Chintamanrao ( he was the 
Chief of the State ) was a competent Administrator. The key-note of his 
administration was to keep his subjects contented. He was of a comprehensive 
and versatile mind and there was no subject affecting the well-being of the 
State which did not attract his attention. He promulgated his Code of Ci\'il, Crimi- 
nal and Revenue Procedure in 1857, but he had been collecting materials for this 
Code for over ten years. The codes of laws promulgated by. Mr. Eipliinstone Were, of 
course, before him, also the code issued by Tipu Sultan of Mysore, and the rules and 
regulations issued in Kolhapui" and in other placc.s. He took considerable interests 
in mining operations, particularly, gold mining in Kupalgad Hills, which lie encouraged. 

In one of his tours he found marble stones at Vervi in the Shirhatti Taluka. He set 
.about exploring for it and for other stones, etc., in Shirhatti. In i he issued 
orders reserving the right of the State in respect of gold, silver and precious stones, 
white allowing free opportunity to all to explore for Iltho stOncs, manganese and other 
minerals. He made unsuccessful efforts to introdrjce a silk indu.stry into the 
State, etc.” 

That Chief had worked with the Duke of ¥/ellington ?•— ^'cs ; and the Duke 
of Wellington had the highest regard for him. 

With regard to the suitability of a compel iiive examination to Indians, the 
view has been expressed that while a competitive examination may be a good test fer 
Englishmen it is not an equally good test for Indians, because it tests only intellec- 
tual qualities. You share the view with Lord Sherbrooke that intellectual and moral j 
qualities are interdependent P — Yes, absolutely. i 
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j To what extent do you think the competitive test is a proper test for getting 

J Indians of the right stamp into the Public Semce P — I think it is as good a test as in 
the case of English people. 

And you cannot think ot any other which is equally good ? — ^No, that is so. 

You mention certain qualities, and you say : “ If, however, what is meant by 
administration on English lines is the application of principles deduced from the 
most advanced education and culture and the progressive experience derived from all 
ages and climes, then English education will qualify Indians ” and so on. Do you 
mean by that, English education as imparted here, or do you mean, English education 
which has had the finishing touch of residence for a period in England ? — In the 
first place, I would say, the English education imparted in India ; but, as in the case 
of all educated people, they are always the better for going and stud)dng in other 
countries and especially that is the case of an Indian studying in England, which 
is the ruling power. 

You think that the English education which we receive here gives us a fair 
amount of those qualities which are thought to be necessary for carrying on Admini.- 
stration on English lines ? — Sir Alexander Grant, who was the Principal of the 
Elphinstone College, and Director of Public Instruction, laid it down in one of his 
reports that English education made his Indian students more trustworthy, more 
reliable, and more courageous in the exact proportion to their scholarly attainments, 
! in the exact ratio; and that is the opinion which I have always held. 

You think that the education we receive in this country develops not only 
our intellectual qualities but also our moral qualities to a corresponding extent ?-~It 
dev’^elops both the moral and the intellectual qualities. 

And if the men who are selected are sent to England as you propose, all the 
I necessary requirements of the situation would be met ?— Yes. 

I EXAMINED BY MR. CHAUBAL. 

! With regard to your scheme for the recruitment of the Provincial Civil Service 

; you say, « The Association are of opinion that one-third of the recruitment should 

! take place from the body of legal practitioners, Barristers and Advocates.” Do 

you advise it for the Pleaders? — The Pleaders can come in in one of the three 
j proposals. 

I Which one? — The Subordinate 3udiciary. All Pleaders would be eligible 

for that. The LL.B.’s are Pleaders. That one-third would be open to all Pleaders. 

Under the first part of your scheme, as I understand you to say, you submit 
“ : LL.B,’s to the same competitive examination, and get them into the service ? — Yes. 

If your scheme is that B,A.’s and LL.B.’s have to sit for a certain examination, 
and that the Provincial Subordinate Judicial Service is to be recruited from that class 
by competitive examination, there is no scope for Pleadership there ?— Are not LL,B.'s 
pleaders;?','; 

They are qualified to be Pleaders if they do not go in for the competitive 
examination and enter the service ?— LL,B.’s after three years. 
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That Is as it is at present. Wliat you want is a eoiiipctiti\"C examination. 
One-third is to be recruited in this way from tlie Subordinate Judges of the Provincial , . 
Civil Service after, tiicv' ha\'c passed the LL.B. ?~So- they have to practise for three 
years. That is iny scheme. They must he in the first instance .LL.B/s. They 
must become Ideaders, because it is coupled with practice for tliree 3"ears. LL.B.’s 
have deveiopecl into Pleaders «ifter three years^ practice, 'I'hesc are to be subjected 
to an examination for the Subordinate Judgeships. 

What is the hardship of a practising Pleader going in under Clause No* 11 ?-- 
I'hc probability is that a practising Pleader would not have the same qualifications 
for the knowledge of the principles of law wliicli an LL,H, would certainly ha\'e. 

Do you suppose a practising Pleader is not an LUB. ? — I assume he is - 
an LlliipB*: 

Why should not a Pleader of more than five years^ standing come in under 
your Scheme No, II ? — He certainly could 5 because to be a practising Pleader ha 
must have had an LL.B. Degree for five 3-ears, and he has already practised for 
three years. If he has practised for five years all the better for him. He is equally : 
elisrible as a candidate for that examination. 

Do I understand that you have no objection to insert the word “ Pleaders,”' 
■where you have given the two olavsses, Barristers and Advocates, in Clause II ? — I 
■would have no objection if the period of practice is somewhat extended. 

Under the present circumstances a Barrister of five years’ standing ha,s as . 
much practice, as a Pleader of three years’ practice ? — I am not able to agree with 
you there. . . ■ , 

My impression is that, as a public man, you have been taking some interest 
in this question about the separation of the judicial and the Kxecutive P — Yes, I have, 
for some years now. 

If my impression is correct, you liave worked out a scheme* for thdv : 
separation? — Yes. 

And in that scheme you considered that the financial .difficulty was not very 
considerable ?— I think it was not very considerable. I laid it before the Legislative 
Council in 1893. 

You gave a practical in.stance as to why you want a separation, the building , ■ 
fine in connection with the Land Revenue case you mentioned ? — Yes. ' . : , ’ 

In that minute of yours you mentioned cases coming under the working of the ! 

Salt, Op*’-™? 

lYhat is the evil or mischief which the public complains of as regards,. ,the.se '} , 
Acts? — In many case.s it amounts to persecution, to put it shortlyi There ■were 
instances with regard to the Salt Act which it would surprise an ordinary man to find 
could be dealt with by a Magistrate in the way in which they were dealt with. Take ; 
the case of tlic poor woman who was convicted for using in her food a bit of .saline 
earth she had scraped from the ground. 

' * See page 61. 
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I want to know the general, character of the reasons why the public demand 
this separation in the trials of these cases ? — In their decisions the Magistrates are 
influenced by their bias on the Executive side. 

Is that felt as an evil only by the practitioners, or by the public ? — By the 
public. I do not care about the practitioners. These cases arc no evil to them. 
They bring money to them. 

We have had the evidence of High Court Judges who have been asked about 
that point. Do you think that these cases, owing to these Acts, do not and cannot 
come before the High Court except upon revision ? — They cannot. 

Do you, or do you not, agree with me when I say that in revision, such evils 
are not likely to be seen by the Court at all ? — I agree with you entirely. They 
never meddle with a revision of facts. 

In clause I of your scheme you say : “ The present Subordinate Judiciary 
composed of Subordinate Judges of different grades should be enlarged and 
strengthened. It deals, at present, with civil work only. To that should be added 
criminal work at present done by Revenue Officers. ” That is part of your scheme 
which you propose, is it not ? — es, because I have considered that Subordinate 
Judges really do criminal work better than the Deputy Collectors, the authorities 
which are now entrusted with it, because they possess superior qualifications 
to the Deputy Collectors. 

Apart from this tendency to decide according to the bias of the superior 
Executive Officer, Mamlatdars and those persons who are vested with second and 
third class powers have hardly any real training in law ? — That is so. ; 

EXAMINED BY SIR THEODORE MORISON. 

Did I understand you to say that you thought that the holding of the 
examination in London was inconsistent with the Act of 188 S ? — Yes. 

Not with the letter ? — Beyond that ; both against the letter and the spirit. 

The letter is what you have quoted there. Nobody has actually prevented 
their holding any office, place or appointment, in the Civil Service? — Practically, 
yes. ' 

But not literally ? — ^Yes 5 because you must expound the letter fully. 

I want to ask you about the other, the spirit, lam no lawyer, and I do not 
understand what these things mean. In what way is it inconsistent with the spirit ? - 
' The Court of Directors expounded the Statute as meaning that there shall be no 
governing race and no exclusion of Indians 5 but if you arrange that -they are 
excluded systematically by such Regulations from that coittpetition, then you break 
the spirit of that Statute. 

But did the framers of this Act themselves provide by R^ulation , that the 
examination should be held in London ?— I have heard tliat said ; but I remember tlie 
early debates very soon after the passing of the Statute, in which it was panted out 
, that they realised that for a long time to come the examination will have to be held 
in England. That was not an essential part of that policy. 



It is in the Act F — Not that it should be held in England. 

Surely one of these repealed sections of the Act directs that an examination 
should be held, and I think it is less favourable to Indians than the present condition, 
because it says that nobody shall sit for that examination unless he has had nomina- 
tion from the Directors. Surely, no Indian is likely to have got a nomination ?— To | 
what Statute are you referring ? ! 

J 

The one you are quotin.g'- — There is no provision for appointment, by the j 
Directors in that. 1 

I am no lawyer^ but i iiave a copy of the section which has since been ; 
repealed. — ^What is the Act ? 

This Act of S and 4 William IV.— T»iat is the Act of 1838 which lays down 
that no racial distinction shall be made. 

It does : but, as a matter of fact, there is a proxision in one of the repealed 
sections which one does not generally see which says that there shall be an exami-* 
nation for introduction to Haileybury, and that the Directors shall give nominations 
for persons who sit for that examination- Therefore, I gather from the Act itself that 
it is not contrary to the spirit of it as it xvas understood ? — It is contrary to the spirit 
of it, though under the actual circumstances existing at the time it might not be 
possible to hold simultaneous examinations. Hur. the spirit remains. The spirit was 
to exclude the theory of a governing class. 

You think we are more capable of interpreting the spirit in which they framed 
that Act than the men who actually fl*a.inecl it? — ^No: but I would go to the 
people who were concerned with the framiirig of ibe iAct, and afterxx-ards with the 
carrying of it out. I ha'^^e an extract riere from ihc speech of Lord vStaniey, who 
was very much concerned In ail these traiij^actions from iS83 to 1857. The extract 
which I have here from tlit report of his .spec:]: sa y-?; : i fe could not reirain from 

expressing his conviction ti'K'Jt, in rof -.sbjg fo carv} on oraminations in India as well as 
in England, a thing that wajj cash.)' pracl'.-cihie, tho l iox ernmenl were, in Tact, negati- 
ving that which they declared to be one of the principal objects of their Bill, and 
confining the Civil Service, .is thep'.tofcrc, eo luigiisiunen.’' The same thing was ' 
repeated in 1857, Lord Stanfex' was in the best position possible to interpret what 
was meant. 

Tunui/g to the educariouai aspeci. of this question, do I gather from your 
answers to *Mr. Fisher thm* you are not anxiou.-: tliat we should develop in India an 
indigenous system of educatu»n ? — j sltould like you to tell me wliat you mean by 
an indigenous system of education.'' ^ 

I 

Something which u-OisKi represent and can-y on Indian culture P— I nffintioned i 
it in answer to a question pm to me by Mr. .Macdonald, lam for Indian culture i 
but Indian culture can tsesr be devetojvd in India through English education. It 
is English education which has taught us to appreciate Indian culture as founded 
upon its history and its own literature. 
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That would means surely, the study of Indian books and the great works of 
ndian writers P — Not only that ; it would include the study of the habits, and race, 
uid manners of the the people- Everything would be included in culture. 

Something in the same way as English education has been developed by the 
itudy of Latin and Greek. Is there not a hope that we may develop an Indian culture 
oy the study of SaovSkrit and Arabic and Persian ? — That is a large question ; and one 
Ycin only give an opinion. It has been expounded at different times that Sanskrit and 
Arabic may do for Indians, and Indian languages and Indian culture, what Greek and 
Latin did for English people. But the circumstances were different. 

You do not agree witli. it ? — No, 1 do not, because the circumstances are entire- 
ly different. 

You say that in your own fondness for Latin and (}reek? -I used the words 
with reverence, because I know little Greek. 

i But in 3^our reverence for European classics, are 3^011 prepared to develop Indian 

education upon those lines of Latin and Greek which have turned out useful for 

Europeans but which entirely neglect the culture and civilization of India ? Greek 

and Latin culture is valuable, not only for one-sided development, but it is valuable 
for laying down principles for all development and all culture. That is the view I 
; take of Latin and Greek literature and history. It not only teaches us specific 
facts confined to particular people, but it ultimately enables us to develop principles 
which are good for all culture. 

That must mean in practice, must it not, that the knowledge of that culture 
I which is bound up with Persian things, will disappear from the education of young 
I Mahomedans ?— No. W'hy should it disappear ? Why should we not go, some of 
i us, for European classics, and some of us for Oriental classics ? I think it would be 
I good for all of us if we varied in that manner. 

: You would have a class of boys being specially trained for the Indian Civil 

r Service who w'ould ' follow a European course of education, and you would have 
; anoth^sr class of hoys who would develop more particularly the Indian school of 
culture? — ^Yes. You may take it that way. 1 think a diversity in educational 
■ ' attainments is a very useful thing. 

According to your system,- those who followed the Indian system of culture 
would not have a chance in the* examination ? — Sanscrit and Arabic are included in 
that curriculum. 

We have been told that Indian education is not fairly represented in tlie 
examination ? — I'hat ought to be remedied as a matter of detail. 

If you remedy it, does it not come to this, that you have one class of subjects 
which the Indian competitor takes up, and another class of subjects which are taken 
up by Europeans ? — Many subjects would be common to both. 

Theoretically, but not in prac tice ? — Really, why not ? 

Because in the system of training, the broad liberal education of which you 
speak, in India is one thing and in Europe another, you may arrive at a culture 
in many ways by many gates. In Europe it may be Latin and Greek, and in India 
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it may be something else. The Greeks laid down music and gymnastics. Yoti 
cannot have a simultaneous examination which will bring in gymnastics and niusic. 
If you did, all your Greeks would have gone up in that ? — ^Yes : while your English 
candidates would get their culture through Greek and Latin, and Indians would get 
their culture through English history and English literature, which is absolutely 
impregnated with Latin and Greek culture. 

No English boy does take up English literature as a subject for examination ? 
— That was a complaint up to recent times, but since then has not English been 
brought forward in many ways as a direct subject for University study ? 

As a matter of fact, you will not find as a general rule that English people 
distinguish themselves in the examination in English literature, as will be seen by 
the fact tliat Indians are very often on the top. Englishmen who do distinguish 
themselves have generally done so in the grammar. It really is not represented in 
English education. It therefore will remain as an Indian subject, if I may use the 
expression? — English composition and tlie English language have not been by 
themselves a direct subject of study in University courses up to recently. They have 
done it indirectly because, after all, reading English literature and reading English 
history must give you a knowledge of the English language. The complaint was 
that the English language was not a direct subject of study in the older Universities. 

I believe there lm\'c been attempts in recent times to remedy that state of things •. 
but, at the same time you must remember that English candidates went right 
through the luiglish language because they studied all English literature and all 
English history. 

No : no English boy, except in his out of school hours studies English 
literature, or, at any rate, v'^ery few do so ?— Does he not read all the great hooks on 
English literature ? * . j 

lie may, or he. may not : but that is out of school. lie is never taught it in 
school ?— That can be remedied. I bclie\'e English people have awakened up in 
that respect. 

That means that you will ha\"e to change the English system of education ■ 
It is very largely changed now, I thinli. 

Would you modify that rather severe expression of yours when you .say that 
you have carried war into the enemy’s country ? Sir Murray TTammick has already 
referred to that point. Yfou say, “ It is one of the most deplorable fact.s in the 
relations of the Anglo-Indians and the Natives of this country that et'en the be.st ) 
intentioned and less prejudiced among the former have a rooted dislike to the, 
educated men among the latter.” Is tha.t true of the educational men ?■— Do ybit 
really press that question ? I really do not want to use any strong languagit' 
or anything that might widen the feeling-s between Engli.sh peoi'le and Tndian.s. That 
they should be brought closer together t.s the desire of all our best and wisest me^.' i 
But this is the conclusion f have arrived at after an experience of forty year.s, sWt 
having associated with both Indians and English people. It is an unfoitut®^: 
circumstance, and I deplore it. 1 have said this in the Legislative Council 




: gard to one for whom I have the highest respect for the manner in which he looked 
I ter the welfare of the people, Sir Frederick Lely. But if you ask me honestly, 
lis is the conclusion I have come to. I do not know all the reasons. One 
ason I have suggested is that probably educated Indians are pressing too close 
3on the heels of Anglo-Indians and officials ; and one feels inclined to kick at people 

■ ho get too close upon your heels sometimes. It may be that, and it may he other 
: asons. But you may take it from me that this is a concl usion which I have 
i rived at after long experience. I do not mean to carry war into the enemy’s 

imp. I have really no such intention. But it is a deplorable thing that such is 
le case. I have the highest regard for the h'nglish people who have shown me 
reat acts of kindness and courtscy and consideration ; but in this respect I have 
;ated what is to my mind a bare fact. 

But you have stated that in a way so that it applies to all, without exception ? 
-I hope not. 1 still make any number of exceptions *, but the broad fact will remain — 
say openly that there are many Fnglishmcn who try to get over it. There are some 
'ho, Succeed in doing so ; but, taking the average Anglo-Indian oflicial, or the non- 
Ricial, there is this feeling. 

I only want you to say that there are exceptions ? — 1 will say so at once with 
ordial good-will. 

You say that “Anglo-Indians and Natives of this country, even tlic best inten- 
ioned and least prejudiced among the former have a rooted dislike to the educated 
len among tlic latter ” ? — I am ready to add, “ with very excellent exceptions.” I 
ould not say that knowing some Englishmen as I do. 

EXAMINED BY LORD RONALDSHAY’. 

; You told Mr. Gokhale that you did not anticipate that there would be any 
anger of Indians swamping the Service if simultaneous examinations were set up ?— 
fes„ 

• And you also told him that if by chance in the future that did come to pass 
: ; would be quite easy to take .steps then to prevent an undue number of Indians 

■ itiding their way into the Service ? — I answered that in a cunsory way. I have no 
jar of that- I have no fear for the stability of the English rule, even if there was a 
iwamping. 

I was referring to the two answers you gave to Mr. Gokhale. The second was 
i hat if that did come about, and more Indians found their way into the Service than was 
hojight desirable in the interests of efHoiency, and so on, you could then take steps 
ind check the flow of Indians. What steps would you be prepared to take ? — 

; Another Commission. Commissions are always at work at interval.?. « 

I did not ask you the opinion of some future Commission, but I asked you 
j^our opinion. What steps would you be prepared to take ? — 1 will answer the real 
i»6int contained in your question. I confess that the answer I gave to Mr. Gokhale was 
a;cuiFSory answer, and did not express my full view of the matter. I say that if ever 
ite tinse qeraes, twenty-five or thirty years hence, when there was a larger number of 
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Indians in the Indian Civil Service than Europeans, you can take my word for it that 
those Indians who have entered the Civil Service in such large numbers would out- J 
Herod Flerod ; they would be more English than the English themselves, and they | 
would wish to keep up British rule, v/hile English people with that pluck and daring | 
peculiarly their own, do not sometimes hesitate to jeopardise the connection | 
between England and India, so beneficial to both, |j 

That is not quite answering my question, 'i he question I am asking is this : | 

1 am assuming after a system of simultaneous examinations is set up, that a larger IJ 
number cf Indians find their way into the Service than is thought desirable 5 and 
when Mr. Gokhale made that suggestion to you you said it would be quite easy when 
that case arose to take steps to remedy it : 1 want to know what steps you would | 
be prepared to take, supposing that it did arise ? — To some extent I qualified my | 
answer by pointing out that it was a very cursory answer, I thought it was a f 
matter of such little importance that I said, yes, let the future look after the Ritiire, i,; 
That is what 1 meant to convey. Taking it more seriously, if the time comes when > 
the Indian.s outnumber the Europeans in the Service, for twenty-live or thirty years * 
there is no likelihood whate\^er of such a thing at all. After that period 1 hope and ;; 
believe ( of course 1 shall not live to sec it ) that Indians being in such large numbers ; 
in the Civil vService itself, and under English inRuences, will be English in feeling as \ 
far as the safety and permanence of the Empire is concei'ned, that you necil has-e no ;| 
fears. 

May I take it from what you ha\u said that in your opinion it will not he | 
necessary to take any steps ? — Really I do not think that occasion will ever arise. j 

I suppose, as a matter of fact, you would admit: after careful <‘oitsideration ■ 
of the matter that it really would not be possiS’^lc to Lake any slops 10 limit the j 
number of Indians getting into the Civil Serv’ice if once you granted them the ^ 
privilege of getting into the Service by this examination ?-< 1 should be inclined 
to go with you there, i con.sider that in political matters of this kind you must 
bear in mind Lord Cliv’cks saying, To star;d still is dangerous ; to retreat is ruin.” 

I quite agree that in political matters you cannot retrace steps, and that is why 
we are insisting that you must go on with soinc system of simultaneous examination* ; 
You cannot retrace your steps after the Statutes of 1633, 1658 and 1870. Anglo* 
Indians must dismiss all idea that you can go back upon those Statutes. It is a;:;: 
political matter of such innportance that there is no retracing from steps once:|J 
taken. ■ ■ ' $ ^ 

With regard to another remark, you say : The majority of English Civp 
servants would like to remove the decision of most civil questions from Judici^ 
tribunals^o Executive officers.” I should like to ask you on wbat you base ^ 

^statement ?— I will give you the instance of a Bill pending in the Legislative Couifetl; : J 
at the present moment, called the Talukdars’ Bill, affecting cases in connection 
the succession of property. For years, up to the present moment, these oases 
: been tried satisfactorily in the Civil Courts, and an endeavour is now being 
haye them taken away from the Civil Courts and referred for decision to the TS^ 
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officer. At the present moment, a Bill is pending in the Legislative Council for that 
purpose. I could give you numerous instances of such things. 

That Bill does not propose to deal with every class of case i it proposes 
to deal with some particular classes of Civil cases?— These cases ot succession 
are Civil oases, and they are always referred to the Civil Courts. 

-But is it upon that example alone that you base your statement that the 
majority of English Civil Servants would like to remove decisions on Civil questions 
from Judicial tribunals ? — No, I would not say 1 base my inference upon that one 
single case, I only give you a typical instance existing at the present moment. If 
you turn up the files of Bills before the Legislative Council you will see that attempt 
after attempt has been made in that direction. Fortunately they have not always 
succeeded, because, after all, there is a body of English opinion which will not allow 
them to go very far in that direction. They would, hoAvever, if they could. 

I only asked that question because my personal experience of Civilans in 
districts, and so on, is rather a contrary one. They have always given me the impres- 
sion that they are very anxious not to have further burdens imposed upon them P— I 
have been moving in this Presidency for forty years, and 1 have the best relationships 
with English officers, and, as I have said, I am grateful to them for many acts of 
kindness and courtesy and consideretion. I am not spealdng with any feeling against 
them. I have great admiration for many of them, lhat, however, is a trend of their 
mind, as Sir Janies Fitz James vStephen pointed out iti the quotation I have given. 

With regard to your suggestion for the recruitment of the Judicial Service, 
you say, « The most serious defect of the Anglo-Indian Judiciary arises from the 
circumstance that their ignorance of Indian life is not conected to any extent by the 
knowledge and experience of Native ways and thought which can, to some extent 
at least, be acquired by the close contact into which a practising lawyer is thrown 
with the people.” We have had a good deal of evidence from a great many of the 
local authorities that the knowledge of the people acquired by the English Civilian 
during his earlier years on the Revenue side is one of the most valuable attributes 
in the subsequent discharge of Judicial duties. I do not quite understand what you 
mean when you say that the Indian Civilian lias no opportunity of getting rid of his 
jgnofahbe of Indian life and Indian ways and Indian thought ?— The one great 
obstacle in the way of an Englishman acquiring that knowledge is that he cannot 
acquire the Native dialects. 

But does not the Indian Civilian during the earlier years of his service spend a 
great part of his time among the people P— Shall I describe to you what he does, as I 
have seen it with my own eyes ? I will tell you what life: he passes, and phy it is he 
does not acquire it. 

bi< I ask you first of all, is it not a fact that during, the earlier years of his settee 
>^the Indian Civilian spends a greater part of his time among the people in the 
districts ? — He has a tent outside the village •, he does not pass his life with the 
people. 
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If he is alone, and lias no companion, I presume he must come into contsiot 
with the people ? — Isay he docs not come into contact with the people except in 

the way of his business. It is not through the medium of his own understanding 

of the language that he talks with them, but through the interpretation of his 

subordinates, except in a v'ery few instances, I do not know how it is in other 

Provinces. In the Bombay Presidency I have come into contact with hundretls 
and thousands of Civilians, and they cannot talk the language except in a few 
instances ; and vdth those exceptions they cannot carr>' on a conversation with the 
people.' The acquiring of the language is the greatest obstacle. The Englishman 
has a certain insular disposition. He will not thrust himself upon the people. There 
are, however, opportunities for acquiring an intimate knowledge of the people in the 
course of his training, but it is this want of knowledge of the language of the people 
which handicaps him so much. 

Then I may take it from your answer that you disagree with the Chief Justices 
and other Judges who have been examined hitherto, who have said that the earlier 
years which a Civilian spends in this way are of great use to him ? — Many of the 
Chief Justices would have no knowledge about this matter. They are mostly 
English Barristers imported from England, 

I suggest that the Chief Justices have some knowledge of the work done by 
subordinates ? — They have no personal knowledge at all. 

Have they not opportunities of judging of the work done by the District 
Judges ? — They have no knowledge of how they mix with the people. 

Have they no opportunities of judging of the Judicial work done by the 
Judges ?- Certainly. .Sir Charles .Sargent, who was one of our great Chief Justices, 
giving his examination before the last Commission, distinctly averred that the English 
District Judges were inferior, in the appreciation of evidence, to the Indian Judges. 
You will find it on the records of the last Commi.ssion. Sir Charles Sargent was a 
most dispassionate authority. 

Am I to understand from that that the Indian Civilian must makp a very bad 
Judge ? — In the appreciation of evidence he is very bad. ,! 

And, therefore, he cannot make a good Judge ?--He does not make a perfect ;■ 
Judge certainly. 

In your opinion a Barrister will make a better Judge ?— A Barrister With a:'; 
good deal of practice would make a better Judge. . 

Why do you still desire to recruit one-third of the Judicial Service from mi 
who make such bad Judges? — Shall I answer frankly? Because if I put forward^ 
scheme which excluded Civilians altogether it would be pooh-poohed as impi^i 
sable. 
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, The scheme which you formulate here is not the real scheme whibh youlii^fP: 
to SM ?^r-It is not the ideal scheme which I should like to see. Aft^ ajH,& 

" ' ' rid be practical. I thought the thing would be simply 









The sohetrie you recommend would be recruitment from the Bar P— No, from 
the subordinate Judiciary and the Bar. 

I understood you to say that your Subordinate Judiciary were, recruited from 
theTiarP— If you call the Bar the Pleaders, I mean the Bar. The “Bar” here 
means, however, the Bar of the High Court. > Popularly, when you speak of the Bar 
you mean the English and Indian barristers practising in the High Court. If you 
mean the Bar in the Judicial sense it is so. 

EXAMINED BY MR. JUSTICE HEATON. * 

You will admit that there is another side to this matter of civilians not acquir- 
ing the knowledge of the people and not being able to talk with them. There arc 
many instances of other people whose opinions are quite to the contrary and it is 
a well-known fact, or believed to be well-knovyn, that civilians when they are out in 
the districts spend many hours of their time in conversation in the vernacular with 
local people of importance P--I have heard them very often talking in that way ; but 
it has been very difficult both for them to make themselves understood in the verna- 
cular and for the people whom they interviewed to understand them. 

. There is a considerable body of information to be found in the books on India 
written by Englishmen ?— •! suppose so. I cannot tell you generally ; but if you refer , 
me to any particular book I will tell you whether that information is accurate or not. 

I will give you one instance. You know Sir James Campbell's compilations of 
Folklore and Spirit Beliefs. It is a collection of old stories and other things. Is not 
that a very valuable contribution to that particular subject P — I do not think so. 

But there are other views ? — I know that Englishmen entertain other views, 

1 quite admit it, because they do not realize this drawback. 

■ As to Sir Charles Sargent's opinion, again, there are opinions of Judges_ and 
Others^ who are in a position to have some knowledge of the matter^ that English 
Judges are good Judges ? — ^Sir Charles Sargent had a reputation for being a 
thoroughly impartial and dispassionate man ; and his opiJiions, in consequence, carry 
great weight. 

It is the weight of his opinion that you rely upon P — ^\"es. You know his 
reputation as well as I do. 

I do indeed. I wish to have it on record tliat there are other opinions.— I 
suppose there are many such instances on the records of the last Public Service 
Commission. 

And those we have had here on this Commission P — I have followed the 
reports in the public papers though I cannot say I have done so very carefully. I 
do not rely simply upon Sir Charles Sargent’s expression of view. ‘ I am speaking 
also of my own , personal knowledge and • experience. I have practised in all the 
District Courts in the Presidency. I have appeared before Mamlatdars and Deputy 
Collectors and Collector-Ma^strates and District; and Sessions Judges. I have 

* Appointed Commissioner pro by .the LomI Governmenti 
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appeared before District Judges in all parts of the Presidency and therefore can speak 
on the matter. From Sir Charles Sargent’s position his opinion ought to carry great 
weight- 

Turning to your Memorandum, near the beginning where you say “ Few 
Englishmen are captible of realizing how seriously and hopelessly English officials 
are, particularly in the higher administrative posts are you there thinking more 
of Collectors and Judges, or are you also thinking of Members of Council ? — Yes, I go 
up to Members of Council. 

A considerable part of their business, after all, is not so much detail as 
general control and supervision ? — ^Isio, not altogether. There are numbers of special 
matters which go before them in which details have to be considered. 

Htit after all their principal function is general control and supervision, is it 
not, when you come to the higher posts ? — I do not think so. On the contrary they 
iiave to deal with specific cases which involve the consideration of a large nurnb^ 
of details. 

Who would you say lays down the policy of the administration ?■ — The main 
lines of policy, as I have said, are laid down by the House of Commons and the 
Secretary of State. There is a perpetual reference from the Local Government to 
the Government of India and the Secretary of State. They do not move one step 
without having obtained the opinion, in rhe first instance, of the Government of 
India, and then, ultimately, of the Secretary of State. Therefore, there is consider- 
able delay in disposbg of matters: so that the lines are laid down by the authorities 
there, the Secretar)’’ of State being responsible to Parliament. 

There is considerable adaptation of that general policy to local circumstances 
by the Local Government ? — Yes ; and that is where the opportunity of going 
wrong comes in. 

And where they seize their opportunity r — ^N'cs. 

If we had Indians who were Members of Council and controlled the Local 



Government we really should be better off? — Yes, 1 think so. 

Turning to the question of Revenue administratiori, which is largely not on 
English lines, after all a great many of the case.s which are instituted in the Civil 
Courts are mere matters of taxation, are they not ?— Of assessment and collection of 
state share of land revenue, not of taxation. 

Do you not include that in taxation ?— No, there is a distinct line between 
them, assessment and the collection of revenue and taxation. 

Do you think that a ryot ought to be able to go to the Civil Court to have it 
determined whether he is liable to pay at the rate of Re. 1 an acre or Re. 1-8 an 


ere ?— I do not say that it would be to his advantage to go to the Civil Court. But 


’o say that it would be to Iiis advantage, and to his satisfaction and contentment 
there should be a special tribunal for the purpose of dealing with these cases 
ootnbining the two functions in one and the same person you ought t( 
Coi^, : I believe they have a special Court in IrelMid to deal wirir feme 
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matters. I think there ought to be some Court of that kind to decide questions 
between the Government on the one part and the ryot on the other, 

But would you allow the ryot to go to the Court before a special tribunal 
upon this question as to whether he was to pay Re. I or Re. 1-8 You arc putting' 

. it in tha.t way, hut it involves a very much larger sum than that of Re. 1-8. It 
means a perpetual increase of assessment for thirty years, and in the end it comes to 
a larger amount than is realised by the circumstance of there being Re. 1 or Re. l-S 
increase in two years. It means a thing that will be a loss to him for thirty years. 

Is that the type of question which 3 'ou think ought to be allowed to come 
before such tribunal ?— It is one of the questions which should be relegated to that 
tribunal. You know bow much depends upon the way fields are classified and the 
way in which the assessment is .arranged. It has been pointed out that Executive 
officers could do a good deal of miscliief to the ryots in consequence of the way in 
which they set about the work of assessment through ciassification and the other 
various stages, through which the business has to go. If the ryot objects it is 
hopeless for him to api'ieal. 1 ie goes to the Commissioner, and then before 
Government, and they settle it and he has to submit.. It is a question of thirty 
years. It is not a question of a rupee or a rupee and a half. 

You may have an enormous number ofcases?— No. After a Tribunal of 
that sort settles the lines upon whicli their decisions should be based, I think the 
number would decrease very largely. The number ot oases might he large when 
the Court is first established ; but I have always found tliat when a Court is 
estdbiished for pai'ticular purposes, and when it has given a certain number of 
decisions and settled the principles upon which those decisions shall be given, the 
number of cases decrease. _ 

, . With regard to the question of the civilians not liking the old style of paternal 
Government better, is not the recent view of that question rather this, that a great 
many of them do think there has been excessive legislation ? It is not that they do 
not approve of legislation, but that they think it has been carried too far ; is not that 
the case?— No. They go in for a good lotto secure executive freedom and irrespon- 
sibility, but they cry out against overlegislation, when it is apt to control them. 

You think they are free from that particular defect now. You pointed that 
out and quoted from Sir James Fitz James Stephen «'~I say that is still the view 
particularly that thing which Sir James Fitz James points Out, that all civilian officers 
corisider lawyers as their natural enemiek I have realized that over and, over again 
in i the course of my practice ; they consider you as their natural enemy, and as 
persons to be avoided. 

I thought you meant that laws were their natural enemies P— EaWs as well as 
Lawyers, are their natural enemies. , 

I am dealing with laws P— The quotation giyes lawyers too. 

I was thinking of the law?— -Yoti asked me whether there is not oVeriegisla* 
tion sometimes. 
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■ I asked you whether the objection to lawyers in themselves has not now gone 

by altogether?— No. If you rccid the Anglo-Indian press you will find that it has been 4 . 

perpetually dinned into our ears. Within the last few years the cry has gone up 
from them that rules of evidence must be done away with, as they hamper them in i*!, 
the carrying out of justice, and that they must be allowed to do justice in the rough 

and ready manner in which the old Oriental despots had the power of doing it, 

' k''' 

It is not the view I have been brought up to, and I thought that view had 

passed away? — I say that it is the conviction and belief of a large number of Anglo- J 
Indian officials. V 

At this moment ? — Yes^ at the prCvSent moment. } i‘' 

A little further down in your Memorandum you say “There would be no 
equality, unless the facilities and opportunities were equal in the case of Indians as 'f. 

that of Englishmen.” Would the opportunity be equal unless the competitive ‘iii 
examination were adapted so as to offer the same fcicilitie.s to Indian students as to 
! English students ? — I do not quite understand your question. 

y / Supposing, the examination were left on the same lines as those upon which it j'i‘ 

’ is now conducted and were made a simultaneous examination, would it give equal . 

' opportunities? — To a very large extent. 

r To a sufficient extent ? — Yes, for the purpose of satisfying the feelings and , 

^ sentiments of the people on this subject. Of course, there would be agitation after- 
^ wards to amend and alter things, as in human things tliere always will be *, but for 
the present it would be a source of great satisfaction and content. , 

, T see that you attach very particular importance to the powers of appreciating ' 

evidence, which only come from legal practice in legal tribunals ? — I attach very ^ 
r\ . great weight to it. 

It is a very curious comment upon our lilnglish system where we leave facts 
to be determined by juries ? — Under the guidance of the Judge. 
fr. If they choose to take it ?--But you combine a numbfer of people of common 

1 1 sense, and they are bound to take it 9 and you know, as’ a matter of fact, that they ''M 

if I • ' ^ ^ ’ }f' “ 

Ij ■ do. You must have known in your own summings-up how juries have absolutely C| 
I’,; gone according to the direction. 

|j!' The great safeguard of the jury system in England is supposed to be tliat they 

ll;!: go their own way, and that they do not necessarily rely upon the summing-up of the y 

I" Judge ?— In very isolated cases. But you know that it is said that in civil cases f 

f the system of trial by jury should be done away with. ' ^ 

ll;;;. Your view remains that the legal practitioner is a better judge of evidence 

•I' - ' fey reason of his legal practice and that he is, in fact, the best Judge ? — I cannot 
|i:;' , jinagine any Judicial officer discharging his duties satisfactorily unless he had that ■ 

Jower of appreciation which can only be acquired by legal practice. . , ^ 

: Do you know anything about the legal tribunals in France and Germany ?44; \f;- ; C 

I have read a good deal about them. ’ - 

-Where ‘ ■ Bench is absolutely dissociated from the Bar ? — ^Yes'-; 

4 .the, system there is so different 
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But if it is a successfiil system, it shows that it maybe tried? — I am not 
competent to say whether it is a successful S 5 'Stcm. I have read a good deal about 
its defects, principally, the cross-examination of the whole of a man’s life. 

With regard to the question of the separation of the lixccutivc and the Judi- 
cial, if you give Judicial powers to Subordinate Judges it would involve an increase in 
their number ?- No. That is what I tried to point out in the scheme* which I laid 
before the Legislative Council in 1893. 

But supposing, on examination, it was found that it did involve a considerable 
increase in the number of Subordinate Judges, and that it involved very large addition 
of expenditure ?— Even then I would go in for it. As was pointed out in the petition 
On the subject to the Secretary of State which was presented li> the Secretary of 
State by a large number of the most distinguished Judges in 1899. It was signed by ; 
Lord Hobhouse who had been Legal Member of Council and who was aftenvards a 
Member of the Privy Council, by Sir Charles Sargent, Mr. Justice Phear, Mr. Justice 
Garth and a lot of distinguished Judges who had served in India, .Sir Wm. Markby^ 
Sir Richard Couch, etc. ; 

Were any Bombay cases referred to in that memorandum? — The schedule 
Consisted mostly of cases which had been gathered together by Mr. Manmohan Ghose ; 
therefore they were largely Bengal cases. We collected at one time a large number 
of cases in the Bombay Presidency : and in the Provincial Conferences which were 
held in different parts of this Presidency all these cases were brought out. 

They were largely .Salt Act cases? — ^Do you not remember the case of that 
poor woman who was punished, because .she scraped a little earth which was 
supposed to contain salt and used it in her food ? 

Would that happen now I hope not. 

, ' Po you think there has been ap improvement in recent years in that matter? 

, rio you think that Magistrates now exercise more independence and act more upon , 
their own responsibility than they did ?— If you put the question to me, Isay, no, 
they do not act more independently or on their own responsibilitjv You will find 
numbers of cases arising in which they absolutely follow the wishes of their superior 
officers. 

That is your opinion ? — ^Yes, that is my view still. 

EXAMINED BY MR. JOGLEKAR. f 

• You said that if simultaneous examinations were instituted the officers of the 
Executive branch would be deprived of the chance of rising to listed- posts ? ^^'es. 

Would it not be a grave injustice to some of the best men in the Service ? 
How, would you meet that difficulty ? — By .some provisional arrangement, .ns when 
you frame a law you have to draft provisional sections to meet the actual .state of 
things. I quite agree with the view that great hardships m.'iy be done to people; 
Transitory arrangement. s ought to be made for them. 


• See page 61. 

■. , t Appointed Commissioner />ro tempore by the Local Government, 



But ill the ca»e of the jutibia! linej you are willing to give onivtliirU of the 
listed posts to officers in the Provincial Civil Service r—l dividvei ihr whok* of the 
3udicial Department into throe parts. 

One-third to the officers of the judicial branch — h os. 

Would you not give a similar nun.bcr of posl-" to t:fi'cer‘^ 1 1 tiie I'Wcuiiv w 
branch in their own line ? — No, because ilu-y do not herein ’‘'‘iti' ihv -.are quali- 
tications. In the other case you guarantee ccri.'-in qualification'', which i*- rot ti e 
case with members of the Provincial Ivxccuiiw ,Scr\ ice. 

Why do you think they are inferior qiialifiraiion.s r— Because tia y are not >0 
well-educated. I know that son:ctimes there are. cliose!’, hut tliere are efu-n 

cases in which they are not chosen. IheH..'. is an inferior uuditioaiien to the 
B.A. and LL.B. which the subordinate judicial officer'^ are retiu.irr'; to tuliil, 

You think that the l.L.B. is a nCvros.sarv addition to their cUtic.-itionai 
qualifications h — Ccrtainlv, mo«t decidedly. 

Do you not think that the long cx']\Tjcnce of Deputy L'oliertur'i in adtisini- 
strative work is itself a better qualification for rieii-g 10 a C'o!!eeLor'« p.. '! Ui;u! iitere 
examination 'r--Ko; because it dees not secure the same calihtv ol’nte!.. 

In an.swer to one of th.e 4 uestiort< you Itave Slid tlia; Depit'v iolie.tor.' haw 
hardly any legal training \'ery little. 

Perhaps you kitow that tltey hate to ur.dergo a lower and itighei 'i.-uidard of 
examination in criminal law, and they vlecide magi-tcrial ca.se‘> ; is not that a tr.iiuing 
in law?— It is of a very circumscribed characlei-. 1 Itate ;ipj'eni\a 1 sl’ore any 
number of Deputy Collectors who have tried criminal ca^e'. We do la’t narU, 10 go 
into personal questions? hat 1 could show you recent iudgments wiii.'ii would siutprise 
you. 

If simultaneous exiimimtiioji.s arc tan tillowed, woula yiu t.i'i o iain. .-tii.l even 
add to the present number of listed po.sts >- 1 refoi'c *0 .o.'U(eir, plate >■ . h a siiu.atu'u, 
.-MI my life 1 have been "ct upon 'Jinraliaixoi'.'* e'.a!j)ii'.aiioii. am- 1 ua\e K-eu 
convinced that there i.s ito utb.er selatiou iv.v-'ihh; wvepr ihat .,'1 'dss tdiaueoas 
e.saminatioi!. I refuse to contv.'uplale- ii. 

t'i'he wiliioss wiliiurew.i 


nNTERTAINMENT TO MR. P. H. UASTIR. 

DNIPS DUTY 10 0\b.’S C'Ol A'i RN'. 

.1/r. Pbeeo.e Ifosbani; Ihn-tiir vuho had AU'./i’ i-ef/rri/ /roui 0 / 

Secanih /-bfin/e/icy.’ Potnb^\\x^'iix hutHjiiudt J by Use nifmbrrs aj the 

liiftitbay hnr on gih A/>rii /'j/ f. ihe Hun, Str / /lero-t'xbab Mrhia, av>9 
in giving the toast of the guest of the spoke in Jo/hniw, 

Ladies and Gentlemen,-* I do not sec what I can add to what ha.s been said 
at several functions hi the city regarding our guest, Mr. 1 ht.stur liax been known 
to we for a very many years and our acquaintance date.s back to a time when ooaiiy ; 
of you {ireseot here to-night had not even seen the light of day. 1 irst oatne aertMHii 





this amiable gentleman at a place in the Kaira District which was twelve miles 
distant from the nearest railway station. ,\nd though I was promised that 1 would 
be put up in a palace, when I reached my destination after a long and tiresome 
journey, I was taken to a house which might have been a palace, a century ago, 
but which then had not a single pane of glass in its numerous windows. (Laughter.) 
I sent my boy to get me a cup of tea but he returned with a number of pots as 
green as green could be, and in which it was obviously impossible to take the risk 
of preparing tea. (Laughter. ) I had thus to go to the Court without my breakfast 
but I had my consolation in the fact that when I reached the Court, 1 saw a young, 
handsome and vi\'acious man sitting on the bench and treating the parties that 
came before him in an impartial and strictly judicious manner. That stern dispenser 
of justice, gentlemen, was no other than the guest of the evening. It was there that 
I gained my first experience of the sober, prudent and practical manner in which 
he always did his work — (Loud applause) — and I was greatly impressed by the 
remarkable abilit)’ with which he tried that case, 

.Another occasion on which I met Mr. Dastur was in those days when he 
was appointed to conduct an inquiry into the heavy bribery charges brought against 
a high revenue official. The inqtiiry was held at a place called Sacira, and being 
engaged in the case, I was promised that 1 would be put up In a new house. But 
when I reached tlie place to defend my client, 1 found that it t;';.-.? a new house -it 
was unfinished. Mr. Dastur, however, on hearing of my difficulties, HIk a good 
Samaritan, came ic my rescue and had me put up in a more decent habitation, 
I was much stniclu 1 assure you, geutienven, with the way in which Mr. Dastur 
handled this most complicated case. 1 ic framed three charges against nly client 
whom, 1 am glad ui say, 1 tneniually got off. (Laughter and applause.) These 
were the two occasions when I first came across Mr. Dastur and I was much 
impressed with the sobriety of judgment, the sense of justice and the worldly 
knowledge which he brought to bear upon every case that came before him. And 
ohfiracteristics to which must be added his courteous manner, were the 
distinguishing features of his whole judicial career. We all wish him now every 
happiness and prosperity and dwugh he has retired from Government service, there 
is another service open for him- -a more distinguished one- I mean the public 
service which knows no retirement. {Loud applause.) In spite of his white beard, 
Mr, Dastur is a young man~at any rate he is endowed with youthful eriergies— and 
I hope he will gird up his loins to serve the public with his remarkable abilities 
and matured judgment. I may assure him and all of you, gentlemen, that there is no 
greater reward than the conscious satisfaction one feels at liaving done something 
for one’s oouritiy to which one ow;es so much and however little he might be able 
to do, he has the proud consolation of realising that he has done his share of the 
great and arduous work which still remains to be done for the pt>gress, the enlighten- 
npTOt and the amelioration of his motherland, (Loud cheers.) 

Ladies and gentlemen, 1 have now to ask you to drink to tlie good hcidth and 
prosperity of our guest Mr, Dastur, 
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My honourable friend Sir Richard Lamb has been good enough to furnish me' 
with information on this point, and even in the last two years, when there have been 
large donations given by the Government of India, the number of schools opened in 
1911-1812 was 812 5 in 1912-1913, 887. I am not in favour of the immediate intro- 
duction of free and corapulsoiy education, but, as I said in Council before, I do 
maintain that, if we are not to have free and compulsory education, we must have a 
steady programme for the extension of the schools, which should not be less than 
500 a year, and I hope my honourable friend will see his way, under the driving 
pressure of the enormous sums which have been showered upon his Department, to 
make out a programme under which we can increase Primary Schools to the extent 
of 500 a year at least. Of course, I know the familiar argument about the want of 
teachers, that we cannot supply trained teachers for a long time to come for all the 
schools which may be brought into existence, but surely we are not going to wait 
for the extension of the schools till we have a sufHcient supply of trained teachers 
who would be required for the large increase in the number of schools which must 
take place. 

Then, My Lord, if I had a longer limit I should have said something 
about Secondary Education. The Director’s last Quinquennial Report is a 
very interesting one on that subject, and I should have liked to point out that, while 
we are talking very loudly but loosely of the weakness of Secondary Schools, while 
my friend Mr. Sharp has now got into the habit,— though he formerly was not inclined 
that way, — of saying that the condition of the Secondary Schools, is due to the fact 
that the Matriculation Examination has dominated them, if you examine the 
causes, you will find that -what I have been contending, not only in this Council but 
in the University debates on this subject, is that you will never improve your 
Secondary Schools to the extent you require them to do until you follow the German 
system of raising the status, the emoluments and the privileges of the teachers of 
those schools. If I had time, I should have referred to a Book on ‘ German Higher 
Schools ’ by an American, Professor Russel, in which he points out that when we 
are all talldng of the excellence of the German Schools, the reason is to a large extent 
that the Germans have realised that they must elevate the status and prospects of their 
teachers before they can expect to raise the status of the Secondary Schools. That 
is a point really which ought to be considered. You have got large grants. Now 
I know some effort has been made to increase the salaries of the Assistant Teachers, 
but I say it is nothing like what we should have. You must increase the 
status of the teachers before you can expect what you want from your Secondary 
Schools. 

Then, My Lord, I should have also liked, if I had time, to refer to one or two 
pdnts made in the Quinquennial Report about University Education. Large grants 
•have been made by the Government of India to the University, three lacs non-reourfr- 
mg amount and forty thousand rupees recurring amount, but even there, I venture to 
say, that the pew' rules which have been infroduoed are likely to prove a stumbling 
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bl06k in the way of future progress. In this Report the Director of Public Instruc- 
tion,— I think it was Mr. Prior and not Mr. Sharp,— has pointed out that one of the 
reforms which has been initiated is likely to do more mischief than good, because he 
points out, quoting what the Principal of the Elphinstone College, Mr. Covernton, says 
in his Report, that there is considerable danger that the B. A. degree will in future 
degenerate, and that the graduate will emerge no longer with a general smattering of 
four subjects, but with an equally general smattering of two subjects and a superficial 
knowledge of English. That is one of the great faults for which we liave been 
opposing so much the reduction of the subjects in the B. A. course, w'hile Your 
Lordship will find that, instead of raising the status of the degree, it is admitted e\‘en 
by a gentleman who was strongly in favour of that reform, who now comes forward 
and distinctly says it is more likely to deteriorate the status of that degree than to 
raise it. 

My Lord, while I am on that part of the Report, I should like to draw Your 
Lordship’s attention to a remark made by the Director of Public Instruction in which 
he says. (Reads). 

My Lord, I venture to say, it is not Mr. Sharp who is responsible for this, but 
I contend that these remarks are not worthy of a State Document like tlie Quinquen- 
nial Report of the Department of Public Instruction in this Presidency, We fought 
against some of the reforms proposed, we readily agreed to many of them but all 
throughout we were actuated absolutely by the honest determination to maintain and 
advmice the best interests of Higher Education in this Presideno)!'. I will not cast 
any reflection even on the side opposed to us, but I repeat that the Report, instead 
of attacking one side, should have recognised the honesty and purity of the motives 
actuating both. With regard to this, we failed, but I am very glad indeed that we 
were successful in defeating one of the most important of the proposed changes, aar., 
the abolition of the Matriculation Examination. The greatest struggle the University 
had to wage has been in connection with foe abolition of the Matriculation Examina- 
tion. Even the University Commission had recommended that the Matriculation 
Examination must be preserved, and, in spite of all the attempts to abolish it, I am 
glad to be able to. say that our opposition in that matter has been successful even in 
an ofBcialised Senate consisting as it does of a large majority of fellows appointed by 
CfOvemment themselves, c^., eighty out of a hundred. In this way I could have, 
perhaps usefully, perhaps not, occupied the time of the Council by alluding to and 
placing my arg;umehts and contentions on these subjects at some length before foe 
Cpunoil, but it cannot be done within twenty minutes. 

I should have very much liked to say a few words on the Resolution which 
bas been recently issued on the subject of Moral Instruction. I congratulate my 
honourable fiiend Mr. Hill, who announced it some time ago, upon the wisdom and 
qaution be has shown on that report It is foil of soundmg statements, but it is 
jfri^y recogifised that direct Moral Instruction oaiinot be cmried on in the manner in 
which it has been some time proposed, and the whole result of that very important 
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Press^ote is that teachers might give moral instraction for about ten minutes in a; 
week. I congratulate my honourable friend, Mr. Hill, upon the practical wisdom he 
has thus shown in recognising the great desirability of treating this matter in a care- 
ful and cautious way. I saw Mr. Gould when he gav’’e his Demonstration Lecture 
in England, to which Mr. Enthoven refers. I was present at that meeting, and I saw 
at once that in the hands of ordinary teachers, nothing could be more unsafe and 
mischievous than the giving of direct moral instruction. 1 am glad to say that 
Government have recognised the difEculties of this question and have dealt %vith it in 
a cautious and wise manner, and I venture lo say, as I said before, — I do not knov» if 
I have approached the limit within which my head must fall under the guillotine of 
twenty minutes’ limit, — I will not trespass upon Your f-ordsh:p’s patience any further, 
but only agam appeal that Your Lordship will on a future occasion reconsider 
whether on this particular day, the only day which we have for the purpose of dis- 
cussing questions of general interest and general financial policy, a larger time-limit 
might not be allowed to honourable members, or might not be altogether omitted. 


BOMBAY LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 

REDUCTION' OF INTEREST ON TAGAI LOANS. 

A/ tht Mieiing of the Bombay Legishtivt: Cvuncii keiti at Po>ma on 30th Juh 
ike Hen. Mr K.R-GodhoU vm<e<i the following Resoluiioti : That ijliis Council rtam- 

mends thal H. E. ihe Governor in CouiicU voill bo pleased to ro-c>mside! ihe am si. on o/ 
interest charged on tagai loam toagricnlhaists and reduce the same from h ■/ per uni 
per annum in ihe case of loans gj anted under the Govcmnifni of huCa Lotia Improvement 
Loan's Act {Act XIX of 1833). ' The Hon- .SV; Pherezesheth 'poke a. t nPn -vvertii 

Bintourable members having made obsertai ions on Resnhd->on. 

Your Excellency,- With regard to what has fallen from my honourable friend 
Mr. Orr, it seems to me that he has beer, walking round the question itistead of 
going at it straight. One argument that he advanced which has been advanced 
m this Council on a previous occasion, to which my honourable friend Mr. Laluhhai 
has made reference, is that the charge of 6^4' per cent, comes to one anna in the 
rupee, and that the tayal likes such a very simple thing in arcourits. The raye.1 
is a more shrewd and sagacious person than many people imagine and he would be 
as ready as other people to sacrifice facility and simplicity of calculation, if he could 
secure a lower rate of interest. My friend Mr. Crr shakes his head, but, after all, 
human nature is the same everywhere, whether in Mr. Orr or in the poor rayat it is 
the same. 

Then another argument which he put forward is that the rate of interest ' 
charged is a very moderate one compared to what Marwaris or xowcars charge fer’ , 
^ving loans. That is perfectly true, but, My Lord, 1 venture to ask, is that a; -;.; 
ground for Government to charge a high rate of interest or a similar rate on 
^vat^s? I venture to say that Government in making atJv’aynces , is qo^, | 





discharging' the functions of a sowoar or a Marwari. If Government were making 
these advances as such, then the argument brought forward that they as bankers 
are charging a very much lower rate of interest than others, would have some 
relevance. But that is not a position which. I venture to say, Government could 
cake in matters of this character, 'lagani advances are not made for that purpose, 
but for the purp se of conducing, as far as possible, to the ivelfare of the agricultural 
population which occupies so extensive a position in this country. 

Then, Your Excellency, I should like to take exception to two remarks made, 
one by the Hon. Mr. Godbole, and the other by the Hon. Mr. Carmichael. Mr. 
Godhole said,-— I was surprised that a careful student of these matters as he is, 
should have made the remark, — that Government occupies the position of sole 
landlord, and that these royals are tenants to w’hom they leased out lands 
on certain terms. I admit that recent legislation has been in that direction, 
but, as has been pointed out over and over again, that is not the position which the 
State occupies with regard to land revenue in this country. It was pointed out 
during the last debate on the Land Revenue Code Amendment Bill in 19C1 that the 
State is a sharer in the produce ; it is not the sole landlord, but a sharer in the 
produce, and I hope that the Hon. IMr. Godbole will not again repeat such a state- 
ment before the Council on any future occasion. 

Then; My Lord. I was surprised to hear my honourable friend Mr. Carmichael 
trotting out, for the second time in this Council, his great objection founded on the 
interests of the general tax-payer. On a former occasion when the Land Revenue 
Amendment Bill was under consideration, he also brought forward that argument, 
that you must take care of the interests of the general tax-payer, that he must not 
be made to suffer on account of any relief which might be given to the agricultural 
rayai. My Lord, if we examine the question properly, what does it come to ? Is 
he interested in it ? How does the general tax-payer really suffer in the matter ? 
The State raises an enormous proportion of its income from the revenue on land. 
C^I it rdnt, call it revenue, cal! it tax — there are different opinions on that subject— 
but it raises an enormous amount of income from that source, and is it not right 
that, in doing -“^o, it should look to the advancement and welfare of the population 
from wnom it rai.ses its 'ncome, giving it all the facilities for the purpose of 
cultivating the lands in sucii a manner tliat it may he easy for the ravoi) and not 
heavy for him, to pay the Government a shai-e of the produce which is demtuided in 
an increasing degree, settlement after settlement ? J say the question of the interest of 
the general tax-payer does not come in at all. When you look at the question from 
the point of view of land revenue, what are the mutual obligations and functions which 
the State, as a sharer of the produce and the ray at, who raises the produce, have to 
^^just between themselves P If you look at it from that point of view, you will Snd 
;that the real question involved in this matter is not simplificatioh Of accounts, itHs not 
the interest of the general tax-payer, it is not whether the rate charged is a moderate 
oriOi it isnot that one anna in the rupee is such a simple thing for the r«j at that he 


would like to pay more interest on that account, but the real point is : Does the State 
by the rate of interest it charges make any profit on its advances ? It seems to me that 
it is a simple question that has been raised by the Hon. Mr. Godbole : Does the 
State really make any profit on the advances which it makes at the rate of interest 
it charges ? And I think if you examine the figures for the last 10 years— they were 
placed before the Council on a former occasion, they included full famine years and 
several lean years (you may exclude those lean years which really do not deserv’e 
to be included in matters of this character)— and if you take into account the 
subseqiient normal years, I think it will be found that Mr. Godbole’s calculation is 
perfectly correct, that per cent, will leave a profit to the State, and I venture 
to maintain that this Council, instead of having the figures examined by a small 
committee, as suggested by my honourable friend Mr. Lalubhai, should hold that 
the State ought not to charge such a rate as will enable it to make any profit from 
the rate it charges. That is the simple question, no question of moderate interest, 
no question of simplification of accounts, nor a question of the interest of the 
general ta^i-payer as trotted out on a former occasion. 

I should like to mention in regard to what fell from my honourable friend 
Mr. Carmichael that Sir John Muir Mackenzie, who was then Finance Member, put 
it on another ground altogether, which was different from the one put forward by the 
Hon. Mxi Carmichael and it was this. He says t (Reads.) When he was a member 
of the Irrigation Commission, he held that view, but subsequently .says; (Reads.) 
That is to say, to put it briefly, he says : “ The second reason which carried weight 
with them was that the charge of the higher rate would enable them to show more 
elasticity in collection,” and what he meant by that he explains further on. I le say.s ; 
“ I remember in his wise administration Sir Uenzil Ibbctson** saying more titan once 
that in tagmi he would like to see some more bad debts and that the whole object 
of raising the rate of interest was to produce some more bad debts.” Well, that is 
an argumetit which is not very easy to accept. On the contrary, Government has 
always, as far as possible, strictly collected the tagavi advances, and we must 
fanember that, in recovering tagavi advances. Government occupy a far superior 
position than the sowcar. Tagavi advances can be recovered as rigidly as the land 
revenue and before it is possible for any other creditor who has advanced money to do 
so. It must be remembered that that places it in a position to charge very much less 
interest than the ordinary sowcars and Marwaris, who are not only postponed to the 
demands of Government, but have no such means to recover their loans and that all 
the arguments which have been put forward for the purpose of justifying the high 
rate of interest are decidedly beside the point altogether. The only point the 
Council has to remember is whether the rate of interest is so high that it leaves a 
margin of profit to the State, and it .seems to me that if that is so, the State is bound 
to reduce the rate of interest which it charges on the tagceoi advances. 

The Hon- Mr. Godbole withdrew Ms Resolution on the unders/andin? that Govern" 

meed would lay on the table a Skitmneni showing the expenditure on Tagavi establishments, 

• — ; . . - 

Lieulenant.^veriior uf the Punjab. 
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and also the remissions on irfscoverable loans written off and also the interest realised^ and 
thereby deducing the net gain or net loss, distinguishing as far as possible between the 
transactions under the Land Improvement Act ami the transactions under the Agricultunsts\ 
Loms Act. 

BOMBAY LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 

ALTERATION OR AMENDMENT OF THE CONSTITUTION 
OF THE ELECTORATES. 

Ai the Meeting of the Bombay Legislative Council held at Poona on jotk 
July /p/jj the Hon. Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoola moved the follming Resolution 

That the Governor in Council be requested to appoint a Committee to consider and 
report whether any alteration or amendment is desirable in the constitution of the electorates 
formed for the election of members of this Council and published in the Schedules annexed 
to the regulations, and that the report made by the Committee be published and laid on the 
table of this Council. 

Several honourable members homing addressed the Council on the above 
Resolution-) the Hon. Sir Pherozeshah said ; — 

Mr. President, — I atn surprised that my honourable friends Sir Ibrahim and 
Mr. Pranjpye should have committed one cardinal blunder,— Sir Ibrahim in bringing 
forward this Proposition, and Mr. Pranjpye in supporting it. They are both 
nominated members. They, I may venture to say, look at this question from a 
smnewhat detached and disinterested point of view. I cast no reflection on them 
when I say that they look at this question comparatively from a disinterested point 
of view. But, surely, they ought not to have forgotten that, human nature being 
what it is, they could scarcely expect to find support for their proposition from 
amongthe large majority of the elected members of this Council. (“Hear, hea*.”) 
Four of them are elected by Municipalities under the present perfect rSgime. Did 
Sir Ibrahim really expect that those gentlemen would come forward amd find fault 
Wththe system under which they themselves came into this Council? (“Hear, 
he^.”) 

Now take my friends of the Local Boards. They also come in under what 
they must naturally consider — least no reflection upon them — the perfect system, 
which has led reasonable people, sensible people, to send them as their repre- 
^ sentativ^. 1 quite understand the tone of injured excitement, Sir, of the Hon* 
Mr* Harohandr^ who spoke on this matter. I place myself in the same category, 
but being accustomed by long experience to look at things from different points of 
yriew, lhave not the same keen feelings as my friend. He was elected by the Sind 
j.MunicipalitiM. Surely, he would not want to make any change in so wise and 
: He must have been elected by a majority of voters and 

sufely he is bound to be grateful for such ^nsible discriminatiori. 


Now with regard to the Chamber of Commerce, we saw the Hon. Mr. Graham 
rising tip and gravely asking for an assurance that his Chamber will not be meddled 
with. Who can give him such an assurance ? Not Sir Ibrahim, nor anyone in 
this Council. That could only depend on the deliberations of the proposed 
Committee. En passant, might I ask my honourable friend Mr. Graham, why his 
and other similar Chambers are styled popularly in the Press and elsewhere 
European Chambers of Commerce ? If I mistake not, if my knowledge of Bombay 
affairs is not growing imperfect, there are Indian members on the Bombay Chamber 
at least. I see my friend behind me, one of the Karachi Chamber of Commerce. 
Ido not know what the rule there is. Why do you call yourselves European 
Chambers of Commerce ? 

The Hon. Mr. Nicholas : — We don’t. 

1.he Hon. Sir Pherozeshah I will show jou a hundred descriptions.. 

-My honourable friend Mr. Manmohandas Ramji equally scouted the idea of 
any alteration- being made in the system with which he has every reason to be 
satisiied. I cast no reflection upon them, Mr, President, and it is perfectly natural 
that they should consider that the representatives elected by the general bodies 
under the present system to thlsCourtciJ do their work in a mo.st perfect manner. 

I therefore think that my honourable friend who is a .shrewd student oi' human 
nature, ha.**, once in a way, made a mistake in imagining that people who naturally 
consider the system under which they are elected as perfect, would come round to 
his V!e\v and ask for a revision of that sy.stem. I cannot imagine how he could have 
made that blunder, and the only reason I can find is that he is a nominated member, 
and that he did not realise the feelings of elected members who consider that the 
system under which they were elected was a perfect one. T have no such illusions, 
Mr. Chairman. I would advise my honourable friend to quietly ask your permissipn 
to withdraw hi.s Re-solution. (Laughter.) He cannot possibly find support in this , 
Council, and it seems to me useless to waste the time of the Council by pursuinig ti': 
propo.sition of sc impracticable a character. (“ Hear, hear.”) 

TAe HesotuiuiK hen put to the vote vms io&LStr Pfiero^eskeh voting m 
jm-ur of it. ■ 


SEPARATION OF JUDICIAL AND EXECUTIVE FUNCTIONS. 

HARDSHIPS TO INDIAN COLONISTS, 

A PuhHc Meeting loas he/d in Bombwv on 6% September under the 
auspices oj the Presidency Association, w/ien reso/utions urging t/ie 

speedy inauguration of a scheme for the separatvin of Judicial and Executme- 
fa-nctwns xcere enthusiasticailv ado" ted. .The Meeting also sent an appeal to the: 
Viceroy, Lo^d Hardinge,to intevfe’reon behalf of the Indian Colonists m Smtih 
Africa and Canada, The Hon, Str Pheroaeshuk Mehta, who presided, made ffte r 
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JC^adies and G3ntlemsn,--la opeinmg Foc^edings of tWs Meeting as Presi- 
■ dent of the Bombay Presidency Association which has convened it, I do not propose 
to follow the bad example of some chairmen who take the wind out of the sails oi 
those who are to follow them and who have to deal specifically with the resolutions 
which are to be placed before the meeting. I will only content myself- by offering 
a few remarks on the two propositions with which you will have to deal later on. 

Gentlemen, in the two remarkable speeches made by the late Finance Minister. 
Sir Guy Fleetwood Wilson (Cheers), he exhorted us to bear in mind the extremely 
conservative and practical character of the English people and he told us to exercise 
a great jmount— an infinite amount— of patience in dealing with them. Gentlemen, 
that was the advice to which we cordially gave our acceptance ; at the same time, it 
has to be remembered that even patience is a quality that has its limitations and that 
even saints and angels have not an inexhaustible quantity of that great virtue. 
(Laughter and “ hear, hear.”). Gentlemen, I make these remarks with reference to 
the patience which we have exercised, year after year for over a century, in our hopes 
in regard to the reform about the separation of the judicial from the executive functions. 
(Cheers.) Gentlemen, there is a body that styles itself the Anglo-Indian or European 
— I am not quite sure, (Laughter), exactly which, (Further laughter), — becausi; 
they have been chopping and changing their appellation — (Renewed laughter)- - 
recently very often,— (Continued laughter) -there is a body calling itsell the European 
or Anglo-Indian Defence Association. 1 should have thought that a. more apt epithet 
would have been — “ The Anglo-Indian Aggressive Association.” (Laughter and 
“ hear, hear,”) It has told the Government of India that the demand for tne separa- 
tion policy is not founded upon merits and is not supported by any practical scheme. 
I am, afraid, gentlemen, the Association must have been made up of Pop Van Winkles 
—(Great laughter) - not only twenty years old, but a hundred years old— (Roars of 
laughter),— because this question of the separation of judicial and executive functions 
. dates from the time of Lord Cornwallis in 1798, and it has been going on up to the 
present day. Gentlemen, this subject, after being dealt with by so great a Viceroy 
as I.oi:4 Ccrnwallis, was taken up by eminent Anglo-Indian officials themselves, and, 
ever Since the foundation of the Congress, it has put forward its appeals to the 
Government of India as well as to the Secretary of State to carry out the reform which 
is absolutely needed in the interests of the honest and proper administration of justbe 
in this country. ( “ Hear, bear.”) Gentlemen, I will not weary you with the history 
of tWai question, but twll pall your attention only to one incident in connection with it 
to show how thoroughly the question has been discussed arid how implicitly and 
absolutely the n^essity of such a reform has been acknowledged by some of the 
most eminent judges who have presided over High Courts, not only of this Presidency 
buf; the whole of India. Let me remind you— I feel sure, gentletnen, moist of you are 
)V ^ with the history of this question— that in 188b*, Lord DuflEerin, who 
, bad no particular afrection fix' proposals which had been put forward by the Indian 
National Congress, when he read the proposal of this separation of the executive 
from judicial functions, emphatically admittwl that it was a « counsel of perfectiew.” 
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(Gheers.) In 1889 a closely i-easoned petition was presented to the Secretary of 4 
State, which was signed by the gentlemen whose names 1 will read, for they are not M 
many, but they are names whose authority cannot be questioned. ( Hear, hear.” ) 

The names are;— - :| 


This Rt. Hok. Lord Hobhousb, k. c. s. i., 

(Lais Legal Member of the Viceroy's Council^ Member of the Judicial 
Committee of the Prwy Council). 

The Rt. Hon. Sir Richard Garth, q. c., 

{Jhate Chief Justice of Bengal). < 

The Rt. Hon. Sir Richard Couch, • I 

{Late Chief Jtistice of Bengal'^ Member of the Judicial Committee oftJ^ , 
Pricy Council), : 

Sir Charles Sargent, ;; 

{Late Chief Jtistice of Bombay). 

Sir William Markby, k. c. le., , i 

{Late Judge of the High Court, Calcutta), 

Sir John Budo Phear, 


{Late Judge of the High Court, Calcutta, and Chief Justice of Ceylon,) 

Sir John Scott, k. c. m. g., ' , 

{Late Judge of the High Court, Bombay), 1 

Sir William Wedderburn, Bart.,. M. p., 


{Late Reader in Indian Law at the University of Cambridge), 
Sir Herbert J. Reynolds, c. s. i, . 

{Late Member of the Bengal Legislative Council), 

(Loud cheers). 


Now, gentlemen, is there any cause which cannot be considered thoroughly wll- 
established on its merits, which has been endorsed by men like these P Take only the 
names of the two Chief Justices of the Bombay High Court— Sir Richard Cbuoh and 
Sir Charles Sargent— who were level-headed men, men not given to be impassioneii ;in 
any of their views, and men who had acquiesced in a petition of this character only 
after they were convinced — dispassionately convinced — that the reform was one whiolk ; 
the condition of the country absolutely required. (Cheers.) Gentlemen, it has been 
urged by the Anglo-Indian Defence Association that no scheme has been put forward 
for the practical working of this reform. That, gentlemen, we have done from time to 
time. I remember my dear lamented friend Mr, Romesli Chunder Dutt— (Cheers)— 
had prepared an elaborate scheme in connection with the Presidency of Bengal. 

I myself, in a humble way, had brought this matter before the Legislative Counofl 
of this Preadencyin 1894, showing how the schen^ could be worked in actual 
praolacc. (Cheers). .1 ventured to go further wjd pointed out that tiie only objeotfoh 




which had been taken to the carrying out of the reform by all the Secretaries of State 
and Under-Seoretaries of State, who had dealt with it, although they had admitted it 
was a reform which was necessary to be carried out, was on the score of expense. 
But I pointed out in the Memorandum* which I prepared, that the reform could, in 
this Presidency, be carried out without any additional expenditure--( “ Hear, hear ”) 
•—and still, gentlemen, we are time after time told that no practical scheme has been 
put forward. I have told you already that at first the only objection which was put 
forward was that it would be an expensive scheme, but when schemes were brought 
forward which showed that they would not entail any heavy additional expenditure, then, 
gentlemen, slowly and gradually came out another objection- (Laughter)— and that 
objection was the ground of prestige— (Renewed laughter)-— the Anglo-Indian officials 
would be deprived of their magisterial and criminal powers with which they have to 
rule India. (Laughter). Gentlemen, a more fatuous objection was never put forward, 
for there are comprehensive powers which every Revenue Officer enjoys under 
numerous codes. There is the Revenue Code which gives him the power by which 
he can terrorise the whole population of eveiy district in which he may be stationed, 
and yet they say “ Oh, if you take away from us our criminal powers, our prestige 
would be gone,”— (Laughter)— and they say, gentlemen, “ if our prestige be gone, 
how can peace and tranquility be preserved throughout the length and breadth of the 
landP” Gentlemen, we understand what they mean by raising the objection that 
their prestige would be gone | we know that once people have tasted power, they 
never will like to give it up ! (Laughter.) And it is that which has prevented the 
Anglo-Indian official from seriously entertaining any solution of this question. But, 
gentlemen, a few years ago. Sir Harvey Adamson, in the Viceregal Legislative 
Council, solemnly promised that a tentative experiment would be made. He admitted 
the full merit of the policy. Well, gentlemen, we have been waiting for that tentative 
measure, , (Laughter.) Not only has that not yet come but something wonderful 
has taken place. At the last sitting of the Viceroy’s Legislativ'e Council, the Home 
Member, Sir Reginald Craddock, when pressed upon this question, shuffled and 
hesitated. I am sorry to say that my friend jQ-om Madras, Mr. Vijay Ragava Chariar, 
who hackled him upon this question, was absolutely unable to get a strdghtforward 
answer from him as to whether he accepted the policy or whether he did not accept 
the policy. Gentlemen, the spectacle, which was presented on that occasion, was a 
unique ohe. The proposition in the Council received the support of every non-official 
member, appointed or elected,— Hear, hear ”)— a thing which had never taken place 
before. Gentlemen, even tliose non-official appointed members, who, as a rule, ftimk it 
a sacrilege to cast their vote against Government — (Laughter)— on this occasion 
supported the proposition. (Cheers)* Gentleraenj it was a unique phenomenon that the 
pro^ition should be supported in the way it was, and still when we look at the attitude 
^assumi^ by the Home Member, Sir Reginald Craddock, I for one am bound to 
confess that it fills me with dismay and consternation — that after a lapse of years, 
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the Home Member of the Viceroy’s Council should be shuffling and doubting about 
the carrying out of this policy. Let us appeal to them, gentlemen, to exercise wise 
and prudent statesmanship with regard to this question, and to dispose of it in a 
wise and statesman-like manner, when there is put forward a definite proposal for 
carrying out this policy so long delayed. “ Hope deferred maketh the heart grow 
sicL” We are sick, gentlemen- (l.oud cheers) -of the delay that has taken, place 
and must implore the Government of India to deal with the question in a wise and 
statesman-like manner. 

INDIANS IN south AFRICA. 

Gentiemeu, the other subject is one at>out which I for one am very diffident 
about speaking, because. I think, it is impossible to speak of it with calmness and 
equanimity. It is a question which has stirred everywhere the humati hearts and 
susceptibilities of every class, community and creed— (“ Hear, hear”)— of this 
counr-ry. Hearts are stirred all ov'er India by the treatment which has been accorded 
to our tellow'-countrymen in SJouth i\frica for so many yems. and the practical 
solution of the . question is still as far away from it as ever. Gentlemen. I am one 
ol those who have always staunchlj^ maintained that there can be no jusiificatioi! 
for any part of the great British Empire to deny to otner parts the equal rights 
of citizenship. (Cheers). I am not one of those %vho are apt to go and break their 
heads against stone-walls, but I refuse to admit, that there are any considerations— 
economical or political — which can justify such unequal treatment to the citizens 
of this country. There should be equal treatment in every part of the British Empire 
in which ail subjects tire equal. But, gentlemen, while I refuse to make 
any such admission, I am not a man, as 1 said, to break my head against a 
•Stone-wall. We would have accepted the small concessions which our feliow- 
; Subjects in South Africa asked for, if they had been given to them honestly and , 
; conscientiously but what has the Immigration Bill done ? It has denied the small 
concessions and only dotieafew grudging thing-s here and there. Genilemeri, it is 
said in vindication of the Colonial Department of the English Government, that they 
cannot coerce the self-governing Colonies by refusirg them what they think is right 
in the interests of the Imperial Kingdom. Gentlemen, it is all Very well to urge that 
argument howl I remember, though many people forget it, I remember that . twbeh 
the ordinance for the foi-mation and consolidation of the South African Kingdom 
issued by His Majesty’s Government, it contained an explicit clause that tlip 
Legislature, which would he established, would not be allowed to deal witli tJie ' 
question of the status of what were called the Coloured races. Unfortunately when 
the Act came to be based upon it, somehow or other,— (Laughter)— it was urged that 
the Imperial Government could not coerce the self-governing Colonies into giving 
the equal rights of citizenship to the other parts of the British Empire. Gentlemen, 
this is a very large question. Such an attitude, I venture to say, is neither morally, 
tight or politically wise. It may be that the hand-to-mouth policy in this matter 
niay succeed for sopie time, but wise men must remember that it is not safe'to j 
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follow the i?olioy of the open door in Asia and to adopt the policy of the closed doer 
in other parts of the Empire. (“ Hear, hear.”) This is a subject upon which I have 
a very strong opinion. My feelings are very strong about it. Having made what 
observations I thought it right to place before you, I shall nov? not stand in the way 
of those who are to follow me and who are to deal with the resolutions to the fullest 
extent. The first Resolution is printed and before you and I will call upon the 
Hon. Mr. G. K. Parekh to move it, (Loud and continued cheers.) 

In replying to the Vote of Thanks proposed by the Hon, Mr, Ihrahim 
Rahimioolai 

Sir Pherozeshah said he emphatically endorsed Sir Ibrahim’s view that the 
crux of the matter lay in the question whether the Indian people were or were not 
in reality citizens of the great British Empire. That was the question on which he 
always taken his stapd and that question would ultimately have to be decided 
by the British Empire some day or other. He thanked the audience for the kind 
way in which they had passed the Vote of Thanks to him and then dissolved the 
Meeting. 


BOMBAY MUNICIPAL CORPORATION. 

DEFERENCE TO RELIGIOUS FEELINGS. 

The h^eeting of the Bomhav 'dunkipaf Corporation,, held mz Ocioher 
/p/j, resumed considei ation of the Commissioner's report on ihe letters to the 
(.OKporation jroni Mr. Nmiu .V. Koiha.re and other residents «/ Thakzndtmr R ad, 
protests g against the proposed erection of a place of convemence on the /eat '.timed 
site of assiiit near the Shem'ds 'lemple at 'ihakurdwar Road. Mr. H, P. Idotiy 
appealed to the members to wi/hhotd their sanction and place on record their 
miphaiif! opinion that no such stiucime should be ended on that site, Mr. ( tmus^ 
fie lehdirgir remarked that he had come to the conctusim that this ogilation was 
engiUeertd by ihe might ours cf the loeaMy and that the le/tgitus o^Jiction was a 
second thought and he asked the members that althmigh, they might sympathise 
With the petitioners^ they ought not to take into consideration the of jictions and 
gri.miices of private individuals where public questions weie concerned. Sir 
Tfietoaishaht who spoke on the subject with feelnig and vigour^ satd:^ 

Mr. President,— I have listened with great attention to Mr. Cowasjee's animated 
and excited harangue which is simply amusing. I know my friend spoke with great 
independence but his independence and his reckless remarks are net ftsunded on 
relevant and logical arguments. What has he been telling uS? He says that the 
people are right in agitating and taking objectiops to such prpposJiIS but that it is no 
use our taking notice of these objections. I therefore venture to ask, what are Ve 
.fa«efor? Are we not hereto listen, consider and sympathise yritb the grievances 


of the people ? Aad what is this matter after all ! It seems to me to be Mr. Cowas* 
jee’s view that the heavens would fall if the proposed structure were not erected, and 
that the sanitation of the city would suffer thereby. He tells us not to mind the 
Temple, not to mind Mr. Nanu, not to mind the neighbours of the locality, for other- 
wise Bombay would go to the dogs and in asking us to adopt that attitude, Mr. 
Cowasjee showed utter and gross ignorance of the way in which the Indian commu- 
nity looked to these questions Has Mr. Cowasjee no idea that the place 

where there was originally a well, is an utterly inappropriate site for building such a 
structure upon ? I for one regard it as most unseemly and highly repugnant to the 
religious sentiments of the people. Mr. Cowasjee appeals to us not to regird the 
feelings of the people but I ask, why not ? I quite admit that there might be causes 
where the Corporation, having regard to the welfare of the sanitation of the city, 
might have to disregard objections. But what is this matter after all ? Just look at 
the locality— there are about five or six places of convenience there at a distance of ' 
about two hundred yards. Is it possible that the city would be reduced to a 
dangerously insanitary condition if this structure were not erected on this - 
particular site? It is absurd, I think, to bring forward such an arga- 

ment It is often said that the British Government is a great 

respecter of religious feelings. I do not doubt that fact at all but I wish to say that 
the officers of Government in their zeal and desire to do what they consider logical and 
necessary in the interests of the administration, are sometimes carried away by their 
sentimentalities and contract a harshness of feelings and I most vehemently protest 
against that harshness of feelings. The officers of Government and the English 
officers among uffiom are several extremely good men, suffer from this harshness which 
often leads to undesirable results and I hope that members would bear in mind that in 
such matters, they must show great regard to the religious sentiments of the people. 
We are bound to respect religious feelings and the building of a structure for this 
purpose is a thing which almost ever}' Hindu, Mahomedau or Zoroastrian would 
consider most objectionable indeed. I believe Mr. Cowasjee has no idea of the 
sanctity of a well. For one place of convenience more or less we want to go right 
against the feelings of the neighbourhood! I maintain tliat we h^ive no right to 
flout the susceptibilities of the residents of tliat locality and I really protest ag^st 
the way in which the matter is pushed. I am glad to find, however, that the Conir 
missioner is very fair in leaving the question entirely to the Corporation. If we ; 
withhold our sanction to this proposal, it will not destroy the sanitation of the city 
nor will it make Bombay the less civilised. 


f 




I also wish to refer to another point urged by Mr. Cowasjee. It is said that 
the locality is rendered very foul, but I ask, is it for want of a place of convenience? 
I think that it is because the police do not exercise that control and that vigilance 
which they are bound to do. So strong was the feeling on this subject at (me time 
that the Police Commissioner was placed under the Municipal C nmtn i.q s io n e r for 

purposes of tWs kind. Unfortunately that is not so now but the Police Commission^: 
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might yet be asked to exercise proper vigilance in the matter rather than pi-op up 
\ such a structure in the city. I think the Commissioner should not be hard in this' 
matter and I do hope that the Corporation would accept Mr. Mody^s Amendment and 
come to a resolution of not putting up the proposed construction on the well which 
had existed for years together. « • • • • In conclusion I appeal to the members 

to divest their minds of all plausible contentions for pushing on the structure In this 
particular locality and say that there is absolutely no need for a place of convenience 
on this spot. 

Mr, Mody^s Amendment was Jirsiptii to the vote and declared lost by the 
t casting vote of the President and Dr. Sukhia's Amendment for ref earing the matter 
back to a Committeey was carried. The Com?nittee ultimately decided against the 
erection of the proposed structure. 


BOMBAY UNIVERSITY. 

ORIENTAL STUDIES. 


IPIS. the 
question of 
arising t>ui 

^ of the recamniendaiions of the Conference of Orient alists held in Simla in July 19!!, Govej^n^ 

^ mmt asked if the University were prepared to establish a branch of Oriental studies with corres^ 
ponding degrees, if a Sanskrit school were established at Poona for the training of pandits. 

Sir Ramhriskna Bhaniarkar ?noi'ed, as recommended by the Faculty of Arts and the 
SyndUdte**^*^ Thai Government be informed that tin University h prepared to establish abranch 
of Oriental studies with suitable titles of distinction^ if arrafigements are made for the teaching 
of this branch of knowledge generally on the lines indicated in the Government letter f | 

Several members having spoken on the subject the discussion %ms postponed, 

! At the Meeting of the Senate held on Mill Nf ^vernier 1913, Sir Phero^eshah spoke as 

follows on the question of Oriental studies* 


At the Meeting of the Bombay University Senate held on 14th October 
Hon* Mr* Justice Heaton, the Vice-Chancellor , presiding, the Senate considered ike 
Oriental studies raised in a Utter from the Secretary to the Government of Bombay 
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Mr. 'Vlce-Chancsellor and Gentlemen of the Senate :_It seems to me that we are 
not discussing this matter as practical men. Nobody has ever disputed the value of 
Sanskrit studies and the usefulness of pandits and shastris, lam of opinion that the 
prpmotiem of the study of Sanskrit is of prime importance in this country and I would 
go even so far as, to give it preference over Latin and Greek. The question is if we 
want to preserve the rape of shastrh and pandits, is the proposal of Government 
adapted to that end P Task you seriously to consider that question. Mr. Apte has 
; that in order to fit them to take part in the prc^> 0 sed school, the shastris and 

'Pith4tts, should have some smattering of the English language. That is exactly where 
you mar the importance of these people. If we did that, they would be neitter English 





scholars nor good shastris. My suggestion is that they should be allowed to gO on j 
in the manner they have been doing, and if there was need for thein, I am perfectly 
sure, the race will not die out. (“ Hear, hear ”). I would ask you, gentlemen, if anybody 

sitting here, would like to go to that school. On further consideration, I thmk, that ' 

very few of our best students who have taken Sanskrit in M.A. will come forward ; 

to study in this school for four or five years. I am afi-aid the halls of the school will 

be found quite empty. Tliis is the practical question which the University has to 
consider. There is a danger in this monopoly for Sanskrit training. These pandits ; 
and shasttis are very worthy beings, but there are many lawyers like myself who know i 
how these and shastris have demoralised themselves by giving opinion for , ’ 

money when called upon to g^ve evidence in law-courts as experts and how on this ^ 
account the law-courts have ceased to call them for that purpose. I think the Govern- 
ment have set themselves to work in this matter in the wrong way. The better couri^ ; 
for the Government is to found the school and after achieving certain results to come i 

before the University for its recognition. But the Government; it seems to me, has : 

been carried away by sentiment,— the sentiment of encouraging swad&sht leanung. I ' 
hope therefore, gentlemen, that you will give this matter your best consideration , 
before voting on this important question of Oriental studies. 


At the Muting of the Senate held on 2 Ui November 13 the folbmng Amendment 
prop'>sed by Prineipal R. P> Pranjpye was carried as a substantive proposition. . ft ran as 
follows : — That Government be informed, that while the University is not prepared to recegnise 
students under training as pandits or moulvis oh iraditional linu, it is pn-epared, if arrangeWunts 
are made for the teaching of Sanskrit on the lifies indicated in the Government lei hr, to iustitUle i 

a branch of Oriental studies with suitable degrees, the entrance qualification for students taking 
. up that branch being the completion of the first year course in Arts as in the case of students | 
iediing up study of medicine, engineeing, agriculture or Commerce. 


BRITISH INDIANS IN SOUTH AFRICA. 

PUBLIC MEETING IN BOMBAY, 191S. 


.-} Pultic Meeting was held at the Town Hall, Bombay., m toth liecmPer /p/j to 
pass resolutions in reference to the treatment of Indians in South Africa pressing for an 
it,qniry into ihe aliegaiions of ill-treatment of strikers in Natal and expressing graiitttde 
to the Viceroy, Lord Hardinge and Lord Ampthill tor the way in which they had championed: 
the came of the Indian ( ommumtv in South Africa. H. H. Aga Sir tvitan Mohammed 
Shih,tke 4ga K^n, presided. Sir Pheroseskah who, on rising to address the apsembly, 
was received with loud md continued cheering which lasted for semral wimiies, spoke 
as follows. 
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6 Your Highness, Ladies and Gentlemen,— I am entrusted with the task of 

i moving the first* Resolution before this Meeting. Let me assure you, ladies and 
gentlemen, that in proceeding to move that Resolution I do not propose to make a 
long speech, for in the longest speech which I might make, what could I tell you 
but the thrice told tale of woe and suffering, of patience and resignation, and abov'e 
all— that blessed word --moderation (Cheers), of our country men and women in South 
Africa, which has stirred the heart of this country to its very depths ? (“ Hear, hear ”). 
In this state of things I was surprised, and I may be allowed to add, I was grievously 
I disappointed in reading in one of the papers, where after referring to the project of a 

I public meeting, the writer goes on to say, “ this agitation has done one thing and 

that is to show that there are political agitators who, whilst being far removed from 
the Extremists, are perfectly prepared to use all the means in their power to 
embarrass the Government. ” I ask, could there be a more unjustifiable aspersion on 
those who are toiling to keep this agitation within limits and moderate limits in this 
country P Does the writer refer to my friend the Hon. Mr. Gokhale (Cheers) who has 
devoted his whole heart and soul to this question, (Cheers) or to a mild Parsee like me 
(Loiid laughter and cheers) who, if anything, has been reproached with not being 
violent on occasions which would have justified wild language ? But, gentlemen, the 
comment which I make on that observation is that the writer has utterly and 
entirely failed to realise the depth and intensity of the feeling which on this occasion 
pervades everybody in this country, high and low, rich and poor, young and old, 
& however divided from each other by caste or creed, race or religion. He has 

[ utterly failed to measure the extent of the emotion which is agitating the whole country 

? in consequence of the sufferings of our countrymen and above all of our country® 

women in South Africa. (“ Hear, hear.") 

Ladies and gentlemen, what is it in the first place the Indians in Soutll 
Africa have been fighting for, pleading for, praying for, with all the persuasion at their 
command P His Highness the Aga Khan has told you that there were some restrictions 

j * That this Public Meeting of the citizens of Bombay expresses its entire sympathy '%vith their 

[ cotmtrymen atid countrywomen in South Africa in the sufferings and privations borne by them in theiir 

^ patriotic and united endeavours for the removal of the racial, social and economic disabilities imposed by 

^ the recent Immigration Restriction Act. 

it promises them the whole-hearted support, moral and material, of the public of this City arid of thfe 
, Botribay Presidency in their righteous struggle against such disabilities arid particularly to secure full 
^ recognition of the validity of marriages contracted within or without the South African tin ion according tb 

■ Indian religfious rites ; and to obtain fhe repeal of the iniquitous £ 3 Tax in Natal on ex*indentured Indiatu^ 

I and their y^ives and children. . 

It exhorts the pubple of this country of all classes and creeds to subscribe liberally to the fuads that 
are being collected to help their countrymen in their self-’sacrificiftg campaign in vindication of Indians honour 
^ Atidof her people^s rights as equal subjects of His Majesty the King*Emperor. 

\ Arid it appeab to His Majestyb Governmeftt to intervene oii behalf of His Majesty’s Indian subjects 

i ^nd to insist on the observance by the Union Government of those pledges and promises of which the 

non-fulfilment has compelled the revival of passive resistance; and In the last to exercise the right -which 
vests in the crown to veto the Act of which the results are certain to be most injurious to the best interests 
of India and of the British Empire. 
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placed upon the Indians in South Africa during the Boer regime^ but even the Boers 
by no means rigorously enforced the legal restrictions that were on the Statute Book. 

(“ Hear, hear ”). But when they treated the Indians in this mild manner, what did 
one of England’s great statesmen say on that occasion ? Lord Lansdowne, then a 
responsible Minister of the Crown, said in the House of Lords in grave and forcible 
and emphatic terms that even that mild manner of treating the subjects of the British 
Empire could not be endured and that such treatment was an adequate casus ieili 
against the Boers. Now the Transvaal has passed into the British Dominions, and 
with what result P Have those restrictions been abandoned or repealed ? Alas for 
the loyal subject of the British Crown !— it is depressing, grievously depressing to find 
that far from being removed, they are being more rigorously enforced than before. 
(Shame), The argument has been brought forward that the mighty British Nation 
which could make a castis be 'lh of that treatment against the Boers, then a foreign 
State, could not interfere to prev^ent worse treatment in the dominions over which the 
Kung-Emperor jjresides ! What a deplorable admission to make that the British 
Government cannot repress the sort of treatment in their own dominions which they did ' 
not tolerate in a foreign State ! I deplore such a statement, such an argument, for this 
reason— for the reason of the effect •which it would produce on the minds of the loyal 
people of India— an effect which we can scarcely contemplate with equanimity in our 
full sense of the full sense, I will not say loyal, of the benefits of English Rule* 

(« Hear, hear ”). These further repressive measures were undertaken in the t!tt« of 
the British occupation of that province. And what did Mr. Gandhi (Cheers) and his 
associates do under these circumstances ? They argued, they reasoned, they 
implored 5 they said ; Do whatever you will even in your might but tio not deny to 
those already settled in the country the simplest and the barest rights of ordinary 
citizenship of the Empire— the bare dignity of humanity. I he)- begged and they 
prayed for this. The poor Indian had never commenced by taking up a defiant and 
aggressive attitude. He pointed out that he and his fellow countrymen had been 
ready to help the British during the Boer War and begged and prayed for nothing 
more than that those already settled there should be allowed the simplest rights of : 
citizenship. No ear was given to what he urged until utterly baffled hes resorted to 
one of the only remedies that remains open to a loyal subject of the Crown. For four 
years did that Passive Resistance last, from 19C6 to 1910, and then people began to 
realise that the cause for which such sufferings could be endured by men like these, ' 
must be just and righteous. This was acknowledged and a promise given that the 
simple rights demanded would be incorporated in the next legislative enactment. 
What were these claims? I ask you to remember this, I have all along held that a 
subject of the British Crown has a right of free entry and access to every part of the 
Empire. (Loud cheers), I have always disagreed with some of my friends and have 
always said and maintained that Indians can never give up this great and vital i 
principle of Imperial Citizenship. (Loud and continued cheers.) What did Mr, (SancUti 
do? Did he ask for that? Never. He bowed to fate and said : « Very well, let 
immigration go. I only ask for a recognition of tlie legal rights of those settled there, ' 
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i of their siocial oiistotnB and domestic economy.” All these were promised hlfHj but 
[ when the legislation came, what was the result ? It was an absolute negation of 
those promises. And still we are told that it is the Indians who should practise 
moderation and that the Boers should be satisfied that the demands are of a moderate 
character. Finding that Mr. Gandhi was again at his own game of persuasion and 
reason and argument, I call this unpractical, and I disagree with this saintly character 
• only here. I say it was a mistake that thej' asked for too little, and they failed 

' • because they did so. If he had asked for more, and if he had struck out for that full 

demand, he would have got something. He would not have been told that because 
i he had asked for so little, therefore he would get still less. That, I think, according 

I to my poor judgment, was a great blunder, but it illustrates the reasonable and 

modeirate character of the campaigfn carried on by Mr. Gandhi. Surely, the South 
:.^rioans ought to have recognised the extreme docility and moderation of these 
demands toned down to the lowest depths. I ask your attention to this because it is 
the Indians who have been charged with not exercising patience and moderation, and 
Mr. Gandhi was still at his old game of reasoning and persuading— but with what 
result P Nobody listened and upto the present nothing has been done and still we 
are asked, and the Indians in South Africa are asked, to practise moderation 
(Laughter). Now the situation has developed in a way which has caused intense 
pain and agony to people in this oountrj'. Look at the way in which this aggressive 
Union Government of South Africa treats the Marriage Laws of the Indians settled 
'f there in their high superiority. 

Sir Phermeshah continuing said 

As the Chairman has said there was a time when Indians were highly civilised 
When Boers and Britons were unknown. And denying that everything must be 
recognised by religious custom, they say that Indians married according to their 
own rites and customs are not to be considered as married at all. (Cries of “ Shame, 

shame”)* 

I tell you, ladies and gentlemen, what I feel sincerely, that there has been no 
niore touching episode in the whole history of this campaign than the conversation 
‘ which Mrs. Gandhi had with her husband before she cast in her lot with him in the 
Fasstye Resistance Movement, After the decision of the Supreme Court there, 
i denying the legitimsksy of Hindu and Mohammedan marriages, she asked him : — “ Anj 
I your wife or not ? lam not your wife if this decision stands, and if I am not your 
i wife, I am not a woman of any true womanhood in the estimation of my own sex, and 
ray children are illegitimate. ” Mr, Gandhi must have known what it was to expose 
tender women to the hai-dships of the campmgn, but in spite of his pleadings, that 
brave lady decided to oast in her lot with those men who were fighting for the cause, 
tfistory records the deeds of many heroines, and I feel that Mrs. Gandhi will stand as 
Me of the foremost heroines in the whole of the world, (Loud applause.) 

But we are told, ladies and gentlemeni what can His Majesty's Ministers 
do in a matter of this character, which concerns the internal economy and discipline 




of a self-governing colony ? I entirely and absolutely agree with His Highness the 
Aga Khan that we are bound to speak with due respect for the Ministers of the 
Crown. But with all that it is impossible not to tell that the people of this country 
cannot but consider that they ha\’e not extended that protection to the Indian 
subjects of His Majesty the King-Emperor which as Ministers of the Crown they 
were bound to accord to millions of his subjects in the Colony. 

It is a piece of singularly good fortune that we have at the head of the 
Indian administration a man who has proved himself one of the greatest and noblest 
of Viceroys* (Cheers) ; a man cast in a large mould in every way — a high-minded, 
high-souled, and high-hearted statesman who fully realises that no statesmanship 
can be high which is not based on justice, righteousness and sympathy. (Cheers). 
His Excellency the Viceroy has won the hearts of the people of this country, and 
done a great service to the Empire by his magnificent speech at Madras. People 
in England do not realise the great service he has rendered by his words. Whilst 
we feel dissatisfied with the way in which great Ministers of the Empire Iiave 
treated this subject, we are consoled with the thought tliat the Viceroy of this 
country, His Majesty’s representative, is suffering in sufferings and pained by the 
pains borne by our countrymen in South Africa. (Loud applause). 

Ladies and gentlemen, I am afraid that I belie the promise that I made al 
the beginning of this speech. I told you I was rtot going to make a long speech, 
but it is difficult to contain oneself under the circumstances, and long as I have 
been already,— I haven’t kept my watch in my hand as we do in the Legislative 
Council (Loud laughter) — I cannot help making a further observation that I think 
it is a wrong and a narrow-sighted policy which has allowed the larger question 
to be brought out, the question of the rights of Indians as citizens of the British 
Empire. As I said once before on a similar occasion in this Town Hall, it is not 
a goo& thing to set Asiatics and Indians to ponder too much on the question of 
open door and closed door. I think it is a blunder of a most serious character 
that we should be led to think that while white races can claim by force and might 
to go everywhere and to enter the fairest places on the world’s surface, and that 
at the same time they should lay down a principle that other races must not enter 
the places occupied by them. And though you may talk of Yellow Peril and Bl^k 
Peril, but by this conduct you bring but more and more the gravity and serious^ 
ness of the Yellow Peril and Black Perilj— hence we cannot say what will happen in 
the future. But, 1 think, English and European statesmen had better take warning 
that while they claim the right of going over the whole world, and of invading the 
North of Africa, it is a grave mistake to set down too definitely and too formally 
that they will prevent other races going to parts opeupied by the white races. I 
said that it was a piece of singular good fortune that we possess a statesman 
the calibre of Lord llardin^e, who has fully realised the volume of the^lingin 


liaidingc. 
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this country on the matter. Let us again go to him and implore him to approach- 
even if necessary — the foot of the Throne and implore the Crown that under the 
oiroumstonces which existed and have since developed, it would not only be a 
righteous but also a wise policy that, if nothing else prevails, the Veto of the Crown 
be exercised. Was the Veto given for nothing ? Was it not given to preser^^e 
and maintain Imperial interests? For with all the talk of the discipline and 
internal economy of self-governing colonies, are they not as much part of the Empire 
as any other part, and the Veto can only mean that if the colonies will not take 
care to preserve and maintain the Imperial interests in\'olved, the Crown will step 
in and prevent them from doing irreparable injury and mischief to the Empire. We 
therefore appeal to the Crown that if nothing else prevails its Veto must be 
exercised. (« Hear, hear ” and loud cheers). I mean to tell you one reason why 
we are feeling so intensely on the present situation. While we are speaking and 
speechifying, those mild and gentle women who have enrolled themselves with 
husbands and brothers, imder the banner of Passive Resistance, are lying in jails 
herded with common criminals. (Loud cries of “ Shame, shame ”). And surely 
with all the advice about moderation dinned into our ears, does not our V'lood boil 
at the thought that while arguments are being set forth and negotiations carried oil, 
these women in South Africa are suffering the lot of ordinary criminals ? And if 
away is not .found to end these sufferings, I will not say what the consequences 
might be. But, gentlemen, the Pagan and Greek theory of the Nemesis, is founded 
on absolute truth, and acts like these must rebound on their authors, and therefore 
it is that we implore our rulers in the interests both of England and India, to bring 
about a reasonable and speedy solution of the question (Loud and prolonged cheers). 
With these Words I move the first Resolution. (Loud applause.) 


BOMBAY LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 

KARACHI PORT TRUST ACT; 

COSMOPOLITAN CHARACTER OF A LAWYER. 

; : At the Meeting of the Bombay Lesistutive Council held at Bombay on i0h 

Beeember Lord Wiilingdon presiding^ the lion, Mr, C. H. A, Hill 

proposed the first reading of a Bill further to amend the Karachi Port Trust Aef^ 
The provisions of the BUI practically brought in each imtance the condition 
gmetning the administration of the Port of Karachi into closer proxknatioit xotih 
ihe conditions governing the Pott of Bombay, By Clause j'it was proposed to 
reduce the representation on the Port Trust of thi} Karachi Municipality from two 
hievribers to onoy cmd the other member who sh mid he a representative of Indian 
trade and commerce^ should be nominated by Government. Portke resti the BUI 
as just mentioned^ merely assimilated the provisions of the Katachi Port Trmtf 
Act to those obtaining in Bombay, 

Several honourable members htwing spoken, Sir P/ieroseshah said ,’-^ 
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May it please Your Excellency, —I am afraid I have a surprise in store for my 
honourable friend Mr. Hill because I am unable to concur with the view which he 
has put forward with regard to the new proposal for partially disfranchising the 
Karachi Municipality. The honourable member from Sind, who spoke previously, said 
that the Municipality had nothing to do with the Port Trust ; the Port Trust have 
everything to do only with the mercantile community, Indian or European. 
I was rather surj^'ised to hear that, because my idea of a Municipality is that it 
represents all the elements in the City, — the Port Trust interests, which have to he 
represented by the Port Trust, as well as the mercantile community, etc. 
Surely, the Karachi Municipal Act is capable of affording the fullest opportunity to 
the mercantile community to repi'csent the Municipality. If they are not fttlly 
represented, we can only find fault trith the mercantile community itself. 

♦ 

So far as the Municipality is concerned, every opportunity should be afforded 
to them to send a representative. The Municipality represents all the interests of a 
City, mercantile and others. It was gratifying to hear the Hon. Mr. Nicholas pointing 
out, in the refreshing manner in which he put it, that the Municipality is bound itp 
with the Port Trust. , 


The other fallacy which, I am afraid, I must charge my honourable friend 
Mr. Hill for having been guilty of, is that he thinks that a direct mercantile r<^resen“ 
tative ought to be preferred to a lawyer, because the fact is that objection 
was taken to a lawyer finding representation on the Port Trust on behalf of the 
Municipality. Now, the fallacy of my honourable friend is this, that it does not 
recognise the cosmopolitan character of a lawyer. A lawyer is everything. If 
you goto a Court of Law, you will find that lawyers have to deal with questions 
of different character, and very often they underst^d mercantile questions better 
than the merchants themselves. ( “ Hear, hear." ) My honourable friend Mr. Graham, 
for whom I have very great respect, nods his head •, but if ever be comes in a ; 
mercantile case in the witness-box and is cross-examined by a lawyer, he will find 
that the lawyer knows more of mercantile intricacies than he himself does. I dp not 
know whether my honourable friend Mr. Graham has had that experience previously, 
but if he has an occasion to go in a Court of Law, he will find that what I have said is 
perfectly true. It is a lawyer, it is a judge, who can deal with expert evidence pf evpry : 
character far more judiciously in the end than experts themselves, and that is why ' 
the decision of questions in which expert opinion is valuable is left to the assistance 
of lawyers and the adjudication of judges. Therefore, I ask my honourable friend 
Mr. Hill not to,- 1 was going to say libel, —but not to depreciate lawyers. Me must 
remember, after all, the great English Government is largely carriet! on by a larger 
number of lawyers than iny other profession in the world. And why is thatP 
Becau^ it is the lawyer’s training or the lawyer’s mind which is more capable of 
grasping the real problems which have to be dealt with, of whatever character they 
may l», than the particular individuals belongir^f to that profession th^msrives. ^ 
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(Aiere&re think, Your Excsellenoy, that the Municipality ought to be left to its judg- 
ment to return siioh members as it thinks proper to the Port Trust in view of the real 
interests which are represented on it. . 

As I said, the Municipality represents all interests, mercantile and others, and 
it Seems to me that that is a body — I hope my honourable friend will not think I am 
blaspheming him when I say that — which is more capable .of returning a fit member 
to the Port Trust, as I said, than the Government themselves. I think, after all^ 
Government can make a selection without bringing to bear upon the question that 
representative feoulty which a body, composed as the Municipality is, can bring to 
bear upon it,. Therefore, I appeal to my honourable friend not to lay hands on the 
Municipality, as he proposes to do, and disfranchise it partially by taking one member 
and leaving it to Government to appoint. 

And here I am brought to this question that, as tar as possible, all these selec- 
tions should be made, not by nomination, but by election. You will thereby get a 
far better result in the end. I am quite content to admit that, even in the case of 
elections, mistakes are likely to occur, as Government themselves often commit 
mistakes in their selections. I do not think my honourable friend Mr. Hili will him- 
self that Government are not always infallible in their selections. So. I think 
that if there is a more effective way of sending a representative to a body like the Port 
Trust, it is by election and not by nomination by Government. 

Thi Hon. Mr, Hill, replying, said, inter alia .• — I venture , Sir, /;■ asuirt. my ■ 

able friend Sir Plwoseshah Mehta, that I most carefully avoided , — as I am sure tin: short- 
hand reporters will eventually tell him. — the use af ihe u-wd “ lawyer " altogether, not only 
because 1 have a wholesome dread of my honourable friend, but became frankly I . rather 
wanted to avoid the suggestion which has crept into some of (he speeches that this was a sort of , 
battle royal between the mercantile community and the legal profession. It is nothing of 
the kind. ..... 

The Bill was then read a first time. 

^ Hon. Mr. Pherozeshah i — May I inquire, Your Excellency, whether an 

opportunity will be given to honourable members to speak on the question whether 
tl:ie secbhd reading of the Bill should be proceeded with to-day, as I .should 
like to say a few words upon that point, if Your Excellency gives us an opportunity ? 

H. E. the President I think the better way would be this. I should prefer to 
allow honourable members to make what remarks they wish to, on my honourable 
pc^l^ue moving the second reading of this Bill. 

The Hop, Mr. Hill *. — I venture to ask Your Excellency to suspend the standing 
qrders wtha^view— 

The Hem. Sir Pheroxeshah s — My honourable friend cannot move the second 
readii^ till the orders are suspended. • 

H. Ei the Presid&it My hdnourable friend is perfectly correct, but when my 
honourable friend moves for the suspension of the standing orders for proceeding with 


tbfi second reading of the Bfll, the debate wilt arise on that, and on that my honourable 
friend can speak. 

The Hon. Mr. Hill s— I venture to ask Your Excellency to suspend the standing 
orders with a view to permitting me to proceed, and to request that the Council will 
read this Bill a second time, and ultimately a third time and pass it into law, 

The Hon. Sir Pherozcshah s— Your Excellency,— I have very often supported 
proposals of the character which my honourable friend Mr. Hill has made when the 
matter was of an urgent or of an emergent character, and any delay in putting the 
legislation into action might have some injurious or nuschievous effect. On this 
occasion. Your Excellency will see, the Bill is not of an urgent or emergent charaotw. 
As my honourable friend Mr. Hill has pointed out, the Port Trust has done so remark* , 
ably well in increasing the revenue from a small amount into about five or six times 
the original sum j therefore, there n^d be no fear that, if this Bill is not passed into 
law at once, the useful and beneficial activities of the Port Trust would suffer in any 
way whatsoever. That being so, I appeal to my honourable friend not to depart from 
the practice which the legislature has laid down for the purpose of considering any 
new Bills coming before the Council. That is a principle upon which we are bound 
to proceed. It is solely in exceptional circumstances that the Council should ask His 
Excellency to suspend the standing orders, but as I said, no case of that sort has 
been made out to show that there is anything urgent or emergent to proceed with this , 
Bill. Under such circumstances, I thmk it is always desirable to follow the wholesome 
course of going through the stages which the rules have provided. Your Excellency 
will also see that this Bill can be brought up before the end of this term 5 it can be 
brought up in February or March before the Session closes, so that absolutely no 
nuschief or injury could be caused by giving full time to members to allow the Bill to 
go through the various stages. And that is a point which I think might be discussed 
usefully in spite of what the honourable members from Sind have spokeii as to whether 
the Act might not be amended in this way, that the Municipality might be asked to 
elect at least one of its two elected representatives an Indian merchant, and that they 
should be bound down, which has not been the case with the Municipality at present, 
to elect an Indian merchant or both, if you like, of its representatives. Now that is a 
question which requires a little consideration. It may be, as Your Excellency has 
pointed out, that the members from Sind have come to an unanimous decision about it, 
but I do venture to say that, even if the members from Sind have come to an unani- 
mous decision, the Council are bound to form, after hearing them and after giving due 
weight and consideration to the arguments which they have advanced, their own 
decision upon a question of that character, because it involves not only the interests 
of the province of Sind, but it also involves larger principles which affect not only this 
Presidency, but the whole of this country. Therefore it is that I appeal earnestly to 
my honourable friend Mr. Hill not to depart from the usual procedure, because it will 
no mischief w injury, and to allow the Bill to run its usual course and not pass 
1$ foto law, as it surely can be brought forward before this term closes. 
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ff. JS. the President, Lord Willingdoji, then posipofied further discussion of this Bill, 

\ ' I ' 

jf ■ ' ^ if; 

At the Meeting of the Bombay Legislative Council held at Bombay on I3th March 
29 tf, H, E. Lord Willingdon presiding, the Hon, Mr. Hill moved the second reading of this 
Bill. The Hon. Mr. G. M, Bhttrgri on the other hand mooed that the Bill he referred to a 
Select Committee. While supporting the latter motion. Sir Pherozeshah spoke as follo-si>s. 

May it please Your Excellency, — My honourable friend Mr. Graham says thatj 
if this motion for referring the Bill to a Select Committee is carried, it will cause delay, 

! but I think he might have added that if any delay occurred, it is not due to the 
mover’s action but because Government refused to appoint — or I will hot say 
refused— but did not refer this Bill to a Select Committee on the last occasion. That 
is the ordinary course that is generally followed with regard to all Bills, Your 
Excellency will remember that, on that occasion my honourable friend in charge of 
the Bill, Mr. Hill, wished to push the Bill through all its stages, and some of us in 
Council objected to that course being followed. Your Excellency will also remember 
that I pointed out that, unless there were very urgent or special reasons for not 
follomng the ordinary course, the proper thing to do was not to take the three readings 
at one sitting after having simply given notice that the Bill was to be taken up for 
the first reading, and it was Your Lordship’s intervention that allowed the Bill not to 
be pushed through all its stages at the last sitting. I think. Your Excellency and 
Members of Council will see, that the course then ultimately adopted by Your 
Excellency was full of wisdom, because you will see, as on a previous occasion, in 
regard to the Bombay Port Trust Bill the result showed that when at the first reading 
it looks as if there was no contentious matter to deal with, many difficult points are 
disclosecl in the course of examination by the Select Committee and the public. My 
Lord, it seems to me that having seen the past history of the matter, the Council 
Would do well to accept the motion of my honourable friend that this Bill be referred 
to a Select Committee. 

The main reason why we should adopt that course on the present occasion is 
that we Have received from the Karachi Municipality a telegram and memorial only 
yesterday and I think that memorial deserves careful consideration, and I do not 
think it will receive that careful consideration unless the matter was put in the hands 
of a Select Committee. I do not think it wili cause any considerable delay in dealing 
with the final stages of the Bill. The Select Committee— there is only really one 
point to be considered— can meet this afternoon ot to-morrow afternoon, and make its 
report without any loss of time, and it will be in a position to consider the proposal 
which has been brought forward by the Karachi Municipality, and it seems to me a 
point of sufficient importance that it should be dealt with in this way. 

To disfranchise the Karachi Munioip^ity, as I pointed out on the last oc^- 
■sio^ is a step which, oh die of it, seemi^ to be an exceedingly retrograde one, 

; Mid ualess . there were very good and cogeht to be followedi 
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' I think it would be lamentable that the iVhmicipalily should be disfranchised in the 
manner proposed in the present Bill. I do not propose at present to go into the 
reasons which, to my mind, show that the proposal of the Karachi ^lunicipaIit>' ' 
should be adopted, as all difficulties and arguments in support of the new innovation : 
can be met by a proposal or by an amendment which would require the Karachi 
Municipality to elect as one of its representatives a member of the Indian Mercantile 
Community, , 

Vour Excellency, 1 venture to point out, as I pointed out on the last occasion ; 
it is a wrong idea to speak of a Municipality that it is divorced or separate or is V 
entirely unratxed with the Mercantile Community. What is a Municipality, aftto : , 
all, buta body largely composed of the trading and mercantile classes of the City P ' 
It seems to me that the mercantile conununity and the trade cannot but be and are? ! 
in fact thoroughly represented on the Municipality, and it could be well trusted to/'', 
elect one out of the two representatives given to it who is a member of the Irtdiah : 
Mercantile Community. I say with all deference that a body like that, composed ; 
largely of the rate-payers of the City, can be better trusted to select a suitable 
representative from the Indian Mercantile Community than even Government and as 
I say with all deference, that in respect of the different positions of the two bodies, 
that very great consideration is required before a step of this sort is now taken by 
Government. 

7'hen, Your Excellency will see we arc placed in a very difficult position with 
regard to the amendments. Tlie memorial of the Karachi Municipality suggests , - 
an amendment of which, I must confess, I am strongly in favour, as I have already i 
stated, i>w .5 that the Municipality should be required to elect one of its rei»esen- ; 
tatives from the Indiam Mercantile Community. Now there is no notice of such an 
amendment. There is no time to give any notice based upon their recommendations, : ! 
and unless Your Lordship is pleased to allow an amendment of that character to be ; ’ 
moved without notice as you alone have power to do, we shall be absolutely ; 
precluded from placing that recommendation of the Municipality before the Council ' : 
for consideration. Therefore, My Lord, I support the reference of this Bill to a Select j 
Committee which should be instructed to bring in its Report within a very short time, |] : 
and I think it can be certainly brought on Monday before this Council. But ifYour | 
Lordship thinks that that course is impracticable, I do appeal to Your Lortlsbip 5 
that when the time comes for the discussion of the Second Reading, and for takiftg! \ 
the Bill section by section, that one of us should be permitted, under the special 
powers given to Your Lordship under Rule 35 1 believe, to dispense with the requisite 
notice of 7 days to move an amendment of that character. 

Several honourable fuemhers having spoken for anti agednst the Hon. Mr. Bhnrgris : 

amendment, H. E. the President said>-‘ I wish to appeal to the better 

sense of honmtrahle members with regard to the particular amendment that has been mooed i' 
bp my honourable friend Mr. Bkurgri . , . Every honourable member who has got a " fl 

reasonable mind must see that this particular point egn be discussed in the next half hoaty 


thoroughh thrashed out and definite^ decided upon more satisfactorily hy the whote 
Council than hy a Select Committee, 

The Hon,. Sir Phero^eshah :-^May / ask Your Lordship whether he would, he able 
to move an amendment without notice ? 

H, E, the President replied in the affirmative. 

The Hon, Sir Pherozeshah :^May / ask my honourable friend Mr, Bhargri to 
withdraw his amendment ? 

The Hon, Mr, Bhurgri ;-^My Lord^ with your permission / beg to withdraw my 

motion. 

The motion for the second reading of the Bill was then carried and the latter was 
considered clause hy clause. The first amendment discussed was proposed by the Hon, 
Mr* Bhurgri, a representative of the Zamindars of Sind, While speaking on this a?nend'> 
ment, the Hon, Mr,. Hill remarked in his speech 

Sir, I cannot refrain here from adverting to a somewhat persona! aspect of this 
amendment. I referred in my opening remarks to the circumstance that it 
was the Sind Zamindars^ representative who proposed an amendment to this 
Bill. 1 conceive it to be rather a unique circumstance, Sir, such a 
representative should come forward to move an amendment in a Bill relating 
to the Karachi Port Trust when we have Karachi trade inierests and municipal 
interests so admirably represented on this Council. It is, if I may endeavour 
to find an analogy, as though a measure relating io the Bombay Port Trust 
had met with the approval of the Hon. Sir Pherozeshah Mehta and the 
Hon. Mr. Setalvad and other members representing Bombay interests, and 
that then my Hon. friend Moulvie Bahuddin repre&enting the Mohammedan 
interests in the Central Division were to move an amendment, Now I cannot 
conceive how my honourable friend Sir Pherozeshah ^vouid express his 
views on such a circumstance in parliamentary language; but that seems 
to me, technically, at all ^events, on all fours with the - currency of events 
underlying the procecuire connected with this amendraen? . 

Mr, Bhurgrfs amendment was then put io the vote and lost, 
DISFRANXHISE.MENI OF THE KARACHI ^^LNICIPAl.^n^ 

In the amendment which was taken tip next Sir Phero:zeshah pioposed that the 
Karachi Municipality should he allowed to continue to return two nmnbers to the Karachi 
Port Trust and that one of these members at least should be an Indian merchant 
He spoke as follows 

May it please Your Excellency I ask Your Excellency's permission, under 
clause (4) of Rule 85, to allow me to move an amendment on this occasion without 
notice. My Lord, the amendment which I propose is this ; 

Delete clause S and substitute as follows \ — In section 7 of the said Act after 
the words two ” the words of whom one at least shall bean Indian merchant'*' 
be inserted. 
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My Lord, in moving this amendment, I trust I will be permitted to make tw( 
protests. The first one which I make, most respectfully and deferentially but firmly 
is that I do not think it is necessary to call upon any member of this Council tc 
exercise his common sense in dealing with the questions which come before this 
Council.* I hope, Your Excellency, every member of this Council may be trusted, he 
may be misinformed, he may be wrong,— but he may be trusted to try and endeavoui 
to exercise his common sense in dealing with every matter which comes before this 
Council. 


The second protest which again I desire to make most respectfully, but firml)? 
and empliatically, is against the doctrine which my honourable friend Mr. Hill has 
tried to lay down with regard to the way in which members of this Council should 
perform the. functions which fall to their lot. He tried to point out that if a represent- 
ative of the Sind Zamindars was to do anything in this Council, he must confine 
himself to the interests of the Zamindars, and he must not encroach upon the province 
of members who have been elected as representatives of other bodies. My Ix)rd, as 
I said, I emphatically protest against that doctrine. Once a member of this Council 
has been elected, he not only acts in the interests of the people who have elected him, 
but I venture to assert, as -was pointed out by Burke in his famous letterf to the 
electors of Bristol, that every member after he has found his way to this Council is 
bound in duty to do all in his power to take interest in every question of every 
community that may come before this Council. My Lord, that is the way in which 
I am trying to perform the functions which have fallen to me as a member of this 
Council, and I hope that your Excellency will endorse that as the right doctrine with 
regard to the obligations which lie upon the members of this Council in the discharge 
of their duties. 



not a jnember o£ Bristol but a member of Parliament.” 


* The Hon. Sir Pheroze?hah here protests against ihe remarks aho\ e* made hy H* E, the 

President Lord Willingdnn speaking on the Hon. ISh. Bhiirgri’s amendment, 

t Sir Pherozeshah here evidently refevs to the following speech (and not letter) of Edmund Burko 
made to his constitutenrs after being' elecicd Member for Bristol in 1774. Said the great Parliamentamn;— * 
'Terta inly, gentlemen, it ought to be the happiness and glory of rt iospresentarivc to'live in the strictest union, 
the closest correspondence, and the most unreserved commr.nication with his constituents. Their wishes 
ought to have great weight with him, their opinion high respect, liioir basiricss unremitt.ed attention. But 
his unbiassed opinion, his matured judgmem, his enligbienod conscience, he ought not to sacrifice to you, to 
any man, or to acv set of men living. These he docs not derive from your pleasure, no, nor from the law 
and constitution. They are a trust from Providence for the abuse of whicli ho is deeply answerable. Vour 
representative owes you not his industrj'' only, but his Judgment, and he betra 3 ',w instead of serving you if he 
sacrifices it ro your opinion, Aiitboratative instructions, mandates issued, which the member is bound 
blindly and implicitly to obey, to vote, and to argue for, though contrary to the clearest conviction of his 
judgment and con.science— these are things utterly unknown to the laws of ibis land and which arise from a 
fundamental mistake of the whole order and tenor of our constitution. Parliament is not a congress of 
ambassadors from different and hostile interests, which interests each must maintain as an agent or advocate 
agfiinst other agents and advocates; hut Parliament is a deliberative assembly of one nation, with one interest ' 


that of the whole, where not local purposes, not local prejudices, Ought to guide, but" general good, resulting I 
from the general reason of the whole. You choose a member indeed— but when you have chosen him,.he is ^ 
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My Lord, coming to the amendment itself, I venture to point out, in the first 
place, that it is the amendment which preserves the status quo. It tries to resist 
an amendment brought forward against what has been done at*d has existed, ( I forget 
the number of years, — I have heard it said 27 and SO years ), for at least 27 years 
with regard to the constitution of the Port Trust. After a very careful deliberation, 
as the Karachi Memorial points out, by members of this Council of the very highest 
weight and calibre, that this clause was inserted giving to the Karachi Municipality 
the right of returning two members to the Port Trust. That right has been exercised, 
as has been pointed out, for a long series of years, and it was with the greatest 
pleasure that I heard my honourable friend Mr. Barrow on the last occasion pointing 
out that the legal member who was elected and returned by the Karachi Municipality 
to the Port Trust rendered the most valuable services to the interests of the Port 
Trust, and I now see from the memorial which has been addressed to this Council 
by the Karachi Municipality that both the Municipality and the Port Trust passed 
Resolutions when he retired showing in what high estimation they held the important 
and valuable services which he had rendered generally to the cause of the Port Trust 
during his tenure of office as a member returnal by the Karachi Municipality. There 
is nothing in the past which shows that the Karachi Municipality have not returnevl 
competent members for representation on the Port Trust. It has been said that 
there was some understanding, — I believe it was hinted on the last occasion when 
the first reading was taken up, that there was an understanding under which the 
Karachi Municipality was bound to retm-n a member of the Indian Mercantile 
Community, and still they returned a lawyer. My Lord, it is very well to talk of 
these understandings and written promises and letters. I have been often told by 
officials in this Council that you must not drag in understandings and promises 
unless they were embodied in the legislative Act itself, and I well remember a very 
significant instance of the way in which I was treated on a former occasion when 
I pleaded the cause of the Bombay Municipality with regard to the Go\'ernment 
contribution as to primary education. We produced documents after documents and 
correspbiidence and letters which were passed by Government, for the purpose of 
alMJwing tliat the Municipality had been promised a certain amount of assistance, and 
when I referred to those documents and resolutions, I was curtly told that I had no 
: right to refer to them, because the Act itself did not contain any understanding of 
tjiat character. Therefore, My Lord, it is vain, it is futile, to speak of promises and 
nndetst^dings with reg^ to bodies which must fluctuate from time to time. How are 
the subsequent members of the Corporation to know what are the understandings and 
|; pitjmises whfch had beeu give a previous occasion and of which they knew 
i:^thing Whatsoever P Therefore, I put put of account all these thbgs, and it seems 
to me that the burden of showing that there is justification for what my honourable 
frfend himself admitted appeared on the face of it, to be a retrograde step, lies ujton 
the member in charge of the Bill. My Lord, I emphatically submit that nothing has 
be®i Ifefore this Council for the purpose of showing that really the Karachi 
Municipality desen-cs to be disfranchised of one of the two scats which had been 
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granted to them after such deliberation when the Port Trust Bill was passed. Biit, 
My Lord, be it so, and if there is any force in the contention of niy honourable friend 
that it is desirable in the interests of efficiency of the Port Trust that one of the two 
iiieml?ers returned by the Municipality should be a member representing the Indian 
Mercantile Community, I answer let it be so. The representation of the Karachi , 
Municipality ends by saying that, if a direct representation could not be given td 
Indian Merchants’ Association,— and there I might be allowed to say in answer to 
what has fallen from my honourable friend Mr. Hill that at present there was no 
definite Mercantile body which could be entrusted with the duty of leturning an 
Indian merchant— that, as has been pointed out by the honourable member froth 
Sind, the Indian Merchants’ Association of Karachi has been recognised for the ptirpose 
of returning two members to the Karachi Municipality. It is a body which has already 
been acknowledged by law. It is, therefore, futile to say that it is a body of which : 
no legal or legislative cognisance can be taken. Gn the contrary, I maintain that 
tlie stern facts given by my honourable friend that recognition has been legislatively ^ 
given proves conclusively the hollowness of the argument advanced by my lionourable 
friend. A body which has been entrusted by the legislature with the function of 
returning two members to the ^lunicipality can be well trusted to return one 
mercantile member to the Port Trust. After all, My Lord. 1 do not see why we 
should speak with bated breath of the mysterious character of the work of the 
Port 'Lrast. It is nothing so wonderful but that men of ordinary knowledge and 
.ability cannot well deal with it. What is that wonderful thing which a Port Trust 
is doing which cannot be done by members of ordinary or even mediocre ability ? 


My honourable friend says that it was desirable that one of the two members : 
returned by the Karachi Municipality should have been a merchant. So be it and ' ; 
therefore I move my amendment which will effect that v^ery object contemplated frdni ; ; 
the very first as is so loudly urged. The request made in the representation of the : ■ 
Municipality is a just and right one. In accordance with that representation I move / >, 
to add words in this section which would compel them to elect to one of the two 
seats a member representing the Indian Mercantile Community, My Lord, it seerois !;■ 
tome that while the proposal embodied in the amending Bill is certainly of a. most: 
retrograde character, not only politically,— as my honourable friend tried to put it, 
because I said we cannot act up to a full political principle because other consider" 
ations of a more practical character lead us sometimes to modify our strict adhesion 
to political principles,— I say not only for the purpose of political principle, but also 
for the purpose of what he lays stress upon, a*®,, the efficiency and safeguarding . 
the interests of the Port Trust. I do not think, My Lord, that he will put it to 
the members of this Council that the efficiency of the Port Trust will in the slightest ' 
degree be affected if instead of a person from the Indian Mercantile Comm uni ty being 
nominated by the Government that he should be one elected by a body conversant 
with their own men, with their own traders and with their own merchants who are in 
touch with them to a greater extent than Government could possibly be, even though 
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theff Ofiicial advisers give them their advice and assistance ivith regard to the 
selection. I submit, My Lord, that when my honourable friend twitted the members 
from Sind for a sudden change of front, one thought occurred to my mind which was 
that my honourable friend, though he had been to Karachi during the interval, had 
failed to elicit the real public opinion of the province on this matter. I say. My Lord, 
that for my own part I rather admire the members from Sind who, though they com- 
mitted themselves otherwise at. the last Meeting of the Council when they found that 
publicopinion was very strong on the subject, honestly and courageously came forward 
to recant what they had said through ignorance, and informed Your Excellency at 
this Council, that now that public opinion had declared itself in an unmistakable 
inann^, that they, as their representatives, were bound to act accordingly. On the 
lastoccasion,! venture.to say,Your Excellency, that we were misled by the assurance 
which was given to us that everybody connected with Sind had really accepted the 
{MXiposed innovation. Now we find. My Lord, it was otherwise. I am generally 
sceptical about such sweeping assertions and consider it always safer not to depart 
from ordinary safeguard provided by the rules of procedure that I asked Your 
Excellency to intervene on the last occasion. As I have said, the wisdom of Your 
Lordship’s intervention has been amply justified as similar action was justified not 
very long ago with -.regard to the Bombay Port Trust Amendment Bill, Lord, 
that ! ask Your Excellency, and I appeal to the wisdom of the Member in charge ot 
the Bill, whom I admire tor the way in which he tries to apprehend ev'ery aspect of a 
question, and whom we admire for the way in which he tries to ascertain the views 
and feelings of all parties to see if he could deal with them liberally and generously, — 
I ask him to consider carefully whether this demand of the Karachi Municipality is not a 
just and fair demand, and whether it does not meet the position which he himself has 
taken up, vis., that he is acting in the interests of the Karachi Port Trust, in the 
interests of the City of Karachi and safeguard these interests efficiently. My Lord, 
we can secure efficiency without the sacrifice of political principles. I appeal to Your 
Excellency and to the member in charge of this Bill not to go back from eiectioh 
once it has- been given. Just as Lord Clive said on one occasion, it is absolutely 
impossible to recede fix3m such a situation 5 once you have taken a step of that 
oharactw, there is ho possibility of a retreat from it, and that is a saying of that great 
iiMin which applies to political matters as to others. Once you have granted this 
right of election to a body like the Karachi Municipality, I will ask Your Lordship to 
weigh carefully and considerately whether it is right to retrace a step of that sort and 
then I appeal to Your Lordship and the member in charge, and all members of this 
Council, that they must not join in taking away from the Karachi Munici- 
pality, one of its two seats and substitute into nomination instead of election^ 
The Karachi Municipality itself has come ftwward and frankly told you that 
would be quiteoontent if it is provide that one of the two members who 
^ elept^ i at the present time should be, k member of the Indian Mercantile 
Community.' ' 


My Lord, I venture to submit that my amendment, which is not based soleiy 
upon the recommendation of the Karachi Municipality, is an amendment which I 
myself had in mind at the time of the first reading of the Bill. It is a just and fair 
one, a politically wise, and even in practice a measure which will secure— it will 
certainly not harm — the efficiency of the Karachi Port Trust. 

Several honourable members having spoken for or against the amendment, 
the Hon, Sir Pheroseshah replied as follows. 

May it please Your Excellency,— So far as my honourable friend Moulvie 
Rafiuddin is concerned I can only say that I am amused by his profession to set up as 
an apostle of consistency and a champion of lawyers. I think, My Lord, tha:t if you 
consider his arguments carefully, you will see that instead of being consistent it is 
he hinaself who is most inconsistent, and is not by any means advocating the interests 
of lawyers. He utterly fails to understand what I said on the last occasion about the 
cosmopolitan character of lawyers. I was not asking on that occasion that lawyers 
should be pushed in all sorts of places, good, bad and indifferent. All that I pointed 
out was that a lawyer was well qualified to sit in judgment on matters, not only which 
affect law, but all other concerns of life, and that if a lawyer was returned to the Port 
Trust, it was no such bad thing as had been attempted to be made out. 

As regards consistency, he says that I am inconsistent, because, I take away 
one seat which might have been given to a lawyer and make it compulsory to give it 
to an Indian merchant. Where the inconsistency crept in, I fail to see, and my honour- 
able friend was riot careful enough to point it out to me clearly. My honourable friend 
Mr. Hill has pointed out that we were considering in what way we could best promote 
the efficiency of the Port Trust and the interests which it represents, and it was from 
that point of view that I argued that it was far more desirable that the Karachi 
Municipality which has representatives of the trade and commerce and all other 
interests of the City, would be a far more preferable agency for selecting an Indian 
Merchant than Government themselves. 1 say they would be in a far better position, -r 
I do not speak irreverently,— being in closer touch with the trade and mercantile 
interests, than the Government could be, though, as I said, they are assisted by the 
advice of their own officers in Sind. But I think I will leave my honourable friend 
Moulvie Rafiuddin for the moment alone. 

\Yhat has astonished me most, what has amazed me ^ceedingly, is the S|^h ^ 
of my honourable friend Jlr. Barrow. I cannot imagine how my hohourable fiimd v; 
Mr. Barrow could have put forward the arguments which he put forward in support of 
nomination against election, because If you consider it for a single moment, if you 
push his argument to its logical consequence, you would have to go hack to the old 
days, when every member of this Council was put in by nomination and not by 
election. Let him push his argument, and if nomination, according to him, can work 
ies more efficiently for the purpose of selecting people, why was all the trouble to 
substitute election in place of the old system of nomination ? Why do we praise 
Lord Morley and Lord Minto and I am sure my honourable friend joins in that praise, 
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for the reforms which have been introduced in enlarging the scops of election as 
against nomination. If my honourable friend ^Jr. 'Barrow who is generally very fair 
in, these, matters, will consider this question carefully, he will finC out why it is that 
■election is preferred to nomination. ‘-'Ob,” he says, “party arrangemciits will be 
brought in.” 'Well, party arrangements exist also in the Viouse of Cosnmons. So 
abolish the House of Commons and abolish election throughout the British Dominions. 
My Lord, those are not the arguments which can really support the opposition 
against my little amendment. .Fie said it was a small and a very minor matter, so i 
said myself, but it is the thin end of the wedge which is mightier than far more 
strong endeavours subsequently made. It is the recognition of the principle that 
election does things better than nomination in certain circumstances that requires to 
be borne in. mind in the conduct of all municipal, political and other affairs in thus as 
in other countries in the world. Therefore, small as it is, I submit, that it is on 
account of the principle which is involved in the step which was taken that I venture 
to. put forward the claim, — of what? — of not even bringi’ig in a new roll of election, 
but of maintaining the elective seat when it has been once giv'en, rather than relegate 
it to that of nomination. 

My Lord, I entirely agree with my honourable friend, and I entirely endor.se 
the assurance that his desire is, as certainly we know, it is of Ycur Lordship, to 
ccwjperate in the work of free municipal and other bodies as much as possible. I 
entirely accept with the very greatest thankfulness that assurance, but my honour- 
able friend reminds me of some old lines, i^or the purpose of co-operation, he first 
disfranchises the Karachi Municipality and that reminds me of those lines which, an 
accomplished scholar as he is, he will probably know ; 

*' Height measures he in depth and peace in strife. 

And calls all this the poetry of life.” 

;; Then again, My Lord, this disfranchisement which he calls the fir.st step 
ren^ds me of tho.se popular lines 1 

“ It w.as all veiy well to dissemble your love, 

But why, oh why, do you kick me downstair.-. ” 

My Lord, my learned friend’s dialectic skill which I admire, and I have always 
hdttiitt^ that it is very great, has tried to put upon the difficult position he has taken 
up, the best possible philosophical interpretation, and he say.s we pught to accept 
this little disfranchisement for a short time because “I assure you that in the: near 
future,” — those ominous words, — “when the Karachi Port Trust Bill, is taken 
up for amendment another time, we will see that .sometliing is done in the infei-6St.s 
of the Indian merchants.” My honourable friend ha-s not told me when it 
will be found necessary to amend next the Karachi Port Trust Bill. j\re wh 
sitting in the Legislative Council for the purpose of amending and re-amending, and 
find occasions to bring on amendments and re-amendments at every session or 
are we legislating in such a way as to avoid having recourse to early amendments? 
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If my honourable friend admits that, it is desirable to obtain by election an Indian 
merchant to the Port Trust, He admits that. All that he says is that the Indian 
Merchants’ Association is not fully representative of the Indian merchants, and there- 
fore it is not quite a sufficiently strong body of Indian merchants, and therefore he 
will not allow even for a short time a representative returned by election by the 
Indian merchants, and that was the fallacy which unfortunately vitiated all the 
arguments of my honourable friend Mr. Manmohandas Ramji. I could have under- 
stood him if he had said that he insisted on a representative being returned by an 
Indian merchants’ body. I support him wholly in doing that. He takes up the 
extraordinary position bacause that could not be done, he would rather have a Govern- ; 
ment nomination than allow the Municipality to return a member by election. That . 
is the fallacy of ray honourable friend Mr. Manmohandas Ramji. It indeed seems , 
to me that my honourable friend really admitted every position that I have taken up. / 
If he was prepared to support the returning of a member of the Indian Merchants’ 
Association by election to. the Port Trust, I would at once withdraw my amendment, 
and would again remind him, which was a matter lost sight of by my honourable 
friend Mr. Graham,— (I am sorry he is not here),— ( A voice : — He is here.) Oh, he 
has changed his seat. I hope he is not hiding, Your Excellency, (Laughter.) I am * 
almost certain he is retracting his views. 

Your Lordship will see that my honourable friend has really admitted that 
position that a member of the Indian Merchants’ Association should, if there was a 
body, be elected by that body, but I will remind him that he has given no answer 
to the argument which was supplied to him by my honourable friend from Sind, v/s., ! 
that the Association has been recognised, for the purpose of returning two members 
to the Karachi Municipality. .Surely, My Lord, if a body so constituted has been 
judiciously and legislatively recognised for the purpose of returning two members 
to the Karachi Municipality, cannot it be trusted to return one member to the , : 
Karachi Port Trust ? No answer has-been attempted even to that broad fact staring 
in the face. I say that if there is such a body, by all means,— never mind the 
Karachi Municipality,— then let that body be entrusted with the task of returning an , 
Indian Member of their own selection. But if that is not so,>iy argument fe this. ; i 
My honourable friend has not attempted to reply to the argument, failing that body, ; 
which is better for the purpose of returning a mercantile member to the Karachi . j 
Port Trust ? He says, Government, but I venture to say, no ; an election by a bod^ ! 
like the Karachi Municipality is certainly preferable to that. 


Well, my honourable friend Mr. Barrow says party arrangement is coming in. 
My experience is that party considerations and v'arious other considerations come in 
everywhere, even in Government action, and they will come to the end of time, but that 
is no reason why we should not entrust the Karachi Municipality with the task pf 
returning to the Port Trust from their members an Indian merchant whom they would 
select from their clo.se contact and connection far better than Government, l^cause, 
after all, Government are only advised by some officer, and just a.s much parly 
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I arfangfements creep in in the case of officials as in tliat of non*officiaIs. Considerations 
, of a variety of characters, personal and otherwise, enter into the recommendations even 
of officials. 

My Lord, I have taken up the cause of the Municipality, because they have 
brought this matter before the Council. On the last occasion we were told that the 
Bill should passed at that very sitting, that public opinion was unanimous, and 
: therefore we should not hesitate to take up all the three readings at one stroke. Now 

! we know that a large portion of the public differ. My honourable friend Mr. Barrow 

says that public opinion is no such thing, there is no such thing. But he forgets 
' that when we talk of public opinion we don’t mean the opinion of the world, but we 
mean the general opinion of the people who are interested in the matter. We always 
talk of the whole world. What do you mean bythat ? Obviously those interested 
in any particular matter, and the public opinion of Karachi, of people who are 
interested in the question, has declared itself in a way far different from what 
was tried to be made out on the last occasion, and therefore it seems to me that noW, 
following the doctrine which was laid down at the first reading, we should really give 
some hearing, some" respect to the declaration of that opinion. 

i My Lord, there is one thing which I wish to point out. The Karachi Municipa- 

lity has never been consulted in this matter. I have a complaint to make against 
Government. Was this Bill which affected their privileges, was it ev'er referred to 
• them, before it was brought into this Council at all ? honourable friend says it 
f was published to the whole world, so that the Karachi iSIunicipality should have seen 
it and given their opinion upon it. But is it not the polic)' of Government that when 
bodies and communities are specially affected with regard to any legislation that 
their attention should be specially invited and their opinion sought ? In the case of 
the Bombay Municipality, we have always been told ‘ we shall consult you.’ I know 
there are lapses. Gov'ernment have their failures of memory, and sometimes a body is 
apt asked their opinion about matters affecting it. Butin this Council we have 
always been assured that whenever their interests ai-e affected Government would 
take their views. Now I ask whether, with regard to this Bill, the opinion of the 
Karachi Municipality was ever invited. I am assured by all the members that it was 
never asked to express its opinion on the subject. 

My tord, I do not care about the result of taking votes, because I am one 
of those who, by a long public career of disappointments, have jearht patience and 
resignation Let the division go in any way it likes, but L hope I have done my 
I duty by the Karachi Municipality and by this Council. ’ 

JI, M ike. Presided spoke as follom Honourable friend Sir Pheroseshah 

, has mih hie usual skill and ptmer of language, made his casfi as strong as he 

, possibly could, and / am sure that Government fully appreciate the arguments that he 
( has put before us. How he has asked the Government a definite question at the conclusion 
! of his remarks^ and that was as to whether this Bill has ever been put before the Karachi 
j Municipality. My honourable colleague is not perfectly sure with regard to this question, 

} but it wiU be within my honourable friend’s recollection, that we have here the President 
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0f the Karachi Mtimcipaliiy, 07i the last occasion Ofi iMch we discussed this Bill, 
expressed hwiself to he strotis^lv in favour of the Bill as it staTids at the presetti itiue* / 
quite appreciate my ko7ionrable friends point of mev.\ hut if I may say soy he has been 
discussing with great force and great power what is really rather a small rjueslmi, I am 
disinclined to admit for one 77zoment that I am. giving way in favour of nomhiation as 
against the elective principle. I am in favour, where possible, of the deciive principle and 
I should always favour it cohere if could possibly be introdiwed. 


‘ . .f 


Sir Pkero^eshaKs a?72endme?2t was theyi put lo the vote ami lost votmg for and 
28 against it. * 

The Bill was then read a third imie mid carried. 



BOMBAY LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 

AMENDING OF THE BOMBAY IRRIGATION ACT. 
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At the Meeting of the Bombay Legislative Council held at Bombay on i6ik December 
igt j, E, Lord Willingdon presiding, the Hon. Sir Richard Lamb tnoved the first 

reading of a Bill further to amend the Bombay hrigniion Act, i8yg. The Bill 
related to Second Class Irrigation Works* The Act hithefio applied mtly to Works, 
which were solely constructed and maintained, by Goverinnent. Seciio^i 5, it was true 
of the Act empowered Govermnent to issue a noiificatmi declaring that a certain source 
of water was required for irrigation but no notification under that sccHofi would avail to ^ 
give Government the right or power to control the Second Class Irrigaimi I Forks and it had 
• therefore been decided to introduce the prese?it bill. It was only whcfi trouble arose owing 
to disputes a^nongst the irrigators themselves due to their mahiliiy to settle amongst them- 
selves or where Government had expended large sums of money and nmst 7iecessarily see 
that a proper return was obtained on that stan, in such cases the proposed measure 7vas to he 
applied, in order to settle in other ways than in accordance with the custom the distrihuiimi 
of the new supplies of water which had beefi made available. In short, the Bill left alone 
all Second Class Irrigation Works which were being f?ianaged under the existing cmtmn 
and practice without difficulty and without dispute and tn cases where these arose, Govern- 
ment would notify the intention to bring the Works %mder this Act, and on such noiificaUo77 * J 
enquire into the necessity or otherwise of declaring the work tinder the Act; if the tiecessity , 
was mi found, they would take no further step and leave the work to go on as before tnanaged 
by custom and practice, but where the necessity was foxmd, then only the work under the Act 
was tv be declared a Second Class Irrigation Work and Govertiment in the latter case proposed 
to take measures that were prescribed in the sections ^^to/he end. 

The Bill was read a first litne and referred to a Select Committee. \ 


At the Meeting of the Coimcil held at Bottihay on 26th March 2^24, ike lion. Sir 
Rickard Lamb moved the second reailin f of the Irrigation Act Amendment BilL The Bm. 
Mr. Godbole's Motion that the second reading be postponed was put to the vote and lost and 
ike same gentleman^ s Resolution, vie., That a Committee of this Council composed of offimdl - 
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and tion-offxial members he appointed to consider and report on the matter of Second Class 
Irrigation Works in this Presidency^ ‘ssith a view to drafting clauses in the Bill similar to 
those of the Mysore Tank Panchayet Regulation,” was carried. 

H. E. the President : “Now we will proceed with the second reading of the 
Bill 

The Hon. Sir Pherozeshah : — May 1 rise to make an appeal to members of this 
Council P We really do not know where we are, and what it is that we are to speak 
on. 

H. E, the President : — ^We are now discussing the second reading of the Bill, 
l^ere was a motion before the Council that a Committee be appointed to enquire into, 
etc., etc. That particular motion is passed. 

The Hon. Sir Pherozeshah ; — We shall be running the Committee side by 
side with the discussion. I only beg Your Excellency to relieve us a little from our 
want of understanding. 

H. E. the President ; — The honourable member rather came late in the debate. 
He does not know exactly what has happened. We began by discussing the second 
reading of the Bill.- The motion for adjournment was moved, and that has been 
negatived. The motion by my honourable friend Mr. Godbole was then moved and 
has been passed. 

A Committee has to be formed with a view to consider and report if a Bill can 
be formed, etc., etc., that is, I suppose, for the information of Government. In the 
meantime, the present position is that we are to go on with the discussion on the 
second reading of the Irrigation Bill. 

.■If ter some further discusshm the Hon. Sir Phero-stshah iuijuircd of the hutteairahie 
member in charge (f the BUI — 

Is my honourable friend prepai-ed to say that this Bill would not be applied to 
any but those works in which there is any urgency that Government should have 
legal powers ? Is he prepared to exclude all other works from the operation of this 
Bill ? His argument is that it is required for the purposes which he has desoribed. 
The Hon. Mr. Godbole says that there are not more than five per cent, of those 
works. My honourable friend has argued that even if it is one per cent, the Bill must* 
be passed for the purpose of giving legal powers in respect of that one or those 
few works. Is he prepared to say that he will exclude all other works at present from 
the operation of the Bill till the report of the Committee is made? 

The Hon. Sir Richard J 41 mb replying said that Government would carefully refrain 
from applying the Bill to all small works fur which there imuld he , no call or demand for the 
control to be given by the BUI. As to the actual numbers which should be e.veluded or included, 
it was 'not possible fm him ft give any absolute binding assurance- 

After some further interpellations the Hon. Sir Pheroseshah said ; — 

I think, My Lord, we had better proceed with the discussion on the second 
reading of the BUI, 



tJ. E. the President : — That is exactly what I should like. 

T^c Hon. Sir Pherozesliah then spoie as follows : — 

Therefore, Your Excellency, I will set a good example in that respect and 
offer a few obser\ ations. I did not intend to speak on a subject like irrigation and 
irrigation works, but I see my honourable friend Mr. Sheppard looks at me as if 
I was quite competent to spealc on this as on other subjects. There are two 
observations I should like to make even on this Bill with regard to irrigation. The 
one is, that I think it is a great pity that this Bill has not been framed on lines 
which would have brought out the communal spirit in our villages more than it has. 
It has often been deplored as an unfortunate circumstance arising from the rigid 
and inelastic character of the Bombay revenue system that the old spirit af communal 
co-operation has been almost crushed out of existence in our villages. We have 
often heard it said— I believe the Decentralisation Commission has pointed it out— 
that we had committed a great mistake in that respect, and that it seems desirable 
tliat everything should be done to re-create, as it were, to revive the old spirit of 
communal co-operation which formerly was the foundation of the Indian village 
system, and it seems to me that, whenever an occasion arises, we should never lose 
an opportunity of doing something which would go to re-create that communal 
system. 


I have only just looked into the pamphlet on the Mysore system, and it shows I 
how the communal spirit could be re\'ived in a matter of this character, and Village | 
Panchayats would be very useful bodies for purposes of dealing with matters with 
which the Bill purports to deal. My honourable friend Mr. Godbole pointed out that . : 
he is perfectly willing that, where the matter really concerns two villages, those 
works might be put out of the purtriew of the Village Panchayat’s action, but where 
they relate to a single village, there is no reason whatsoever why the village community : 
should not be left to consider the question themselves, and therefore it is that I 
regret that this Bill does not utilise this occasion, which has fortunately arisen to deal 
with the matter in that spirit. 


There is really no reason for much hurry about the matter, as appears frbm a 
remark which fell from my honourable friend Mr. Curtis. He said that fornjerly they 
were taking illegal action in the matter, and a Committee w-as appointed in 1896, 
which pointed out that it was illegal to act in the way in vvhioh revenue officers were 
acting, and that Committee recommended that some steps should be taken to put thel ^ 
matter on a more satisfactory basis. Mr. Curtis added that, for various reaSpiis, ;' , 
Government slept over the matter, for how many years now ?--let us see, — from 1896 
to « the year of Our Lord ” 1914, that is to say, for 18 years. It is the old tale. 
Government sleep over a matter for years, of course always for good reasons, but 
when it wakes up, the matter must be pushed through urgently, and we are told Aat 
k , is not necessary to give us as many days or months for our consideration as they ■ 
took, yeaxH to consider. I venture to think that we may justly take some time in 
dealing with this Bill. I think revenue officers like my friends the Hon. Mr. Barrow 
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Sind the Hon. hir. Curtis who take an interest in these matters, should "be asked to 
suggest some measure which may have the effect of reviving the old village 
co-operative system that had existed. 

It was very refreshing to hear my honourable friend Mr. Curtis, if I may 
venture to say so, correcting what had fallen from my honourable friend Sir Richard 
I.amb. He pointed out that the provisions of the Mysore Bill were not really 
antagonistic to tlie proposals in the present Bill, as the revenue member thought, but 
might be made ancillary or supplementary to those provisions. If they are not so, 
my honourable friend Mr. Curtis might have gone a bit further and said that it was 
a, most desirable thing to do and that they should be incorporated in this Bill. They 
would have stood side by side for various purposes in this Bill itself, and I think that 
would have been a desirable way of dealing with this matter. My honourable friend 
Sir Richard Lamb does not deny, that to irrigation works relating only to one village 
he does not seriously press to apply the provisions of this Bill. What he is most 
concerned about is with regard to the works of a character in which more than one 
village is concerned. Now, if that is so, surely in this very Bill we might side by 
side run sections which would enable the Village Panchayats to deal with other 
minor class of works. I still think my honourable friend Sir Richard Lamb might 
consider whether it would not be desirable to model the Bill in some manner which 
would take advantage of both ways — one requiring direct action of Government in 
the way in which it is proposed to do in this Bill, and the other to be dealt with by 
village Panchayats on the model of the M}'’sore Tank Regulation. Probably my 
honourable friend Mr. Curtis is quite right in saying that the Mysore Bill is not a 
new model. I know that English revenue officers have very often regretted that the 
rigid system of revenue administration in this Presidency has crushed out the real 
spirit of the old village system and that everything should be done for the purpose of 
rfe-creating it as fer as possible. It seems to me, therefore, that the Bill might very 
well be framed on those lines. 

, The second observ’ation which I should like to make is what comes in a very 
incidental manner, it does not appear on the face of the Bill itself because it is brought 
out only with reference to the motion for amendment of the Irrigation Bill, which is 
the: system of penalties which might result in the imprisonment of the parties 
concerned. Now, Your Excellency, I feel very strongly on that point. Looking at 
the ®^P® of the Bill, and the position of the parties who are likely to be affected by 
it, i ask this Council whether it is right to include in a Bill of this character personal 
penalties entailing imprisonment for the purpose of compelling petty repairs to be 
done ? I can well understand Government insisting that if the parties interested will 
not do what is required by law that they should do, that work should be taken out of 
their hands, and they should be mulcted with all costs of carrjdng out that work. That, 

I am prepared to admit, would be a reasonable \Vay of dealing with the matter, that 
Government may take over and make the sinning pen^ns liable for all the expenditure 
which might be incurred. There are numerous frqvisibns in the Bombay Mtinicipa! 


Acts in which it iS provided that, if a person w!! not carry out the work which is 
considered necessary for public purposes, that work should be taken out of his hands, 
and that he should be made to pay the cost which might be incurred in respect oi 
doing the wmrk by the Municipality itself. But that is a very different thing froiri 
saying that all defaulters should be liable to be sent to jail. 1 think my honourable 
friend will carefully reconsider this part of the Bill. 1 say take everything out of 
his hands for the interest of the village but do not send him to jail, and I ask my 
honourable friend Sir Richard Lamb, 1 ask the tw'o or three Commissioners who 
are now sitting in the Council, and who are supposed to be most intimately 
acquainted with the feelings, prejudices and ideas of these people, what a man would 
feel if he thinks that if he fails to do something of that character, he is marked to go 
to jail? 

{The Hon. Mr. Godbole at this stags whisp tred something to the speedier.) 

H. E. the President The honourable nierabers cannot hold a little conver- 
sation. 

The Hon. Sir Pherozeshah ;— My honourable friend Mr. Godbole is doing 
me a service, Sir, because he is correcting to some extent what I have been saying, 

' H. E. the President ; — We should be giaci to hear what the service is. 

The Hon. Sir Pherozeshah :—i am glad i:o he corrected in time, My Lord. 
He says that so far as the penal clauses arc concerned, they will not altogether 
operate upon the themselves, the irrigators themselves. If that is so, my 
remarks will require modification to that extent. .But even the irrigators themselves 
will not be altogether free from liability, i understood that the penal clauses which 
inflicted imprisonmet in the main Act were also rigidly to be used for the purposies 
in the manner in which I have spoken. If that is not quite so, I am very glad, but 
if it is so even to some extent, I would ask honourable members to see that the 
penaltieswiUnotincludepersonali3enalsentenc.es, 

There is only one other obsesn'ation which I wish to make. Jdy honourable 
friend Mr. Barrow said that it is essential, that there should he a record of irrigation 
rights, but I am not a great believer in tit? Record-of-Rights in the way in which it 
is proposed to be done. Poor people who hardly know what exactly their irrigatibhal 
rights are, and what they are to claim, but which they . have exercised for a number 
of years, are placed at the mercy of a Revenue Officer who.draws such inferences, as 
bethinks proper from such evidence that is placed before him. We, knchV:tlie’ 
difficulty of establishing a right. We are now throwing the burden of proving 
.exactly what their rights are upon these people. We know, in numerous instances 
in the past, that people upon whom this burden ha.s been thrown, though their 
po,sition has been of an inLli.sputah!e<-haractcr for a auinber of year.s, have been unable 
to estahlisli them as satisfric.toriiy as nri'ght be established in legal ways. Therefoire. 
it is with great apprehension that I view that portion of the Bill which requires the 
Record-of-Rights to be prepared. I always view with apprehension the difficulty. 
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I there is in establishing the exis£ence of rights though they are exercised for a 
I number of years, particularly those of this character. These ate the only observa- 

r tions, Your Excellency, which I propose to make, and I hope ray honourable friends 

will follow my example in confining themselves to the second riding of this Bill. 

Seo&rtd honoxircible members having spoken for and against the BUl^the 
motion for the second reading was put to the vote and carried and the Bill was 
then considered clause by clause. 

ONE MAN’S HOLDING. 

The Hon. Mr. Godbole then moved an amendment the object of which was to 
estclude the work of one irrigator only. The Hon. Mr. Godbole thought that such 
works being private they ought not to come within the purview of the Act. They 
were intended to irrigate one man’s holding only and Government were concerned 
Only in the interests of such works as affect a large community and not When they 
* affect only one person. 

In support of this amendment Sir Pherozeshah spoke as follows. 

Your Excellency, — 1 beg to support my honourable friend Mr. Godbole’s 
motion. I thought from the remarks that my honourable friend Sir Richard Lamb 
made when controverting the amendment of the Hon. Mr. Upasani that he was 
prepared to exclude the provisions of the Act applying to one-man’.s holding, and I 
think with very good reasons. I see ray honourable friend firmly sliakes his head 
( and is quite firm about it. But I really ask my honourable friend if in opposing the 

Hon. Mr. Godbole’s amendment we are not very near confiscation ? If not confisca- 
tion, what is it that you are going to do ? Here is the work which belongs to only 
one man and you say “ we shall have control over it.” To my mind it is perilously 
near confiscation. What does the Select Committee wisely say about it ? They do 
not deny that it ought not to be brought under the notification as a rule. But they 
point out that if the works are not specially excluded that might lead to some 
difficulties in view of the joint family system in India. If that was a good reason, 
why we ought to give power to confiscate a large number of properties which belong 
to the joint family system in India ? I ask my honourable friend, whether that is a 
i right attitude for Government to take up in matters of this kind, to take away private 

rights in this fashion and for such a reason. When you go on to say that one-man 
tanks ought to be dealt with under the provisions of this Act by a simple notification 
i by Government, then his control over it can be infringed in all sorts of ways as 
provided in the Act. It really seems to me— if it does not exclude one-man tanks— r 
we would be perilously near what I may fairly call confiscation. 

Several honourable members having spoken ^ the. Hon. Sir Richard Lamb in his reply \ 
I said .'—Your Excellency , f am .wrry to say I am entirely unmoved by wbai T have heard — 

t The Hon. Sir Fheroseshah .--.-Ytai are very Imrd-kearled . 

[ The amendmml was uliimaiely put to the. vole and declared iu have been lost. The 

I Hon. Mr. Godbole asked tor a division. The number of voles recorded for and against the 


iimmdvieni hmg equal, the Hon, ihe Presideni said : — / am m^y sohy to keep konoufahU 
members waiting^ hut a very interesting situation has arisen which we are nd quite clear 
about yet. 

The Hon* Sir Pheroseshah : — May I suggest, Tour ExceUmey, to adjourn ike Council 
till to-morrow ? 

H, E, ike President : — No, 1 do not think so> 1 think we should be able io deal iriih 
the situation in a momenL 


A consul taiion took place heivoeenPL E* I he Prmient, the Members id the Jixcaetwe . I 
CounciU etc*, and after a hw minutes, JL Ji* the President said: — I ikhikou lhe u'/ioie it I 

would be well if tve accept my honourable Iriend Sir PheroreeshaEs suggestion and adjourn the ; ■ 
Meeting . , * There is an equality id votes and although xve have been making strenuous \ 

efforts^ 70e cannot discover iipio the present 'moment whether the President is entitled to a 
casting vote, ... 

When the Cmincii met on the next day, /,*?., on the 27 Ih March 19l},H*EAhe 
President declared that he ivcts empowered to give his casting vole under section page 11, of ^ 
the Inditm Councils Act of 1861, and voted agaimi the amendment but in order to give e^ecl 
to the wishes of the members, he said, Government were prepared to move the proviso that they 
had decided on ^ vh* 

To clause ijj) of siib-secllon if) of new section 73 the following proviso shall be added, 
namely : — 

Provided that no artificial reservoir which is actually used for the purpose rf irriga*^ ' 

tion by a single irrigator shall be included in such notification except either with the consent of ^ 

such irrigator or, if in the opinion of the Governordn-Council such im fusion is necessary in the 
public interests, theti without such consent, but subject to the payment, after the issue of the 
declaration mentioned in sub-section (3), to such irrigator of such compcnsailon for his rights 
as may be settled in accordance with the provisions of section 79*" 

The words “ or water-course supplied from such reservoir " loen added bciivecn the 
tvords^'' reservoir'^ and which'' and section 73 as amended was jinally pul U the vote and 
carried, . ! , 

QUESTION OF PUNISHMENT. 

The Ho 71. M}\ Gedbok then moved an amendment which related io ih modification tf i 
the punishments to he awa^^hd in the case of offences in connection rcilh Second Class /rrig^tfon ,| 
Works,. On this amendment the Hon, Sir Pherosishah spoke as follows^ J 


Your Excellency, — My honourable friend Mr. Lalubhai tells iks that he found 
it hard to follow all those who were opposed to his views. 1 may be allowed to 
say that I find it very hard to follow the logic of the arguments advanced by my 
hpiiOiirable friends Sir Henry Proctor and my honourable friend Mr. Lalubhai. They 
sajf that if major works, as provided in the main Act, can have penal clauses in 
reference to acts of infringement, why not then have the penal clauses made 
applicable to minor works also*, but they forget one thing, that the main Act, so 
fefcas that point is concerned with regard to major works, is not before us. 
hear,?*') We are not dealing with that portipn of tiic main Act, and ilti i 
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ftam Act there is what might be considered a dark spot with regard to penalties of 
imprisonment, I do not see why we should, in dealing with minor works, perpetuate 
what I consider a great hardship on the class of people to whom these penalties 
are to apply. My Lord, I have a very strong feeling on this subject. I am sorry 
that Ali Baba’s letters have gone out of fashion and are not read as they used to 
be in the olden days, where he set forth the hard lot and the despairing resignation 
with which these men, these rayats and cultivators accept their desolate lot 
under Providence in a spirit of wonderful resignation and wonderful patience. 
Why, these poor people, rayats and others are. My Lord, now-a-days absolu- 
tely inveigled— I do not use that term in an invidious way — absolutely covered 
with a net of all sorts of Acts, Excise, Salt, Opium, Abkari and a variety of 
things, providing for the smallest thing that can be imagined. Of course, the old days 
when it was possible to imprison an old woman for scraping earth in which there was 
a little salt are not likely to return now-a-days, but I think we ought to refuse to 
involve these people and drive them into a mesh of penal clauses upon every possible 
occasion. In many respects, by simple forgetfulness, or ignorance or indifference, 
they do something which is opposed to the strict clauses of an Act of this character. 
Further there is a great distinction^ I venture to assert between major works absolutely 
constructed by Government and these minor works. These minor works include 
the smallest possible works, such as a small tank, a well, and with regard to them any 
default, lapse or negligence is liable to be visited with imprisonment. I say it is hard 
enough that a fine should be inflicted, but also to be punished with imprisonment is 
really going too far. If Government are solicitous with regard to these works, I say 
let them by all means take charge of them and see that they are maintained, but I do 
Venture to put it to the Council w'hether it is right that these poor men should be made 
to Suffer and made accountable for the smallest lapse and punished with fine and im- 
prisonment. My Lord, it is perfectly true that the sections provide for fine or 
imprisonment, but we cannot always depend upon the judgment of officers who have 
to deal with these clauses to see that they are administered without harshness. My 
Lord, I give the greatest credit to the officials, not only of this Presidency, but of all 
India, for the way in which they, on the whole, discharge the heavy and responsible 
duties which lie upon them, but I do speak from a pretty long experience when I say 
it is not altogether seldom that wc come across judicial officers, magistrates and 
revenue officers, who are obsessed with their own ways of looking at things and are 
led away in matters of this character in away which sometimes .surprises and 
.Sometimes 'startles ordinary people, who cannot understand that judgment can go so 
far wrong in cases of which I can give along catalogue. Therefore, it is. Your 
Excellency, thkt I always keenly feel that these people, these rayai'j, these agricuj- 
turists, whose lot is hard enough in all conscience in ordinary circumstances, should 
not be enmeshed, as far as possible, into a net of penalties, fines, imprisonment and a 
variety of things. Major works, as I have said, may be constructed and maintdned 
by Government, and are already provided for by the main Act. Let it remain as it is, 
but to go further and to bring minor works, constructed not by Government but 
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by private individuals and private bodies, within the purview of these clauses, is ' 
certainly not just or right. It is not right that, after taking over charge of them, , 
not only the charge and control are taken away practically from these people who ! 
really own them, but also their ownership, that there should he tlirown on them 
responsibility in a hundred different ways, directly anil indirectly, for infringing the 
Various sections which are put hi the Act for the preservation of these irrigation works. 

1 think it is quite enough to take away the right of (Ownership, it is quite enough , 
that they should be deprived of what was their own “ in the public interests," for that i 
is the only argument in support of an Act of that character, but Jiaving done so, 1 pray : 
to God that they should be left alone so for as tine and imprisonment are concerned. 

The amendment ixhen put to the vote was tost. The motion for the third ■ 
reading of the Bill was ultimalely pul to the vote and carried. 


li ■ 
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BOMBAY LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 

FURTHER MIENDMENT OF THE BOMBAY 
IMPROVEMENT TRUST ACT. 

At the Muling of the Bomhwy Lcghia^ive CiPiindl heifi at B^mhay tm I6lk Demakr • 
BJlJ, H* E* Lord WilVingdon presidi/ig. the Hon. 3fr» 1), Pod ant m»aHd iJu 

H the Bzll furl her lo amend the Cily of Bombay I mprovtmmi Trud Ad» Thh a 

Bill of five clausesx the object of which was io amend ihe Ad so as l>> fravuie /he hnprovemenl 
Trust with addiiioftal riifkfs Jar Ihe ficriherance of f Is greal work iu tmpnmbtg ike sanilmy ^ 
conditions ot Bombay* Clause 2 leas purely jormaL, !hc (toverumcni corrading a iiteral.f'' 
inaccuracy in section 32 G* of the Act of 1898* In clause 3 the Govmmunl proposed to lake 
^ the power to increase by iwu per cent* the duly hnpostd hy the Indian Stamp Ad of 1899 on ' ' 
instruments of sale, gift and usufriichiary morigugt of immovahie property ivilhm the Cily of 
Bombay and clause 4- provided ihai ihe net coltedinn fram Up- infi'cased lave should be paid to ; 
the Board of ihe hnprf*vement 7YusL , 

The Hmt. Rlr* Patiani having oailimd :he reas m.^ which had led Government ^ , r 
introduce this Bit flfie Hon. Sir PheroTA'skah spoke as follows. '' 

May it please Your Excellency,---! find myself placed in a ratiier Uiffictilt ‘ ‘ 
position, because the notice of motion which I gave really meant that the first reading ’ j 
should be postponed even before the honourable member who is in charge of it had | 
moved the first reading. However, I am not sorry, as he has stated all the teasons^ 
which have moved Government to present the Bill in the form in which it has been 
presented. But I think that Your Excellency and the members of this Council will 
accept the propriety of the request which the Corporation have made? in view of one '■ 

fact. The Bill is introduced in pursuance of a financial arrangement which was , ) 

come to between the Government, the Corporation and the Improvement Trust, in { ; 
regard to the resources to be placed at the disposal of the Improvetnent Trust :Tb©‘ 
Corporation were asked to allow various sections — the financial sections of the old 
A^t^-to be amended for that purpose which took away from the Corporation vawus 
benefits w^h they derived thereunder. It was stipulated both by the 
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Trust and the Corporation that having regard to those amendments to which they 
consented they should be allowed to raise certain other duty by the imposition of a 
tax on the export of cotton. The negotiations between Government and these two 
bodies proceeded upon that basis, and nobody ever heard of anything else being sub- 
stituted for that tax on cotton. Even the last letter . of Government assured the 
Corporation that they were carefully considering this particular proposal which has 
been made by the Corporation and the Improvement Trust. We knew nothing 
to the contrary till we received only the other day a letter from Government sending 
this Bill for the infonnation of the Corporation and telling them that in view of the 
necessity to strengthen the financial position of the Trust, Government had included 
in the Bill a surtax on the transfer of property in the City of Bombay. It is 
altogether opposed to the principles and the policy of the various financial adjust- 
ments which had been arrived at between all the parties. I think the request of the 
Corporation to allow time to send their representation to the Council on this 
matter is a perfectly legitimate one, because it was never given even a few days’ 
opportunity of pointing out to Government, that it was an entire departure from the 
understanding which Iiad been come to betvceen the parties, Under these circum- 
stances, 1 do not propose, .Your Excellency, to go into the di.scussion of the various 
points which have been put forward by the honourable member in charge in 
justification of the proposal of Government. • Tliere is a good deal which I could say 
both in regard to the historical aspect into which my honourable friend Mr. Pattahi 
has entered, and in regard to the. justification which he has phiced before the Council 
for preferring a .surtax on the transfer of property to a duty on cotton. I think it 
would be wasting the time of the Council if I went into all the details which, I assure 
Your Excellency, would detain the Council for a considerable period of time. But I 
take it that my honourable friend has really said that Government are willing to 
pd,stj»ne the consideration of the first reading of the Bill, if not till the Corporation 
makes its representation, but till March. I think the Corporation will be quite 
satisfied with the postponement till March, and I am perfectly certain that the 
representation which i,s proposed to be placed before this Council will be before that 
period. Then, if I understand that Government are willing to the postponement in 
that form, I do not think it would he right to detain the Council with any further 
remarks. I understand that the members of the Council have now taken to the 
courteous mode of .saying that they will consent to a postponement if the Council 
wishes it. I take it that really means that Government are prepared to accede 
to the motion for postponement which I venture to place respectfully before the 
Council, and if that is so, Your Excellency, then I do not propo.se to take the time 
of the Council with any further remarks. 

I£. E. the President quite aq;reed mlk Sir Pherozeshah that the Munici- 
pality had a legitimate reason for expecting postponement of the discussion on this 
Bill in order that the Council might get the vievts and opinions of the Municipalitv 
in the near future. 

The motion for postponement mas then put and carried. 


BOMBAY LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 

TOWN PLANNING SCHEMES. 


J 


At ihe Meeting of iJie Bombay Legislative Council held at Bojulay on T1 th Deccmhr 
1913 y H. E- Lord Willingdon presiding ^ the Hon. Mr* C* //. A. Hill moved the first reading 
of a Bill to provide for the making and execution of Town Planning Schemes. This Bill was 
aft adjunct of the ordinary legislation for Municipal sanitation and provided tor Toivn Planning 
in adva?ice^ that is to say^ that insteid of waiting till cotidithms arose which rendered it , 
necessary y at great expense^ to demolish and reconst nui, it proposed to take power to authorm . , - * 
local authorities to deal in advance in such a Wiiy as to secure that Town Planning took place 
upon a welUthoughi^ouf and definite schetne. The Bill applied in the first instance propria 
vigore only to the Island of Salsette and aimed primarily * at securing the orderly extension of 
town areas and if was practically etitirely restricted ioy or at all events had been drafted, mainly 
with the object of dealing with areas 7iot yet fully developed. One of tfie immediate effects of [ 

plague which appeared in Bombay in 1896 was to cause a eonsiderahlc number of wellrt^i’^dn 
people of Bombay to migrate into Salsette and to build houses there tvhich sprang ^^'ith extreme 
rapidity without very much regard to order or sanitary arrangemenf^ with the result that 
considerahh inctamnience had been caused* Another feature was the ineonvement shape of the 
plots of land in Salsette* These were inadapted for building purposes^ that is to say their shape 
did not lend itself easily to schemes of development, except by the very expenswc process of 
acquiring ike plots bodily , and that was a process which none of the local authorities in Salsette 
could afford. In those circmnstances. Government had appointed a Special Officer ^ Mr. Mead, ' 
to enquire into the question of colonisation of Salsette and to report on the subject* Mr. Mead^sl 
Report resulted in the permanent appointment of an Officer f/r Salsette 2 vhich appointment had 
been held by Mr. Turner, and both Mr. Mead and Mr. Turner might he said to he the, 
originators of the legislation luhich ivas now pr^iposed. llie real incen/zz*e to their proppsah 
ivas the discovery that, while the Settlemezit Officers could draw lines across the Map mipiit f 
up finger posts, they had not the resources nor power for acquiring the land necesseiry 
constructing the toads, nor had they any authority hclimd them which wouhl enable them to 
acquire coninhiHons fronijhose benefiiting by any such schemes* Clause 3 rf the Biff therefore, ; , ' 
described the purposes for which atmun planning scheme might provide : zis.. the construction^ 
diver siqm alteration and stopping up of streets, roads and communicdtmzs ; const ruction /ffHeration 
of buildings, bridges and other structures ; the plotting out of lands as building 'sites, ''tke:' 
acqumtion of land for open spaces, gardens and so forth : drainage inclusive of sewage and''\';fi 
surface drainage, lighting, water-supply, dc. The costs </ the scheme should be met by 
coninhnttons levied, on the owners of the final plots in proportion to the increment estimated to ^ 
accrue to each plot, subject to the prirviso that the omtrihuivm should wd exceed half the 
increment* , 

This is. in short, the gist (ff the Town Planning" Bill which was now before the 

Council* I 

The Jim. Mr. Hill having finish cd his speech, the Hm. Dr* D* A. H Monte rose to | 
address the Council, when the Hon. Bir Pherozeshah intervened and spoke as follows | 
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May it please Youi' Excellency,— Before m3' honourable friend proceeds with 
the discussion on the first reading of the Bill, may I ask Your Excellency to 
ascertain if the Council would accept the suggestion— I think it is a most desirable 
suggestion — which has fallen from the honourable member in charge of the Bill, 
namely, that we should now postpone the debate till March, the whole debate on 
the first reading ? I think it is a very important suggestion which my honourable 
friend has thrown out and it is really very much better than the motion* of the 
Hon. Mr. Patel or the amendmentt of the Hon. Mr. Godbole. If I may speak on 
that point, Your Excellency, I may be allowed in the first place just to make one 
observation. I hope the Council will appreciate to its utmost extent the exhortation 
which my honourable friend has given it in the guise of an eulogium. I quite 
understand my honourable friend to say that he expects the Council to enter into 
the spirit of this Bill in the spirit in which I am perfectly certain the Council will. 
Instead of exhorting us directly in that way, I think he has chosen a more courteous 
path of conveying it like a golden pill in an eulogium upon the way in which the 
Council always discharges its functions. But leaving that alone, I think the Council 
will agree %vith me that we are ver\' grateful to my honourable friend Mr. Hill 
for the admirable, perspicuous and illuminating manner in which he placed an 
important piece of legislation before this Council. Important as it is, I hope my 
honourable friend will pardon me for making one obscrv'ation, namely, tliat we do 
not wish to render ourselves liable to the criticism which a great German engineer 
made at a conference of engineers in London at the time of the introduction of the 
Town Planning Act tipon Englishmen. 

H. E. the President : — Order, order., I must really ask my honourable friend 
to confine himself to the particular matter before the Council as to whether the Bill 
should be postponed till march. 

The Hon. Sir Pherozeshah •.—Then, Your Excellency, I beg to suggest that 
we should now postpone the further debate upon this Bill, as suggested by my 
honbitrable friend Mr. Hill, until March, I think it is a most useful course which 
will give us time to consider, and, as my honourable friend said, digest tlie Bill of 
this complexity and originality. It is an absolutely novel Bill and it is in its very 
nature bound to be complex. It is, therefore,' quite necessary that we should have 
time to consider and digest it for some little time. It has been very useful that my 
honourable friend should have opened the first reading, because it enables us to 
consider the Bill in the light of the observations and explanation which he has made. 
Therefore, I submit to Your Excellency and the Council that it would be very 
desirable to postpone the furthar debate on the Bill till March. 

If: E, iht Prtsident :-—Govtrnmtnt is eniinly in the hands ai the CounciL , . . . 

•That the iirst reading of the Bill should be postponed mj.ti! July. 

t That cfirfain desiderata .shouhl find a phee in the Bill' shonhl be redrafted so as to embody 
in intelligible terms the precise provisions which it wds detigned to contain. 


The nioiion that the disfcusstian of /his Bill oe p"S/pniied fill Marrh mas ! hen put lo the 
vn/t nntl ran-ied. 


At the Aleetlnsi vf ike B-nubav Lexisluth'f Cnuncii hehl at Bombuy on IP lb March 191 P, 

H. B. Lord Witlin^don presiding, the Hon^ Mr. C. H. A. Hill moved the /ir.d reading of 
the Town Planning Bill. Several honourable rnewbers having expressed their views, the Hoi). 

Sir Pherose.shah spoke, a.e follozc's. 

Your ExcelJency, — My honourable friend in charge of this Bill will pardon me 
if 1 be^n with a little jarring note, and that is in regard to the circumstance that the ' 
present Bill has never been referred to the- Bombay Corporation. It is true that the. 
draft Bill first prepared was sent to the. Municipal Corporation for its opinion, but that 
Bill was dropped and the Corporation thereupon discharged the Committee which they , 
had appointed for the purpose of considering it. 'Fhe present Bill has never been sent. . ; 
to the Corporation for its opinion though it immediately affects them. A.s the Bill ; 
includes the whole of the Island of Salsette in its immediate application, includ-, , , 
ing the Town and Island of Bombay, I think the course is always preferable that 
when a Bill concerns the intersts of a body like the Municipal Corporation cm: any otlier ; 
body, it should be specifically forwarded to it for its opinion and critiv-ism. 

Having got rid of thi.s jarring note, 1 must say that I congratulate my honour- ‘ >; 
able friend on bringing before this Council a Bill which I consider is a great .step in , '..i 
advance so far as sanitary improvements for housing in the whole PresiUciic)! are con- , . 
cerned. I think the time is quite ripe when such a measure should he laid upon the 
Statute Book for the purpo.se ot meeting the necessities and needs that arise, and that 
something should be done to provide against unhealthy quarters being rein up all over ; , 
the Presidency, not only in the Island of Sahsette. I quite confess that at the .same 
time we have to bear in mind somewhat more than we have yet done, the economic 
aspect of the working and the operation of a Bill like this. What I mean by .tile i 
economic aspect I can best illustrate by something which 1 came to know when the 
English Town Planning Act, upon which this Bill is very largely basc.d, was being 
considered. At that time a very influential meeting of a Society of Engineers- -1 forget 
the exact name of that body — was held in London, at which engineers and authorities on . 
those points from all parts of Europe were im'ited and I remember tlie humorous speech 
which a German authority made on this subject. He .said humorou.sly, but appropri- 
ately, that the action of the British legislature in regard to Town Planning reminded 
him of what used to be said of German ladies who took to French fashions after they 
ceased to be the fashion in France, and he humorously asked the British public to , .1 
take care that they were not going to take up the German method after it.s having been 
discredited in Germany itself. Leaving aside the humour of the observation, it wa^ ' ? 
founded upon this circumstance that the experience of Town Planning in Germsmy led i 
■SOTse to the conclusion that, though it was a useful and valuable thing for tbe middles i;! 
classes, it somehow or other was not of equal value or usefulness to the kbouriog fy 
classy upon whom Town Planning came rather as a burden than as a rdfcf., 


I do not say this for the purpose of saying that we should not proceed with this Town 
Planning Bill. I am saying it only for the purpose of asking my honourable friend, 
when he sits as Chairman of the Select Committee, to consider the proposals in the 
light of the burdens falling on different classes. I ask him to carefully consider those 
provisions, so that in the light of past experience we may be so able to frame the 
tneasure that it would be beneficial in the interests both of the middle classes as well 
as the labouring classes. 

I ccaifess I was not able to follow ray honourable friend Mr. Parekh in regard 
to the critbism which he made upon this Bill. If I understood him aright, he said 
information was necessary before we could see whether we could proceed with this 
legislation. Well, it struck me that the information which he indicated should be 
supplied was information relating to all possible Town Planning Schemes throughoOt 
the whole Presidency. I do not see what information would be of any use otherwise. 
Then he confined himself to the Island of Salsette. I think it was really what was 
passing in his mind, that if Government possessed any schemes for Town Planning 
in the Island of Salsette, they should be laid before the Council, Now I confess, 
though very often I agree with ray honourable friend Mr. Parekh, and his principles 
are principles in which I generally agree, I do not even follow his observations in that 
respect, because it seems to me that we are not considering any specific Town 
Planning Scheme. We are considering at present only the principles, whether the 
Town Planning Scheme is a suitable and beneficial measure tor the purpose of 
avoiding that congestion which is admittedly taking place in the greater portion of 
Salsette. 

He said the second point we are considering in this Bill is whether the methods 
of Town Planning are generally adapted for the purpose of securing our object. If 
my honourable friend thinks that those methods should be modified or should be 
more adapted to the circumstances prevailing in Salsette,' the proper time in when the 
scheme is really before the public for oonsideratbn, and in that respect I would ask 
my honourable friend, the member in charge of the Bill, to see that he deals with it 
in some way by which the Town Planning Scheme may be placed before the public. 
Might it not be a good idea that schemes for Town Planning for any particular 
quarter should be laid before the public for their consideration before any definite 
steps are taken in regard to them ? I know there is a clause which says that, when 
the authority has come to the conclusion that the Town Planning Scheme is necessary 
for a whole area, some time should elapse within which various subsequent processes 
are to take place, but I should like that in a country like this, which is new to a Bill 
of this character, some time should be given to the p^ies concerned to say wtether 
the Town PlMining should take place or not. I only throw out this suggestion for 
the cemsideration of my honourable friend when he comes to a detailed discussion 
in the Select Committee. 

Now, Your Excellency, so far as the very clear and exhaustive speech of my 
honourable friend at the time of introducing this Bill was concerned — and 1 was very 
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gfnd to receive A copy oi a feoparate reprint of his speech— ’i quite understood it at tkt! 
time, and I csarefully read the speech when it came to me in a separate printed form. 
From what is stated on page 3 of that pamphlet, and he has put it in v^ery clear 
language, he says : — Having made it clear, then, that the scope of this Bill is aimed, 
not only primarily, but I might almost say entirely, at the object of extending 
towns, of dealing with areas which Municipalities may desire to take up for the 
purpose of extension in an orderly and satisfactory manner, and not for dealing in 
congested areas.” I think this is a very accurate summary of the objects for which 
the Town Planning Bill is, not only primarily but almost exclusively, intended. But, 
then. Your Excellency will observe that, so far as the provisions of the Bill are 
concerned, they are applicable to every Municipality, and every suburban area and 
every possible place in the Presidency of Bombay, because in the first place though 
it says insinuatingly, if I may say so, that its application shall extend in the first place 
to the Island of Salsette, it contains an important section which places the whole 
Presidency, every Municipality and every suburban area at the mercy of the Act, 
It goes on to say that Government may by notification in the Government Gazette 
direct the extension of the Act to any part of the Bombay Presidency, so that the 
provisions of the Bill may be applied by Government to any and every part of the 
Presidency. Now that does not seem to be quite in harmony with the summary I 
have just read with regard to “ not only primarily but almost exclusively,” etc., which 
my honourable friend says in his speech to be the main object of the Town 
Planning Bill. Further, when we come to the Municipalities which are called 
tiocal Authorities, there is one important section to which I wish to call Your 
Lordship’s attention, which is section 8. That section says— (Reads). Your 
Lordship will see that under that clause it is not only that the local authority with 
the sanction of Government can determine upon a Town Planning Schenae, but it 
also may be ordered by Government to prepare a Town Planning Scheme, so that, 
after all, the whole working of the Act is placed entirely in the hands of Gov'ernment. 
Now I think that this provision ought to be very seriously considered. Take the 
instance of the City of Bombay. I should v’^enture to say that it would be a most 
inappropriate and a most disastrous thing that the provisions of the Town Planning 
Bill should be applied to some of the congested areas within the already existing 
City of Bombay. The Corporation, I know— at least a large number of members of 
the Corporation— -are of opinion that, so far as removing the congestion of the City 
of Bombay is concerned, the remedy should not be by applying the Town Planning 
Bill, but that the remedy ought to be taken in a different manner, into the details 
of which I do not propose to enter at present. But I think that something should 
be done which would safeguard the local authorities from being ordered to embark 
upon Schema of that character. My honourable friend, with his usual policy of, 
give and take — though yesterday he did not give us a proof of that, but I, kiMSiiV 
that he has generally distinguished himself by the liberal manner in which be 
raises his duty in carrying out the policy of give and take — has already refeired 
to that point in his speech on the present occasion. He said all the points 
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fioiisidered in tlie iseleot Committee, I go so far, My Lord, as id hold th&t the power 
of introducing the provisions of a Town Planning Bill of this character in the heart 
of the City of Bombay should not be given to the naked vote of the majority even 
of the Bombay Corporation. However, those are things which my honourable 
friend was kind enough to say will be carefully and deliberately considered in the 
Select Committee ; and I am perfectly certain that needs his guidance,— and I know 
what his guidance on an important Committee means— therefore, I hope that this 
matter will be carefully and deliberately considered before it is finally put into the 
report of the Select Cotimittee. 

With these observations. My Lord, I congratulate agmn my honourable 
friend in charge of the Bill on having taken, by bringing this Bill into this Council, a 
very great step— a very • valuable step— in the work of co-operating in the object of 
improving the sanitary condition of housing in the whole of this Presidency. If 
properly worked, if Worked cautiously, and if worked always in the spirit of co-opera- 
tion, about which my honourable friend has been often recently speaking (though 
I take one exception to it, that we have not always been strangers to the doctrine of 
co-operation in the City of Bombay which has attained its present greatness, because 
as remarked by Sir William Hunter in his account of Lord Reay’s administration, 
“ all commimities, European and Indian, worked together in hearty and harmonious 
co-operation for the welfare of the city ” ), if worked in that hearty spirit. of co-opera- 
tion and, I repeat, if worked properly and cautiously, I am perfectly certain that if we, 
put such an Act on the Statute Book it will be for the perpetual and permanent bene- 
fit of all classes of the people in the whole Presidency. 

Tke motion for the first reading of the Bill'soas then put to the note and 

carried and the Bill was ref erred to a Select Committee consisting of seventeen' 
honourable members inoluding the Hon^ Sir Pherozeskah Mehla. 

At the Meeting of the Council held at Bombay on 8ih December 1914, M, 
Lvtd Willingdon presiding, ^e Hon* Mr. Hill mooed the second reading of this 
Bill. Severed lumourabUt members hazing spoken, the Hon. Sir Pheroseshah 
sa%de'^T^. 

May it please Your Excellency,— I only desire to make a few observations with 
legafd tp ttwe second reding of this Bill. It is a new piece of legislation, and I am 
yei^ gJM tljat this Presil^oy' takes the credit of initiating it before any of the other 
ifte^ideBcies;'' ' 

My honoiuable friepd Mr. Hill spoke in very flattering terms of the assistance 
which Was rend^ed to him by the very large Committee which sat as the Select 
Committee fra: the consideration of this BilL My honourable friend Mr. Patel was 
rather: moluiKirf' to carp about the rejaresentative character of the Committee, but I 
thbk that the desoriplkjn given by my honourable friend Mr. Parekh was a juster one 
than the Carpng <mic given by the Hon, Mr. Patel. He called it a “ large and strong 
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Committee,” and I think it was a large and strong Committee, and my honourable 
friend in charge of the Bill was quite right in saying that it was really a record-break- j 
ing Committee. He said that the assistance that it had rendered him was ot a large 
character, was very valuable. That observation requires to be supplemented by 
another, and it is this, that I think the Committee was very fortunate in possessing 
my honourable friend Mr. Hill as its Chairman. I am speaking from some little 
experience when I say that Mr. Hill makes an ideal Chairman of Committees, for this 
reason that, while he is a strong and firm-minded person, as we have reason to know, j ‘ 
he is also one always open to reason and possesses a judicial frame of mind, and 
always places himself in a judicial position to take into consideration the views of , / 
those who differ from him, and it seems to me that it is one of the characteristics 
which makes a Chairaian absolutely invaluable in conducting the deliberations of an 
important Committee. Therefore itistliatlam glad to be able to say that the, 
Council is very grateful to the Committee and its Chairman for their indefetigable : , 
and arduous labours in the consideration of this Bill. 

My Lord, I congratulate my honourable friend Mr. Hill in steering this very 
important Bill to a safe hav'en. He has steered it successfully' in spite ot what has 
been said by the Hon. Mr. Patel and the I Ion. .Mr. Parekh. I venture to think that - 
if there were any doubts about the merits of this Bill, they would all be removed 
after hearing Mr. Patel. For what did his speech amount to ? Mr. I’atel first spoke 
against the representative character of the Committee. Well, I believe, there were 
seventeen members on that Committee. .Seventeen members of this Council, I think, /! 
whoever they may be, whether they come from the 55outhern Division or the Northern 
Division, or from any other part of the Bombay Presidency, may well be trusted to ^ 
consider H Bill of this character in all its bearing's. 

I'hen, .My Lord, what were the other objections which led the Hon. Mr. Patel 
to conclude his speecli by .saying tliat he entered a protest against the passing of 
this Bill ? They were about the con.stitution of the .Notified Areas Committees and 
the grievance ofSalsette that it should have been put in the forefront in the opera- 
tion of this Act. Well, the only objection he advanced, was a joke. 1 ie i.s a lawyer, 
and I suppase that hobody knows better than he does that clause (j) to which he 
referred applies only to certain specific purposes. 1 am sure he was joking when he 
made the observation that .because . clause' (j ) is introduced in the Bill for a certain ; 
special limited restricted purpose, as it is introduced in other Acts, for the purpose 
of enabling the operation of the essential parts to be carried out unfettered by any ' . j 
local by-laws or rules and such other things, that we may as well abolish this 
Council. Well, that was all the criticism which was levelled by -Mr. Patel {gainst 
the Bill. Therefore it seems to me that the \dndication of the Bill really comes from 
the moiitli of the Hon. Mr. Patel himself. • , ' 

As to my honourable friend !VIr. Parekh, although he always speaks very : 
mdderately, still it seems to roc that he adv'anccd nothing which could be sand to 
ag^t the essential diaraoter and the essential principles upon wJiioh tbfe k 
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fQunded^ He said that the basic principle is that if a large niJ.w5er of land-owners 
want sanitary and other improvements and if a minority comes in their way, the Local 
Government may well be trusted to allow the will of the maiority to prevail. I think 
my friend Mr. Parekh forgets that the essentia] principle goes a great deal further 
than that. It is to protect the general rate-payer from bearing burdens which really 
ought to fall on those who derive advantages from improvements. It is for the 
purpose of preventing large areas of land from being as if it were misapplied from its 
proper purposes. All these are very important considerations in the progress of a 
rising village or a rising space of land, and therefore" it is that in the interests of the 
whole people, of all those who are responsible for the finances, that it is necessary 
that only a few land-owners should not be allowed to aggrandise themselves and to 
benefit by betterment which takes place at the cost of the general rate-payer. This 
question of betterment is a very large question with which we have not been able to 
deal in the past. In Bombay a large number of private individual land-owners derive 
benefit from moneys spent by the general rate-payer without contributing anything 
themselves really to it, and that has been always most unjust and inequitable. We 
have been perpetually making efforts to see that people whose lands are bettered by 
the improvements made at the cost of the general tax-payer should not altogether 
escape with impunity. That is one of the cardinal and essential principles upon 
which the Town Planning Acts are founded. Therefore it is most useful and valuable 
that they should be applied to all growing places like Salsette, and Salsette was 
selected and special!}' mentioned because it presents incidents and phenomena which 
make it very easily accessible to all the benefits of an A-ct like the present. 

My Lord, I entirely approve of this Bill, But when one remembers that it is 
a new and novel piece of legislation, that it is the first of its kind in India, where it 
has been never tried before, that it has been tried in other countries with varying 
spjpcess, it is important that its application to India will be carefully watched, and 
I do trust that in its application, Government will sec that ilie utmost care and the 
utmost, caution are exercised. All Bills of this character, all .\cts of this character, 
d^nd for their ultimate success, not upon the mere wording of the .\ct itself hut 
upon the Way they are practically administered, and Iha\ e no doubt that Government 
Will that this new , piece of legislation in its application is watched with care and 
with caution. With these tew words, Your Excellency, 1 congratulate, I say again, 

, my honourable friend Mr. Mill in steering this important and valuable piece ot 
legislation to a safe haven. 


The molimi for the xeemd teatfiUK o* Hn' Bill and /he laller ti'ay ihen 

considered clause hy clause- 


. » 


At ihe Meeting of ihe Council on 9ih Dceembtr 1914, the Hon. Mr. Hill moved n 
small amendment. The Government of India it/hile approving generally of the Bill had made 
certain comments, inter alia, m the st^jecl of designating a Judge of the High Coi/ri in virtue 
■of that office as President of the Trihinal and this amendment, it was hoped, would metl the 
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iiUws oi the Got'&nmfiti bj India- It U'as proposed to mhstiiuU the following words in 
clause 33, in place of those which find place in it, viz., "a person who holds or has held office as 
a Judge of the High Court of Judicature to be appointed by ike Chief Justice," 

On this amendment Sir Pherozeshah spoke as follows- 

Your Excellency, — I have very great respect for the extremely painstaking 
sseal d" my honourable friend Mr. Upasani. But I trust he will not ccKisider hair- 
splitting a portion of that painstaking zeal. It seems to me that on this occasion 
he really has been splitting hair. He says that there is an essential difference 
between a judge appointed as a judge and the same man appointed not as a judge 
but as one selected for the purpose of carrying out the functions of a judge. It 
seems to me that the object which the Select Committee had in view and which . 
the Council has in view is to see that there is a person of a certain status and of 
certain qualifications who is appointed as President of this important body. If that 
object is secured we get all that we want. 

Now my honourable friend Mr. Setalvad I thought, when referring to the 
point which he raised, was going to compliment the Government on the self-denying 
ordinance placed on themselves by my honourable friend Mr. Hill and Your 
Excellency’s Government. (Laughter.) Instead of taking the power in their own 
hands to nominate a retired judge themselves, they have left the nomination to be 
made by the Chief Justice. When raising his point, it was easy to observe that 
my honourable friend Mr, Setalvad was very much puzzled to say where the power 
should be— whether the power should be taken away from the Chief Justice and 
given to Government. I think we can leave the matter as in the amendment 
suggested by my honourable friend Mr. Hill, I think we can well trust them when 
they deny themselves the power of appointing a judge and give it to another peiscMi, 
It seems to me that the amendment proposed by my honourable friend should meet 
the fon approval of the Council. 

The amendment was carried and the Bill was read a third time and passed. 

BOMBAY LEGISUTIVE COUNCIL 

LEGISLATIVE MEASURES IN THE COUNCIL. 

At the Meeting ef the Bombay Legislative Council held at Bombay an l7ik Dtcemher.J 
1913,. H. E. Lord Willingdon presidhtg, the Hon. Mr. V. J. Patel moved a Mesolutiou: 
regarding the hitroJuction of legislative measures in the Cosmrih The Hon, Sir Pherozeshah 
Spoke as follows. 

Your Excellency,— -I hope my honourable friend Mr. Patel will pardon me for 
saying that I am somewhat amused at the ingenuity which he has displayed in the 
wOT^hg of this Resolution. He has asked— »• 

, That this Council recommends to H. E. the Governor-in Council that, excqjt under 
special and eztiamTdinary circumstances no important l^slative measure be introdb^ in.tl»: 
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Coatwil, unless tb® same is announced in the Government Gazette three months prior to Its 
introductioa.** 

Now if ray honourable friend had had as much experience of these matters 
as I have had, he woiUd have found that people can honestly put a variety of 
interpretations upon these words ‘‘ special and extraordinary circumstances.” If you 
want to bring a Bill within three months, nothing is so easy as to bring ourselves 
into the belief that “special and extraordinary oirourastanoes ” do exist. I will give 
him a little bit of my experience in this matter. In the Bombay Municipal Act there 
is a clause which enables a matter to be brought without notice as an urgent matter 
by the Commissioner or a member of the Standing Committee saymg that it is urgent. 
Now I have had experience of the working of that clause for a tiuraber of years, and 
I find the result is that the most trivial matters are considered, not only by the Com- 
nussioner but by the Corporation, as of the most urgent importance. But leaving that 
alone. Your Excellency, I must confess that the Resolution which my honourable friend 
has brought shows to me that he has misconceived the remedy for the evils about 
which he has complained. It is not that the Bills should not be brought til! after 
three months prior to their introduction, but I think the remedy for the state of 
things which is certainly disclosed in a somewhat startling character, is the course 
which has been introduced into this Council within recent days. I am sure the 
members of the Council are very grateful to Your Excellency for the free atmosphere 
you have introduced and for what Your Excellency said yesterday in your opening 
remarks, and it is in the same spirit that I appeal to Your Excellency to give members 
time for the real consideration of the legislative proposals which Government may 
bring before the Council. The course that has been followed in regard to the Town 
Planning Bill, namely that the speech on the first reading should be made and the 
debate postponed is a very good one. It enables the members of the Council to 
really go into the reasons, real reasons, which have prompted Government to under- 
take that legislation. If the debate on the first reading is postponed, it enables 
members to consider the different provisions. That, I think, is a real remedy for 
the state of things against which my honourable friend Mr. Patel has been protesting. 
I think it is a far more useful course to allow Bills to be introduced within the. time 
fixed by the rules and then, if necessary, if the importance of the Bill requires it, to 
postpone the debate on the first reading to a later date. I think that would be of fer 
greater use to members than not having the introduction itself placed before the 
Council. Take the present instance, the Town Planning Bill. The course which 
Your Excellency and the honourable member in charge of the Bill have adopted of 
placing before the Council the reasons, the object, the scope and the nature of the 
Bill will be of the very greatest assistance to the Members when they come to 
ooftsider the provisions and principles of the Bill before they speak on the first 
reading. It seems to me that that is a far better coiirse than that which my 
honourable friend proposes. 

I would, therefore, venture to suggest to my honourable friend that, so far 
as his Resolution is concerned, he should withdraw it and leave it to the free spirit* 
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which has animated His Excellency and the members of this Council to follow the 
course which they have now sat on on all proper occasions as the proper course to 
be followed. It seems to me that members of the Council will have far better means 
of discussing, considering and studying the details of the Bill in that way than by the 
course which my honourable friend has suggested. I would, therefor^', Your 
Excellency, suggest to my honourable friend that he should withdraw'the Resolution, 
leaving the new spirit to work itself as it has worked already in more than one 
instance. 

Several kmourable metnhers having spoken, the Hon. Mr, Patel said: — Your 
Excellency In vim of the observaticms made by the Hon. Sir Richard Lmib and the Hon. 
Sir Pherozeskah Mehta, I beg lo withdraw my Resolutim: 

The Resoln/ion wets then by leave withdrawn. ■ 


ELPBINSTONIAN SOCIETY DINNER, 1914. 

^UCATION IN INDIA. 

*£ht ^nd anti7iai Dinver of tke Elphintionian Society took place on March 
when about 140 Elphimtonians sat down to dinner. The Hon. Sir Pherozheshah^ wko^ on 
rieing^ to address the assembly^ was loudly cheered^ gave the toast 0/ tke chief guest of the 
&oening^ Lord Willingdon^ the Governor^ as follows. 

Gentlemen, — As one of the. oldest and perhaps as some candid friends would 
like to suggest , one of the mo.st antiquated Elphinstonians now in existence, 1 am 
called upon to propose the toast of our honoured and distinguished guest of this 
evening, His Excellency, Lord Willingdon, Governor of Bombay; (Ix)ud cheers.) 
We are grateful beyond measure to His Lordship for his presence here on this 
occasion, a presence which we have learned to realise, brightens up with 
inspiring hope and kindly sympathy every function on which it is bestowed. (Cheers)* 
But there are deeper and more serious reasons for our thankfulness. I remember 
thatjhst over 25 years ago* when His Excelleno/s great predecessor, Lord jleayj 
came formally to instal this College in its present habitation, I ventured to point out; 
in proposing a vote of thanks to him, that the cause of educationj—of literary 
education as it has been the fashion to describe it with a shrug and a sneer, but 
which I prefer to call by its old-frshioned but true name of liberal education — 
{Cheers)-~might be compared to a tempest-tost bark in mid-oceam That comparison 
still holds good with regard to the education of which this College is the chief and 
the oldest seat in this Presidency. It can even be said that after a short lull, the 
gale has been blowing more fiercely than ever before. I say now what I said then, 
that the vessel is a stout vessel which will weather the storm. (Cheers.) But 
it cannot be a source of inexpressible relief, blended with a sense of security that we 
should have amongst us at this juncture one who, like His Lordship, has been reared 
and trained u p in one of the grea t English public schools, and in one of those 

' * On 4th February 1BS9, 
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seats of learniog and of broad and liberal culture which have played so important a 
part in achieving the greatness of England and who can therefore realise what has 
been so well pointed out by Lord Motley and by Lord Haldane in some of their 
recent addresses, that specialisation can' be based, and most effectively and most 
honourably based, on a preliminary foundation of broad and liberal culture. ( Cheers.) 
But our thankfulness for His Excellency’s presence does not end here. It is hot a 
little gratifying to us that I lis Lordship’s presence here to-night enables us to add 
the name of one who has already won the affection and esteem of the f«ople of this 
Presidency by repeated proofs of the deep and active interest and concern which be 
takes in everything conducing to their welfare, progress and development in a variety 
of directions — (Cheers) — to the long list of distinguished men whose connections with 
this College as promoters, founders, benefactors, or well-wishers is remembered 
and cherished by us with honour and respect. That list is an illustrious one. The 
memory of the great statesman from whom this College derives its name is reverently 
enshrined irt our hearts. (Loud cheers.) In these days when wc hear so much of 
“ The Indian Peril ” and the perils of education. I cannot resist the temptation of 
repeating the story I have often repeated before — perhaps you will think it is to me 
like King Charles’ head to poor uncle Dick — which is related of Mountstiiart Elphin- 
stone by General Briggs who served under him at the time of the 2nd Maliratta W^ar. 
“ Finding in a corner of his tent one day,” says General Briggs, “ a pile of printed 
vernacular books, I asked him what they were meant for.” “ To educate the natives,” 
said he, “ though it may be our high road back to Europe.” 'Fhen says General 
Brig^ ! “I told him that 1 wondered tliat he, as Governor of Bombay, should have 
set it on foot. He graciouslj- replied ‘ we are bound under all circumstances to do 
Our duty by them. ’ " (“Hear, hear,”) 

Gentlemen, it cannot for a moment he ima^ned that such a strong and 
sagacious statesman and administrator should have been indifferent to the question 
jf the safety and stability of British Rule in India. But we understand what he 
neant, that the path of duty was equally the path of glory and of wisdom. (Cheers). 
3ur education has taught us that the integrity and stability of British Rule is found- 
sd on a bed-rock, — the bed-rock of the fact that it is indispensably essential for the 
sircumstaces, the needs, the requirements; the necessities of the country, and that in 
:he inscnitable dispensation of Providence, the task is entrusted to it as the most suit- 

■ ible agency for moulding and guiding the lofty destinies of this greatand magnificent 
and of ours. I have left myself no time to speak of the other great men connected 
rith this College, particularly the great teachers who have left indelible marks on the 
ives and characters of so many of its students, such as Sir Alexander Grant, 
)r. Wordsworth, Dr. Selby, Mr, Hawthomthwaite, Mr, Macmillan and many others 
am sure it will do Your Excellency’s heart good to hear, as I have heard and still 
tear, the warm expressions of attachment, love and veneration with which these 
ames ^ fwticulary renumbered by those who have been under their influence and 
lawbihg. That teaching has not been namely what is called secular, but of hi^ 

|j , ■ • ■ . i ' 
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tiioral and spiritual value* Butl must leave this subject of I 'may never finish. , 

1 will content myself by quoting an observation I read only the other day in Lord 
Morley’s speech at the Manchester University I count those critics not wrong 
who say that Goldsmith with his Vicar does more for what is best and kindest in 
human nature than hundred preachers and hundred sermons.” We are thankful to be 
able to add Your Lordship’s name to this illustrious roll as of one, who, trained in 
that great school of public life, — the British House of Parliament, — has already given 
proof of the highest statesmanship which has distinguished some of Your Lordship’s 
noble predecessors whose memory is for ever enshrined in the hearts of a grateful ' 
people. (Loud applause). 

I now ask you, gentlemen, to drink cordially and enthusiastically the toast of : 
pur distinguished guest His Excellency Lord Willingdon. 


BOMBAY MUNICIPAL CORPORATION. 

ITS COMPOSITION IN ITS EARLY DAYS. 

At the Meeting of the Bombay Municipal Corporation held on gth March 
igt4\ the Hon, Sir Pherozeshah said : — i 

Mr. President,— I have been destined tonlay to move Resolutions of some sad 
event or another. The Proposition I now beg to move is — 

I “That the Corporation have learnt with regret of the death, on the 7th February 1914, 

of Mr. (Nanabhoy) Byramjee Jeejeebhoy who, besides taking a prominent part as a public . 
citizen in all civic affairs, rendered useful services to the city as an active member of the Corpora. ■ 
tion for 17 years, and as a member of the Town Council for 14 years. That a copy of the 
Resolution be forwarded to the family of the deceased with an expression of the Corporaition's 
sympathy in their bereavement." 

Mr. President, few members of the Corporation, perhaps none except,! believe, 
my friend Mr. WaohaWho has always been by my side, have any idea as to what a 
prominent figure in the civic and municipal life the late Mr. Nanabhoy once was. 

He was not only an active member of the Corporation and the Town Council for years 
but zealou.s and spirited as he was, he helped the cause of progress in the city in 
eve^ direction. The mere mention of the fact that is incorporated in the Resolution 
that Mr. , Nanabhoy had been a member of the Corporation for 17 years and of the 
Town Council for 14 years shows his long connection with this body. I remember. 
having been associated with the late Mr. Nanabhoy since the early seventies when | 
he took a keen, prominent and an intelligent part in the Municipal administration of '' 
Bombay, he being one of those stalwarts who fought hard to mmntain the indepen- 
dence and the integrity of the Corporation. In those days Indian members like . 
Raghunath Khote, Vishwanath Mandlik, Nanabhoy Byramjee and others worked 
side by side with the European members with great zeal, ability and independ^cei.- 




m 


[ Blit times arc new changed. It is a pitj' that Go'i'ernment at the present daj- nomiv 

r nate on the Corporation men who in their representative capacity are not what they 

used to be in olden times. In those days a representative of the Grant Medical College 
used to sit on. the Corporation where he always rendered very useful public service 5 
then there were editors of Bombay papers, —men like Robert Knight, Henry Curwen, 
Martin Wood, and Grattan Geary 5 Professors of Colleges of whom Dr. Peterson 
was a very prominent figure; representatives of the military element — men like 
Major Selby and Major Martin,— all of whom worked hand in hand with Indian mem- 
bers to maintain the honour and the integrity of the Corporation. They were indeed 
■ men of culture and abilities who helped the municipal work by setting before them- 

selves high ideals of civic life and Mr. Nanabhoy was one of them— a most influential 
and active member of his time, a valuable colleague of eminent citizens like Mandlik, 
Khbte, Narayan Vasudev and Nowrozjee Furdoonjee, — all of whom worked in a spirit 
of moderation and devotion for the welfare and progress of the people and whose 
inspiration enabled the members to go forward in helping the municipal administra- 
tion of the city. Mr. Wacha has just said that Mr. Macdonald is a buffer, a sort of 
a bridge, — so was the distinguished Mr. Nanabhoy, a sort of a connecting link 
between the native and the European community, and acted as an intermediary when 
there was a difference of opinion between the two communities and his influence was 
so paramount that it was always sought for whenever a difficult problem confronted 
itself. Personally I feel his loss keenly for he was my former colleague and a v’^alued 
friend, who worked conscientiously for the good of the city with a singleness of 
purpose and who gave her his best in an ungrudging manner. In him I have indeed 
lost an old and an esteemed friend. The harmony and goodwill with which we two 
ivorked together will never be forgotten by me. I hope and trust that the Corporation 
jvill remember the past and valuable services of Mr. Nanabhoy and join in the 
^.esoliition of Condolence, 

BOMBAY LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 

AMENDING OF THE DISTRICT MUNICIPAL ACT. 

, M ihe Milting of the Bombay Legish/he Coiivdl bM at B>-mbijy on 17th March 191^, 
Lord J^t/ingdott presiding, the Hon~ Mr. P. D. Patiani moved the first reading of the 
HU fnrtheir to amend the Disiriti Miinicipai Act <f 1901. These tmendnienls could rowghtv 
i dhtded btio two Classes, namely, those that arose out of the growing importance of certain 



\Hes which made it necessary to assimilate their Munic^al adminisirafion more closely to that 
f the City of Bombay. The second treated of the defects which had been brought to light in the 
Tactical working of that Act. In the first class came the pTcmuions for ihe appointments of 
funicipal Commissioners for cities with a population of 150,000 and above. These provisions 
lere optional and it was not obligatory that they should be apponiled at once. Sections 15 
W 16 dealt with the permanent disqualification of a Municipal Councillor if he misbehaved or 
iscottdueied himself during a heated discussion of a Meeting without his being given the option 
'resigning his seat as a Councillor. 
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On ihis Bill, Sir Pherozesliah spoke as follorms. 

Your Excellency, — An amended Bill of the sort of the District Municipal Bill is 
not one which can only be discussed or debated upon the principles running tlirough 
it. Each amendment really stands on its own merits and its own footing, and has to 
be discussed on its own account. But there are only two points included in these 
tif amendments on which I shall wish to offer a few observations to the Council. The 

first is about the attempt which has been made for the first time to introduce the 
system of the Bombay Municipality and to apply it to the largest towns in the 
mofiissil. I have always held that that is the procedure which Government were 



bound to come to at some time or other. The only question is whether the Muni- 
cipalty is one to which the system can be profitably applied and that depends upon 
the position and the resources of the Municipality whether its resources are of a 
character which would enable it to employ a Municipal Commissioner of that sort 
through whom alone a system, like the system of the Bombay Municipality, could be 
properly worked. In the Bombay Municipality the system has worked well, because, 
the resources of the city are capable of engaging the services of an officer of high 
standing, experience and reputation. It is absolutely necessary for working a system 
like that in which the executive power is placed in the hands of one responsible 
officer called the Municipal Commissioner that he should be a man of great probity, 
knowledge and experience. If that were not so the experiment is bound to prove a 
worse failure than the present system in the mofussil. Therefore it is necessary to 
see in the case of these Municipalities in which it is proposed to apply the provisions, 
whether the Municipality has adequate resources for the purpose. Of course it is 
for th(«e who are conversant with the conditions and circumstances of the mofussil 
Municipalities, to point out whether such provisions could be made applicable to 
them. I suppose, that is a point which will he carefully considered in the Select 
Committee, whether there is any town in the mofussil which has arrived at that stage 
of financial capacity under which it can have the new system applied to it. 

The other point to which I should like to refer is that which is referred to in 
the Statement of Otgects and Reasons and it is this. With regard to the amendment 
of section 15A, the Statement of Objects and Reasons says— ( Reads ). { 

Now, Your Excellency, section 16 of the District Municipal Act says— (Read§). | 


Now it seems to me that the statement which is given in the StatemertI of 
Objects and Reasons with regard to the amendment of section 16 misconceives 
altogether the scope and otgect of section 16. Section 15 was not introduced for the 
purpose of placing a penalty upon an erring Councillor, but for the purpose of getting 
rid from the Municipality of a person who has proved himself of the character which ;r 


is described in section 16. In case he was not there, in case he had resigned, ' it was- ■ 
not intend«i that that section should be applied for the purpose of putting a sfigii^ ‘ 


itpon him. That being so, it seems to me that the ofc|^t whbh is sougjht td bl 


g^ndd is not an object which is in consonance with the purpose desoribei^ in 
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16 which is really put upon the Statute Book. The object was that if a Councillor 
( was considered as having misbehaved himself in that Municipality, there should be 
some way of getting rid of him under the District Municipal Act, applying the remedy 
of putting the responsibility upon the Governor-in-Council of removing that erring 
Councillor. It was not, as I said, for the purpose of placing the penalty upon him 
and. Your Lordship will see that that must be so. Because, that is done without 
any judicial trial. If it was ever intended that that section was to be used for the 
purpose of placing a stigma upon the erring Councillor of having been guilty of 
misconduct or incapable of performing his duties, I am perfectly certain that even 
Indian Legislation would not have allowed that to be done without giving an 
opportunity for a man to be placed upon his trial and defending himself in 
an open judicial manner. It was because that was not so, that a certain executive 
power is given to the Governor-in-Council for the purpose of ridding the Municipal 
body of a person of that character. Therefore, I must strongly protest against 
the attempt which is made to shackle individual liberty of a person to resign any 
place which he has entered. If he chooses to resign at any time I submit that he 
ought to be at liberty to do so. The resignation is open to him at his own will. I 
can well imagine cases— I have had large experience in Municipal affairs — in which 
a Councillor has erred, and, his action required that something should be done as to 
his conduct, but the way is open to the Municipality for the purpose of attaining 
that object. And I have once or twice seen it done in the Municipality of Bombay, 
that is, by passing a resolution, that such a person who has acted in a particular 
manner, has acted in a manner which according to the opinion of the Municipality is 
liabfe to grave censure or such just description as might occur to the Municipal 
body as necessary or desirable. That object can be gained in that manner. But if 
a SMtipn is introduced like the one preventing his resignation as it were and putting 
an indirect stigma by saying that he is expelled from the Municipality, I submit that 
course is not in consonance with the right of individual liberty or of justice or in 
the interests of the Municipalities themselves. If a person is to be prevented 
from resi^bg, we in popular parlance very often say that the resignation does 
hot take effect till it is accepted. But Your Lx>rdship will find that when we came 
to concrete instances there is nothing of that sort, A man has the fullest right 
of resigning his functions which he has for himself undertaken It seems to me, 
as 1 say, if he has done anything which is wrong or which is reprehensible, steps 
j should be taken for the purpose of marking the sense of the body and to pass a 

1 resolution to that effect. I should have no objection to such a course, for in the 

i Bombay Municipality there have been a few instances where such a course was 

i rescxted to. But I have never seen that a member could be prevented as it were 

from resigiing whenever he chose to do so. I will ask my honourable friend in 
■ ' charge of the Bill to consider this question verj’’ carefully and very seriously in the 

j: .Select Committee. I do not think we ought to. make k harder for a Councillor — 

I' official of non-dficial, elected or nominated— to do his duty according to 

best light, on these Municipal bodies, by placing him at the mercy of an indirect 
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stigma of tliat character, i am quite ready to admit tluit if a man deserves it in 
proper circumstances— that a stigma should be placed upon him — he must have 
the right of an open judicial trial before you place a direct stigma of that sort upon 
him, I only throw this suggestion out for the purpose of enabling the honourable 
member in charge of the Bill and the members of the Select Committee to devote 
their attention — very careful attention — to the amendment which is proposed in that 
part of the Act. 


Tie nioiion fur lJu ft)sl nadin^ ot the Bill ha'Ann passed, the latter was referred to a 
Select Cammillce. 


At the Meeting of the Council held Oil 28lh July 191 f, the Horn Mr- Paltani moved ' 
the second reading of this Bill- Moving regard in the criiieistns of the Bill at its first reading 
with ref erenee to the resignation of a Councillor, the liause in dispute was modified so that 
acceptance of the resignation by the President of the Municipality teas no longer necessary. The 
Committee also reduced the limit of 150,000, entered in the Bill as read a first time to that 
of 100,000 in accordance with the suggestions made at the first reading of the Bill, 


Several amendments proposed by honourable members having been considered the Bill was 
ultimately read a second and a third time- 


SANITATION IN INDIA. 


H. E. Lord WilUngdoti laid the foundation'done of the Bombay Sanitary Institution 
Building on 24th March igi4- In asking Bis Excellency to perform the ceremonyi the 
Mon. Sir Pheroaeshah spoke as follows. 


Your Excellencies, Ladies and Gentlemen, — As Vice-President of. the Bombay 
Sanitary Association, it- falls to my lot to welcome Your Excellencies as, hemtily 
and as cordially as you have been welcomed everywhere throughout the city 
during the last few weeks, and to ask Your Excellency to lay the foundation-stone 
of this new building. It is clear from the Report just read by Dr. Turner*, who,, 
I ventiire to say, is the first Health Officer in India— (Applause) — ^and of whom we 
are proud as one more feather in the cap of the city which claims to be the 1|rst in 
India, first in everything, — that the credit for this Institution belongs , to; this, 
indefatigable. gentleman himself. , But the most essential part of this credit lies in 
this, that Dr. Turner, soon after he joined the Municipality, recognised that oOtil*^ 
make sanitary laws and take sanitary measures, but if we tried :^ ; COmpej| pe^}f 
to obey and carry them out, we would never succeed thoroughly and fully until w^ 
had trained and educated them and made them acquainted with sanitary requirements!. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, the building of which His Excellency is about to lay 
the foundation-stone, will provide a local habitation for the Association and I think 
we might have a tnore suitabfe name and a motto. I say we migfathaVea m^ 
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Dr. J. A. Tuvnerj O., Executive Health Officer, Bombay MunicipalUy. 
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Suitafcle iSitoiej because} after hearing Dr. Turner’s Report} you iiiust have perceived 
that this is really a Sanitary Mission and we are providing a Sanitary Mission House 
for the purpose of carrying out the work. It seems to me that instead of Sanitary 
Association} it might be more appropriate to call it the Sanitary Mission of 
Bombay} and this building the Sanitary Mission House of the City of Bombay . 
Then too we might have a suitable motto and in this connection I am reminded of the 
great Lord Beaconsfield whO} in one of his memorable speeches} pointed out that the 
great need of the present day was Sanitation, and, referring to the old proverb of the' 
wise King Solomon, “ Vanity of vanities, all is vanity, ” humorously remarked that 
the wise King had probably been misreported, as we are all apt to be misreported 
even in these days of shorthand. Lord Beaconsfield stated that what King Solomon 
probably said was not vanitas vanitatumy omnia vanitas but sanitas sanitatttm^ 
omnia sanitas ( Applause ). It seems to me that this would be ah appropriate 
motto for this Institution. 

Ladies and gentlemen, it is .an irony of fate that we of the East should be 
so thoroughly bacfovard in regard to sanitary movements when we remember that 
in the days of our ancestors it was the people of the East who were remarkable for 
sanitary progress and sanitary improvement; All the religions of the East applied 
themselves to sanitary laws, and every religious code in the East prescribed cleanli- 
ness and sanitation. If we go back in history, we find that the European nations 
who are now so fonvard, were very much otherwise in the good old days. Historians 
have pointed out that in the dark middle ages, Europe was for a thousand years 
absolutely unwashed. It was the East, through Anglo-Indian officers sent back 
from India, that taught the West the great benefits of daily baths. (Laughter). 
The time has surely come when we in the East must make an effort to take all 
measures necessary for sanitary improvement and progress. It is not enough to be 
satisfied with personal cleanliness but we must try and march with the times. 
Conditions have changed, new circumstances have arisen, and we must endeavour 
to educate and train our people to higher ideals of sanitation. The work that Dr. 
Turner has undertaken is indeed a great and a noble task— to educate the people 
put of their own ideas and into new ideas of cleanliness and sanitation. This 
building is meant for this missionary work and I call Dr. Turner the Missionary of 
Sanitary work in this City. We all wish him every success in this field of his new 
enterprise and I have not the slightest doubt that his efforts will bear rich fruit in 
times to come. ( “ Hear, hear.” ) 

I now call upon His Excellency Lord Willingdon to lay the foundation-stone of 
this House for the Sanitary Mission. (Cheers.) 

* In a gpeeolj at the Mieetiag of an agricnltnral society at Aylesbtay, in I8W, Iiord Beaconsfield 
quoted the ohserration of a very great scholar, that/ in his opinion, the declaration of the wisest of 
^mankind, Vanity of vanities, all is vsmity, ” was not a misiaiat, but a mistake of the copyist, and that 
.he believed that the words were not Fantfos vanilatwif vaniloi, but Saititau wiiitafitw, munia 

This caused a member of the hiberal party to ohnrnctcriise tho views of the opjioaitioa as " a policy of 
inwage.” 





BOMBAY LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 

DEATH OF LADY MARDINGE, 


In opening Ihc proceedings of Iht Bombay Lglslaihc Comci! held at Purina on 21 ih 
Jii/y 191 Pi H.-E. Lord \Villingdo7i refer rui io i he sorrow that had fal/tn ihc tvhok of 
India a I ike death of Lady Hat ding e and expressed ihe sincere and hear if cl i sympathy of the 
Council with (he Viceroy m his great grief. The Hon. Sir Pheruzeshah Ihumpon spoke as 
folloxm. 


May it please Your Excellency, — Your Excellency has spoken in feeling and 
touching terms of the great loss sustained by His Excellency Lord Hardinge as well 
as the whole country by the death of his great and noble consort, I trust Your 
Excellency will allow a formal resolution to be moved to enable the Council to associ- 
ate themselves with Your Excellency and the people of this Presidency in the univer- 
sal mourning in which the country is plunged. Under the most ordinary circum- 
stances the death of the Viceroy’s wife would evoke keen feelings of sorrowful 
sympathy and sincere condolences but when the Viceroy is one whom we have learnt 
to appreciate, to honour, to admire and to love for his goodness and his greatness, for 
his nobility of heart and soul, as we have learnt to appreciate and admire and love 
Lord Hardinge during the last four eventful years of stress and strain, and when his 
noble consort whom he has lost, was a great and good lady like Lady 1 lardinge who 
loved the people of India and worked for them with untiring and beneficient energy, it * 
can well be imagined how deeply our hearts are moved beyond the power of expression 
and description at so terrible a ‘bereavement. That most pagan of English poets has 
bitterly moaned over *‘the mystery of the cruelty of things.’’ Lord Hardinge’s touching 
and tender message to the people of India shows with what supreme and noble resignation 
he has bowed to this heavy stroke of fate like the great Christian gentleman that he is* 
Gentlemen, it is said that the wives of Viceroys and Governors can do valuable i 
social work which is of great help to their husbands in their higher administrative 
functions. I venture to say that when they make the people of this country feel that 
they love them and work for them out of that feeling of love, they do the most invalu- - » 
able political service by promoting and strengthening the ties of loyalty to the Crown , I 
as few things could do. We respectfully join Your Excellency in the prayer that the I 
strength and courage which have so conspicuously marked Lord ! lardinge’s charao I 
ter, may be vouchsafed to His Excellency in a fuller measure to bear up under tlie f 
burden of his heavy loss and grievous bereavement. I now beg to move | 


That this Council wishes to place on record its profound sorrow at the lamented death , J 
of Lady Hardinge and to express to His Excellency the Viceroy its deep sympathy in his 
■bereavement ♦ . / ' 


; , Moiion being seconded and stepporHd was declared carried^ all IM 
befs f iii^tg in Jheit seeds, 
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BOMBAY LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 


THE BOMBAY BUDGET OF 1914-1915. 


At the Meeting of the Bombay Legislative Council held at Poona on egthjaht ^9^4* 
U. E, Lord Willingdon presiding, the Hon. Sir Richard Lamb presented the Btidget of the 
Government of Bombay for the year Several honourable members having 

expressed their views on it, the Hon, Sir Pheroseskah spoke as Jollows, 


May it please Your Excellency, — I had no intention of speaking on this occa- 
sion, and I would have firmly stuck to my resolution but for the kind ofSces of my 
honourable friend Mr. Gpdbole. He said it was scandalous that there should be a 
grant of Rupees two lakhs and a half for the improvement of the Kennedy Sea Face. 
He considers that it is scandalous that the money of the poor people in, the mofussil, 
describing them as labourers and ray at s should be spent on works of this sort in 
a city like Bombay. My honourable friend Mr. Godbole is usually extremely well- 
informed on all subjects oh which he speaks and he is always prepared with the past 
history and relevant facts regarding every question to which he wishes to draw the 
attention of the Council, but I am afraid that on this occasion he has failed to exercise 
his usual diligence. If he had looked up the history of this Kennedy Sea Face, he 
would have found how unfair is the complaint and the grievance which he has 
brought forward. 1 will say nothing about the hackneyed arguments which are 
urged in favour of the poor people in the mofii<‘siI as against those of Bombay. 
In days past everything was done in the mofussil by money supplied from Bern bay, 
and whenever anything was done for Bombay by the money supplied from the 
mofussil, then there has been a cry that the rich city of Bombay is being endowed 
beyond its deserts. Leaving all these questions alone, Government have drawn 
monies from the city's coffers which have gone to the general benefit of the whole 
Presidency. Take a single recent instance ; The working of the Improvement 
Trust has enabled Government to take advantage, of Sanadi tenures which were 
regarded as permanent leases to take the lion’s .share of the compensation awarded 
on acquisition by the Trust. But leaving all those questions alone, My Lord, I 
ask my honourable friend to look up the literature on this question of the Kennedy 
Sea Face, and he will find hqw grievously he has erred in the complaint he has 
made. Does he know how Government acquired the Kennedy Sea Face P Does he 
know with who.se money all that space has been reclaimed from the sea ? Perhaps 
if he looks up the history of that famous Back Bay Company during the time of the 
Share Mania, which has been clearly described in a book by my friend Mr. Dinaha 
Wacha, he would have known what is the history of this Kennedy Sea. Face, A 
Cdm|)any was formed called the Back Bay Company for the reclamation of tlie Bay* 
They entered into an ^reement with Government,— I will not go into a long story— • 
ind' unfortunately there was a condition that if the whole work was not carried out, 
whatever carried emt was to be forfeited to Government. As my, hoiKmrabte 
Bifr. Godbole is perha]^ aware, when the Back Bay Company went into 
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liquidation, Government not only kept all the deposits of lacs of rupees, but forfeited 
the land reclaimed, at whose cost ? Not at the cost of the poor people in the mofussil, 
but at the cost of the citizens of Bombay. That is the history of the acquisition by 
Government of this Kennedy Sea Face, Having acquired the area m this way 
surely they are bound to see to it. 


In this very Council I have made a complaint that Bombay was very badly • 
treated by Government in this matter. All this land was really reclaimed at.the 
cost of the citizens of Bombay. Does Mr. Godbole grumble that having taken all ■ 
that piece of land upon which lacs of rupees were spent from the pockets of the 
citizens of Bombay, Government are not justified putting it in order by carrying 
out improvements? Ithmfcit is the duty of the Government, under the circum- 
stances that have taken place, to spend a very much larger amount of money on : 
putting the sea-face into good order as the place really deserves. So that this , 
money, oiz., Rs. 2,50,000 is really nothing when compared to all the money which 
has been pocket^ by Government, that is to say, the provincial exchequer, and 
not the exchequer of the City. That is the history, and I think my honourable 
friend Mr. Godbole, if he will look up that history, will find that there is nothing to ^ 
urge against the City of Bombay or the Municipality for not undertaking this work 
on its own hands. 




THE GREAT WAR. 

LOYALTY MEETING. 

A Public Meeting of the citisens of Bombay -oias held at the To’sin Hall an 
ijth August igz 4 f to give expression to the feelings of deep and strong loyally •^hich 
the great Wat in Europe had eooked among all classes of His Majesty's Indian 
subjects. Sir Pherozeshdh Mehta, who presided, was received most enthusiastically 
^Mn he.rose to make the follaming speech. 

Ladies und Gentlemen,-- -It is possible that you may find that my voice is not 
' so strong, but I assure you that never have I presided or taken part in the proceed- : 
ings of a meeting of the citizens of Bombay, with a stouter heart or more willing or i 
impetuous soul than 1 am proud to do to-day. Never in the memory of the oldest 1 
man IMng has there been a drama of war and strife involving such momentoua issfues : ' 
of honour, of duty and of vital interest for the whole British Empire as has been 
unfolding itself before us since the last few days on a theatre of more than continental 
dimensions. At this juncture of supreme gravity, we have met together here to-day, 
in this public hall, men of different races and religions, of different creeds and com- 
munities, English and Hindu, Parsi and Mussulman, to proclaim with one heart, one, 
soul,, and one mind, that these differences distinguish but do not divide us, and that 
in the presence of this solemn situation we are merged in one genera! and universal 
dfenoraination— the proud denomination of loyal and devoted subjects of the Britisdi ’ 
Cton^ (Cheers). As such, we are met together to lay at the feet of our mgast 
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Sovereigii, our beloved King-Emperor, our unswerving fealty, our unshaken alle^ance 
* and our enthusiastic homage. As such, we have met together to proffer with cheer- 
ful and eager alacrity all our national resources and our individual services# Ladies 
and gentlemen, often enough have we met in this historic hall to speak of our rights, 
our charters and our privileges. At this solemn moment we can only remember that 
we owe sacred duties and holy obligations to that British Rule under whose auspices 
the lofty destinies of this great and magnificent land are being moulded for over a 
century and under whose wise and provident and righteous statesmanship, the welfare, 
happiness and prosperity of the country are being incessantly promoted. (Cheers#) 

, We are proud to think, ladies and gentlemen, that the war that Britain is waging is a 
just and righteous war in a just and righteous cause. Let us pray to the great God 
of us all that success may attend her arms and that she may emerge from the strug- 
gle with increased honour and glory# (Loud and continued cheers)# 

The Hon. Mr, J. D- Madam propomi a Vo/a of llianh io ihe Chairman^ He 
mid that ihoiigh Sir Phero2c$hah' voice had dhninuh d, his popularity had no/> It wm 
mconcehahle what a public meeting ivonld he withopj Sir Pherozeshah taking an active and 
leading pari in iU He wished long life to Sir Pherozeshah 

' In seconding him Mr, Purshoiumdas ThaUredas said that it 7vas in the fitness of 
things that the Champion of rioic rights and liberty Jiould be selected to preside at snch a 
nmiing where the duties and responsibilities of British ciiize?iship zo ere acknowledged ami f tat ml 
an expression in loyal sentiments. 

The Meeting rras then dtssohed. 


BOMBAY LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 

WAR AND INDIAN LOYALTY TO THE BRITISH THRONE. 

At the Meeting of the Bombay Legislative Council held at Bombay on 8ih De cember 
1914 f the Ho7p. Moulvie Raf uddin Ahmad molded : — 

That this Council begs to express its deep conviction of the righteousness of the 
cause of Great Britain in its participation in the present War and assures His iVIajesty's Govern- 
ment of the unswemng loyalty and devotion of all communities and classes to the British 
Throne and offers its humble semce to Government during the crisis, and piviys that the 
Governor*in-Cq,uncil will be pleased to convey this expression of opinion to His Majesty^s 
Government/^ 

The Hon, Sir Pherazeshah spoke as fdfzcs. 

May it please Your Excellency, — At this time of day it seems to me that it is 
scarcely necessary to add any words to the universal and enthusiastic expression 


In this connection ifc may be interesting to recall Sir Pherozeshah^s jmeniorable speech on the Ilbert 
Bill made on 28th April 1883 when he gave expression to bis loyal sentiments in the following words i— If 
entertain one political conviction more strongly than another, it is that this country in failing mnder 
British Rule, has fallen into the hands of a nation than which no other is better qualified to govern her wisely 
and well. Look among all the leading nations of the world, and you will notfiiid one who, both by her faults 
and by her virtues, is so well adapted to steer her safe on the path of true progress and prosperity* 
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is made and that is really of no avail so far as the deliterations of the Select Com- 
mittee are concerned, and the Members of Council can realise from their experience 
that it is very difficult to make effective representations after a Bill has been consi- 
dered by the Select Committee, The other course enables the Select Committee to 
gain time to receive all possible representations which the public, the press, the 
parties interested and other bodies interested could make in regard to the matter. 
Your Excellency, I make this observation particularly with regard to a Bill of this 
character which requires a very minute stud)' before we can observe what is the real 
extent of the operations of the Bill, and I will venture to show that the operations are 
of a character which, if really carried out, would create an agitation in the City 
of Bombay to which there will scarcely be any other parallel. 

Now, My Lord, this Bill reminds me of an incident in this Council which took 
place in the year 1904. I believe it was the first time that Your L^ordship’s predeces- 
sor, Lord Lamington, presided. A similar innocent looking Bill was brought forward 
alleged to have been based upon a Bill which had been recently passed in England 
itself, the English Motors Act, — the Act was passed, I believe in 1908, and this was 
brought in 1904, and a similar Bill had been passed for Bengal a few months befctfe, 
and it was alleged in the Statement of Objects and Reasons that the Bombay Bill 
was based upon the English Statute and the Bengal Bill, and so it was, except with 
regard simply to one section. All the rest of the Bill was certainly founded upon the 
English Statute and the Bengal Bill, except one section, which quietly took power to 
grant monopolies for running motors not only in every town and place in the mofussil, 
but in every street and every road in all the streets including the City of Bombay, a 
most extensive thing. Aly Lord, I ventured to point out to the Council on that, occa- 
sion, — and Lord Lamington who had come then fresh from England was somehow or 
other cognisant of the question of granting monopolies in this way, — and after I took 
objection, he took the opportunity of discussing the matter with his colleagues during 
the lunch interval and pointed out to them that such a thing could not possibly be 
allowed, and whan they returned, the Hon. Mr. Fulton, afterwards Sir Robert Fulton, 
ruefully announced that they had determined to withdraw that section completely. My 
Lord, the same thing happaus with regard to the Bill before the CqunciL It is perfectly ■ 
true that it is founded upon the City of Calcutta Survey Act,— I believe it is Act I 
of 1837. Now I perfectly admit that all the main provisions of this new Bill are 
founded on the Calcutta Act, and as the Hon. Sir Richard Lamb said : You have 
simply to substitute Bombay for the word Calcutta,” and nothing would have led . 
anybody to imagine that there was any substantial difference between the present 
, Bill and the Calcutta Survey Act unless he had gone very minutely through the 
, sections, because the sections are the same except the certain sections which were 
thrown out regarding arbitration from the Calcutta Act which wer$ not r^uired 
this Act. The Calcutta Survey A*otgave the usual power to Goverifflierit to ih^: 
; rules for the purpose of carrying out the otgects of the Act. Now the Calcutta Act 
edatmaeda very appropriate clause for that purpose. 1 believe it was section 28, 
atid 'ltiifaa as follows The Local Government may lay, down rules not being 
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inconsistent with: this Act to provide for the preparation of maps and for the 
collection and record of any information in respect of any land to be surveyed under 
this Act and generally for the proper performance of all things to be done and for 
the regulation of all proceedings to be taken under this Act,” — certainly a most 
proper section for the purpose of giving power to make rules. Now, Your Lordship 
will see, what does the Bombay Bill contain, and that is in section 19. The Calcutta 
clause gave only power to make bye-laws for purposes of survey, the main object 
of survey legislation. Now section 19 of the Bill before the Council reads thus : 
“ Government may lay down rules not being inconsistent with this Act to provide for 
the preparation and maintenance of maps,” — the same words, perfectly right, — “ and 
of a Register of Possession.” These are the additional words “ and of a Register of 
Possession,” otherwise the section is the same. Now, My Lord, I submit, “ to make 
rules for the purpose of maintaining a Register of Possession ” is an absolutely 
different thing from a survey, and the preparation and production of maps. , I will 
ask the members of Council to realise what the addition of these few words means 
really. In the first place, I will briefly state that it means an inquisition into all the 
private titles of private owners in the City of Bombay, whether they pay any 
revenue or not. Now I am not speaking without the book in saying this. A letter 
came from the Government of Bombay to the Bombay Corporation asidng them to 
> consent to pay a certain portion, one-sixth I believe, of the cost of the survey. 
Something in that letter, I frankly confess, roused my suspicion, and I mov'ed in the 
Corporation that it be sent to the Standing Committee for the purpose of exami- 
nation and report, and I spoke to the Chairman of the Standing Committee to ask 
the Coraniissioner for an explanation of certain of my suspicions, whether it did 
not involve some inquisition into private titles. The matter went before the Standing 
Committee, the Commissioner was asked for an explanation, and I think my honour- 
able friend Mr. Curtis, I believe he is somewhere here, was approachad by 
Mr. Cadell* and consulted as to what the real meaning was, and Mr. Curtis wilt 
pontradiot me if I am not correct. In consultation with Mr. Curtis he explained 
wimt would be the meaning of those words in the Bill, and I have got the letter 
ivhich Mr. Cadell addressed. Upon that explanation in consultation with Mr. Curtis 
he sent a letter in which he explained the matter in this manner, and I ask the 
attention of the Council to the real explanation of what was intended to be done by 
the insertion of those few words. “ The enquiry into disputed cases will be conduct- 
ed by a ^ntleman of legal training appointed by Governnient;’* AH these words 
come in under the Rules, there is nothing in the Act. The letter further ^d “I 
understand that it is the intention of Government shortly to legislate in the matter. 
I enclose a copy of paragraphs 17 and IS of the Report of the Committee appointed 
by Government to make proposals. It will be seen that it is proposed to iiiaintaiii 
a Central Office and make the registration of all changes and Valuation of titles 
compulsory. This will doubtless have the efifect of making entries strong ewdenee 
in Courts of Law, and this evidence will doubtless soon, if not inimediately, be treated 
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as presented. The record maintained will in fact be a record-of-rights. ' That 
is the meaning of those fewwords. Thus we have here under the guise of power 
of making rules for the purpose of maintaining a Register of Possession an inquisi- 
tion into the titles of all private owners in the City of Bombay, so that there will 


conie into existence in time a record-of-rights. 



Now Your Eiccellency, I ask in the first place what right haw i. u'\ eriimeni to 
investigate private titles so that there should he at any time a rccorcl-ot-rights so far 
as private properties are concerned ? If you give notice to people to prove their right 
of title to possession hundreds of people who would never otherwise have dttramt ol 
raising any claims will come forward. Has anybody e\ er heard of people being 
required to produce their title-deeds so that all the flaws in them may he discovered ? 
Most gentlemen will be aware that any number of titles, if examined i'^y a solicitor, he 
will find that there are flaws in them. Though the titles maj' be perfectly goort 
Still on investigation into the titles, it will lead to the exi3osure of flaws. So strong is 
the feeling in England in regard to that matter that Courts of Law will not permit 
witnesses to be compelled to produce title-deeds. That is the law in [England, and 
that is the law which has been followed in India itself under the Evidence Act, and 
under section 131 no witness can be compelled, though all documents relevant for the 
purposes of a case can be compulsorily acquired, to produce his title-deeds in any 
Court of Law, and Your Lordship and Members of Council will understiinrf what this 
means. As I say, a title may be perfectly good, but if you subject it to a critit^al 
examination, there may be a hundred flaws in it. Not that tlic party would be turned 
out in consequence, but he does not desire those flaws to he known to other people to 
raise ail sorts of speculative claims in a variety of ways, 'lake for instance the 
Government themselves. If you go into the reported cases you wilt find that there 
are a number of them in which Government have absolutely refused to produce 
anything which may in any way show any defect or flaw in their own titles, i ask my 
honourable friend, Sir Richard Lamb, whose knowledge and experience of revenue 
matters is, I suppose, unequalled by anyixidy in this Presidency, vyhether Cknernment 
will not refuse as utterly confidential the production of a document of that sort. They 
will never produce such documents, and I can imagine, if we were impertinent enough 
to put a question relating to the production of a document, Sir Richard Lamb getting 
up and sternly declining it as an absurd request and givinga nen poxsti-mits. When 
ever there is a dispute, the party would be required to go before a gentleman of legal 
training and to prove that he has a good title. Even to prove that he has posses 
sion he must produce his title-deeds. Mark the use of that world “ Possession.” It 
is one of those dangerous words which might mean anything. What do you mean 
by “ Possession ” ? Do you mean actual physical possession, do you mean the 
actual physical possession which may be held by a tenant at willj or a tenant at 
Suflferanoe or by any body but the rightful owner ? What possession do ypii meap t 

' vl' The Hon. Mn Curtis : — Beneficial possession. • ffiv 

■ Hbn.- Sir Pherozeshah Now ■ what is a -benefipial ■ pbsaBSsi6ii-f:J;|i^> 

will find that « beneficial 
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of dilferent things. What a vista of litigation and dispttte would that raise up? 
A man is to be required to show hts title to beneficial possession, i am afi-aid my 
honourable friend Mr. ^urtis who is expounding law will find it very difficult to 
support what he says when the time comes for him. It may mean, if you set aside 
actual possession, possession by a tenant at will, possession by sufferance, possession 
by monthly rent, possession for a period of years, it must mean, if he means anything 
at all, ownership, rightful ownership, and how are you going to prove the rightful 
ownership except by producing your title-deeds ? Supposing that you are called upon 
(o prove your beneficial possession or ownership, how are you going to do it P Are 
you going in person with a bundle of your documents before this “gentleman of 
legal training ” to produce and let him examine them ? Well, an ordinary individual 
cannot go and propound his title-deed before a legal gentleman, he must go to a 
pleader or a solicitor and take his advice. Now this will lead to putting an enormous 
burden upon private owners. It would be a real taxation of a heavy character upon 
every house-owner and every private owner in the City of Bombay. Even before any 
dispute arises if he is asked by notice to appear before this legal gentleman and 
produce his beneficial possession, do you think that anybody will venture to go 
before him without having consulted some solicitor or some legal adviser? Consider 
all the expense of the procedure which must follow under these circumstances. 
Are you going to allow the beneficial possession of the properties in Bombay to be 
taxed in this manner ? For wliat ? For a thing in which Government have no right 
to meddle at all. Government are perfectly right in carrying out a survey like 
l.aughton's survey, and we would all like a survey which marks out the boundaries 
of properties, irrespective of the titles of those people who may be there. So far as 
you may require evidence for the purpose of proving the possession of any strip of 
land you may be required to produce it. But.beyond that what right have you to go 
into the question of the titles of private owners ? The Calcutta Survey Act wisely 
confined itself to the fimctions proper of a Survey Act, and made them out accord- 
ingly. They neVer entered into this question of a record of possession or record of 
rights. Therefore, Your Excellency, I beg to point out to the Members of Council 
that this is a far more extensive Bill involving questions which would give rise to 
perturbation in this city such as you have never dreamt of in the old days. Every- 
body would tremble if he is spoken to with regard to his title-deeds. In the City of 
Bombay, it is true that there are a certain number of large land-owners who possess 
a large portion of the city. But diere are a large number of what are called single 
house-owners, people— a widow or a man w'ho owns only a single house, part of which 
he or she occupies and part of which is let out. From the rent he or she maintains 
himself or herself. Just imagine a person in that position being called upon to 
appear before this “ gentleman of legal training ” and asked to show his possessfon. 
if it is disputed by anybody, claimants may arise who would never have dreamt 
otherwise of questioning the right of the rightful person, and then he or she would be 
paired to appear before this gentleman to show that he dr she is entitled to beneficial 
'dWiership. '^at a burden you axe putting ilpon the pivate and £» * 
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purpose ia regard to which Government have no right to meddle at all ? There are 
tribunals which go into these questions of disputed rights when . the disputes arise. 
I do not know, if Government have obtained the opinion of the Judges of the High 
Cotu't. You will find that the percentage oi disputed claims is very small, and for 
these few cases the Civil Court is the tribunal. They go to the Civil Tribunal and 
get their disputes decided. But here you enter upon an enquiry into all the properties 
in a large city like the City of Bombay and call upon them to prove their right of, 
beneficial ownership all at once. As I said, Government have no right whatever to 
call upon any private owner except for certain public definite purposes like the 
survey and other things to do what is needful. 

My honourable friend very glibly spoke of beneficial ownership. Take the 
question of an undivided Hindu family. What a difficult task it would be to settle 
it ? Is the manager of the joint family to be put down, or all the persons interested 
or possibly all those occupying the house living together, are they all to be put 
down, and how long is this to be gone on with time after time, the registers being 
altered and changed and the thing carried on from year to year indefinitely ? 

My' Lord, I have given no notice of any amendment at the first reading as 
I once intended to do, because I think it is possible to thrash out the matter in the 
discussion in the Select Committee, and therefore it is that I have given no notice 
of any amendment in regard to this point. But I do impress upon the Council that 
this Bill is far from being' an innocent looking production which at first sight it 
appears to be, and it is not only not innocent, but I think it is likely, if carried 
out in the way in which it appears at present it might be, to do immense mischief, 
bring about immense- agitation and throw a heavy pecuniary burden upon the 


citizens of Bombay which Government have no right to impose upon them. As 1 


said, they are perfectly right in carrying out a survey for general purposes and for 
municipal purposes 5 they are perfectly right that they should have such a survey. 
But I say that, if this Bill tries to go beyond that purpose, it would be entering upon 
a function, which it is not the function of Government to enter upon, it would be 
meddling into private rights, it would be entering upon an inquisition of private 
titles and title-deeds which no countr}’’ does, — I won’t say no country in the world 
because when I say that, it may be said “ Oh there is Germany and Prussia,” but 
I hope we have got rid of the fondness for imitating their methods, of following the 
Prussian models and German models as was once the vogue. I trust we shall no 
longer be enamoured of Prussian models and Pr ussian dictation. (Laughter.) 

The Hon. Sir Richard Lamb ; — What about Scotland and London ? 

The' Hon. Sir Pherozeshah 1 —There is no such thing as a Compulsory 
Register of Possession there, ' 

The 1 Ion. Mr. Curtis .•-‘-I beg the honourable member’s pardon. 

The Hpn. Sir Pherozeshah Well, I shall have the opportunity of* pointing 
|utat the proper time that my friend Mr. Curtis is mistaken in thinking that any 
“||Oh thii® exists In England or Scotland of the sort he imagines. 
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I venture to subnat, My Lord, that if this Council embarks upoti such an 
inquiry as is possible under the wording of section 19 in a country like this, and in 
a City like Bombay, with a population, Hindu and Mohammedan, with their 
different habits and their special laws, you will bring about such an agitation to 
which, as I said, there will scarcely be any other parallel. Take the case of a 
Mohammedan family. How will you discriminate whom to put on that Register of 
Possession ? Well these are questions with which I will deal later on. I say that 
if you consider the conditions of Bombay life, if you consider the conditions . of an 
enormous City like Bombay, if you press on this Bill with the object of securing a 
Register of Possession, you may call it a Record-of-Rights, I think you will bring 
a hornet's nest round your ears such as that of which we have no experience for 
very many years past indeed. 

With regard to the rest of the Bill and with regard to the distribution of the 
cost, as I said, these details can best be settled when the matter goes to the Select 
Committee, and I know that my honourable friend Sir Richard Lamb has asked me 
if I would serve on that Select Committee, and I have expressed my willingness to 
do so, though I should have preferred perhaps not to be so burdened because it is 
a matter which I feel essentially affects the interests of the City of Bombay, and V 
could not possibly refuse to serve on a committee of that character. 

With regard to the other question iu reference to the distribution of the 
costs of the Survey as to the charges for giving maps of the different properties 
of private people, this will have to be considered, whether such a thing should be 
compulsory or voluntary. If it is a useful thing for private parties to possess, I have 
no doubt they will come forward voluntarily to ask for copies of those plans, 
•but I am not quite sure yet whether it is wise to impose a compulsory burden upon 
everybody to come forward and pay charges for securing the plans. This is a 
question which requires very carefiil consideration. 

Then, My Lord, I come to the point which I first made, and that is that this 
is a Bill of very great magnitude in which it is necessary that the public should have 
hmpfe tiihe to consider the dimensions of the Bill. You cannot expect people, 
when the Bill was published only on the 2nd of November, to have gone into it 
thoroughly before it came before the Council to-day. The Select Committee, if you 
apjioint it at once, may sit at any time. There is nothing to restrict the Chairman 
of the Select Committee from calling it immediately after the Council closes, and 
ywy <^en such has been the case. This procedure will not give enough time for 
the purpose of enabling all the interested parties including the general public as 
well as the Press to really examine and make representations with regMd Ip this 
Bill. And that was what made me to suggest whether such a course as I sketched 
out and which was followed in the Viceroy's Council might not be a useful course 
to take, that the appointment of the Select Committee should not follow immediately 
the adoption of the first reading of the Bill, but that the Select Committee should 
be appointed early in the next sessions, so. that the parties interested and 
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the public might have ample time to send in their representation* which 
could then be considered by the Committee. What I say is that fi Seiec.t 
Committee sitting in that way could receive all representations before com- 
mencing its deliberations. All the time that is required by our rules is 18 days 
before taking the report of the Select Committee in consideration and that will be 
within the time which the Council will occupy in the sessions and the Bill can be 
disposed of at that sessions without any further delay. However, this is only a. 
suggestion which I throw out. This has been in my mind in connection with 
various other things in regard to which discussions had arisen as to the time which 
should be given for the purpose of enabling the public to make their representations, 
and very often 1 think my honourable friend Sir Richard Lamb had to say that he 
will not call the Select Committee for such a period of time so that the partia s may 
have time tx) make representations. It seerqs to me that the other .■curse is a more 
definite course and the representations could be considered in the Sc-iect Committee. 
I have known of instances in which Select Committees have iict con.^idcred the 
repesentations sent to them in this way. The representations have come somaiiraes 
perhaps a short time after the report had been drawn up by the Select Committee, 
«and then of course the memorials were laid aside without being considered by tho 
Select Committee. However, that is only a point which I ha\ c to tiirow out for 
future consideration, but I submit again that thi.s is a Kill which requires very 
careful consideration and examination indeed. 



■7he Jtlon. Sir Richard Lainb anJ, Iks Hon. M>’, Vurlit h.KHu., 
President in summing up the debate on the Jir^.i rending suut : — 


//. E, the 


^ Honourable members will agree that we \vant to have a l\iap of Bombay, 

Frotti my honourable friend Sir Pherozeshah iSJehta, I gather, the Map of Bombay' 
should contain public grounds, public places and buildings of all sorts, but tiiat the 
flames a.nd holdings of owners of • private propertie.s .should not be included in thi.s 
: rnap.','' 

The Horn Sir Pherozeshah Mehta; — No, no. 

. ‘ ^ H. E. the President;: — I should like the honourahlo member to tell me what 
it is he wishes for. 

The Hon. Sir Pherozeshah : — My Lord, what 1 .say is, in tlve .sun cy, include 
all properties in the City of Bombay, their boundaric-s, all the public roads, and all 
the public places which belong either to Governmciit, to the CoriXJnition, the 
• Improvement Trust, or to the Port Trust. The important thing i.s that no encroach- 
ment should take place. It is essential to put down boundaric.s of all propertie.s, 
private properties included, and I do not diispute about it in any way. 

The 'motion for the first reading of the ntli -mas: then ptU to the vole mfi x 
cartHed and the Bill was referred to a Select Committee of el&oen .f 
mem^sinclstding the Hon. Sw Pherozeshah Mehta. ■ ; , ■ v ; ^ 
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BOMBAY MUNICIPAL CORPORATION* 

DEATH OF THE HON. EDWARD HARDINGE. 

The Mecliug oi ihc Bombay Municipal Corporation held oh 21 Decetnber 19 14 
passed a ResoluHon of CnnMmce m ihe sad death, at the front, of Lieut, ike Hon- 
Edward Hardinge, the. .qalhmi son of H- E- the Viceroy, jvho valiantly ^ate his life to the 
cmiseot the Empire.. The Hem. Sir Phcro'ieshah in moving the Rrsohition said ; — 

Mr. President. — Of all the csruel results of this brutal War in which the 
British Empire has been obliged to join, nothing is more pathetic and heart-rending 
Si than the daily P.c!l of Honour” — list after list of young and gallant— not only 
young hut old and gallant— officers and men who are deprived of their lives, leaving 
behind theiu weeping widows and children— and it reminds one of the pathetic words 
once used by John Bright® in the iiouse of Commons about the sad loss of lives 
involved in every \yai-. i ieart-breaking as it is, the news of the death of the gallant 
son of our nobie and beloved Viceroy comes as a shock nearer home to us than 
anywhere else. Only the other day when we read that there was great hope qf his 
recovery and chat lie was able, to receive the “Distinguished Service Order, ” our 
hearts had rejoiced to tliink that the Viceroy ' would be saved from this heavy 
calamity. But alas !■— all the the hopes vanished and the sad intelligence shattered 
the heart of the country on Saturday night. Nothing that wc could say, could 
console the Viciroy for the calamity that has so soonf befallen him while in the 
conscientious and lionest discharge of the onerous duties that he is so nobly -ful- 
filling. Blit irreparable though the loss is and inconsolable though the Viceroy is 
it Is pur duty to go to him with an expression of our profound sense of sorrow at the 
distressing event and at this moment we could only pray that God might give liim 
strength to bear the suoc.essive misfortunes that have overtaken his home. We 
could go to 1-lis Exc^ellency with feelings of sincere and heartfelt sorrow and tell him 
that our hearts bled at this fresh calamity that has befallen him. 

The Resolution was unanimeiisiy carried, 

WELCOME TO MR. AND MRS- M. K. GANDHI. 

INDIAN HEROISM. 

To have the plcasttre of meeting Mr. M, K, Gandhi, ihe leader of the Indian 
Colonists in fiouth A fric't., and -rs. Gandhi^ a representative gathering of Bom- 
bay citizens assembled at .'Count Petit on is January rgig. The Hon. Sir Pkeroze- 
shah proposed the toast of the guests of ihe evening as follems. 

^ ’^Speakin^ against the continuance of the Crimean War, in the House of Commons on 23rd 

; , ; : P'ebruary 1855, John i-right said-— " The angel of Death has been abroad throughout the land - You may 

, almost hear the beating of his wings. ” , . ' 

' tH, E, Lady Hardinge had died in England in the prebeding July. 





Ladies and Gentlemen,— I have been asked by the Committee, which has 
invited you here, to say a few words in proposing the toast of our honoured guests 
Mr. and Mrs. M. K. Gandhi. I do not think it is at all necessary for me to tell you 
anything about the life and career of Mr. Gandhi. For the last few years the whole 
country has resounded with the tale of his great deeds and his trials, his courage and 
his high moral qualities, his labours and his sufferings in the cause of the Indians in 
South Africa, in enabling them to assert and to maintain their prestige, their honour 
I and their self-respech As I said, I feel, it is not necessary to recount the tale which 
we have heard from the public platform, read in the Press, or have discussed in our 
social life. It is enough if I tell you that we all regard Mr. Gandhi as a hero in the 
cause of Indian independence, and I might add that he narrowly escaped being its 
martyr. (Applause). We are therefore all proud of Mr. Gandhi and I will take leave 
to say that we are prouder still of her who ever stood by him in his trials and in his 
privations, — I mean Mrs. Gandhi — (Applause) — the heroine ol .South Africa. There 
was no more pathetic thing in the whole campaign which Mr. Gandhi waged in South 
Africa than the incident of Mrs. Gandhi insisting upon standing shoulder to shoulder 
with her brave husband in the fight, in the sufferings and in the endurance he was 
prepared to undergo. Ladies and gentlemen, so long as we have Indians like Mr. 
Gandhi and Indian women like Mrs. Gandhi, we need not despair of our country. 
(Applause.) They show that at the proper time and as occasion may arise they are 
possessed of the highest qualities of courage, heroism and capacity of endurance and 
suffering and these are qualities for the possession of which a nation like ours may 
justly be proud. (Loud applause.) 

Ladies and gentlemen, we are glad that Mr. and Mrs. Gandhi’s arrival in this 
country has given us an opportunity of telling them face to face how we honour,' 
respect and admire them. We bid them a cordial welcome back to their own home 
and to their own country. Mr. Gandhi lias already told us that he means to devote 
the rest of his life to the cause of his motherland. Let us wish him the same 
success here that he achieved in South Africa and I am perfectly certain that he will 
be the means of doing enormous good and promoting in every way the welfare and 
prosperity of this country which he cherishes like ourselves so well and patriotiGally. 
'(“ Hear, hear.”) ’ 

Ladies and gentlemen, I would like to add one word more. Mr. Gandhi has 
shown that he can combine the greatest qualities of courage and of heroism with the 
deepest lo3’’alty and at this time it is no small matter to think that his exertions have 
brought about such a state of things that the Indians in South Africa stand side by 
side with us in our expressions of enthusiastic and devoted loyalty to the British 
Crown. (Applause). 

So in the name of this great gathering, I bid you both, Mr. and Mrs, Gandhi, 
a coital and enthusiastic welconK on your return to your own country, with the. 
expressions of our respect, honour and good-will. (Loud applause.) 


BOMBAY MUNICIPAL CORPORATION. 

SIR PHEROZESHAH’S INFLUENCE. 

■ During the debate in the Botnbay Corporation on isi Febrwtty /p/5 ^ the proposal 

to utilise two mirds at the Mahratta Hospital for tuberculosis^ Major Liston and others 
having alluded to the Hon^ Sir Pheroseshah’ s paramount influence over the members of 
that body, Sir Pheroseshah, in his reply, referring to those remarks, said ;~r- 

! ■ Where is the necessity for the warning that the members take' their cue from 

f me and that they vote for a proposition because I am in favour of it ? Surely nobody 
P- knows better than Major Liston that I have no sugar plums to distribute : I cannot 

! get members appointed on the Corporation by Government, I cannot get members 

elected by the Bench of Justices, I cannot get persons returned to the Standing 
Committee, I cannot get members elected Presidents of this Corporation 5 I can only 
indulge in—if I may be allowed to be a bit poetic — the feast of reason and the flow 
of soul. I, gentlemen, can give you reason and supply you with arguments-— I 
cannot give you Rao Bahadurships, I cannot give you Khan Bahadurships. I cannot 
! give you a Knighthood — I got one through the favour of other people— and when 
Mr. Dabholkar speaks about “ followers ” he must have meant other people alto- 
gether. There is n,* reason for Major Idston’s fears that members would vote in a 
particular manner be : .use I said it. Major Liston might rest assured that he would 
never lose any vote on that account. Whether I will get the votes my reasons and 
arguments are entitled to, is certainly a doubtful question. I can understand it 
because Major Liston pooh-poohed Mr. Mody’s rider which aimed at settlement, 
;; This shows he is strong in the sense of power. . 

Major Liston It is rea.son, justice and right. 

Sir Pherozeshah; — I ha\ e shown how often justice and right have conquered. 

: Major Liston says that members might be afraid of me but I do not know why. At 

one time in my younger days people used to play with my name and call me 
“ Ferocious Mehta, ” but advanced in years and with my apostolic old , age the 
ferocious character has fallen from me and I can frighten no one and cannot get vote.s 
f from any other source Hit “ reason, justice and right. ” 



BOMBAY CORPORATION JUBILEE dlNNER. 

MUNICIPAL REFORMS AND GOVERNMENT CO-OPERATION. 

The Bombay Municipal Corporation Jubilee Dinner was held on 2nd March 
^ tQiSi itt the Municipal Council Hall, the Hon. Sir Fasulbhoy CurrimbKoy 
Ebrahim, the President of the Corporation, presidingi Their Excellencies Lord 
j;, and Lady Willingdon were the guests of the evening. The Hon, Sir Pheroseshah 
I proposed the toast of ffze President as follows. 



Your Excellencies and Gentlemeo} — I feel that first of all I might say 
something to remove the alarm I see depicted in all the faces around me because 
the general impression is that when a Municipal Councillor gets on his legs in this 
HAU, he is seized with a frenzy of inordinate talk s but 1 wish to assure you that 
I have risen for performing a very simple but severe traditional task,- -the task of 
proposing the health of the President, Sir Fazulhho)', and in doing so 1 am severely 
determined to be as brief as possible. But there are one or two o}''ser\:ations, which 
His E^UenCy's very eloquent, suggestive and beautiful speech has raised up in 
my mind. There is nobody in this Hall as in the Corjioration, who has not a very 
high admiration for the great accomplishments and abilities of the executive oflioials 
whom Government lends for the purpose oi' carrying on the executive work of the 
Municipality, and I think my friend Mr. Cadell, our Municipal Commissioner, knows 
very well the grtjat esteem and admiration in whk-.h 1 and the other members of 
the Corporation hold him for the very strenuous and admirable work he is doing 
for the welfare of the City. But 1 beg permission of His Excellency to make one 
remark and that is that I am not quite prepared for the picture t lis Excellency has 
drawn of Mr. Cadell as the angel of progress and development, wliilc we, poor 
councillors, arc sinners, — backward and retrograde. The Municipal history 
would tell His E'xcellency that the Corporation of this Cit.y neitlier was nor Is a 
retrograde body. -perhaps it might have been a cautious and a careful body us it 
has been popularly imagined to be: but never have I heard it to bo called 
unprogressive or retrograde — never have 1 known it to have fallen off cither in its 
j quality or in its merit. And I give only one instance to substantiate what i .say, 
K —rand it is not as a matter of conceit but as a matter of hi,storic truth,— an instance 
i of the great Tansa Waterworks. Would His Excellency ho astonisl\ed, i ask, 

: would he be surprised to hear that this great work wa.s nnuertakeii by the Muni- 

cipal Corporation almost entirely, if I might say so, in opposition to the views of tlie 
then Municipal Commi,ssioner ? It is hiistory I am telling His Exccllencv. 

[Here Sir Pherozeshah spoke at length m the history of the inauguration 
of the Tansu Works, Continuing he said — / 

There is one question His Excellency has put and which I wish to an.swer. 
He has asked how it was that the Commissioners were the pioneers of progress and 
development while again we, poor councillors, sadly tagged behind ; while the 
Commissioners were so liberal, the councillors were so niggardly, and I should have 
thought that His Excellency with his great experience of public life would have 
found an answer to this question himself. We must remember that the Municipal 
Commission's put their hand.s in the pockets of other people while the Municipal 
councillors have to put their hands in their own pockets. That is the secret of the 
liberality found everywhere. I am making these remarks on an occasion- if His 
Extoellency will permit me to say so^-of banter and mirth. The real truth is that the;,: 
Mumcipal Comnoissioner, as the executive head, has always worked in 
■ r with us the councillors for the progress shd welfare the Oity.^^ : ; 
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s the one common object for which Government officials have worked in hearty 
io-op^ation with all the members of the Corporation. And it is only this mutual 
issistance and mutual co-operation that accounts for the progress and development 
»f the City of Bombay for which the Commissioners and councillors share equal credit 
aid honour. And I wish to add one more remark. It is one in the keen appreoia- 
ion of that policy of co-operation in which the best interests of the City would lie and 
take permission to say that co-operation must not be all on one side and I ask for 
qual co-operation from Government and other large bodies which are controlling 
he progress of the City. No doubt Government have been very good to us and 
lave always met us very liberally, but as the calls on the Municipal purse are so 
requent, we ask to be permitted to play the part of a beggar so far as Government 
ire concerned and to say that in future Government would come forward to co-operate 
idth the Corporation in the welfare and progress of this not only the great city in 
iV"estern India, not only the Imperial City in India but the second city in the whole 
Jritish Empire. I ask His Excellency’s pardon for straying away from my purpose 
»ut one or two remarks in His Excellency’s speech has perforce led me to this 
(igression. 

' And now, gentlemen, I come to my own subject and would like to make only 
me observation. I am very anxious to niike that observation because Sir Fazulhhoy 
irovides an illustration which all the citizens might take to heart. He is a member, 
if the Viceregal Council, he had been a member of the local Council, he has a big 
)usiness to look after, in fact, he is one of the busiest men in the city, and still he 
inds time to attend to all the chic duties, and I appeal to all the great merchants 


ind officials and the great proprietors and editors of newspapers not to think that by 
loming on the Corporation they would be wasting their time and I am sure that they 
rould serve a useful purpose by joining in the deliberations of the Municipality and 
hus assisting in the civic administration of the City. That is the observation I 
vished to make about Sir Fazulbhoy and with that remark I ask you to drink to hi,s 
lealth. . ( Loud cheers. ) 

GOPAL KRISHNA GOKHALE. 

PUBUC MEETING IN BOMBAY. 

A Pablio Meeting at which H, E, Lord Willingdon, the Governor of Bom- 
my presided, vias held at ike Tmn Hall, Bombay^ on ^th March to express 
*egrei at the untimely death of the Hoa, Mr. Gopal Krishna Gokhale and to take 
teps to perpetuate his memory. Sir Pheroseshah Mehta who spoke very pathetically 
vas loudly cheered when he rose to make the foilvwing speech. 

Your Excellencies, Ladies and ^Gentlemen, — ^All thoughts of making a great 
jpeeoh about this great man and his great work have been driven out of my mind, 
i could have taken up hours and hours recounting all that I knew of Gopal Krishna 
jkjkhale, his noble life and his brilliant career. But I feel the example which His 
Excellency with his unerring judgment has set us of being very brief, is the wises; 
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- one. Even if all thoughts of making a great speech liad not vanished from my mindi 
on seeing this vast gathering they would have vanished, in consequence of mj own 
inability to do justice to that eminent Servant of India in the manner I should have 
liked to have done. No speeches are required about him, no words are necessary to 
recount his manifold activities. This gathering and the gatherings all o\ er the country 
are eloquent speeches to speak of him as he deserves to be spoken of. h.ven if 
I attempted to make a long speech I feel I could not have spoken connectedly and 
coherently ftr the reason that I feel so sad, so depressed, so forsaken, advancing as 
l am in years, on seeing valued and beloved colleague after colleague dropping away 
feom my side. ; Tclang has been gathered to his fathers, Ranade is no more amongst 
us, Badnidin has passed away, our beloved Gokhale alas ! has now closed his eyes, 
for ever and for ever, and many others, whom I could name, are leaving me one after 
another, forsaken and -desolate. I feel almost alone in the stupendous work for the 
country which is still pending before us. But memories a-.id associations tiiat come 
lip before my mind’s eye would scarcely leave me any power to dilate on details. 
Within the last few days of his death. I had numerous opportunities o{ .conlcrcnce and 
communion with him in Bombay and in Poona whither I went to pass my Christmas 
holidays this time, for the purpose of meeting him and speaking to him on many and 
many an important subject. We were together on several occasion,' and who could 
have thought then that we wore no more to meet ! — who could have dreamed tliat his 
end would come so soon I'f I cannot but recall with a keen sense of regret what 
plans he laid down for the present year, what hopes he had for making himself useful 
to his countrymen, what work he chalked out for himself for the development and 
advancement of the country which he loved so dearly ! For many and many a long 
day some of us would only be able to give out the sore, the bitter and the pathetic 
cry as we miss him day after day-— 

' But oh for the touch of a vinished hand, 

■; And the sound of a voice that is still I 

Ladies and gentlemen, Gokhale is dead. How tleaidy we loved each other, how 
genuinely we trusted each other, what regard he had for me and I had for him, words 
fell me at the present moment to convey to you. In an attempt to speak of him all 
that comes back to my mind is-r-“ Gokhale. is dead leaving me behind. What shall 
I do to consummate the tren^ndous work that is lying before me t How should 
•I abt to can-y out the plans we had chalked out, without his help, without his society, 
without his guidance and without his co-operation i ” 


f \ . * Sir Pherozeshah’s yer.v la.st meeting with Mr. Gokhale took place at Villoo Villa, Poona, where, 

j the foritier was then staying, on the evening of Wednesday, dOth December i9t4, when the two leaders had an 
" animated di^uraion on a certain public question of the day. Mr. Gokhale undertaking, at Sir Pherozeshah’s 
suggestion, to obtain information about it at the next Session of the Imperial Council. Only a. few days 
before Mr . Gokhale’s death, he, Sir Pherozeshah and H, H . the Aga Khan had arranged a meeting’ to discuss 
matters in connection with the holding of that year’s Session of the Moslem League in Bombay, but unfjjftu- 


nately a couple of days before the projected meeting, Mr, Gokhale suddenly breathed his to ' amidirt *ha 
,univwsai moprnmgof a borroVmg nation. ' . ■ ■ 
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Ladies and ^ntlemen, the previous speakers have inform^ you rightly that 
ever 3 rthiag that could be said about Mr. Gokhale was said by the noble Viceroy in 
the Imperial Council and by our beloved Governor on more' than one occasion. All 
that now I can do is to associate myself with Their Excellencies in paying my last 
tribute to the memory of a great and a good man and to add that Gokhale was a great 
gentleman and that he possessed a great moral and spiritual power which he exercised 
over all classes of people and which enabled him to carry out the great work 
which he had undoubtedly performed for the benefit of his countrymen whom he 
has left- weeping behind him. ( Loud and continued cheers in which Lady 
Willingdon joined clasping the speaker’s hands and congratulating him on his splen- 
did utterance.) 

BOMBAY MUNICIPAL CORPORATION. 

MUNICIPAL OFFICERS AND OUTSIDE APPOINTMENTvS. 

In a letter dated Sth July I'iM the Bombay Gevemmeut had made ptoposals to Ike 
Bombay Municipal Corporation, inter alia, lor the appointment ol ilie Health Officer or his 
Chief Assistant as Professor of Public Health in connection with the establishment of a School 
of 'Tropical Medicine in Bombay . The Cotpovaiion having referred the matter to a 
Committee on 16th July 19 Id, the latter in then' RepoH submitted “ that sanction may be 
Pf ovisionally given to the proposed arrangement for erne year-” The Hon. Sir Pkeroeeshak, 
who was one of the Committee, in- his Minute of dissent, wrote as fedloivs- The whole 
Minute was drafted by Sir Pheroseshah himself at Poona ^ during Ins last illness, a tew 
days before his death, and this was practically the last work he did in connection with the 
Bombay Municipal Corporation, He wrote; — 

1 venture to think that we shall best serve the interests of both Government 
as well as the Corporation and discharge our duties to either body by “ rendering 
unto Cassar what is due to Caesar,’^ i,e., to say, by rendering to each body what 
appertains to each. We can only properly do so by strictly and faithfully observing 
the legal and oonstitutionallimitations which are provided by theLegislaltures (in which 
Government is a potent factor) to regulate and safeguard Municipal activity. And 
I am sure Government will not misunderstand our action ifin any particular matter 
we find ourselves debarred from meeting their wishes and accepting their j^oposals 
in consequence thereof. Some of my colleagues talk light-heartedly of driving a 
coach and four through the iS’ovisions of the Municipal Act, but I am ^raid they do 
not realize what a serious thing it is to infringe the plain provisions of the law. 
I am afraid they arb'not aware how plain the provisions of the Municipal Act is in 
respect of the question in the present case. Section 74 says ; — 

{ 1 ) The Corpesation shall appoint fit persons to be Municipal Executive 
Engines, Municipal Executive Health Officer, and Municipal Hydraulic Engineer. 

( 2 ) Each of the said officers shall — 


three dfficers to anything but the duties of his office. As this is a statutory 
provision, it is not competent even for the Corporation to sanction or permit its 
infringement. It is as binding on the Corporation as bn the officer himself, as my 
friend Sir T. B. Nariman would have discovered if his zeal had not outrun his legal 
and constitutional lore. It is as astonishing to me as it is distressing to observe 
that the Municipal Commissioner and the Executive Health Officer firom whom we 
should expect a scrupulous observance of the integrity of the Municipal constitution 
should deliberately recommend a proposal so completely subversive of a prohibition 
to wWoh the Legislature attached so much importance and deemed so essential that 
they incorporated it in the Act without allowing even the Corporation any discretion 
in the matter. The reason stated by Mr. Cowasji Jehangir in his Minute that it was 
most undesirable to let the Health Officer of a City like Bombay undertake any other 
duties except those appertaining to his office was the very reason which the Legis- 
lature thought so cogent that they were persuaded to insert clause (d) in section 74. 

At the Meeting of the Medical Relief Committee held on the 1st February 
1915, at which I presided as Chairman thereof, the above view was accepted and a 
draft report framed in pursuance thereof. In view however of several dissenting 
minutes a fresh meeting of the Committee was called on the .'^Oth August, when 
I was unfortunately unable to be present, and the decision of the previous Committee 
was, as appears from the minutes of the proceedings, reversed by 7 votes against 6. 

P. M. MEHTA. 

' ' ^ *'•* ' '.Sr 

Jhi Comnutiee al^oitUed hy tJie Bmnbay Mtmkipal Co/^oration ii> r^pot'i m the 
Cohivdssmwy s Utter dated 23rd Ocioher 1912 requesting samtion to Mr.B-H. Hcueti^ Deputy 
Executive Ettgimer, Mechatikai Btattch, being permitted to accept fees for attending 
meetings oi the Boiler Commission, had stated in their Report that having regard to the 
fact that the meetings of the Boiler Commission averaged less than tlir<e a year and were 
not held during office hours and that the additicmal work did not inlerierc ^klh Mr, 
HmeWs official duties, they saw no objection to his being permitted to serve on the Boiler 
Commission and to accept the fees for attending its meetings. The Coma if te, ais<. saw no 
objection to the proposal of the Commissioner, who stated that the sanction of the ('orp'raiion 
to the acceptance of ike fees by Mr- Beweit teas not obtained through oversight and that he. 
should now be granted sanction with retrospective effect so as to legalise the uccffitance of 
such fees since the year igob. 

The Hon. Sir Pheroveshah who was one of the Committee - riticised the Report 
as follows. 

The Report ought to state clearly that the sanction of the Corporation waS 
necessary to enable Mr. Hewett to serve on the Boiler Commission, The power of 
appointing officers other than the Statutory Heads of the Health, Engineering and 
Water Departments vests in the Commissioner, but once appointed they are Munici- 
pal Officers whose services cannot he lent for outside purposes without the sanr^on 
of the Corporation. 

P. M.MEHtA. ’ 
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three officers to anything but the duties of his office. As this is a statutory 
provision, it is not competent even for the Corporation to sanction or permit its 
infringement. It is as binding on the Corporation as on the officer himself. <is my 
friend Sir T. B. Xariman would have discovered if his zeal had not outrun his legal 
and constitutional lore. It is as astonishing tome as it is distressing to observe 
that the Municipal Commissioner and the Executive Health Officer from whom we 
should expect a scrupulous observance of the integrity of the Municipal constitution 
should deliberately recommend a proposal so completely subversive of a prohibition 
to which the Legislature attached so much importance and deemed so essential that 
they incorporated it in the Act without allowing even the Corporation any disc.retion 
in the matter. The reason stated by Mr. Cowasji Jehangir in his Minute that it was 
most imdesirable to let the Health Officer of a City like Bombay undertake any other 
duties except those appertaining to his office was the very reason which the Legis- 
lature thought so cogent that they were persuaded to insert clause id) in •section 74. 

At the Meeting of the Medical Relief Committee held on tlie Isr February 
1915, at which I presided as Chairman thereof, the above view was a'cccpccc! and a 
draft report framed in pursuance thereof. In view however of -several dissenting 
minutes a fresh meeting of the Committee was called on the llOth August, when 
I was unfortunately unable to be present, and the decision of the previous Committee 
was, as appears from the minutes of the proceedings, reversed by 7 votes against 6. 

P. .M. MEHTA. 
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to the arceptanci' of the fees by Mr * Hetveii was not obtiwicd through ov^rstghi taid ihui he 
should mw be granted saoiciion wii/i ref rospeciive efj'eet >v> as to legnh\’-f ihr iU-etplann of 
such fees since the year 

The Hon. Sir Pherozeshah toho was mw of the Committee yritiased ih Report 
as follows- 

The Report ought to state clearly that the sanctiort of the Cot poration was 
necessary to enable Mr. Hewett to serve on the Boiler Commission. The power of 
appxnting officers other than the Statutor)-- 1 leads of the Health, Ifngineering and 
Water Departments vests in the Commissioner, but once appointed they are Munioi' 
,pal Officers whose service.? cannot be lent for outside purposes without the sanction 
of the Corporation. 
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